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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  chief  part  of  the  .materials  from  which  die 
following  work  is  compiled  was  collected,  from  a 
wish  to  ascertain  what  reliance  ?  oould  be  placed  on 
the  traditionary  history  of  Bicestei?  and  Alcheater. 

Necessarily,  engaged  in  other  putauits,-  which  al*" 
Jowed  but.  a  very  limited  opportunity  of  iridblging 
the  desire  of  .researcbj  .several  years  elapsed  in  col« 
lectin^  documents  for  and  reducing  the  history  into 
its  present  state.     And  a$  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
author^s  expectations  was' to  afford  a>moment*s'entet« 
Uunment  to  those  friends  who  might  peruse  the 
manuscript,  he  was  surprised  to  find  not  only. a  ge-. 
neral  willingness  to,  further  the  object  >  of  his- inqui- 
ries, but  an  anxiety.that  the  work  when '  completed 
might  appear  in  print.^   To  gratify  this  dispontion, 
proposals  were  is^ed  to  publish  it  by  'subscription, 
and  the.  numbers  that  immediately  offered  them* 
selves  as  subscribers  proved  the  interest  they  took 
ia  its  fate.    That  the  boo^  might  be  acoedsible  to 
all,  it  has  been  chiefly  attempted  to  condense  as 
much  matter  as  possible  in  the  smallest  compiass. 


Tl  ADVBRTISEMENT. 

» 

With  this  view  it  was  originally  intended  that  the 
body  of  the  work  should  contain  only  the  titles  of 
the  charters^  grants^  and  other  documents  relative  to 
the  priory/ markets,  fairs^  &c.  which  are  printed  in 
Kennett*9  Parochial  Antiquities^  deposited  in  the 
public  archives,  or  remain  in  the  possession  of  pri-^ 
vate  individuals;  and  that  a  separate  Appendix 
should  be  published^  in  which  copies  of  the  whole 
should  be  inserted,  together  with  translations  of 
those  which  are  vnritten  in  Latin,  &c.  This  plan 
was  relinquished  at  the  request  of  several  of  the 
subscribers,  who  suggested  that  to  the  general  mam 
of  readers  an  English  translation  of  the  chief  papers, 
together  with  an  abridgement  of  the  others  found  in 
Kennett,  with  copies  of  those  necessary  to  form  a? 
continuation  of  that  author's  work,  would  be  suffi- 
cient, while  an  opportunity  would  be  thereby  af- 
forded of  re-pfinting  the  v4iole  of  tbe  Glossary.  In 
thus  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  subscribers^ 
sorely  the  public  will  not  think  there  needs  any  apo- 
logy.—Of  the  manner  in  whi6h  the  performance  is 
ejteouted  every  reader  will  judge  fbr  himself;  and- 
since  excuses  will'  avail  nothing,  perhaps  it  is  best  to- 
be  silent>-The  author  tofusts,  hoWtver,  that  Ke  ina^ 


mj  without  presumptioni  that  considerable  exertion 
bs  heen  used  in  collecting  the  most  authentic  doeu- 
aents  relative  to  the  places  of  which  he  treats — 'that 
BO  pains  have  been  spared  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
die  moat  correct  information  of  their  present  state, 
iod  that  in  all  cases  he  has  strictly  adhered  to  truth 
and  impartiality. 

Availing  himself  of  this  opportuuity^  the  author 
gratefully  acknowledges  himself  under  particular 
obligations  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who  readily 
sMsted  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  wock^  and 
hodly  furnished  him  with  original  documents, 
tianslations,  or  communications. 

John  CoKsa,  Esq. 

John  Calbt,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 

Court  of  Augmentation. 
JoHK  Satchbu.^  Esq.  Kettering. 
ALiftU>  John  Kbmps,  JSsq.  Blackheath. 
Mr.  WiLUAM  Upcott,  Librarian  of  the  London  Institution* 
Tlie  Feoffieea  of  Estates  for  Charitable  Purposes  in  Bicester« 
Bev.  John  Maekland,  Bicester, 
lev.  RicBAEJO  FurrcHJBB^  dittOt 
Mr*  Jotn  KiBBT^  ditto. 
Mr.  Hbnbt  CHAHiNLBa^  ditto. 
Bfr.  TfloifAs  Harris^  ditto, 
Mr.  WuxiAM  RoLxi^  ditto. 
Mr.  IbcHARj>  SBaTH>  £tto.  &c; 


Vlll 

ft 

He  ba»  also  lo  acknowledge  the  readinens  tboyen 
by  Sir  G.  P.  Turner,  Bart.  t6  furflifeh  him  with  the 
unpublished  documents  remaining  in  his  possession 
relative  to  the  Priory^  while  he  has  to  lament:tbe 
affliction  that*  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  which 
would  have  resulted  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  in- 
tentions. 

Bromley,  Kent,  January  1^  1810. 


ERRATA. 

P»ge. 
StU.  Line  8.  for  There  are  15  bidet  and  an  half  land  6f  28  camcates,  reai 

There  are  15  hides  and  an  half.    Land  of  22  caracatep, 
28.  line  7,  for  From  Doomsday  Book  it  is  evidenty  r^ad  Ynm  Doomday 

3ook  it  is  ci.ear. 
96.  LiiBe5i  for  hence  yillaitis  frera*  found,  &c.   rtad  anA  Tinaibi  wtn 

found,  &c. 
37.  Line  6,  for  and  hence  poor  laws  were  found  necessanr,  read  and  in  eon- 
sequence  poor  Unes,  itc. 
40.  Line  12,  T^ffuololion  sAovUc/o«ea2  feathers,  tnjt«ado/'drawing*inom. 
52.  VtJ^e,for  It  is  not  known  whether  the  three  deana-ies,  fcc.  ftad  Jt  is  not 

knpwn  when  the  three,  &c. 
-  56.  Note,  for  The  money  paid  for  the  runninfr  of  swine  in  a  forest,  reatf^The 

running  of  swine  in  a  forest. 
58.  Line  1 1,/or  G.  Basset  and  E^iline  his  wife  gave  i^I  their  lands,  &c.  read 

O.  Basset  and  Egiline  his  wi^  gave  to  ih«  pribry  all  their  lands^  && 
58.  Line  4,  for  gave  for  the  health,  T£ad  gave  to  the  prior  and  convent  for 

the  health. 
62.  Linel  3,/or  Bwhopof  Ltncoln,Bath,&c.  retvf  Bis]^opf  of  LincoU)fB«tb,aBC. 
92.  Line  12  of  Note,  emtl  the  word  couchant.' 
154.  Line  21 , /or  his  treatment  fttxn  \he  Freooh,  retd  histr^tm^t  from.ttiftt 

people. 
158*  Line  16,  for  last  years,  read  decline* 
236.  Note,  for  Hietto,  sheep  of  two  years  old.  Vide  Glossaiy-  read  mt^ 

onfy, 
250.  Line  3,/of  1535,  27  Henry  V1|X.  reod  1534,  S^  flfW?  VIU. 
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HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 

OF 

BICESTER, 


CHAPTER  I. 
Situaiion  and  Name. 

IjICESTER^  a  considerable  market  town  in  the  hundred 
of  Ploughley  in  Oxfordshire^  is  situated  near  the  north 
eastern  boundary  of  the  coimty,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen 
miles  from  the  city  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  town  of  very  remote 
antiquity^  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  indebted 
for  its  origin  to  the  Saxons  ;  but  the  precise  date  at  which 
ihat  event  occurred,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it^  are 
totally  iHduown  •  The  etymology  of  its  name  is  almost  equal* 
ly  undetermined ;  though  several  antiquarian  writers  of  reput- 
ed erudition^  in  their  endeavours  to  trace  it,  have  offered  some 
pbosible  conjectures  on  the  subject. 

Skinner  in  his  Etymologicon  LinguiB  jfnglicofUPf  states 
diat  Bicester  was  originally  called  by  the  Saxons  Burenceas* 
ter,  or  Bemacester,  from  Buren  or  Bern,  signifying  grain^ 
and  Ceastre  a  town  or  station ;  but  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural 
of  Oxfordshire,  contends  that  it  obtdned  that  appel- 
from  the  forest  of  Bernwood,  on  the  edge  of  which  ^t 
then  stood,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  denominated  Burg- 
tester  from  St.  Eadburgh,  to  whom  the  priory  and  parish 
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church  were  dedicated :  in  later  times,  by  corruption,  Borces- 
ter,  and  since  Bisseter.  Tbtoe  conjectures  however,  Kennet 
regards  as  unworthy  of  attention,  and  asserts  that  the  town 
nevier  was  seated  nearer  than  three  miles  to  the  forest  above 
mentioned*. 

An  anonymous  writer,  in  a.  MS.  History  of  Alchester,  since 
printed  at  the  end  of  Kennet's  Antiquities,  derives  the  name 
of  Bicester  from  the  apostle  Btrii^us^  whom  he  supposes  to  have 
advised  the  Saxohs  to'  erect  a  fort  here,  which  they  in  conse- 
quence called,  after  him^  Bhini  castrum  *. — ^This  idea  is 
treated  as  improbable  by  Heame,  but  Ketmet  allows  it  to 
have  some  weight,  and  seem^  to  have  hesitated  whether 
to  prefer  it  or  the  two  following  opinions.  First,  that  Bi- 
cester might  bederivedfrom  the  Saxon  Bebru,  a  word  equivalent 
to  cdstrum  primcarium^  the  principal  fortress,  which  he  con- 
ceives may  have  been  given  to  the  place  on  account  of  the 
advantage  it  afforded  to  the  West  Saxons,  as  a  military  post 
agunst  the  Britons  and  Merdans;  or  secondly,  as  hinted  by 
Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England ',  that  it  might  come 
from  Bure,  the  name  of  the  stream  or  rivuletwhich  runs  through 
the  town  ^.  With  this  latter  opinion  Hearne  perfectly  coin- 
cideSj  observing  that  it  was  named  from  its  situation  on  the 
river  Bruem  or  Bourn,  and  that^  the  true  writing  is  Bmem- 
cester  or  Bourncester  K  With  all  due  deference  to  the  asser- 
tion of  this  eminent  antiquary,  however^  the  editor  of  the 
Beauties  of  Oxfordshire,  observes  that  '^it  does  not  seem  likely 
so  trifling  a  stream  as  the  Bure  could  impart  a  name  to  a  set- 
-  ■  ■" '      ■      ■.     '  '     "  '  '  ■ 

^  Plot's  Ozfonl^liir?,  (Oxfotd,  1705)  p.  356. 
*«  History  of  Alchester,  apod  Kcfinet,  p.  687. 

3  Uolinshed's  ChroDtcle,  Tol.i. 

4  Keunet's  Parochial  Antiquities,  p.  27.  The  rariatioo  in  the  name  of 
this  ti>wn  may  be  some  argument  to  defire  it  firoffl  Birinos;  Ibr  as  he  has  run 
the  cbaages  of  St.  BiriDe,  St.  fieryn,  St.  Bariae^  dec  so  has  this  place  folioved 
the  change  of  initial  syllables^  Birioc-oeastiea  Beryocesteri  and  fiucincMtec 

^  OfODiami,  rol.  iii.  p.  60. 
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tbmeBt  of  conaequeooe ;  and  it  is  c^rtaitv  that  Bemcealie  wa^ 
ia  the  age  vlBbinus,  a  frontier  garrison,  and  was  possibly  biult 
about  his  time^  and  by  his  advice,  from  the  ruins  of  Alehester'.'' 
Amidst  so  general  an  uncertainty,  it  would  appear  presump- 
taooi  in  me  to  attempt  settling  .this  matter ;  for,  if  earlier 
vritos  oooid  determine  nothing  with  precision,  much  less  is 
itnowtolieejqpected:  besides,  probability  is  not  of  mnbh 
wdght,  since  inquirers  often  find,  in  their  researches  afker  the 
origin  cf  names,  that  the  most  unlikely  is  the  true  one*  Nor^ 
it  the  trardler  more  surprised  at  the  insignificant  spring  at 
As  foot  of  the  Abyssinian  mountain,  from  which  the  fertile 
and  ofergowing  Nibis  takes  its  rise,  than  the  readers  of  Us* 
tory  are  at  the  trifling  circumstances  which  have  given  qipel* 
htioDs  to  persons  and  places  renowned  in  the  historic  page* 

f 

CHAPTER  II. 
Descriptum  of  the  JVesi  Saxons. 

As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  Bicester  and  the  surrounding 
viDsgsB  owed  thrir  origin  to  the  West  Saxons^  and  formed  part 
of  their  kingdom,  a  brief  account  of  that  people,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  they  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  inay 
beinterestiug  to  the  present  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are 
very  probably  their  descendants. 

Hie  warriors  usually  comprehended  underthenameof  Saxons 
ooQsisted  of  three  tribes  or  nations,  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles. 
Of  these  the  Angles  were  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  ac- 
counted themselves  the  most  hopourable;  insomuch  that  they 
affeeted  to  despise  the  Saxon  name,  and^  when  addressed  as 

•  Bta^iw  otO«forJiluiie,  ♦y  Bwmr,  Laadan,  \A19,  p.434*x 
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such^  wbtild  answer  with  disdain  ^'  We  are  not  Saxons,  but 
Angles."  They  originally  ii^habited  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent which  forms  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  were  among  the 
foremost  to  engage  in  the  expedition  against  Britain,  to  which 
it  is  thought  the  whole  nation  passed  over  under  different 
leaders.  By  their  valour  they  obtained  possessions  in  every 
part  of  the  country^  but  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Bucking- 
ham,  &e.  they  are  described  as  forming  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
faal)itants..  Their  persons  were  elegant,  tall,  strong,  and 
robust';  their  hair^  and  complexions,  generally  fair ;  their  eyes 
eommonly  Uue,  stem,  and  piercing ;  and  they  are  characte- 
rized as  more  capable  of  endwing  the  austerities  of  winter 
and  the  pangs  of  hunger,  than  the  anguish  of  thirst  and  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun.  Their  moral  character,  even  as  it  is 
represented  by  some  of  their  own  writers,  would  appear  to 
have  been  destitute  of  every  virtue  except  that  of  valour : 
but  charity  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  faithfulness  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  throw  in  some  brighter  tints;  especially  as 
other  authors  enumerate  the  additional  virtues  of  chastity, 
hospitality,  and  kindness  towards  each  other.  The  following 
may  be  considered  as  a  narrative  of  the  West  Saxon  military 
achievements,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  forming  a 
history  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  Bicester  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

General  and  Military   History  preceding  the  Norfnan 

Conquest. 

In  the  year  49S>  about  thirty-six  years  after  the  landing  of 
Hengistj*  the  first  Saxon  invader  of  Britain,  a  fresh  body  of 
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Aeae  .wamOTs  arrWed  under  Cerdic  and  his  son  Kcnrie^  and 
on  the  T^ry  day  of  their  debarkation  Were  engaged  by  the 
Britooa.  For  that  people^  perceiving  that  the  Saxons  had 
detenniued  upon  the  ruin  and  subjection  of  their  country^ 
were  reaohred  to  resist  the  intruders  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Uniting  themselves  under  the  renowned  Amhrosiua  and  Ar^ 
tbnr,  they  fought  various  battles  with  such  success^  that  forty 
years  of  incessant  warfare  elapsed,  before  the  Saxons,  though 
assisted  by  numero«is  reinforeements,  could  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons^  which  included  the 
site  of  Bicester  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  Britons  inhabiting  these  parts  so  powerfully  resisted 
die  remains  of  the  Saxon  army  which  escaped  the  destructive 
conflict  of  Mount  Badon,  that  they  were  totally  unequal  to 
further  conquest  during  the  life  of  Cerdic.  A  new  generation 
of  warriors  arose,  and  victory  repaired  to  the  standard  of  hia 
viBaiit  son^  Kenric :  but  the  Britons^  no  way  dispirited  with 
the  loss  of  Hampshire,  concentrated  their  forces  at  Berart^ 
hfrigy  now  Banbury,  (A.  D.  556)  apd  sought,  by  a  desperate 
eflbrt^  to  regain  their  lost  honour.  Their  troops  were  drawn 
up  in  three  lines ;  each  consisting  of  three  distinct  bodies^ 
and  the  cavalry,  the  archers,  and  the  pikemen  were  diatri- 
bated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  tactics.  The 
Saxons  charged  in  one  weighty  column,  boldly  encountered 
with  their  short  swords  the  k>ng  lances  of  the  Britons^  and 
maintained  the  conflict  till  the  evening,  when  victory  was  yet 
doubtful :  still,  however/  the  fact  of  the  fortresses  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Britons  proves  that  the  contest  terminated 
in  their  favour. 

New  multitudes  of  Germiui  warriors  continuing  to  increase 
the  armies  of  the  Saxons,  and  to  pour  into  the  country  at  op- 
posite points^  distracted  the  attention  of  the  Britons ;  nor 
cou)d  the  courage  of  despair^  evinced  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
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Bedfiord^  presenre  tbe  British  faUeum  of  Eglesbuig.or  Ayles* 
boryj  Bensington^  and  Eytiaham^  from  fidling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Thus  dispossessed  of 'their  strong  holdsy  and 
overwhehned  by  numbera^  the  Britons  beheld  the  whole  of 
thdr  oomtry  parcelled  ont  into  districts,  orer  which  the 
principal  chieftains  assamed  the  sovereignty.  On  this  oc* 
cauon  the  midland  counties  were  made  to  constitote  thelung* 
dom  of  Mercia* 

Though  Oxfiirdshire  has  been  usually  considered  as  annex- 
ed to  that  monarchy^  a  great  part  of  it  was  really  subject  to 
the  West  Saxmis ;  and  though  the  Britons  were  driven  to  the 
westward^  they  remained  for'  some  time  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent;  the  West  Saxon  garrisons  ot  Cirencester  and  Eyns«> 
ham  were  frequently  harassed  by  their  incursions,  and  in  the 
last  days  of  their  freedom  they  displayed  a  valour  and  resdu- 
tion  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Numbers  however  ultimately 
prevailed :  the  parties  of  the  Britons  were  successively  cut  off; 
4ni  when  Penda  ascended  the  Mercian  throne,  he  directed  the 
ivhole  strength  of  his  kingdom  to  effect  their  destruction:  those 
few  who  escaped  the  sword  were  consigned^  to  abject  slavery. 

Hitherto  the  resistance  of  the  Britons  had  engaged  the 
•common  attention  of  the  varfous  tribes  of  Saxons,  and  pro- 
duced a  friendly  co-operation  3  but  when  that  pe^e  were 
entiiely  suppressed,  the  different  monarchs  fiercely  commen- 
ced their  inroads  upon  each  other's  territory.  Among  the 
foremost  in  showing  his  ambition  was  the  West  Saxon  prince, 
who  continually  assailed  his  Mercian  neighbours.  These  fipd- 
ing  it  difficult  to  defend  their  borders,  collected  their  forces, 
and  fought  a  desperate  battle  against  the  West  Saxons  at 
Cirencester.  Both  parties  having  tried  their  strength,  and 
neither  obtained  the  victory,  it  was  considered  prudent  to 
form  a  league  between  the  kingdoms.  In  this  season  of  peace 
the  West  Saxon  monarch  was  visited  by  the  missionary  Bi- 
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rans  \  whff  had  been  dispatched  to  attempt  the  pcnvenkm 
tf  the  kngdom  by  Vope  Honorius. 

The  opportune  arrival  of  Oswald^  king  of  Northumberland^ 
at  tfae  court  of  Kynigels^  in  the  year  623j  to  unite  himself  in 
marriage  with  the  dai^hter  of  that  prince^  contributed  greatly 
to  the  soccess  of  Birinus.  By  their  united  persuasion^  Kyni- 
geb  was  not  only  induced  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith^ 
bat  abo  to  found  an  q>iscopal  see  at,  Dorchester^  of  which 
Biriaus  became  the  first  bishop^. 


'  Though  it  required  no  common  spirit  of  missionary  zeal  to  venturo  aaioog 
tkse  baxiariaiis,  little  is  known  of  the  former  part  of  ttie  life  of  Birinus,  or 
*to  indoced  bitn  to  attempt  the  cnnversion  of  the  West  Saxons.  He  is  intn>« 
doced  to  oar  notice  as  an  ecclesiastic  applying:  to  Pope  Honorins  for  t  dqp»* 
(Miob;  and  the  account  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  -was  accepted,  enocmragedy 
ud  afterwards  sent  to  Genoa,  to  receive  ordination  from  Asterius,  at  which 
phoe  it  was  expected  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  teaming  the  Saxon  ^ 
hsfoagefiiND  tJie  Franks  who  frequented  it  for  the  purposes  of  trade.       » 

MalBksbnry  and  other  ancient  writers  say  that  from  thence  he  trarelM 
throQgfa  France  to  a  sea  port  on  the  Channel,  where  having  performed  the 
neied  mysteries,  he  embarked  in  a  Saxon  vessel  for  the  shores  of  Britain* 
Tint  vhen  at  a  <K)nsiderable  distance  out  at  sea,  be  recollected  be  had  left  be« 
Maeorporeal  containing  the  blessed  sacramont;  and  considering  it  ▼ain 
tSMlicit  the  return  of  the  pagan  sailors  who  steered  the  ship,  and  impossible 
to  leave  the  treasure  behind  him,  supported  by  a  strong  faith,  heitept  out  of 
t^ship  upon  tlie  vaters,  which  instantly  became  firm  under  bis  feet,  and 
nlked  to  land,  where,  having  secured  the  vessel,  he  returned  on  board  in  the 
■BK  Buuuier;  tfae  ship  remaining  staUonary  from  the  moment  be  left  it.  The 
f^t  crew  were  of  the  nation  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  being  struck  with  th]^ 
aincle,  lent  a  docile  ear  to  his  instructions,  became  the  first  fruits  of  his  mifri 
saOjaBd  gave  an  earnest  of  bis  future  success, 

Milner  says,  '*This  prodigy  is  so  well  attested  by  most  of  our  judicious 
Mrtorins,  that  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  interest  to  do  so,  have  not 
Awed  openly  to  deny  it:"  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  this  author  i§ 
diipoied  to  believe  that  many  miracles  took  place  during  the  conversion  of  ouf 
Snon  ancestors.     Bist.  of  Winchester,  vol.  i.  p.  8$,  90. 

*  It  is  said  that  ITirinus  wiis  stung  to  death  with  snakes;  and  that  none  of 
^^  spacits  omddever  after  live  within  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  Dorchea-i 
t«  abh^  chofch.    Mag.  Brit,  vol.  iv.  p,  476. 
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A.  D*  643.  Cenwakh  having  succeeded  to  the  West  Saxon 
kingdom^  shortly  afterwards  divorced  his  queen^  who  was 
sister  to  Penda^  the  warlike  and  cruel  king  of  Mercia.  That 
monarchy  indignant  at  what  he  conceived  an  unpardonable 
insult,  immediately  invaded  Wessex,  and  defeating  Cenwalch, 
forced  him  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  with  whom  he  resided  three  years,  and  was  baptized. 
At  his  restoration,  he  voluntarily  gave  toCuthred,  his  brother's 
son,  to  hold  as  a  principality  under  him,  all  that  part  of  his 
kingdom  which  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  com- 
puted at  3000  hides  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  at  the  same 
number  of  villages  by  Huntingdon ;  and  at  a  third  share  of  his 
whole  dominions  by  Malmsbury.  The  donation,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, was  made  at  Ashendon,  in  the  forest  of  Bemwood '. 

A.  D.  680.  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia,  having  reduced  all 
the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Thames,  and  annexed  it  to  the 
Mercian  kingdom,  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anx- 
ious to  gratify  the  ruling  power,  new  modelled  the  bishops' 
see  at  Hatfield,  and  appointed  Eta,  a  monk  of  the  monastery 
of  Hilda,  at  Whitby,  to  the  bishopric  of  Dorchester,  which^ 
from  the  time  of  Bihnus,  had  belonged  to  the  West  Saxons, 
but  was  henceforth  united  to  Mercia. 

Oxfordshire  remained  annexed  to  Mercia  till  Cuthred,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  insolence  and 
extortion  of  the  Mercian  kings,  gave  battle  to  Ethelbald,  at 
Burford,  A.  D.  752,  when  that  monarch  was  defeated.  By 
this  victory  Cuthred  recovered  the  principal  part  of  the 
county,  and  it  remained  attached  to  the  West  Saxons  tillOffa 
the  Mercian,  determined  to  regain  it,  marched  an  army  across 
the  frontiers,  (A.  D.  775),  about  Souldem  or  Fritwell,  (where 
ran  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Way,  since  called  the  Partway^ 


^  Berairood  wu  disforeated  in  the  reign  of  Jamee  I. :  it  extended  frooK  Borr 
«U1  to  Wootten  Underwood. 


« 
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cr^  by  some^  Waiile-bank),  to  Bensington^  which  place  he 
besi^ed.  Kenwolf  coining  to  its  relief^  sustuned  a  signal 
overthrow^  and  was  forced  to  fly  beyond  the  Thames;  while  Qffa 
destroyed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  the  county, 
which  his  successors  retained  till  Beomwolf  was  defeated  by 
Egbert,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Ellendune,  (perhaps  El- 
lingham  in  Hampshire),  when  the  county  of  Oxford  was  united 
to  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  Shortly  after  this,  Ludecan 
usurped  the  regal  power  in  Merda,  but  was  slain  by  the  East 
Angles,  825.  The  Mercians  then  set  up  Wiglaf  to  rescue 
them  from  the  West  Saxon  yoke ;  but  Wiglaf  was  conquered 
by  Egbert,  who  permitted  him  notwithstanding  to  hold  Mercia 
as  a  tributary  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Wiglaf 's  successor  Berthwulph,  a  like  tribu- 
tary prince,  was  disturbed  by  the  Danes,  who  overthrew  his 
army  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  he  died,  A.  D.  852.  The  Danes,  after  taking  much 
spoil,  and  committing  great  devastation,  marched  southward, 
which  afforded  Burrhed,  the  succeeding  monarch,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  strengthening  his  power  by  an  alliance  with  King 
Ethdwolf,  which  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  securing  his 
dominions,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Mercians  were, 
again  visited  by  these  ruthless  invaders  until  867,  when,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  despoiling  York  and  Nottingham,  they  pe- 
netrated into  this  kingdom,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by 
the  exertions  of  Burrhed  and  his  ally  Ethelred,  aided  by  the 
brother  of  the  latter,  afterwards  the  illustrious  Alfred. 

In  870  the  Danes  again  issued  from  York,  and  entered 
Mercia,  marking  their  rout  with  blood  and  ruin.  The  East 
Angles,  finding  their  former  submissions  would  not  preserve 
them  from  the  miseries  of  war,  flew  to  arms,  but  being  totally 
defeated,  the  enemy  seized  upon  Reading,  and  ravaged  the 
sarrounding  country.  To  deliver  his  kingdom  from  these 
dfeadfiil  enemies,  Ethelred  collected  all  his  forces,  and  fought 
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several  Battles  with  them.  0^  jo{tlie«e  took  pfatoe  at  Asb^n- 
dpn^  Bear  Beniwood>  (A.  D*  87 1 } :  but  the  courage  of  Alfred, 
aftet  a  severe  conflict  which  oontinu^d  without  internussion 
the  whole  of  the  day,  oould  only  effeet.a  temporary  victory  ; 
for,  within  finirteen  days,  the  Danes  having  concentrated 
their  forces  at  Basing  in  Hampshire,  whither  Ethelred  had 
pursued  them,  again  oflSered  battle,  and  were  in  turn  victori- 
ous. The  Saxons  retreated  .towards  Bemwood,  the  scene  of 
their  former  success ;  '^  perhaps,"  says  Kennet,  '^  hoping  for 
assistance  or  security  from  the  Roman  fort  of  Alchester/'  The 
Danes  immediately  followed,  and  having  divided  their  army 
into  two  parts,  fell  upon  the  EngUshf  who  were  encamped  on 
the  west  side  of  Gravenhill,  where  Ethelred  and  Alfred  had 
cdst  up  strong  entrenchments,  part  of  which  still  remain 
in  Merton  woods.  The  Danish  troops,  at  the  first  onset,, 
were  brdien ;  but  having  rallied  again,  they  beat  the  Saxons, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field.  According  to  their  usual 
custom,  they  interred  the  slain  in  the  wood  on  the  acyoining 
hill,  which  henoefi>rward  .obtained  the  name  of  GjiefeOi-htt}, 
the  hill  of  graves,  or  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Plot  con-f 
eiders  this  fact  to  be  established  by  the  circumstance  of  some 
Danish  armour  and  immense  numbers  of  hopes  having  beexi 
discovered  near  that  spot.  As  additional  evidence  on  the  same 
point,  Kennet  states  that  a  Danish  spur  was  found  on  opening 
the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  a  garden  wall  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam Glynn,  at  Ambrosden. 

Victory  having  thus  declared  in  favour  of  the  Danes,  they  . 
immediately  marched  and  burned  Reading;  but  Burdred 
having  consented,  by  the  payment  of  the  infamous  Pane-gelt, 
to  become  tributary,  they  afterwards  withdrew  beyond  the 
Humber.  When  however  they  had  destroyed  every  thing  iq 
that  country  they  again  returned  into  Mercia;  and  Burdred 
perceiving  they  were  bound  by  no  treaties,  once  more  had 
recourse  to  arms.    Being  defeated,  b0  abapd^ed  bia  CQV^? 
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I17  in  despair^  and  fled  to  Rome^  were  Ke  soon  afterwards 
&d.  The  Danes  then  committed  the  goyernmbnt  of  Mercia 
to  Ceolwalf^  on  oondition  of  his  assbttng  them  in  their  depre« 
dationsj  and  surrendering  the  kingdom  on  demand*  Afiairs 
however  did  not  remain  longiq  this  state ;  the  Danes  bestoiwed 
a  part  of  Mereia  on  Healfduue;  and  Ceolwulf^  sensihle  of 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his  atuation^  delivered  up  the  re- 
msinder  to  the  eelebrated  King  Alfred. 

It  is  said  that  while  the  Danes  continued  at  Northampton, 
the  Saxons  constructed  a  wall  and  ditch  to  pre/ent  their  in«- 
cursions  into  these  parts.  If  so,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
nail  was  raised  on  the  bank  of  the  original  ditdi,  or  on  a 
farandi  of  that  made  by  Offa,  (and  thence  called  AvesdUch)^ 
which  marked  the  western  boundary  of  the  Mercian  kingdom. 
A  rampart  is  also  represented  as  having  at  that  time  been 
erected  on  a  spot  at  Mixbury,  afterwards  called  Beamont,  and 
another  at  Ardley :  without  doubt  there  were  others  at  inter- 
'ftnriiftt**  distances,  but  their  sites  remain  utkdetermined. 

The  genius  and  success  of  Alfred  procured  a  general  respite 
bom  Danish  violence ;  and  in  886,  his  policy  induced  him 
to  redace  Merda  from  the  rank  of  a  tributary  kingdom  to 
that  of  a  province,  the  government  of  which  he  committed 
to  Ethelred,  his  8on*in-Iaw.  Great  niunbers  of  the  Danes 
were,  however,  scattered  throughout  Mercia ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Alfred,  they  resumed  their  ravages  in  straggling  bo- 
dies. These  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Edward  and  Ethel- 
wald,  who  struggled  for  the  sceptre,  .and  harassed  the  coun«* 
try  with  their  conficts  (A.  D.  904).  The  surrender  of  Ox- 
fixd,  and  the  subseqjnent  death  of  Ethelwald,  leaving  Edward 
undisputed  sovereign,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Danes,  and  acoMnplished  his  design,  by  the 
a»istance  of  bis  sister  Ethelfleda,  widow  of  Ethelred,  governor 
of  Mereia.  This  hesoic  princess  (who  inherited  more  of  the 
qpiiitof  the  great  Alfred  than  any  of  his  other  children)  despis- 
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ing  the  humble  cares  and  amusemehtoof  her  own  sex^  com* 
manded  armies,  built  cities,  and  performed  exploits  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  princes.  Having  go- 
verned Mercia  eight  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
died  in  the  year  920,  and  Edward  took  the  government  into 
his  own  hands. 

In  those  distracted  times,  between  91 1  and  914,  the  Danes 
made  this  county  a  scene  of  devastation,  and  entirely  dct 
stroyed  the  old  town  of  Berincester,  and  the  villages  of  Ful- 
well,  Woolaston,  Shelswell,  Buuton,  and  Saxonton,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  rebuilt. 

The  exertions  of  Edward  and  Athelstan  seem  to  have  se<- 
cured  peace  to  these  parts  until  the  time  of  Edwy,  when  the 
ecclesiastics  Odo  and  Dunstan  excited  the  people  to  revolt, 
and  persuaded  them  to  call  his  brother  Edgar  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Fortunately  the  administration  of  Edgar  was  popular,  and 
and  his  reign  peacable ;  but  that  of  his  successor  was  marlced 
by  Danish  invasion  and  outrage.  To  gain  the  friendship  of 
the  barbarians,  and,  if  possible,  thereby  to  prevent  their  de^- 
predations,  a  marriage  was  proposed  between  Ethelred  and 
the  daughter  of  one  of  their  princes  ;  but  the  people  smarting 
under  their  violence,  secretly  resolved  (probably  countenanced 
by  Ethelred)  on  a  general  massacre,  which  in  Oxfordshire 
was  carried  into  effect  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty,  on 
St.  Brice's  festival,  Nov,  13,  1002,  the  churches  themselves 
affording  na  protection.  This  treachery  was  severely  reveng- 
ed by  the  Danes,  who,  with  an  immense  army,  invaded,  ra- 
vaged, and  imposed  a  heavy  tribute  on  the  country. 

For  many  years,  without  any  intermission,  Oxford  paid 
tribute  to  the  Danes,  during  which  time  it  was  subject  to 
every  calamity,  and  was  in  part  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  the 
sufferings  of  the  county  reached  their  height,  when  Sweyn, 
A.  D.  1013,  marching  from  Gainsborough,  issued  orders  for 
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Ilis  soldiers  to  plunder  the  churches  and  ravish  the  women^ 
in  every  part  of  the  country  on  this  side  Wallingford.  Thii 
brutal  order  was  as  brutally  executed ;  but  the  subsequent 
death  of  Sweyn^  and  the  elevation  of  Canute,  brought  peace 
to  the  exhausted  Saxons. 

The  policy  of  that  prince  was  to  allay  the  animosities  be-> 
tween  hb  Danish  and  Saxon  subjects,  and  to  attempt  effect- 
ing a  cordial  union  between  them :  nor  was  he  unsuccessfiiL 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Danes  that  were  settled  id 
Mercia,  the  country  henceforth  enjoyed  peace.  At  what  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Bicester,  and  the  surrounding  villages  which 
had  been  destroyed,  commenced  the  re-erection  of  their  habi- 
tations, record  does  not  inform  us,  nor  can  it  be  discovered 
why  those  of  Berncester  preferred  the  other  side  of  the  brook 
to  the  site  on  which  the  town  had  previously  stood:  conjecture 
18  useless  ;  since  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  place  till  it  is 
found  constituting  a  part  of  the  vast  possessions  of  Wigod* 
de  JValUngfordy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  '• 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Roads. 

1  HB  bad  statd  of  the  Oxfordshire  roads '  was  long  proverbial, 
txiA  there  were  few  more  deservedly  stigmatized  than  those  iti 


*  Perhaps  '<  de  Wallingford"  has  been  added  to  his  name  in  later  ages,  to 
distinguish  this  thane  or  nobleman  by  his  residence,  which  was  at  Wallingford, 
«s  it  is  generally  admitted  that  surnames  were  introdoced  by  the  Normans. 

>  Kenncty  Antiq.  p.  83— -50. 

*  In  ancient  times  the  roads  were  repaired  either  by  sums  levied  upon  parishes^ 
or  by  the  senrioes  of  individuals ;  and  in  the  days  of  popery  it  was  considered  as 
an  highly  meritorieus  act  of  piety  to  devote  money  to  tbis  purpose ;  hence  the 
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tbe  neighbbuilibod  of  Bicester.  At  certain  seasons  the  latt'er 
wer6  absolutely  irtlpiiaaible^  and  at  all  limes  attended  with 
danger  to.  the  traveller.  Much  improvetnent^  however,  has  of 
late  years  been  effected  by  the  introdattion  of  turnpikes.  Tha 
road  leading  from  Bicester  to  Aylesbury  was  the  first  on  which 
th6  experiment  was  tried.  For  this  purpose^  an  act  of  par- 
liaaieBt  was  obtained,  10th  Geo.  III.  A.  D.  1770^ietiabIiBg 
trustees  to  borrow  sums 'ofmoney,  for  repairing  and  widening 
the  road ;  permitting  them  to  erect  gates^  and  reeeive  mode- 
rate tolls  for  the  liquidation  of  such  sums^  for  the  term  of 
twenty-one  years  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  aet\ 
By  the  successive  acts  of  1791  and  1813^  the  trustees  havt 
been  enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  further  improvemait8| 
and. the  commimicatkm  between  Bicester  and  Aylesbo^  may 
be  consider^  as  oonvehient  as  local  circumstakibes  will  admits 
The  tolls  are  of  4d,  for  every  beast  of  drau^t^  2d.  for  every 
horse  not  drawing,  1^.  3d.  per  soore  far  oxen,  &c,  and  lOd. 
for  calves^  sheep^  &c.  besides  double  tolls  on  Sundays.  The 
exemptions  are  limited  to  carriages^  &c.  employed  in  the  pub- 
lic service ;  to  carriages,  &c.  employed  in  purposes  of  hus- 
bandr)',  not  going  beyond  the  limits  of  each  respective  parish^ 
and  to  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  going  or  returning  from 
public  worship. 

In  1793  an  act  was  obtained  for  ^^  amending,  widening, 
and  repairing  the  road  from  Clay-hill,  in  the  turnpike-road 
between  Neat-Enslone  and  Chipping-Norton,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford^  over  the  Heyford-bri<%e  to  the  Water^lane,  in  tbe 


freqneaoy'of  ^onatioiis  towards  mending  tbe  high  vafu,  many  of  which  ttill 
conUiMeto  be  received.    See  Hist,  of  Bromley,  p.  31. 

«  The  acty  as  usual,  does  net  dispense  with  nny  law|  custom,  or  usage  whiOh 
requires  statute  work,  or  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  Of  repaifi  of  the 
,ro«d$  but  directs  the  contin^tion  of  the  same,  or  a  yearly  compositfon, 
to  be  paid  to  the  surveyor  of  the  roads  of  the  parish  in  which  such  highway- Is 
•ituated.    Act,  p.  SK),  22. 
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town  of  Bicester^  and  from  Bicester  to  the  tompike-road  in 
We8toa-on-the-^;Teen/'.  The  term  and  powers  of  the  act  were 
foither  enlarged  and  extended  in  1 8 13^  and  '^  the  road  branch- 
ing oat  of  the  turnpike-road  at  Bicester  windmill,  to  the  turn- 
pike-road leading  from  Blechington  to  Onalow-bridge,  in  the 
eoonty  of  Qxon^"  included  in  those  directed  to  be  repaired. 

In  the  same  session  (tIz*  1793,8 1st  Geo«  III.)  was  another 
act  passed  for  ^^  repairing  and  widening  the  road  from  the 
market-place  in  Bicester  to  the  Buckingham  turupike-road, 
in  Aynho,  in  the  county  of  Northampton/'  By  the  extension 
of  its  term  and  powers.  A,  D.  1813,  ^^the  road  branching  out 
of  the  tnmpike-^road  at  Bicester  Town's-end,  and  joining  the 
Boddngham  turnpike-road,  in  the  parish  of  Finmere,  co« 
Qxon,  was  incorporated  with  the  above ;''  since  which  the  re* 
pair  haa  eommenced. 

The  tolls  and  all  exemptions  on  these  roads  are  similar  t9 
dioie  on  the  Aylesbury  rcod  already  described ;  and  the  time 
sDotted  for  the  operation  of  each  of  these  acts  b  limited  te 
twentj-one  years  '• 

There  are  several  other  roads  leading  to  the  neighbouring 

lints  of  LHiuntpn,  Bucknell^  &c.  which  remiun  in  their  ori- 
pui  state ;  but  as  they  are  not  often  used  for  purposes  of 
naflk,  their  con£U<m  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  public  con**' 
JideratioD. 

)  See  the  diilprent  Acts. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
General  Description  of  the  Town. 

BicBSTER  is  situated  in  a  flat  country^  surroiuided  by  rich 
arable  and  pasture  land.  The  air  is  extremely  healthy^  and 
the  water  pure.  The  neighbourhood^  which  is  well  adapted 
for  the  chase^  has  long  been  the  annual  resort  of  gentlemen 
addicted  to  that  diversion. 

The  parish^  including  both  the  townships,  Market-end  and 
King*8-end,  may  be  estimated  to  contain  about  2600  acres^ 
of  which  the  greater  part  is  in  good  cultivation.  Graven-hill 
and  Merton  are  the  only  woods  to  which  it  is  contiguous. 

The  to^vn  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  street  extending 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  with  two  others  branching 
from  it  called  Crockwell  and  Water-lane. 

That  part  of  the  principal  street  named  New- buildings  is 
in  all  probability  the  most  recent  part  of  the  town,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  ancient  writings  quoted  by  Ken- 
net  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  an  hermitage  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Horwood,  may 
be  adduced  as  proof  that  there  were  no  other  buildings  adjoin- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  except  the  chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  both  of  which  were  probably  surrounded  by  aplot 
of  ground,  then  called  "  the  Hermitage  Close,*'  which  ex- 
tended into  Crockwell. 

« 

Within  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  present  inhabitants^ 
the  site  of  the  turnpike  was  known  by  the  name  of  Butts^ 
corner;  from  which  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  this  spot 
was  anciently  without  the  boundaries  of  the  town ;  the  name 
intimating  that  butts,  or  ends  of  lands,  (in  the  field)  extended 
to  that  spot '.  Perhaps  it  may  be  proper  to  add^  that  the 
-  I      I    »  ■  I ■         111  I  ,  II 

4 

*  Thai  opiniou  seems  warranted  by  Kcumt*$  Glossary >  though  Bome  may  coo- 
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garden  belonging  to  ilie  turnpike  was  formerly  the  common 

Orodtwell  probably  derived  its  name  from  an  ttnciettt  tri* 
angular  well  of  excellent  water,  lit  present  covered  by  the 
ooiner  house,  at  the  bottom  of  that  street^  but  which  was  for- 
merly open  and  exposed.    When  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
boQd  over  the  spring,  port  of  its  waters  were  conveyed  into  A 
weB  on  the  waste,  and  part  to  a  small  reservoir,  called  the 
Horse  Spring,  then  under  the  wall,  but  now  in  the  close  of 
John  Coker^  Esq.  The  well  has  been  since  removed,  and  that 
which  is  now  found  near  the  spot,  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  ^  above  gentleman,  about  the  year  1794.    A  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  a  wool-comber,  formed  the  adjoin- 
ing premises  into  a  bath,  but  as  the  speculation  was  not  sue - 
cenfiil  they  have  since  been  converted  into  a  dwe4Iing->house« 
The  name  of  Crockwell  appears  as  early  asA.D.  1211,  wheil 
a  Walter  de  Crockwell  is  mentioned  in  the  priory  annals, 
whose  name,  it  is  very  probable,  was  derived  from  this  place* 
In  1245,  a  messuage  in  Crockwell  is  described  as  given  by 
^Wilam  Longspee  to  the  canons.     Crockwell  was  inhabited 
>ff  «nie  indigent  people,  who  received  alms  of  tihe  priory,  in 
IW;  and  for  some  years  has  been  the  abode  of  the  poorer 
dw  only  *. 


jeetore  tbat  it  derived  its  oamc  from  haying  been  the  spot  o|i  which  the  huttn 
hr  the  piactinog  of  archery  were  formely  placed. 

*  Until  vithin  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  honses  in  CrodtweTI  were 
let  to  thr  poor  at  a  moderate  retot,  (from  1 5«.  to  22.  per  annrnn^  aceoiding  td 
tbor  difiereot  state  of  repairi  and  the  evtcat  cf^rden  attacivefd) ;  bat  dhMfc 
that  peritjd  two  isdividuals  (one  of  whom  is  since  dead)  conmicQced  a  kind  of 
specolatioM 4o  these  cottages,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  property ;  and  by 
Ending  and  subdividing  the  old  iMMMes,  were  not  satisfied  by  readering  them 
•Bwli  and  inooovenient*  bat  enhanced  the  rent  beyond  all  pi'o[ioiliow ;  so 
ISUX  St  preseot  there  are  oottagct,  without  a  foot  of  ground  attadbed,  and  at 
aost  ooapisting  of  two  or  three  rooms,  which  are  actually  let  far  7/.  per  an* 
aom.'*»I>isgniceful  indeed  to  the  avaricious  and  unfeeling  owner ! 

C 
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Traces  still  remain  of  a  back  road  through  the  brook  into 
King's-end,  which  served  for  the  use  of  teams  when  the  drivers 
wished  to  avoid  the  town.  After  the  turnpike-road  was  roade^ 
this  way  was  rendered  impassable,  and  the  ground  added  to 
Mr.  Cpker's  close,  on  the  condition  of  his  allowing  a  foot- 
path through  the  adjoining  Dovehouse  close  :  part  of  these 
closes  were  formerly  called  Crockwell  Moor. 

She€p  Street,  in  old  writings,  is  called  St.  John's-street, 
most  likely  from  its  leading  to  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist :  and  it  appears  to  have  borne  that  name  from  a  very 
early  period  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  present 
name  is  derived  from  the  sheep-market,  which  is  kept  in' it. 
This  street,  together  with  the  market-place,  is  inhabited  by 
the  principal  tradesmen  of  the  town,  whose  dwellings  are  in 
general  very  respectable.  The  Market'hiU  is  a  small  square, 
having  on  one  side  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  which  is  the  first  in 
Bicester.  The  Shambles  are  a  long  range  of  open  buildings, 
erected  for  the  express  accommodation  of  the  butchers, 
but  which  are  now  little  used;  that  class  of  the  town's- 
people  preferring  shops  attached  to  their  own  dwellings.  For- 
merly this  place  was  much  resorted  to,  and  was  crowded 
by  a  row  of  butchers'  stalls  on  each  side,  besides  the  sham- 
bles. The  Town^hall  is  an  adjoining  building,  bearing 
the  date  of  1686,  but  erected  in  1622 '.  Its  eastern  end  is 
surmounted  by  a  turret,  with  a  bell  and  clock ;  the  former  of 
which  is  used  to  collect  the  officers  and  townsmen  when  they 
meet  here  on  parochial  business.  The  ground  floor  is  let 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  used  as  a  dwelling- 
liouse.  In  this  hall  the  charity  school  was  held  about  fifty  years 
ago,  but  it  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  smaller  room  built 
over  the  Cage  and  Engine-house. 
-^— — — ^■■— ^— — ■— — — ^wi^— ^-^— — — ^»^— **— ^— 1^^— ^—■^■■i  II 

B  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  "  Towne  Eaule**  may  be  found  od  the 
back  of  one  of  the  old  writiDgs  in  the  Wallingford  chest. 
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Opposite  these  stood  the  piUory  and  whtpfnng-post,  which 
removed  some  years  since,  and  the  irons  belonging  to  it 
aflixed  to  a  post  in  the  Shambles.  The  stocks  still  remain  in 
front  of  the  cage. 

One  branch  of  the  brook  crosses  the  street  just  below  the 
end  of  the  Watet'lane ;  under  an  arched  bridge  guarded  hy 
a  parapet  on  one  side,  where  the  channel  is  considerably  en- 
laj^ed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^ 
in  washing  and  watering  horses.  On  the  embankment  is  a 
^ng^e  row  of  houses  which  constitute  the  principfeil  building) 
of  the  Water-lane.  The  Meeting-house^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road^  stands  upon  the  site  of  some  buildings  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  1724,  which  extended 
its  ravages  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  King's  Arms.  Adjoining 
the  turnpike  was  a  very  ancient  mi//,  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book,  the  dam  of  which,  a  fine  body  of  wiiter,  was  greatly  ad- 
nired  by  strangers.  The  mill-house  has  been  improved, 
and  b  now  a  handsome  structure,  but  has  lost  much  of  its 
pict]iresc|ue  appearance,  from  the  water  having  been  lately 
ttthed  over,  and  the  space  covered  with  greeu'sward. 

^t  a  short  distance  fit>m  Blind*lane  stands  the  Pest^house^ 
erected  for  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  small 
^Qs.  The  IVork-house  is  a  substantial  building  belonging  to 
the  feoffees  of  estates  for  charitable  purposes,  but  let  to  the 
paiisb,  and  capable  of  accommodating  forty  poor  individuals. 
Nearer  to.  the  Market-bill  is  the  handsome  residence  of 
Blr.  Davis.' 

The  Causeway  extends  from  the  town  brook  to  the  church- 
yard, «nd  was  originally  a  raised  bank  (as  the  name  implies) 
far  crossing  the  brook  :  the  whole  of  the  hollow  way  has  been 
of  late  years  filled  up,  and  the  brook  arched  over ;  but,  in 
rainy  seasons,  the  bank  is  frequently  overflowed,  and  the 
homes  inundated.  A  small  lane  leads  to  Place -yard,  so 
caDed  firom  its  being  the  site  of  the  Priory. 

c2 
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The  Church^yard,  which  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
highway,  is  used  as  a  thorough-fiure  from  one  township  to 
the  olher.  The  church  is  the  place  of  worship  common  to 
both  townships. 

King's^endj  according  to  Kennett,  is  built  on  the  site  of 
'  the  old  town  of  Berinoestre  or  Bicester,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  about  the  year  913.  A  few  houses  afterwards 
erected  on  the  spot  obtained  the  name  of  the  Villaffe  of 
Bigenhulj  which^  however,  gave  way  to  that  of  King's-end, 
the  township  having  beenjcnown  by  the  latter  appellation  so 
early  as  1399.  TiH  of  late  years  there  was  a  large  green, 
with  several  houses  upon  it ;  these  have  been  pulled  down^ 
and  the  green  added  to  the  pleasure  grounds  of  John  Coker, 
Esq.  the  lord  of  the  mtoor,  whose  seat  is  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  town.  For  the  accommodation  of  those  poor  who  were 
deprived  of  habitations  by  taking  down  the  houses  on  the 
green,  some  buildings  have  been  erected  upon  the  land 
adjoining  King's-end  turnpike. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  great  importance  now  carried 
on  at  Bicester;  though  formerly  the  making  of  sack-cloth, 
and  of  common  leather  slippers,  together  with  the  combing 
of  Jersey  wool,  formed  the  (employment  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants.  Some  df  the  poor  have  been  of  late  years 
employed  in  the  lace  trade  |  but  even  this  seems  declining, 
and  time  alone  can  discover  whether  the  new  business  intro* 
duced^  viz.  the  plaiting  of  sttratv,  will  rise  to  any  consequence. 
Many  ancient  writers  have  sj|>oken  in  praise  of  the  excellence 
of  Bimter  malt  liquor,  a  reputation  which  at  present  it  most 
justly  retains.  The  town  derives  great  benefit  from  its  mar- 
ket and  fairs^  which  are  well  attended  by  dealers  in  cattle. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

State  of  the  Inhabitant $j  Tenures^  Vc. 

1  HB  earliest  authentic  records  represent  Bicester  as  forming 
a  part  of  the   Honour  of  fVallingford ;  but  as  there  is  no 
particular    account    of  the  village   anterior    to    Doomsday 
Book,  and  that  volume  is  universally  considered   as   valu- 
able a  piece  of  antiquity  as  any  age  or  nation  could  ever 
boost,  a  short  account  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. — 
The  idea  of  this  undertaking  was  most  likely  suggested  by  the 
survey  instituted  by  the  celebrated  King  Alfred ;  and  reflects 
honour   on   the   memory  of  William.     Executed  at  a  time 
(A.  D.  1082)  when  the  Conqueror's  authority  was  fully  esta- 
bUied,  and  the  land  divided  among  his  chieftains,  it  conveys  a 
vmrate  account  of  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     To  attain  as 
octtto  correctness*  as  possible,  the  commissioners  were  em- 
fowtted  to  examine  upon  oath  the  lords  of  each  manor ^  the 
presbyiers  of  each  church,   the  reeves  of  every  hundred,  and 
six  villains  of  every  village,  relative  to  the  quantity  of  mea- 
dow, pasture,  wood,  and  arable  land  in  their  district,  the 
names  of  the  proprietors,  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  the 
arnnber  of  tenanto,  cottagers,  and  slaves,  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  lived  upon  the  different  estates,  and  their  probable 
value.     The  work  was  executed  with  fidelity,  and  every  par- 
ticular entered  regularly  in  the  register.    Oxfordshire  was  the 
fearteenth  county  surveyed  (A.D.  1084),  and  the  following 
is  a  correct  extract  of  the  part  relating  to  the  village  of  Bi- 
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Ide .  Ro .  (be  Oilgi)  ten?  Bernecjsstre  p  .ii  •  Ma- 
ner .    Ibi  sr  .  xv .  hidae  ^  dim  .  Tra ,  xxii .  car .  De 

hac  tra  •  iii .  hidae  sr  in  dnio .  ^j  ibi  •  vi  •  car .  tl  ^  • 
serui .  ^  xxviii .  uitti  cu  .  xii ii .  bord  hnt  xvi .  car  • 
Ibi  II .  molini  de  xl  .  solid.  ^  xii .  ac  pti .  Silua  .  i  .q^ 
Ig  •  ^  una  lat      -  Valuit .  xv  .  lib  .  M  .  xvi . 

Translation.—^^  Robert  (De  Oilgi)  holds  Bemcester  for  2 
manors '.  There  are  15  hides  and  an  half  land  of  22  caru- 
cates :  of  which  3  hides  are  in  demesne,  wherein  are  6  cam* 
cates,  and  5  servants  and  28  villains,  with  14  borderers,  and 
they  have  16  carueates.  There  are  2  mills  *  of  40  shillings 
rents,  and  12  acres  of  meadow,  A  wood  of  one  quarrentine 
in  breadth  and  one  in  length.  In  the  days  of  King  Edward 
it  was  worth  15/,  now  16/. ' 

The  total  change  of  measures  and  manners  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  precipe  meaning  of  the  terms  used 
in  the  survey,  and  adopted  by  writers  in  the  following  ages. 
Investigation  has  proved  that  no  definite  number  of  acres  can 
be  obtained  from  these  loose  measures,  varying  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  counties.     A  hide  of  land,  for  instance^ 
according  to  Gervaise  of  Tilbury,  is  100  acres  ;  the  Malms- 
bury  MS.  computes  it  at  ninety-six :  but,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  a  hide  at  Chesterton  is  reckoned  at  no  more  than 
sixty-four  acres,  and  valued  at  forty  shillings  ^.     The  carucate 
is  equally  ambiguous,  and  only  signifies  as  much  arable  land 
as  could  be  tilled  by  one  plough :  according  to  a  computation 


>  Now  the  manors  of  Bicester  and  Wretchvio. 

9  One  ftandiDg  at  the  bottom  of  the  Wateiwlaoe,  the  other  at  the  north  end 
of  Mr.  Coker'i  close, 
s  Rennett,  p.  65. 
i  Hyde  frpm  the  Saxon  tyfh  a  home  or  habitttion.  Kennett't  Glossary, 
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made  in  the  tw«ity-second  year  of  Edward  III.  it  contained 
112  acres,  though  some  charters  reckon  it  at  100^  and  others 
as  low  as  forty  acres.  Kennett  reckons  the  quarrentine  at 
forty  perches,  or  a  {iirlong  ^. 

The  various  descriptions  of  inhabitants  are  better  ascer« 
tained.  The  servi  or  peasants  were  those  usually  denomi- 
nated pure  villains  or  villains  in  gross.  These  were  witli- 
out  any  determinate  tenure  of  lands ;  and,  at  the  arbitrary 
pleasure  of  their  lords,  appointed  to  such  servile  works,'  and 
for  such  wages  as  they  chose  to  give  them.  They  were  ab« 
solute  slaves  in  person,  issue,  and  stock ;  and  might  be  re- 
moved and  sold  at  pleasure.  The  villani,  or  viUains  regard* 
danij  were  of  a  superior  degree,  andlield  some  cottages  and 
lands,  for  which  they  w^e  burthened  at  i^pointed  seasons 
with  some  stated  servile  work  or  offices,  such  aa  mowing, 
reaping,  plowing,  sowing,  &c.  and  were  conveyed  from- 
one  proprietor  to  another,  as  appurtenances  of  the  manor  to 
wliM^  they  belonged  ^.  The  bordarii,  or  borderers,  were  less 
sovile  in  condition  than  the  villains  :  they  had  a  bord  or  cot- .. 
tap,  with  a  small  parcel  of  land,  allowed  them,  on  condition 

'(rioawYy  4Tt.  Carucatef  Quarreniine,  &c. 

*  Kennctt's  Glossary  cootaitis  the  folluwiog  initanoes  of  their  persons  beiog 
epsTeyed  witb  their  lands  so  held  in  villainage.  <*  William  de  Longspee  con- 
fined to  the  Priory  of  Burcester  land  in  Wrechwike — cum  villanis  et  eoram 
seqaelis  et  catallis  (p.  216).  So  Hamo  de  Gattone  convej'ed  his  lands  m 
Wrechwike,  ^um  omnibos  villanis  eteorum  tenementisetseqnelis  (p.  S7S);-— 
Tillano^,  cum  viltanagiis  onin.'bu9>  rataliis,  et  tota  iteqnela  ipsorum  $  (p.SSd); 
— una  cuui  villanis  coterellis,  rorum  catallis,  servitiig,  sectis,  et  sequelis. 
p.  310).  lo  the  charter  of  Gilbert  Basset  and  Egiline  his  wife  to  the  priory 
€i  Bicester,'— Terram  nostram  do  Votesdun  et  de  Westcote,  cuiii  omnibas 
pertinentiis  sui*,  scilicet  dominium  Dostrum  cum  viilaoagio  (p.  1^1).  He  adds, 
this  tenure  is  now  extinct,  yet  the  footsteps  of  it  still  remain  in  those  costo- 
mafy  services  which  are  bow  reserved  from  some  tenants  to  the  lord ;  as 
pvticQlarty  from  Ibe  teoants  of  Mr.  John  Cuker,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bur- 
certer,  Kingvcnd.'*  None  of  the  tenants,  however,  of  the  present  Mr.  Coker 
perform  any  servkse,  and  the  nature  of  the  above  is  now  unknown. 


*riri«g  their  „.„.  6o„  irth^T**^""- 

ocKTiption.  ^™^  '""'  'he  above 

Among  the  riUmas,   the  any^U^ 

r?"f .  ■"<'  •««>  to  h.™  mc,eMed°^if  „«1  J     """«• 

-^,.,H.".T-:-t;rt;'-Cs:'s 

oblige!  u,  ..,e„d  U,e  Wn^  pt".„.„  r^"""'  ""  "» 
■Me  «d  eowi^ds  the  ,.L„  "  I         '  "  «>"' • '™<».- 

»».rinw.,,.<,„.,a.  ™.;"J?.r.■s:x''"^''"■ 
«««  the  only  condition.  o„  whrtllH,'  ^^  ™* 
auSeted  to  be  enioved  FV,7  ?  ""^  «""'«'.  " 
powe„d  to  de^rd^t^nXT.;  :„«  -""hT" 

:r^eir'r.^^.xr,-r""'-^^^^^ 
r.».i».in,™zw.e.^r;r^-r--»|. 
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df  finding  their  lord  in  eggs,  ponkry,  and  other  trifliQg  articles 
for  hk  board  and  entertainment.  Willis  xepicsents  them  as 
diving  their  name  from  boarding  where  they  worked  : 
though  in  other  points  he  makes  them  agree  with  the  above 
description. 

'  Among  the  villains,  the  andllaf  or  woman  servant,  was 
also  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  lord. 

Slavery  and  villainage  existed  long  before  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  seem  to  have  increased,  if  not  to  have  ariseti;^ 
from  the  perpetual  wars  during  the  Heptarchy,  and  the  de-- 
predatiaiia  of  the  Danes.  Prisoners  taken  In  battle,  or  car-> 
ried  off  in  their  frequent  inroads,  were  reduced  to  slavery^ 
ttMl  became,  by  right  of  war,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their 
lords  7. 

The  lord  of  the  domain  held  his  lands  immediately  of  the 
king  in  cafnte,  by  military  service.  By  this  tenure  he  was 
required  to  defend  the  kmg  and  kingdom  at  the  head  of  his 
vasttib  ;  the  grant  of  the  lands  being  considered  as  the  dniy 
pary  of  the  troops,  supposed  to  be  in  constant  readiness  for 
service;  and  therefore  the  number  of  knights'  fees  in. the 
domain  was  accurately  ascertained.  In  addition,  he  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  king  in  parliament ;  to  grant  a  reason- 
able aid  towards  the  ransom  of  his  sovereign  if  taken  pri- 
soner in  war,  towards  assisting  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight, 
or  to  the  marrying  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Nor  indeed  were 
these  the  only  conditions  on  which  lands  were  granted,  or 
suifiered  to  be  enjoyed.  Every  year  the  sheriffs  were  em- 
powered to  demand  certain  trifling  payments,  to  remind  the 
vassal  that  he  held  tbem  conditionally.  If  he  died  and  left 
his  heir  under  age,  the  king,  under  pretence  of  acting  as 
guardian,  immediately  took  possession  of  the  lands,  and  re- 


Hiimey  Appefidu^  vul.i.  |i.  163$  (^inburgb,  1803). 
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tained  the  profits^  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  education  of 
the  minor^  and  of  obtaining  another  person  to  perform  his 
aenriees.  If  the  heir  was  a  female^  she  was  not  allowed  to 
many  without  the  king's  consent^  and  was  often  compelled 
to  purchase  that  consent  by  payment  of  a  very  large  sum  of 
nsoney.  When  the  heir  came  of  age^  and  was  admitted  to 
the  possession  of  the  estate^  a  fine  was  demanded,  called 
ftUefy  because  it  relieved  the  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
soiereign^  into  which  they  fell  at  tlie  death  of  every  possessor, 
whether  the  heir  were  of  age  or  not.  In  after  times  scuiage  * 
also  was  another  demand  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It 
was  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  lieu  of  actual  service  in  the  field, 
by  those  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform  that 
service  in  person^  or  to  provide  a  substitute  ^. 

Such  were  the  troublesome  services  and  prestations  to 
which  every  man  who  held  lands  of  the  crown  was  subjected, 
and  which  every  baron  constrained  his  vassals  to  pay  to  him- 
self. Thus,  every  baron  was  a  petty  king^  and  every  barony 
a  Ungdom  in  miniature.  In  time  of  war^  the  vassak  repaired 
^^  standard  of  their  lord^  and  in  peace  he  exercised  the 

Batfions  of  their  judge.    ^'  In  his  court,  commonly  held  iu 

Idsbeik,  and  to  which  all  the  tenants  owed  suit  and  service, 
k  administered  justice  in  person,  <Mr  by  his  bailiff^  not  only 
compelling  the  payment  of  debts  and  the  performiuioe  of  con- 
tracts, but  redressing  wrongs  and  punishing  crimes,  even  with 
capital  punishments ;  so  that  hereby  the  vassals  were  tai^t 
to  regard  their  lord  as  their  sovereign^  and  his  will  more  than 
the  laws  of  their  country '°.'' 

The  above  sketch  of  the  relative  state  of  the  king,  barons, 
and  people,  as  it  existed  soon  after  the  conquest^  is  not  only 


*  Prom  icutum,  a  shield. 

9  Henry's dreat  Britain,  rol.  vi.  p.  11-20. 

>*  IM,  ?ol.  vi.  p,  99. 
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applicable  to  the  village  of  Bicester,  but  is  generally  descrip- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  introduction  of  the  Norman 
government  materially  affected  the  inhabitants  of  Bicester. 
Their  lord  was  the  friend  of  the  conqueror,  and  maintained  his 
influence  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death :  nor  is  it  clear 
that  his  son-in-^law  introduced  any  change.  In  the  disputes 
between  King  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Brien  Fit2- 
count,  the  superior  lord,  with  his  feudatory  vassal  Gilbert 
Basset,  adhered  to  the  empress  during  every  turn  of  fortune  ; 
and  on  the  accession  of  her  son  Henry  II.,  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  following  very  important  charter  of  privileges,  2d 
Henry  II. 

Translation. — '*  Hjjnry,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Eng- 
land and  Duke  of  Normandy,  &c.  to  the  bishops,  earls,  ba- 
rons, justices,  and  all  my  ministers  and  faitliful  servants, 
French  and  English,  of  all  England  and  Normandy,  health. 
I  command  you  that  all  the  men  and  merchants  of  the  Honour 
of  Wallingford,  that  they  may  enjoy  firm  peace  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  wherever  they  may  be.  And  ye  shall  know 
me  to  have  given  and  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity  all  laws 
and  customs,  well  and  honourable,  as  better  and  more  ho- 
nourably they  enjoyed  them  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  of 
my  great-grandfather  King  William,  and  the  time  of  my 
grandfather  King  Henry.  I  grant  to  them  also,  wherever 
they  may  go  with  their  merchandise,  purchases,  or  articles  for 
sale,  throughout  all  my  land  of  England  and  Normandy^ 
Aquitiun  and  Anjou,  by  water  and  by  ktndy  by  wood  and  by 
strand;  they  shall  be  free  from  toUage,  pontage,  passage,  pic- 
age,  pannage,  and  stallage ;  in  shires  and  hundreds,  and  di- 
visions of  shires  and  hundreds ;  from  aid  of  the  sheriff",  and 


'■  Bailiffs  of  shprifb  had  a  customary  fine  to  pay  them ;  from  these  the  men 
of  the  Honour  of  Wallingford  were»  by  ibis  privilege,  exemfit. 
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aervice  c(  gdd  and  Danegeld  '*,  from  hidage  *'^  and  blood- 
wite  *^  and  bredewite^^j  from  murders,  and  various  services  ap* 
pertaining  to  murders '%  and  from  works  of  castles,  of  walk,  of 
ditches^of  bridges,  of  footways,  and  from  all  customs  andsecular 
exactions,  and  servile  works  **' ;  they  shall  not  be  molested  by 
any  law  to  be  made  above  ten  pounds.  I  prohibit  and  com- 
mand, that  nothing  above  this  be  made,  lest  any  thing  above 
tins  vex  or  disturb.  Witness,  Theobald  Archbishop  of  Can- 
teibury  and  others. 

'<  Dated  at  Oxford,  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1 156.'' 

This  charter  was  confirmed,  and  enlarged  with  many  ad- 
ditioDal  privileges,  by  Henry  III. 

The  above  charter  clearly  defines  the  usages  and  customs 
of  the  nation  before  and  after  the  conquest ;  and  confirms 
die  testimony  of  historians,  that  almost  every  crime  might 
be  compromised  by  paying  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
the  injured  party  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  accept  of  as 
a  eompensation.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  these  and 
sfaequent  ages,  violence  frequently  prevailed,  and  the  exe- 


"  6dd,  a  tax.  DaDe-geld,  a  lax  imposed  by  the  Danes,  which  was  oon- 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  for  many  years  after  the  Conquest. 

^  Ifidage,  a  tribute  raited  on  every  hide  of  land. 

*<  A  custoniary  fine  paid  as  a  composition  for  the  shedding  or  drawing  of 
Mood. 

■'  A  fine  arising  from  any  default  in  the  assize  of  bread. 

^  By  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  any  person,  was  tnuniered,  the 
Bwrderer  was  to  be  apprehended  by  the  fribourg  where  the  t>ody  was  foond^ 
aad  delivered  up  to  justice.  If  he  could  not  be  immediately  taken,  a  respite 
of  ooe  month  and  a  day  was  allowed  to  the  said  inhabitants;  and  if  he  was 
not  then  produced,  a  fine  was  imposed  of  forty-six  marks,  of  which  sum  Hen- 
ry 1.  appointed  forty  marks  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  and  six  to  the  neiirast  rela- 
tioQS  of  the  party  mnrdered.  The  inhabitants  of  Walliogford  were  exempt 
tbia  fine. 

"  Either  pcfwmal  labour,  or  a  contribution  in  mooey.    Kennett't  GJot- 
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cutiaii  of  the  laws  was  imerrupted;  so  that  men  were  o^ig^ 
to  seek  their  safety  iu  unlawful  combinations,  examples  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Hume.  This  subject,  however,  ap- 
pertaining more  properly  to  general  than  to  local  history^ 
those  who  wish  information  respecting  it  are  referred  to  that 
author,  or  Dr.  Henry. 

From  Doomsday  Book  it  is  evident  the  whoU  of  the  ma-» 
nors  of  Bicester  and  Wretchwic  belonged  to  Robert  De  Oilgi. 
When  these  were  afterwards  granted  to  Gilbert  Basset, 
senior,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  part  of  them  was  alienated  ; 
and  that  they  descended  to  his  heirs  in  the  same  imdivided 
ftate,  for  several  generations,  is  evident  from  an  inquisitioa 
taken  of  the  Honour  of  Walliugford,  A.  D.  1212,  reciting 
Richard  De  Camvil  as  holding  seven  knight's  fees,  which 
Kennett  makes  Bicester,  Wretchwic,  and  Stratton,  the  origi- 
nal grant.  But  if  these  knight's  fees  contained  the  whole  pa-> 
rishes,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  two  grants  the  same  year  to 
Bicester  Priory,  one  of  which  is  expressly  said  to  be  by  James 
le  Bret,  lotd  of  Biggenhull,  and  the  other  by  the  prioress  and 
nuns  of  Merkyate,  who  had  a  mansion  and  estate  in  Bicester ; 
unless  we  suppose  the  latter  manors  were  granted  by  the  Bas- 
set family,  who  still  remained  superior  lords  of  the  fee,  and 
that  they  were  held  by  some  unspecified  tenure  '^.  The  other 
names  which  shortly  after  occur,  as  possessing  land,  &c.  are 
RobertClerk  (A.D.  1214),  Robert  Fitz- Michael  (A.D.  1217), 
and  Thomas  Brito  (A.  D.  1222) ;  and  these  are  noticed  for 
their  donations  to  the  priory.  But  the  virgate  of  land  is  ex- 
pressly stated  as  given  to  Robert  Clerk  '^  for  his  homage  andser^ 
vice^  a  circumstance  which  goes  very  far  to  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  other  persons  held  their  lands  in  the  same  way. 

A:  D.  1245.     A  sum  being  laid  on  every  knight'a  fee,  for 


*»*•  Kennctl,  p.  116  &  177.  »»  lb,  p.  ISO. 
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narrying  file  king^e  eldest  daughter^  die  prior  of  Bicester 
Priory  paid  three  marks  ^, 

No  better  statement  can  be  given  of  the  situation  of  the 
Trains  not  only  in  Bicester  but  throughout  the  kingdom,  as 
it  regarded  their  services,  than  the  following  extract  from 
an  account  of  the  ''Tenants,  Rents,  and  Services,"  within 
Ae  manq^  of  Bicester,  in  eight  parchment  folios,  taken  in 
1325,  18-19th  Eklward  II.,  now  in  the  possesion  of  John 
Coker,  Esq.  lord  of  the  manor,  and  quoted  at  large  in  Ken- 
nett's  Paroch.  Ant. 

TrandaHon.''-^^^  Robert  son  of  Nicholas  Germayn  holds 
one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  in  villainage,  at  the  will 
gf  the  lady;  and  is  bound  to  perform  one  ploughing  in 
winter,  and  one  weeding,  and  one  wedbedrip  *',  at  the 
will  of  the  lady,  and  shall  have  one  meal^  and  is  boimd  to 
pel  form  one  mowing  for  half  a  day;  and  a  whole  yard  land 
of  the  same  tenure  shall  have  gratuitously  at  vesper^", 
which  are  called  evenyngs^  as  much  of  what  is  mown  as  a 
can  lift  up  with  his  scythe,  and  carry  home  with  the 
;  and  half  a  yard  land  of  the  same  tenure  shall  have 
m  tbe  evening  gratis,  with  a  companion,  as  much  of  what 
IB  mown  as  a  mower  can  lift  up  with  his  scythe  and  carry 
home;  and  the  mower  shall  have  his  breakfast  from  the 
lady  prioress:  and  the  said  Robert,  and  all  other  copyhold 
tenants  of  the  lady,  are  bound  to  turn  the  grass  which  has 
been  gratuitotsly  mowed  in  the  meadow  called  Gilberdesham, 


*  Kchnett,  p.  235.        *'  One  custonaary  day*s  work.    Glnss.  art.  Bedrip. 

**  Time  of  even-fuog,  at  which  it  was  presumed  he  would  be  present.  Keo- 
abserres  that  the  daily  claim  of  a  faprg'tt  by  the  wo<td-cutter  is  derlviid 
horn  tbeje  customs;  and  adds,  with  true  clerical  anx'ety  for  the  welfare  of 
his  flock,  that  it  is  no  better  than  theft,  and  ou|^ht  to  be  puuished  accord- 
iogly.    Okmmrj* 
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without  receiving  a  dinner^  aad  tiiere  to  toss  up  the  hay,  and 
make  it  into  codui;  «id  he  is  bound  to  carry  four  cartloads 
of  hay  U>  the  yard  of  the  prioress,  and  he  shall  have  one  break- 
CMC  from  the  lady  prioress :  and  a  yard  land  of  the  same  kind 
shall  perform  three  days  work-in  autumn,  to  wit,  one  day's 
work  without  a  dinner,  with  three  men,  and  one  day's  work 
without  a  dinner,  with  one  man ;  and  if  he  be  a  binder,  he 
shall  have  at  the  said  day's  work  one  sheaf  of  wheat  for  seed 
of  the  last  wheat  that  was  bound :  and  he  is  bound  also  to 
perform  one  day's  work  at  the  will  of  the  lady,  with  his  whole 
family  except  his  wife,  and  shall  dine  with  the  lady ;  and  as 
often  as  the  binder  has  his  dinner,  he  shall  not  have  the  sheaf; 
and  he  is  bound  to  carry  four  cart-loads  of  wheat  in  autumn 
to  the  manor  of  the  lady,  and  he  shall  have  one  breakfast ; 
and  he  is  bound  to  be  assessed  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  at 
the  will  of  the  lady  prioress;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  sell  a  male 
horse  nor  an  ox  of  his  own  feeding,  nor  to  put  his  son  to 
learning,  nor  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage'',  without 
the  permission  and  will  of  the  prioress :  but  if  the  lady  pri- 
oress be  present,  the  said  Robert  shall  fetch  and  carry  eat- 
ables and  drinkable  to  the  prioress  during  the  time  that  she 
shall  tarry  in  the  county,  at  her  will ;  and  he  shall  also  pay 
rent  per  annum,  at  the  four  usual  times,  2s.  6d,  and  suit  of 
court." 

Under  the  article  Libere  Tenenies  ad  Termiwjtm  FU^b 
Cotiag,  are  the  following  entries : 

^*  Matilda  le  Tallier  holds  by  the  court  roll  one  messuage, 
with  its  curtilege,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  shall  pay  at  the 
four  usual  feasts  45.  per  annum,  and  suit  of  court. 

"  Isabella  Maunde,  &c.  2^.  John  Monkes  and  Matilda 
his  wife,  by  written  indenture,  &c.  35.     John  Abbot  holds 


*'  What  would  the  present  genera  tino  of  farmers  say  to  these  reslrictioBi  i 
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dn  the  end  of  his  life,  by  the  court  rdl^  ooeacre  and  one  rod 
of  land,  laying  in  the  fields  of  Bicester^  in  five  parcels,  at 
I8d.  per  annum. 

''Alice,  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  le  Grey,  cotterel 
and  native  to  the  lady,  holds  one  messuage,  two  acres  of  land, 
and  half  an  acre  of  meadow ;  and  is  bound  to  perform  one 
day's  weeding,  and  one  day's  customary  work,  and  one  day's 
haymaking,  and  to  find  one  man  to  make  hay  with  the  afore*- 
said  Robert,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  and  to  make  three  custo- 
maiy  days'  work  in  autumn^  without  food,  and  shall  pay  I2d, 
rent  per  annum.'* 

From  the  above  extracts  it  plainly  appears  that  many  df 

the  natives^  cottars,  and  villains,  were  bound  to  perform  their 

various  services  without  food,  or,  at  least,  witk  only  one 

meal  from  their  lords.     The  land  which  they  held  by  these 

services  was  their  only  wages :  but,   at  tile  close  of  harvest, 

they  usually  had  an  extra  meal  or  dinner,  called  the  harvest'- 

bome^.     On  this  day  all  the  tenilies  of  the  customary  te« 

Hants  were  bound  to  give  their  services,  ekcept  their  wives 

ai  shepherds,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  imable  to 

Wane  the  house,  and  tfle  latter  their  flocks.     This  dav  of  re- 

joidog  was  usually  celebrated  with  singing  and  feasting ;  and 

Ann  this  the  present  custom  of  keeping  harvest*honie  had 

its  origin.     Nothing,  however,  showc  their  state  of  bondage 

more  conspicuously  than  the  prohibitory  clauses  relative  to 

the  fliarrying  of  their  daughters  and  the  education  of  their 

SOBS,  both  grounded  on  the  fears  of  the  lord  lest  the  chil^ 

dren  should  be  unable  to  perform  the  stipulated  services. 

From  the  same  folios  above  mentioned  it  is  evident  that 
the  lords  of  the  manor  provided  a  public  bake«-house,  to  which 


**  Anno  1293.     Homines  de  Uejrdington  ad  curiam  domini  tingulis  anniy 
fotum  Micbaelis  «t  Sti  Martiui  venient  cum  (oto  a&  plena  dyteno  sicuC 
bACteeoi  ouotueTerunt.     Kunnetl,  ^.  320. 
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every  tenant  was  expected  to  take  his  victuals  to  be  dressed^ 
where  a  regular  toll  was  paid :  it  is  entered  as  follows: — 
^^  John  the  baker,  and  Christiana  his  wife,  hold  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  as  aforesaid,  four  houses,  with  their  curtilages,  and 
one  oven,  with  customary  suit  to  it,  and  pay  2s,  per  annum^ 
and  suit  of  court."  With  the  same  benevolence  they  pro- 
vided a  mill  for  grinding  com,  and  here  also  a  regular  toll 
was  taken  '^ 

It  would  appear  pretty  evident  that  mechanical  professions 
were  accounted  more  honourable  than  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, since  the  laws  prohibited  any  man  from  putting  his 
son  to  any  employment  except  agriculiure,  unless  he  possess- 
ed 20^.  per  annum  in  land  ^.     The  very  cursory  notice  made 
in  the  folios  of  the  persons  attached  to  mechanical  professions, 
leaves  us  ignorant  of  their  state  in  Bicester ;  though  we  may 
safely  conclude  they  were  few  in  number,  very  ignorant,  and, 
perhaps,  inferior  in  condition  to  Robert  Germyn :  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  the  mechanics  or  tradesmen,  described  in 
the  different  rolls,  were  nothing  more  than  natives  of  the 
lordship,  occasionally  exercising  such   professions   on   the 
estates* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  every  baron  held  a  court,  in 
which  petty  oflences  against  members  of  the  same  fee  were 


*s  The  miU  ipoken  of  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  present  King'»«od 
wind-miil»  which  was  erected  by  the  fiither  of  Sir  Thonat  Gmntham,  under  a 
lease  from  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Coker,  who  has  in  bis 
possession  the  original  lease. 

^  Dr.  Henry  reckons  an  estate  worth  20s,  per  annum  equivalent  to  10/.  at 
pre^nt;  and  adds,  "if  any  person  applied  to  husbandry  work  till  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  not  permitted  to  abandon  it,  and  follow  any  oth^r 
line  of  life."  He  considers  this  law  made  on  purpo^  to  increase  the  number 
of  labouren,  at  this  time  on  the  decline  through  the  wars  between  the  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Henry,  vol.  x,  p .  53  &  54.  Sec  aUo  p.  I'f  1, 
where  thf  statutes*  ^lli  Henry  IV.  chap.  17,  are  quoted. 
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tried,  and  to  which  it  was  expected  that  every  villain  would 
bring  his  cause.  It  is  trae,  they  might  remove  them  into  the 
king's  court :  but  even  there,  the  villain  could  obtain  no  re« 
dbess  against  the  impositions  of  his  own  lord ;  for  the  indict* 
ment  was  immediately  quashed,  on  the  lord's  appearing  in 
court,  and  proving  the  prosecutor  to  be  his  slave :  the  law 
immediately  presuming  that,  09  such,  he  was  incapable  of 
posiessing  property,  the  Iprd's  power  extending  over  himself 
and  all  he  had,  except  to  the  maiming,  or  taking  away  his 
life,  or  ravishing  his  relations ;  yet  against  all  others  could 
the  villains  maintain  an  action,  none  beside  having  any  right 
to  call  them  slaves  *^, 

In  the  couTt^baron  the  accounts  of  the  year  were  usually 
settled,  the  services  of  each  individual  registered,  and  the 
fines  paid.     On  the  first  Saturday  in  August,  1343,  one  of 
these  was  held  for  Bicester,  when  the  accounts  were  given 
as  SdOows: 
'^  William  Rede,  for  himself  2d.  with  two  oxen. 
^' Agnes  Serich,  for  herself  3  J.  and  for  one  ancUla  (maid 
wcvant)  with  four  several  beasts. 

*^khn  Cope,  for  himself  3c^.  with  one  turkey  (JJricano). 
"Isabella  Brown,  for  herself  2d.  and  for  one  ancilla. 
^Robert  Frerehews,  for  h\mself  2d,  and  suit  and  service  to 
the  lord  with  four  beasts. 

^'IK^iam  Symms,  for  himself  Id.  to  drawing  com  for  the 
kffd. 

'^Richard  Duke  3d.  forjiimself  and  his  servants  drawing 
corn  for  the  lord  **." 

*  AidMBologia,  toI.  ii.  p.  Sit. 

^  The  coait-btrmi  n  closed  by  the  inquest  of  the  jury,  as  follows;  ''In* 
qvsitio  captSy  &c.  super  sacramentnin  joratonim  qui  dicuDt,  super  aecramep-* 
tam  nran,  quod  Juliana  Hardy,  quas  tenuit  de  domino  nnum  mcasuagtuin 
ct  miani  Tiigatam  terrsB  in  bondagiOy  diem  clausit  esctremum,  et  ao(udit  do- 
vg/fm.  heriota  2  boves  pret.  1 6a.  post  cujus  mortem  Tenit  Waltenis  Hardy, 

D 
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'  In  a  cotirt*baron  held  at  Wretchwic,  the  first  Saturday  in 
Augustj  1382^  after  the  accounts  were  given  for  homage^ 
pannage,  and  other  profit  to  the  lord,  a  by-law  was  made  to 
reinforce  all  former  orders  for  the  regulation  of  huntings 
under  the  penahy  of  2s.  fine  for  every  offence ;  and  ^^  where- 
as the  tenants'  bees  had  been  disturbed  by  the  huntsmen,  no 
further  molestation  should  be  given,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  4d.  for  such  trespass."  • 

Anciently  there  was  also  a  court  held  by  the  lords  of  the 
Honour  of  Wallingfobd  ;  but,  on  the  attainder  of  John 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  for  rebellion  against  Henry  VII,^ 
his  manor  of  Ewelm  escheating  to  the  croMna,  it  was  by  Hen- 
ry'VIII.  constituted  an  honour,  by  the  annexation  of  several 
manors,  among  which  was  Wallingford  ^7.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  lords  of  Ewelm  assumed  all  the  privileges 
^nnected  with  the  demesnes  thus  annexed ;  and  that  they 
deputed  their -steward,  bailiff,  and  others,  to  hold  the  courts 
of  the  Honour  of  Wallingford.  At  Bicester  (a  part  of  that 
honour)  it  was  customary  to  hold  this  court  on  Easter  Mon- 
day ;  and  those  inhabitants  who  neglected  to  attend  it  were 
usually  fined  one  penny,  or  summoned  to  Ewelm.  This 
court  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  and  tradition 

et  dat  domino  de  fine  66s.  8d.  pro  licentia  ingrediendi  et  tencodl  prxdic- 
ta  mcnuagia  et  terram  in  boodagio,  secundum  consuetudinem  maaerii, 
reddendo  et  faciendo  opera  similia  sicut  prediota  Juliana  soiebat  iacere,  ct 
fecit  domino  fidalitatem,  et  cepit  pleg.  de  fine,  &c.  Item  dicunt,  &c.  quod  Hugo 
King  et  ilii  de  WrecbwyVe  vendiderunt  arbores  in  gardinis  suis,  ttoe  licen- 
tia domini,  &c.  de  cstero  non  vendant  sub  poena  1 2d,,  &c.  Item  diconi  &c. 
quod  Richardus  Syrech,  Kobertus  Hardy,  et  Johannes  Prynce,  Hugo  Pagc^ 
ct  Johannes  Page^  extraxenint  buna  sua  extra  domum  domini,  &c. 

**  Memorand.  quod  die  Dominica  in  festo  St  AndresB  Apos.  17  £d.  IIL  om- 
nis  status  de  Wrcchwyke  eiegerant  Hugonem  Kyng  ad  officium  praepojiti,  el 
juramentom  susccpit.'*    Kennett,  p.  456. 

The  pYteposiUis  (bailiff)  appears  evidently  to  have  been  elected  by  the  men  of 
Wrechwic,todo  allthe  offices  of  equity  betwccu  the  lord  and  his  tenants.  G)ts». 

*f  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  iv. 
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ascribeB  that  circumstance  to  a  Mr.  Howlet  (circa  1769)^ 
who  discovered  it  to  be  illegal. 

A.  D.  1425.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  miti  and  jOtt^- 
lic  houses  throughout  the  kingdom^  it  is  evident  some  of  thes^ 
existed  at  this  time  in  Bicester';  for,  in  the  bursar's  accounts^ 
dd  Henry  VI.,  we  find  the  names  of ''  J6an  Spinan,  Alice  Be^* 
dale,  and  other  innkeepers,''  who  sold  to  the  convent  <'  182 
flaggons  of  beer  for  45.  lOi**." 

After  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  happy 
change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  The  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter had  greatly  thinned  the  population,  and  the  proprietors 
of  estates  found  that  the  slaves,  who  laboured  for  them,  and 
not  for  themselves,  were  often  very  stubborn,  untractable^ 
and  indolent ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  they  discovered  that  their 
work  could  be  performed  better  and  cheaper  by  hired  servants* 
The  manumission  of  the  slaves  had,  in  many  instances,  been 
effected  by  the  necessity  of  arming  them,  and  the  feudal  laws 
admitted  no  slave  to  bear  arms.  The  deigy,  too,  often  im«^ 
fowd  the  Uberation  of  the  slaves  as  a  species  of  penance  for 
cotun  failings.  Time  also  convinced  the  landholder  that 
Ui  estates  would  be  better  cultivated,  if  the  villain  had  an 
immediate  interest  in  the  produce ;  and  that  the  raiser  of  the 
same  would  be  better  able  to  dispose  of  it  than  the  lord  or  hi^ 
steward.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of  receiving  rents  instead 
of  services  and  produce;  The  granting  of  leases,  which  af- 
terwards followed,  completely  emancipated  the  villain  *9. ;  so 
that,  by  the  reign  of  Elizdl>eth,  a  celebrated  writer  observes. 


^  Keonett't  Gkmaiy,  p.  574.  At  this  period  public  inntf  w6rc  very  rare ; 
tniTeU«rt  were  nsoally  entertained  at  rcligioas  houses  for  three  days  together, 
iff  eceafian  serred :  and  indeed  many  spent  their  lives  in  traTelling  from  one 
OMTeat  to  another:-— ib  this  case  their  well-meant  hospitality  became  a  nur- 
sery for  idleness. 

*  Henry's  Mist.  Brit.  vol.  x.  p.  54. 

1)2 
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no  persons  existed  to  whom  the  former  laws  relatively  ap  - 
plied  »^ 

The  clergy  and  monk.^,  under  the  stale  pretence  of  pre 
serving  the  church  revenues,  were  the  last  to  practise  what 
they  recommended  to  others  ;  hence,  villains  were  found  on 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  estates,  long  after  they  had  disap- 
peared from  every  other.  On  some  they  existed  at  the  Dis- 
solution, and  passed  to  the  lay  grantees  of  the  property  to 
which  they  were  annexed ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  case  with  those  on  the  estate  belonging  to  the  prioress  of 
Merkyate,  in  Bicester.  Hence,  though  they  had  long  before 
obtained  their  freedom  in  other  respects^  Kennett  mentions 
the  tenants  of  Mr.  John  Coker,  then  lord  of  the  manor^  ar 
continuing,  in  1695,  to  perform  certain  stated  services. 

In  ancient  times,  when  every  person  on  an  estate  was  con- 
3idered  as  a  part  of  the  family  of  the  lord,  and  dependent  on 
him  for  protection  and  support,  it  was  his  interest  to  allow 
his  vassals  the  greatest  privileges  compatible  with  their  situa- 
tion. Hence,  there  were  few  or  none  of  them  who  had  not 
some  small  portion  of  land  attached  to  their  cottages,  which 
they  cultivated  either  after  they  had  performed  their  custo- 
mary day's  work,  or  in  the  days  that  intervened.  Most  of 
them  had  cattle  of  some  kind,  and  were  permitted  to  turn 
them  out  to  feed  on  the  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  lordship^ 
or  on  the  common  fields  after  the  removal  of  the  produce. 
But,  after  their  manumission,  they  lost  all  claims  to  these  pri- 
vileges. Their  wages  were  thenceforth  considered  as  their  only 
means  of  support ;   though,  as  they  in  most  instances  con- 


>*  Huine's  Hist.  En^.  vol.  ii.  p.  215.  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  manumiaioo 
(1514)  to  two  of  bb  lUveSy  and  iheir  families;  fur  which  be  assigns  this  rea- 
son :  *^  God  at  first  created  all  men  equally  free  by  nature,  but  that  many  had 
been  reduced  to  ftlaverv  by  the  lavs  of  mcu.  We  believe  it  therefore  to  be  a 
pious  acty  and  meriiorioua  in  ihe  sight  of  (jod,  to  set  certain  of  our  slaves  at 
liberty  from  their  bondage."  Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  47i>.  Smith's  Republic,  p.  160. 
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tnmed  to  reside  on  the  maiiof^  the  freedom  of  commonage  was 
winked  at  till  the  practice  of  inclosing  began  to  prevail.  And 
great  as  have  been  the  advantages  derived  irom  the  reformation 
of  religion,  it  was  attended  with  many  immediate  evils.  It  in- 
creased the  number  of  poor,  while  it  diminished  the  means  of 
providing  for  their  maintenance ;  and  hence  poor  laws  were 
found  necessary.  The  retrenchment  of  numerous  holidays  in- 
deed afforded  opportunities  for  additional  exertion;  but  it  is 
dear  th4t  civil  liberty  upon  the  whole  tended  rather  to  depress 
than  raise  their  pecuniary  circumstances.  The  majority  no 
k»nger  kept  a  cow  or  a  pig  upon  the  common,  or  even  poultry 
in  their  yard;  their  labour  was  barely  sufficient  for  their  support^ 
and  wages  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  rise  of  provisions.  In- 
dosures  thinned  the  number  of  the  farmers  also ;  and  though 
tome  were  elevated,  others  were  thrust  into  the  lowest  walks 
of  iife^  so  that  their  children  were  blended  in  its  meanest 
ranks.  The  classes  of  peasant  and  farmer,  which  formerly 
approached  each  other,  became  widely  separated,— distress 
and  poverty  took  up  its  abode  in  the  cottage,  while  luxury  and 
fiide  retired  to  the  farm-house. 

These  observations  have  anticipated  those  which  would 
isre  arisen  from  the  conveyance  of  the  manor  of  Bicester 
Market-end  with  its  royalties  and  appurtenances,  by  the  Eari 
of  Derby,  (A.  D.  1596)  toT.  Wykins  and  T.  Clements,  for  the 
term  of  10,000  years  to  come,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  given.  Previous  to  that  event,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  township  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor;  but,  after  the 
execution  of  that  deed,  the  estate  was  divided,  and  sold  in  se- 
parate lots ;  so  that,  though  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen 
and  others  afterwards  obtained  a  release,  together  with  a 
conveyance  of  the  reversion  in  fee  at  the  expiration  of  the 
10,000  years,  many  of  the  different  estates  continue  at  pre- 
sent to  be  held  on  the  original  lease,  and  the  tenure  is  from 
that  circumstance  usually  denominated  Derhy-hold. 
30th  Geo.  II.    The  act  of  parliament,  in  1757^  for  the  in- 
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closure  of  Bicester«-field^  states  that  Sir  Edward  Turner  isseiz- 
ed  of  great  part  of  the  land^  and  of  the  patronage  to  the  ohureb; 
John  Princep,  the  vicar,  as  having  right  to  the  small  tithes ; 
the  chaacellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  Oxford,  as  trustees 
for  the  professor  of  physic ;  the  trustees  of  the  poor  in  the  pa^ 
rish  of  Bicester ;  the  tithing-man  for  the  time  being ;  John 
Pardoe,  Esq.  John  Cook,  Jasper  Robins,  William  Roberts^ 
William  Blake,  Ann  Wibon,  Sarah  Box,  William  Humphrey, 
William  Tanner,  John  Walker,  Edward  Lock,  Mary  Horn, 
Robert  Maynard,  John  Major,  Thomas  Allen,  Daniel  Hor- 
wood,  James  Nixon,  Thomas  Slater,  and  divers  others,  land'* 
oumers,  having  all  right  of  common,  at  stated  times,  and  by 
a  determined  stint. 

The  act  also  describes  William  Shillingford,  Richard  Kirby, 
John  Barker,  John  Hicks,  William  Rolls,  Dorothy  Harris, 
Thomas  Eyles,  Jacob  Thomas,  Matthew  Clarke,  John  Ring, 
and  others,  as  having  right  to  commonage,  in  virtue  of  being 
owners  of  certain  cottages  or  tenements  "• 

To  all  and  each  of  these  a  certain  proportionate  quantity 
of  land  was  directed  to  be  assigned,  as  near  to  their  dwelling 
as  possible  ;  or  else  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid,  equiva- 
lent to  die  advantages  relinquished.  These  lands  were  there- 
after exempted  from  all  common  pasture,  estovers,  &c« 

Land  was  also  assigned  to  Sir  Edward  Turner  as  rector 
impropriate,  in  lieu  of  all  tithes  aud  dues  of  corn,  grass,  hay, 
wood,  &c.  anciently  claimed  in  the  common  field,  the  in- 
dosed  lands  being  directed  to  be  discharged  of  the  same. 

A  parcel  of  ground  Was  allotted  to  the  vicar,  as  a  compo- 
sition for  small  tithes,  which  he  was  henceforward  to  relin- 
quish :  and,  in  consequence,  the  proprietors  of  the  several 
lands,  ancient  messuages,  and  tenements,  who  were  subject 
to  the  payment  of  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes,  were  bound  to 

'^  These  last  mentioned  enjoyed  a  *' cottage  common>  viz.for  great  cattle 
only,''  and  this  right  did  not  extend  over  the  meadows  of  Town  Langfordaud 
Swansneat.    Act  of  Pari.  p.  C. 
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knee  and  maintain  the  quickset  hedges  for  nine  years  from 
the  time  of  indosure ;  these  lands^  cottages,  or  tenements^ 
hereby  becoming  discharged  of  all  tithes  or  moduses.  But 
these  allotments  were  neither  to  prevent  the  vicar  from  having 
tithe  in  ancient  inclosed  lands,  messuages,  cottages,  gardens^ 
mills,  woods,  under-woods,  fiirze  grounds,  or  parcels  of  land, 
whereof  the  owners  had  no  right  of  common  in  the  inclosed 
field;  nor  to  lessen  the  title  to  oblations,  mortuaries,  or  Eas- 
ter offerings,  or  surplice  fees,  arising  out  of  the  town  of  Bi* 
cester  :  nor  to  defeat  or  lessen  the  title  or  right  of  Sir  Edward 
Tamer  to  the  tithe  of  the  ancient  inclosed  lands,  as  rector 
impropriate. 

Special  clauses  are  introduced,  that  nothing  may  prevent 
^'  or  lessen  the  right  of  every  person  or  persons  whomsoever, 
having  title  or  interest,  with  workmen,  labourers,  horses, 
teams^  carts,  or  carriages,  to  come,  go,  be,  pass,  and  repass,  in, 
over,  and  upon  all  or  any  part  of  the  meadow  or  pasture,  called 
the  Martar^pitSy  at  all  times,  for  digging  and  taking  away 
mortar;"  ^^or  on  a  certain  piece  of  land,  called  the  Stone* 
fU'piece,  for  di^ng  and  taking  away  stone  at  all  times,  in 
as  full  and  ample  manner  as  before  the  passing  of  the  act." 

The  act  closes  by  providing  that  the  lords  of  any  and  every 
manor  within  the  limits  of  the  field  are  to  ei^oy  the  same 
privileges,  of  courts,  rents,  and  services,  as  appertained  to 
them  before ;  and  that  nothing  shall  be  construed  to  the  da- 
mage of  the  king  and  his  heirs  ^'. 

Thus  terminated  the  right  of  commonage  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Market-end.  The  inclosed  lands  were  cer- 
tainly improved  in  value,  but  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
were  ultimately  considerable  losers,  since  the  sum  received  in 
compensation  was  gradually  dissipated,  and  the  privilege  gone 
be  ever.  The  expenses  of  indosures  could  not  be  defrayed 
by  others,  and  these  also  were  obliged  to  sell ;  so  that  the 


»  Act  of  Pariiament,  p.  19. 
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evil  fell  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it.  It  is  not  meant  to 
insinuate  that  any  imposition  was  practised ;  but  in  all  great 
changes^  the  poorer  orders  of  society  are  certain  of  being  suf- 
ferers^ their  circumstances  not  allowing  them  to  benefit  by 
the  proffered  advantage. 

Having  thus  stated  the  gradual  changes  in  the  relative  si- 
buition  of  certain  classes  of  society,  it  only  remains  to  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  of  late  years  the  farmers  have  attained  a  high 
rank  in  life.  A  writer  pertinently  remarks,  *^  in  the  year 
1750  farmers'  daughters  carried  butter  and  eggs  to  market, 
in  green  Josephs^  fastened  round  with  a  leathern  girdle ;  now 
they  wear  riding-habits  and  plumes  of  feathers  " :  but  if  such 
was  their  state  in  1784;  we  may  notice  the  steps  they  have 
advanced  since  that  time.  Their  perverted  education  (consist- 
ing usually  of  music,  dancing,  and  drawing,)  has  swelled  them 
into  the  courtly  misses :  the  dairy  is  now  abandoned ;  they 
have  their  suppers,  balls,  and  parties  :  and  we  may  shortly 
expect  to  see  the  convenient  farm-house  turned  into  a  modem 
viUa :  instead  of  the  careful  house-wife,  attending  her  bun- 
ness,  and  the  wants  of  her  family,  find  that  the  lady  of  the 
mansion  must  be  spoken  with  in  her  drawhig-room." 

Anno  33d  Geo.  III.  The  bill  which  afterwards  passed  into' 
an  act  for  the  incloaure  of  King's-end  field,  stated,  that  the 
arable,  meadow,  lay,  pasture,  and  waste  lands  contained  by 
computation  about  1200  acres''^:  that  John  Coker,  Esq.  lord 
of  the  manor,  was  seized  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  above 
lands,  together  with  part  of  the  tithe  of  corn,  hay,  and  grain, 
growing  and  renewing  yearly  within  the  same  field  :  that  Sir 
Gregory  P.  Turner,  Bart,  as  rector  impropriate  of  Bicester, 
was  seized  of  certain  glebe  lands,  and  entitled  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  above  great  tithes :  that  Joseph  Eyre,  in  right  of 
the  vicarage  of  the  said  parish-church,  was  seized  of  some 


n  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1784. 

M  According  to  Young's  Agricultural  Report,  p.  91,  the  field  contained 
1400  acres  in  cultifation,  and  100  of  oommon. 
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glebe  laods^  and  entitled  to  all  the  small  tithes  growing  and 
arising  within  the  township  of  Bicester  King's-end ;  and  that 
Dame  Elizabeth  Dashwood^  widow  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Dashwood,  Bart,  was  seized  of  the  remainder  of  the  said  open 
and  commonable  arable^  meadow,  lay,  and  pasture  land. 
That  these  lands  of  the  several  proprietors,  lying  intermixed 
and  subject  to  the  right  of  commonage,  were  inconvenient^ 
and  incapable  of  improvement,  in  their  present  state ;  they 
therefore  prayed  the  authority  of  parliament  to  effect  anin- 
closure  of  the  said  lands^  which  was  accordingly  granted. 

By  the  act  three  gentlemen  who  are  described  as  quality 
men  were  appointed  to  survey,  divide,  and  allot  the  said  field 
among  the  above. proprietors,  according  to  the  extent  and 
quality  of  their  respective  estates ;  and  they  were  provided 
inth  ample  powers  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any  portion  of 
the  common  that  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  act  into 
effect^  and  connect  the  several  parts  of  each  estate.  These 
commissioners  were  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  mark  out 
SDch  public  and  private  roads,  ditches,  fences,  drains,  gates, 
stiles,  &c.  as  might  seem  requisite ;  so  as  that  each  public 
orriage  road  should  be  at  least  forty  feet  in  breadth  between 
the  fences;  the  same  to  be  made  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
person  through  whose  land  it  might  be,  within  two  years  fi'om 
tbe  passing  of  the  act.  Th^y  were  further  directed  to  allot 
sufficient  parcels  of  the  inclosed  land  for  stone  or  gravel-pits, 
80  that  there  might  be  no  deficiency  of  materials  at  any  time 
for  making  and  repairing  the  public  roads  in  the  township. 

Land  was  also  appropriated  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  from 
the  commonable  land,  in  compensation  for  right  of  soil,  tithe  ^% 

*>  It  may  be  curioasto  trace  tbe  history  of  tbe  great  titbes  in  King't-and 
Md,  a  memorandum  U  therefore  submitted.  An  unknown  benefactor  ba* 
•towed  them  on  Kirtlington  parish  cburcb:  that  church  and  tbe  tithe  wera 
gireo  to  a  Cistertian  Abbey,  at  Aulney  in  Normandy.  The  abbot  of  that 
place  alienated  the  church  of  Kirtlington  and  it4  appurtenances,  for  tlS^  rent 
of  40t.  per  annum,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Bicester.  At  the  Dissolution 
^  pasted  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  granted  them  to  Roger  Mooie, 
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tec*  to  which  he  was  before  entitled.  To  the  rector  and 
vicar,  such  other  parts  of  the  field  as  should  compensate  for 
their  scTeral  yearly  tithes,  as  well  from  the  field,  as  from  such 
tenements,  gardens,  inclosures,  &c.  as  are  within  the  town<» 
ship*  In  those  cases  where  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  cot* 
tages  were  found  not  entitled  to  lands  or  common  right  in  the 
field,  yearly  rents  were  to  be  assigned,  which  were  directed  to 
be  paid  to  the  vicar,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  or  removal, 
A  special  proviso,  however,  was  introduced,  to  preserve  the 
vicar's  right  and  title  to  mortuaries,  Easter  offerings,  and 
surplice  fees,  as  they  became  due  within  the  township. 

The  act  further  proceeds  by  directing  the  glebe  land  to  be 
inclosed  at  the  expense  of  John  Coker  and  Dame  E.  Dash* 
wood;  securing  the  title  of  deeds  or  settlements  on  any  of  the 
estates ;  settling  the  titles  of  claimants  to  trees,  fences,  &c. ; 
allowii^  the  vicar  to  borrow  money  to  carry  the  inclosure 
into  effect ;  and  closes  by  securing  the  rights  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

The  advantage  accruing  both  to  the  farmer  and  landholder 
firom  inclosures  is  confessedly  very  great,  though  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  state  the  amount  of  the  advance  of  land,  either  in  Bi- 
cester or  King's-end-field,  without  access  to  a  rent-roll.  If 
any  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  agricultural  report  of  Mr, 
Arthur  Young,  it  would  seem  that  rents  were  trebled  at  Bi- 
cester, and  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  land  was  generally 
kt  firom  2O5.  to  2as.  per  acre  ^\ 


£flq.  from  whom  they  passed  by  marriage  to  tbe  Blounts,  and  were  finally  told 
^  them  to  the  anoestory  of  Mr.  Cokcr. 

a*  The  same  writer  says  that  Mr.  Coker  ii  against  leases,  and  never  gives 
<bem  i  as  they  tell  the  farmer  when  he  may  begin  systematically  to  exhaust  the 
fsrm.  In  this  rich  country  no  great  expenses  are  wanted  in  improvementi 
and  if  draining  is  necessary,  Mr.  Cuker  is  at  h4lf  the  expense. — However^ 
sipce  the  publication  of  that  work,  Mr.  Q,  Hom  granted  sho^t  leases. 
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OF 

RETURNS  FOR  THE  EXPENSE  AND  MAINTEKANCB 

OF  THE  POOR. 

JSng^s^end,    Marhi-end. 

Monqr  raised  by  poora'  rate  and  other 

rates,  ending  Easter  I803,wit]liln 

tbeyear. 113  17    5     1281  13  104 

Aven^  assessments  in  the  year  1783, 

1784,  and  178^ ..     39     1     8      567     I     3 

Ditto  1776 36    3    7      296    8  10 

At  what  rate  in  the  pound,  1803  .^  1     Q  6    6 

Money  expended  oat  of  work-houses, 

,  J803 106   0  10     gss   6  4( 

Indittol803 ^  238  10    2 

Money  expended  in  sQits  of  law,  re- 
moval of  paupers,  and  expenses  of 
.   overseers  and  other  officers*    ..       1  12    g        47    6    o 

Totalofexpenditureof  the  poor,  1803. 1Q7  13    7     1239    3    4 

Ditto  ditto  in  1776.  35  10    3       288    2    a 

Do.  average  1783,  1784,  and  1785..    34    3    6      534  13     8 

Eipeildstare  for  other  pnrpoies,  church- 
rate,   county*rate,  militia^  high- 
ways, &c 5     3  10        22  12  104 

Total  expenditure  1803      ..        ..      112  17    5     I261  16    2 

Money  earned  hy  the  poor  out  of  the 

worl-house,  1803 3  17    0 

lowork-Jiouse..     ........  31    4    3 

XT     ^       r  ,         ^^g's-end.        Market'ind. 

Nomber  of  persons  permanently  relieved 

out  of  work-house X5  67 

In  the  work-house,  permanently  relieved. .  27 

Children  relieved  under  5  years  of  age.  .3  21 

From  5  to  14  out  of  the  house. ...           10  30 
No.  of  persons  occasionally  out  of  the 

houise.. 4  yf 

No.  of  persons  included  in  the  preceding 

columns  above  60  years  of  age,  or 

disabled  from  labour 5  20 

No.  relieved  not  being  parishioners.     . .          3  iqq 
Benefit  societies  holding  their  meetings 

mthisplace ..     ..  ^ 

No.  of  members U^ 
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POPULATION. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  houses  and  inha- 
bitants in  Bicester  in  the  years  1801  and  1811^  as  stated  in 
the  parliamentary  returns  of  these  two  periods. 


1            Houses.          1  Occupations.    |    Persons. 

1801. 

Inha- 
bited. 

44 

Unin- 
habi- 
ted. 

1 

No.  oi 
Fami- 
lies. 

buil- 
ding. 

Agn- 
cuU. 

Trad*- 
and 
ma- 

nufb. 

(leis. 
80 

Not 
inclu- 
ded in 
the8e 
class. 

pers. 

4 

Maleh 

i-e- 
malcs 

Toul 
Per- 
sons. 

Bicester 
King's-end. 

48 

f>eni. 
112 

103 

93 

I9G 

Market-end. 

364 

• 

5 
6 

461 
449 

811 

9^ 

826 

113 

837 
940 

913 
1006 

1750 

408 

906^117 

1946 

1811. 

f 

Bicester 

iamil. 

(vmil. 

fomil. 

XJng^s-end. 

47 

60 

33 

22 

5 

112 

113 

225 

Market-end. 

337 

414 

4 
4 

438 
498 

3 

193 

215 

84 

886 

1035 

1921 

m 

3 

172 

237 

^ 

998 

1148 

2146 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Origin  of  Parish  Churches. 

HThb  first  missionaries  who  labomed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  . 
commenced  their  work  in  the  courts  of  the  different  monarcbs^ 
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imd  were  generally  rewarded  by  the  conversion  of  the  royal 
famfly,  and  the  principal  courtiers.  Personal  attentions^  and 
nmnifioent  grants^  naturally  followed/  and  stimulated  their 
exertions  among  the  inferior  inhabitants.  But,  in  general, 
tbe  missionaries  of  the  different  kingdoms  took  up  their  resi* 
dence  in  the  eapitab,  and  formed  themselves  into  commu- 
nities  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  each  other  in  religious 
knowledge^  and  instructing  the  youth  who  were  to  succeed 
them  in  their  sacred  calling.  From  these  societies,  which 
afterwards  assumed  the  pompous  titles  of  chapters  and  ci^ 
thedrab,  the  bishop  regularly  dispatched  the  different  mem- 
bers, to  dispense  the  offices  of  religion  among  the  distant  con- 
verts. And  such  was  their  estimation  among  the  people,  that 
no  sooner  did  they  appear  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  high-ways^ 
than  the  multitude  swarmed  around  them,  showing  them  every 
possible  mark  of  respect,*  and  receiving  their  words  as  those 
of  an  oracle.  To  facilitate  the  exercise  of  devotion,  auxiliary 
lurches  were  erected,  and  a  few  of  these  scattered  through 
extensive  districts  offered  the  only  means  of  worship.  The 
fabbc  inconvenience  of  attending  them  was  severely  felt; 
K  as  Christianity  gained  ground  ainong  the  people^  and 
VIS  embraced  by  the.  lords  of  vast  domains,  the  latter  en- 
deivoured  to  procure  churches  on  their  own  estates.  In 
their  amplication  to  the  bishops  for  this  purpose,  they  plead*- 
ed  their  unwillingness  that  their  tenants  and  slaves  should 
oe^ct  public  worship,  and  their  inability  to  permit  their 
absence  for  the  time  their  journeys  to  distant  churches  de- 
manded. Their  petition  was  granted,  on  their  settling  a 
sitffident  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  priest.  This 
endowment  usually  consisted  of  a  certain  portion  of  land, 
of  slaves  to  till  the  glebe,  and  of  oblations  made  by  the  te- 
nants. The  churches  were  in  general  founded  by  the  owners 
<^the  lordship,  who,  in  consequence,  became  the  patrons, 
cbtnined  the  right  of  presentation,  and  were  allowed  a  seat 
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iknthm  the  raila  of  the  chancel.  When  this  was  not  the 
ease,  the  priest  biiilt  them  out  of  the  oblaUons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  the  lay  patrons  endowed  the  living,  the  ex« 
tent  of  whose  lands  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  parish. 
As  population  increased,  and  these  large  domaiiM  were  divided^ 
(he  same  objections  applied  to  the  parish  church  as  were  for-* 
flueily  advanced  against  the  auxiliary.  The  same  precautions 
'tor  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  a  pastor  were  taken,  and 
another  place  of  worship  erected :  but  it  differed  from  the 
former  in  many  respects.  The  lands  of  both  were  granted  sit 
pure  and  perpetual  alms,  i.e.  with  all  the  advantages  of  a 
free  and  independent  tenure,  without  burden  or  reserved  rent; 
but  the  former  was  considered  the  Mother  Church^  and  at 
stated  festivals  the  whole  of  the  parishioners  were  required  to 
attend  divine  service  therein '.  Even  when  Cuthbert,  tenth 
ardibishop  from  Austin^  obtained  the  privilege  of  burying^ 
greknds  (A.  D.  758)  being  attached  to  churches^  the  privilege 
did  not  extend  to  these  cliapels  of  ease,  and  for  many  centu- 
ries the  dead  were  constantly  brought  for  interment  to  the 
mother  church.  A  part  of  the  church  also  was  allotted  fov 
the  use  of  those  who  attended  the  chapels,  and  was  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  hamlet.  They  were  also  re- 
quired to  contribute  a  certain  sum  towards  defraying  the  re- 
pair^ of  the  church ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  these  usages  were 
eolttinued  in  many  places  until  the  Reformation  '• 

In  the  time  of  Augustine,  the  tithes  of  all  parishes  were  di^ 
vided  into  four  parts,  of  which  one  part  was  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  bishop^  a  second  to  the  clergy,  a  third  to  the 


>  Collier's  Eocle«astica]  History,  vol.  i.  p.  229-330;  Loud.  ITOS. 

•  Kennett,  p.  585-596.  A  conTinciog  proof  tbst  the  inhabiUnU  of  StrattOQ* 
Audley  anciently  brought  tbeir  dead  to  the  barying-grouod  of  Bicester  wiU 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  priory^  A.D.  1425|  in  which  the  parishioners 
inrere  fined  for  the  illegal  burial  of  two  corpses  in  their  chapel. 
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poor^  and  a  fourth  to  the  repair  of  the  church.  These  were 
originally  collected  by  the  itinerani  priests,  or  those  at  the 
head  of  the  rural  deanery,  and  were  paid  to  the  bishop  to 
form  a  common  fund  for  himself  and  the  clergy  who  lived  with 
him^  or  were  sent  abroad.  When  the  cathedrals  were  en- 
dowed, however,  the  bishops  gave  up  their  claim  to  the  fourth 
part ;  and  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  whole  tithes  were  finally 
appropriated  to  the  priests,  the  poor,  and  for  the  repair  of  the 
churches.  Inthose  manors  where  no  churches  were  built^  the 
lords  were  permitted  to  receive  the  tithes  as  trustees,  and,  when 
they  were  erected  on  the  estates  in  after  ages,  reserved  the 
two  parts  (viz.  for  the  poor  and  repidrs  of  the  church)  to  them** 
sehres.  The  clergy,  however,  regarded  these  privileges  with 
envy;  and,  by  their  persuasion,  they  were  settled  on  some  re* 
^^tts  house,  or  resigned  to  the  parish  priest,  yet  still  charged 
with  these  uses,  and  not  as  absolute  property.  The  innova^ 
tion  of  ages  has  totally  changed  the  application ;  but  hence 
came  the  practice,  and  depends  the  custom,  of  the  rector  or 
napropriBtOT  maintaining  the  chancel  '• 

We  have  a  very  full  and  ample  proof  of  this  in  a  deed  quoted 
^Kennett,  Par.  Ant.  p.  59,  which  contains  a  donation  of  the 
abore-nientioned  two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  the  parishes  of  Bur* 
dheater  and  Wretchwic,  with  those  of  Blechingdon,  Weston^ 
BackneB,  Ardulfley,  Northbrook,  &c.  by  Robert  D'Oilgi^ 
A.  D.  1083,  to  the  church  of  St.  George,  which  he  had  lately 
built  in  the  castle  of  Oxford,  and  endowed  for  a  fraternity  of 
secular  priests.    On  the  building  of  Osney  Abbey,  the  whole 
ef  the  endowment  was  transferred  thither,  and  the  monks 
continued  to  receive  the  tithes  of  Bicester  and  the  adjoining 
hamlets,  till  they  were  assigned  to  Bicester  Priory,  in  consi- 
deration of  an  annual  payment  of  60^.    A.  D.  1 299. 


I  KennMt,  p.  79-80. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
First  Parish  Church  in  Bicester. 

Srde  having  asserted  that  ^^many  churches  were  built  and 
endowed  by  Birinus/'  among  the  West  Saxons,  after  Chris- 
tianity was  planted  in  that  kingdom,  Kennett  justly  concludes 
that  it  is  highly  probable  one  of  these  was  founded  at  Bicester, 
both  on  account  of  its  distance  from- the  cathedral  of  Dor- 
chester, and  the  security  it  was  likely  to  derive  from  the 
fortress.     This  opinion  will  receive  additional  strength  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  situation  of  the  present  edifice,  if  it 
be  granted  that  the  old  town  of  Berncestre  stood  in  King^s- 
end,  and  partly  in  the  close  of  Mr.  Coker ',  and  that* the  pa- 
rish burying-ground  has  never  been  changed.     It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  it  was  one  of  the  auxiliary  churches,  from  its  having 
been  the  head  of  the  rural  deanery,  and  a  mother  church, 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  that  the  original  structure  was  af- 
terwards converted  into  the  parish  -church,  on  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment being  appointed  for  a  priest  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.    That  the  glebe  lands  were  his  gift  appears  certain 
from  his  retaining  the  two  parts  of  the  tithes  till  they  were 
bestowed  on  St.  George's  Church  in  the  castle  of  Oxford, 
A.  D.  1083.     Though  we  have  no  precise  data  for  ascertain- 
ing the  form  or  materials  of  the  original  church  of  Bicester', 
recent  discoveries  have  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  pre* 
tent  edifice  has  been  constructed  out  of  the  remains  of  some 


>  Mtaj  of  the  foundattoM  of  the  old  town  remain  in  Mr.  Coker^t  dose. 
•  Manv  of  the  first  chorchet  in  Britain  were  ooostnicted  of  wattlci:  ami 
eren  after  theConquest,  some  historians  make  mention  of  wooden  chnrehet. 
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foirmer  chorch^  built  of  stone^  and  decorated  with  carved  or* 
naments.  la  common  with  others^  we  may  presume  that 
the  windows  were  glazed  with  horn,  and  the  dim  light  trans- 
mitted through  its  narrow  windows  shed  an  awful  gloom 
through  the  place,  rendering  candles  necessary  at  noon-day. 
Ancient  canons  ordained  that  the  image  of  the  saint  to  whom 
the  edifice  was  dedicated  should  be  fixed  in  the  church,  or  a 
portrait  of  him  painted  on  the  wall,  or  on  a  tablet,  and  huHg 
over  the  altar,  inscribed  with  the  name  and  the  time  of  the 
foundation  ^  The  patron  saint  we  may  fairly  presume  to 
have  been  St.  James,  from  the  most  ancient  fair  having  been 
kept  on  that  day  '*.  The  additional  ornaments  of  the  altar 
were  the  crucifix,  Mary,  and  John.  The  whole  body  of  the 
church  was  left  open  for  the  people  indiscriminately  to  stand  or 
kneel  at  their  devotions,  the  lay-patron  alone  having  a  place 
allotted  to  him  within  the  rails  of  the  chancel.  Whether  any 
persons  of  note  were  buried  within  its  walls  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining ;  but  the  presumption  is  against  that  belief, 
as  these  would  prefer  the  church  of  the  adjoining  monastery. 

Kennett  represents  the  church  as  having  originally  stood  at 
the  north  end  of  Sheep-street,  and  states  that  the  present 
edifice  was  built  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  the 
fifteenth  century^  when  the  older  structure  was  demolish- 
ed. This  opinion  he  founds  on  an  old  writing,  which  re- 
dtes  that,  in  1406,  John  Gybbes  of  Watlington  released 
all  right  and  claim  in  a  certain  tenement  of  Bicester, 
nigh  the  church-yard,  opposite  the  priory  gate,  &c.  This 
(says  he)  proves  the  removal  before  this  time^  unless  we  sup- 


>  Kennett,  p.  609,  quot.  Spelman,  torn.  I.  p.  3 IS. 

4  "At  Burcester  the  wake  is  observed  on  the  Sunday  following  the  festival  of 
St.  James,  and  a  fair  is  there  kept  on  the  said  festival,  and  on  the  two  days  im- 
mediately before  and  after ;  which  is  a  good  argument,  though  other  authorities 
be  wanting,  that  the  old  parish  churdb  of  Bicester  was  dedicated  to  St.  Jamesl^ 
as  the  now  charch  might  be  to  St.  Edburg,  patron  of  the  convent.''  Ken.  p.  6n. 
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po«e  the  cwmeterium  parochiale  was  distinct  from  the  old 
churchy  on  which  the  new  one  wa3  afterwards  huilt. 

In  what  way  the  sums  necessary  for  building  this  Csbric 
were  raised^  or  who  were  the  chief  contributors  to  the  under- 
takings  are  points  alike  unknown.  According  to  tradition^ 
the  tower  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  erected  near 
the  present  chancel  (and  the  massive  thickness  of  the  walls 
seems  to  countenance  the  statement) ;  but  that  the  design 
was  relinquished  by  the  generous  offer  of  the  vicar  to  build  a 
tower  at  the  west  end^  at  his  own  expense^  which  he  after- 
wards carried  into  effect;  and  the  present  structure  attests 
his  taste  and  liberality  ^ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  parish  anciently  included 
many  of  the  surrounding  villages,  which  afterwards  liecame 
separate  parishes,  and  acquired  authority  over  their  own  ham- 
Jets.     Stratton-Audley  for  a  number  of  ages  was  attached  to 
and  dependent  upon  Bicester,  as  its  mother  church,  and  the 
vicar's  chaplain  performed  the  offices  of  devotion  in  that 
chapel.     No  burials  were  permitted,  but  the  dead  were  uni- 
formly brought  to  Bicester;  and  when,  in  1425,  the  chaplain 
presumed  to  inter  there  one  of  the  inhabitants,  the  prior  and 
convent  sued  and  recovered  damages  of  the  village.     Nor  do 
I  read  of  its  ever  being  able  to  assume  independence  till  after 
the  Reformation. 

The  high  antiquity  of  a  chaplain,  as  attached  to  the  parish 
priest  of  Bicester,  may  be  gathered  from  an  ancient  deed  con- 
firming the  hermitage  and  chapel  of  St.  Cross,  at  Muswell, 
to  the  church  of  Missenden,  A.  D.  1106,  bearing  date  7th 
Henry  I.,  and  signed  ^'William  the  elder  priest  of  Bicester, 
with  M^Iliam  his  chaplain.'' 

S  If  there  is  any  fbuDdation  for  the  tradition,  it  is  not  unlikely  the  baild* 
ing  of  the  fabric  was  considerably  advanced,  either  before  the  proposal  «as 
fttade,  or  the  original  design  relinquished,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
semicircular  arches,  was  crucilbrm. 


DEANERY  OF  Bf CESTER.  S 1 

The  preMntation  belonged  to  the  lords  of  the  manor  till 
the  (bundation  of  the  monastery  by  Gilbert  Basset,  when 
the  church  was  conveyed  by  charter  to  the  prior  and  canons, 
who  henceforth  became  its  patrons  and  annexed  it  to  the 
priory.  As  little  more  can  be  collected  than  the  bare  names 
of  the  vicars,  it  ia  intended  to  mention  their  appointment, 
mider  the  various  priors  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the  monastery. 


I '  .1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

t 

Deanery  of  Bicester. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  rural  deaneries  were  first  insti- 

toted,  but  they  were  probably  copied  from  secular  divisions. 

TWe  office  of  the  dean  was  to  receive  complaints,  inquire  into 

SFmoo^,  to  stay  personal  suits  on  offer  of  compensation, 

sad  to  inflict  the  lesser  censures  of  the  church.    They  had  at 

6nt  the  decisicm  of  all  testamentary  and  matrimonial  causes, 

Mad  were  assisted  by  a  chapter  formed  of  the  neighbouring 

dergy ;  but  their  office  was  at  last  usurped  by  the  archdeacon, 

and  became  nominal  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 

tho^  the  title  is  still  preserved '. 

The  antiquiliy  of  the  Deanery  of  Bicester  extends  beyond 
any  authorities  extant,  and  probably  is  nearly  coeval  with  the 
intnidaction  of  Christianity  into  these  parts.  It  originally 
conaigted  often  churches :  but  in  after  ages  the  two  dean- 
of  Kirtlington  and  Islip  being  added,  together  with  the 


*  KcDDett,  p.  632—655. 
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church  of  Ambrosden  %  in  the  deiinery  of  Cuddesdoiij  the 
number  was  augmented ;  and^  according  to  Willis^  it  now  con- 
tains the  following  churches^  viz.  Am)>ro6den9  Audley^  Blech- 
ingdon>  Burchester,  Bucknell^  Chdton,  Chesterton^  Kirt« 
lington>  Finmore,  Frinkford^  Fritwell,  Goddington,  Hamp- 
ton-poyle^  Hampton-gay^  Hardwick,  HeytoTd-old-pontem, 
Heyford-warren,  Hethe^  Islip^  Launton,  LiUingston-Lovel^ 
Merton,  Marston,  Middleton,  Mixbury^  Newton-Purcd,  Od- 
dington,  Stratton-Audley,  Somerton^  Stoke-lyne^  Tusmore^ 
Wendlebury,  and  Weston. 

The  seal  of  the  Deanery  of  Bicester  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Alchester,  and  is  described  as  containing  the  im- 
press of  a  pelican  standing  on  a  font  or  pedestal,  opening 
her  breast  with  her  bill,  and  feeding  a  brood  of  young-ones 
with  her  blood.  The  form  of  it  was  oblong-oval ;  and  round 
the  margin,  near  the  extremity,  was  the  inscription  '^  5.  De-" 
cani  Berenceslre^." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Augustine  Order. 

jT HB  Augustine  Order  derived  their  origin  from  the  saint 
whose  name  they  afterwards  assumed;  and  though  their  found- 
er drew  up  no  rules  for  the  particular  government  of  a  comma* 
nity,  but  simply  made  the  Scriptures  his  guide,  his  followers 


*  Kennett  remarks,  that  **  at  tbe  time  of  the  taxation  under  King  Edward  T^ 
the  church  of  ^mbroeden  still  continued  under  tbe  deanery  of  Cuddetdon, 
but  at  the  election  of  a  now  see  at  Oxford,  or  near  thai  time,  was  transferred 
to  the  deanery  of  Bicester."  p.  6d2.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  three 
deaneries  of  Kirtlingiony  Islip,  and  Bicester,  were  united. 

*  Kennett,  p.  632. 
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contrived  to  extract  the  following  regulations  from  his  works^ 
which  they  bound  every  brother  and  novitiate  to  observe '. 

I.  That  no  man  call  any  thing  his  own^  but  have  all  things 
in  common — ^that  to  all  be  distributed  according  to  their 
ivants — that  those  who  were  poor  abroad,  do  not  go  haughty, 
nor  those  who  were  wealthy  despise  the  poor — that  none  have 
any  property,  or  take  care  for  food  or  rument,  but  give  all 
he  has  to  the  poor — that  none  be  admitted  without  trial — and 
if  any  depart  the  monastery,  to  carry  nothing  away  with  him. 

II.  After  prescribing  the  service  of  the  churchy  the  Canons 
are  enjoined  to  work  from  the  morning  to  the  ninth  hour, 
and  read  from  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth — when  they  must 
go  abroad,  it  must  be  by  two*and-two^  and  not  to  have  any 
idle  discourse, 

III.  They  are  enjoined  the  lore  of  God,  and  of  their  neigh- 
bour— ^to  be  all  of  one  mind — to  be  present  at  prayer  at  Uie 
appointed  hour — to  subdue  the  flesh  by  fasting — to  listen  to 
what  is  read  at  dinner,  nor  to  grudge  what  is  allowed  to 
others  who  are  sickly,  or  of  a  weak  constitution — not  to  be 
affected  in  apparel — not  to  do  any  thing  which  may  give  of- 
fence— ^not  to  gaze  on  women — not  to  conceal  any  thing 
that  is  given  them — to  take  care  of  the  sick — if  they  should 
revile  one  another,  to  beg  pardon —  the  person  offended  to 
forgive. — They  are  enjoined  obedience  to  superiors — the  su- 
perior not  to  be  presumptuous '. 

Their  dress  consisted  of  a  black  mantle  for  an  outer  cover- 
ing, which  reached  down  to  their  feet,  was  open^  and  much 
like  a  ckuik  with  a  hood  to  cover  the  head,  but  had  no  sleeves ; 


»  Tbey  bore  the  common  oame  of  <*  monk  "  till  the  eleventh  century ;  but 
having  become  extremely  lax  in  their  rules,  a  council  at  Rome,  after  con- 
demning simony  and  keeping  of  concubines,  ordained  the  clerki  should 
lodge  and  live  together,  and  put  iuto  a  common  nock  what  tbey  received 
from  the  church.     Stereni's  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  64, 65. 

<  Steticii8*s  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 


".  -*•    ""I- tm  their  kn«».  »>«  *« 

.*•  J     ,  Sn.t  with  itniH-caps,  wo™  «• 

",™.1«l»'<o».b»'»^   ,11  of  wool,   taring  » 

•^,d»«,.,,^°^^  0^„.   A„dhowever^ 
*^  „deriJ.  *"'^J^^^j     defended  by  *. 

"Tpioo.  U».  ««  !«<«"•  *^„"l^Tb.»  rules  K« 
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they  wore  beneath  this  an  amice,  originally  made  of  skins  or 
seige^  which  covered  the  shoulders^  and  hung  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back.  Under  these  they  wore  an  albe,  made 
much  like  a  surplice^  reaching  below  their  knees,  but  the 
sleeves  were  narrow ;  when  it  only  reached  the  knees,  it  was 
called  a  rocket. 

They  covered^  their  heads  at  first  with  sculUcaps,  worn  oa 
the  hood  of  the  mantle ;  afterwards  their  caps  were  made  wider 
at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  but  still  round  and  flat.  About 
500  yean  ago  they  were  made  square,  all  of  wool,  having  as 
it  were  four  horns,  which  appeared  but  little  outwardly. 

Such  were  the  rules  and  dress  of  the  black  canons'  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  rules  embraced  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  with  occasional  voluntary 
penance,  in  common  with  the  other  Orders.  And  however,  at 
this  enlightened  period,  men  of  diflferent  persuasions  may  feel 
inclined  to  deride  their  fastings,  flagellations,  and  other  acts 
of  mortification,  they  may  be  abundantly  defended  by  the 
tenets  and  practice  of  the  church  for  many  ages  prece^ng  the 
establishment  of  this  order.  Their  dress  is  liable  to  no  more 
exceptions  than  the  present  dress  of  the  clergy,  or  the  uniform 
costume  of  alms-houses  or  charity-schools.  Their  rules  are 
generally  drawn  from  the  Scriptures:  and  though,  in  a  few 
cases,  they  may  appear  rather  strained  or  misapplied,  surely 
^one  but  the  fastidious  will  conceive  themselves  justified  in 
condemning  them. 


»  The  **  black  canons  "  were  so  denominated,  ftpom  the  black  habit  worn 
over  their  lurplicen.  They  came  into  England  with  Atbelwulph,  coDfestor 
to  Henry  I.,  and  in  a  few  yean  multiplied  prodipously.  Stevcn»»i  Dugdtlfl, 
▼ol.  ii*  p.  69* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Priory  of  St.  Eiiurg. 

Thb  Priory  of  Bicester  was  founded  by  Gilbert  Basset^ 
grandson  of  the  first  of  that  natne^  A.  D«  1 182^  in  the  28th 
and  29th  of  Henry  H.  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine^  (in.  imitation  of  the  number  of 
Christ  and  his  eleven  disciples,)  and  dedicated  to  St.  Edburg. 
His  lady  Egiline  de  Courteney  surviving  him,  and  by  her 
munificence  contributing  towards  the  endowment,  was 
reckoned  a  co-founder.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  erected 
a  new  building,  or  converted  his  own  mansion  into  a  monas- 
tery for  their  reception'.  On  their  introduction  he  gave 
them  the  following  charter  of  endowment*. 

Translation. — ^*  To  all  the  faithfiil  of  our  holy  mother  the 
Church  present  and  to  come,  Gilbert  Basset  sends  greeting. 
Be  it  known  unto  all  of  you,  that  I  have  given  and  granted  to 
John,  Prior  of  Bemcestre,  and  to  the  Canons  serving  God 
there,  far  the  welfare  of  the  body  and  soul  of  my  Lord  King 
Henry,  and  for  the  welfare  of  my  own  body  and  soul,  and  of  the 
hodies  and  souls  of  Egilina  my  wife  and  of  my  children,  and 
Ibr  the  souls  of  my  predecessors  and  successors,  the  Church 
of  Bemcestre  with  all  its  appurtenances.     And  in  addition 

*  **  Some  say  that  Bassets  hoase  was  where  the  late  Priorie  stood.'*     Le* ' 
land's  ItiD.  p.  3.  vol.  vii.     It  is,  however,  thought  by  several  in  the  present  > 
dajy  that  the  foundations  which  still  remain  io  the  Horse-olose  in  an  area, 
apparently  once  surrounded  by  a  moat,  together  with  their  proximity  to  the 
■KMiastery,  warrant  the  coDJectore  of  that  spot  having  been  the  site  of  his 
nnosion,  and  that  it  was  encompassed  by  a  considerable  park. 

*  Keooeu,  p.  135. 
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thereto^  all  the  land  which  is  between  the  croft  of  Gilbert  the 
miller  and  the  messuage  which  was  Adam's^  and  the  messu- 
age itself,  as  far  as  my  park  road,  together  with  five  acres 
which  the  aforesaid  Adam  held.  And  the  mesauage  which 
was  Osmand  Favel's,  together  with  the  croft.  And  the  mes- 
suage of  William  the  waggoner,  and  the  messuage  of  Alward, 
together  with  the  croft  in  which  the  two  aforesaid  messuages 
were.  And  also  every  tenth  load  of  my  wood,  that,  as  it 
comes  from  the  wood,  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  CancHis' 
yard  as  into  my  own.  And  a  certain  meadow  which  is  called 
Hamma,  extending  from  the  croft  of  Seric  de  Wretchwic  by 
the  mill-dam  as  far  as  where  the  new  brook  runs  into  the 
old  one,  and  the  mill-dam  itself,  to  erect  a  mill  where  there 
was  one  formerly ;  or  if  it  can  be  more  advantageously  erected 
in  any  other  place  near  the  mill-dam,  let  it  be  done.  Also 
pasturage  in  the  ptuture  ground  within  my  domain  for  three 
teams  of  drawing  oxen,  together  with  my  drawing  oxen. 
Also  for  four  hundred  sheep.  The  pasturage  belonging  to 
the  church,  as  well  in  my  domain  as  in  the  common  pas- 
ture, and  freedom  from  pasnage^  Also  that  their  tenants 
holding  of  them  shall  be  free  and  quit  from  all  service,  so  far 
as  respects  me.  Also  the  church  of  Ardinton  with  its  ap- 
purtenances ;  the  church  of  Comton  with  its  appurtenaces ; 
the  church  of  Missenden  with  its  appurtenances ;  for  a  per- 
petual gift,  free  and  quit  from  all  secular  service  and  ex- 
action in  the  meadows  and  pastures,  in  the  marshes,  in  the  • 
mills,  in  the  ways  and  paths,  and  in  all  places,  as  well  and 
as  freely  as  property  was  ever  held  by  any  person  what- 
soever. And  I  Gilbert  Basset  will  warrant  the  aforesaid 
churches  and  the  aforesaid  possessions  to  the  Canons  aforesaid 
free  from  all  secular  service.  And  the  aforesaidCanons  must  not 
give  or  exchange  tb^  aforesaid  churches  or  possessions  for  any 


•mm 


s  Tbe  money  paid  for  the  running  of  swine  in  a  forest. 
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Other  church  or  for  any  other  possessions^  nor  to  farm  let. 
Wtaiesses;— Rob.  de  Whitefield,  then  vicar.  Thos.  de 
Dorend.  Egilina  my  wife  &c.  Alicia  Basset.  Henry  de  Cur* 
tenai.  Rob.  de  Almari.  Hugh  Durevall.  Thomas  Basset* 
Fulc.  Basset.  James  de  Gerardmulin.  Walerona  de  Chrich* 
lade.  Rob.  le  Waleis.  Bartholomew  Chaplain.  Rob.  son  of 
Ralph.  William  de  Covele.  William  son  of  Richard.  Warin 
Butler.  Hasculf  de  Bixa.  Thomas  Briton.  Adam  Clerk. 
Richard  Clerk  de  Calvertpn.  And  many  others.^' 

The  first  charter  of  foundation  is  in  a  long  slip  of  parch- 
mentj  with  a  seal  appending  of  green  wax  bearing  the  rude 
eflfigies  of  a  man  on  horseback  and  this  inscription  +  Sigillum 
Gilbert!  Basset. 

Soon  after  the  grant  of  this  charter,  Gilbert  Basset  gave  to 
the  said  Prior  and  Canons  a  second,  reciting  the  chapel  of 
Stratton^  as  an  appurtenance  to  Bicester,  with  lands  in  the 
parish  of  Stratton :  And  in  the  same  year,  a  third  and  larger, 
containing  an  additional  gift  of  40  acres  of  his  demesne, 
20  acres  in  one  of  the  common  fields,  and  20  in  the  other, 
fioth  of  these  are  signed  by'  the  same  witnesses,  and  bear 
a  seal  of  the  same  impression. 

Kennett  supposes  the  saint  to  whom  this  priory  was  dedi- 
cated, was  the  holy  virgin  of  Aylesbury,  who,  together  with 
her  sister  Eaditha,  having  taken  the  veil,  were  reputed  saints.  ^ 
Their  father  Frewald  gave  them  the  town  of  Aylesbury  ^» 

list  of  Priors,  Benefactors  to  the  Priory:  Ficars^  faTc. 

John  first  Prior.  Vica)*  unknown. 

The  Prior  and  Convent  having  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the 
tithea  of  Stratton,  given*  to  the  Abbey  of  Eynsham  by  the 
grandfather  of  their  founder,  sought  a  quarrel  about  one  vir- 


>«•>«* 


f  Nov  Stntton^audlcy,         s  Kennett,  p.  134—138. 
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gate  of  land  which  had  been  lately  given  to  thetn.  By  the 
interposition  of  Gilbert  Baaeet  the  dispute  Was  ultimately  set- 
tled by  the  arbitration  of  Philip  Prior  of  St.  Frideswides  and 
Richard  of  Aylesbury, — that  in  consideration  of  the  prox- 
imity of  Bicester  convent,  the  tithes  of  Stratton  should  be 
assigned  to  it  for  a  pension  of  twelve  shillings  per  annum: 
which  agreement  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the  founder. 
But  instead  of  charging  this  sum  on  the  temporalities  of  th^ 
priory,  it  was  immediately  thrown  on  the  appropriated  tithes 
of  the  church  ^. 

1193.  Gilbert  Basset  and  Egiline  his  wife  gave  all  their 
lands  of  Wotesdune  and  Westcote  their  demesne,  in  pure 
and  perpetual  alms  for  the  health  of  their  own  souls  and 
Thomas  their  son :  and  in  120P,  G.  Basset,  after  providing 
that  Kis  body  should  be  buried  in  the  Priory,  increased  its 
revenues  by  the  gift  of  some  land  with  two  mills,  which  he  had 
lately  bought  of  Baldwin  de  Munz  in  the  parish  of  Kirt- 
lington,  paying  yearly  to  the  monks  of  Aulney  in  Normandy 
eleven  shillings  and  to  the  heirs  of  Ingram  two  shillings  for 
all  services.  It  is  however  doubtful  if  he  was  ever  buried 
here*. 

1209.  Richard  de  Camvill  and  Eustace  his  wife,  daughter  of 

the  above  fotmder,  and  now  patrons  of  the  Priory,  gave  for 

*the  health  of  their  own  souk  and  Thomas  their  son,  all  the 

tithe  of  hay  in   their   domain  in  the  villages  of  Bicester, 

Stratton,  and  Wrechwic,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms. 

Near  this  time  the  Vicarage  of  Bicester  was  ordained  by 
Hugh  Wells  Bp.  of  Lincoln  9  as  follows. 


«  Kennctt,  p.  144.        »  lb.  151.        Mb.  162. 

9  Previous  totbc  ordination  of  vicarages,  parish  churches  appropriated  to 
houses  of  religion,  were  supplied  by  secular  priests  who  were  stipendiary 
curates ;  but  when  by  the  ordination  of  vicarages  the  stipend  was  exchanged 
fur  a  sUnding  iwrtion  of  tithe,  gtebe  and  manse,  such  eadowment  bettered 
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The  Ordinatioii  of  the  Vicarage  of  BetQiiceatre. 

TVoiufa/foit.—- ^'The  Vicarage  of  the  Church  of  Berencestre^ 
which  bdongs  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  same  place,  by 
authority  of  Council  has  been  ordained  after  the  ibilowing 
manner.  The  Viear  shall  have  for  his  stipend  and  for  those  of 
his  Chaplain  and  Clerk  forty  shillings  annually  to  be  allotted 
in  certain  portions.  And  he  and  his  Chaplain  and  Clerk 
shall  have  from  the  Priory  sufficient  food  for  himself,  his 
Chaplain,  and  his  Clerk,  and  he  shall  have  from  the  Priory 
hay  and  provender  for  one  horse  :  and  their  offerings ;  to  wit 
one  penny  for  a  burial,  {corpore  pnBsenti)  and  one  penny 
for  marriages,  and  one  penny  for  purifications,  and  on 
Christmas  Day  three  pence,  on  Easter  Day  two  pence,  and 
be  shall  have  at  each  of  the  other  two  principal  feasts  one 
penny.  Also  Offerings  in  Confessions,  and  by  Legacy,  as 
fiu-  as  six  pence ;  and  the  Vicar  and  the  Canons  shall  divide 
the  overplus  equally  between  them.  He  shall  also  have  a 
sufficient  dwelling-house  out  of  the  Priory.  But  the  Canons 
AaSi  bear  all  the  lawful  and  accustomed  burdens  of  the  Church 

V&des  the  parish  burden.     And  the  Vicarage  is  worth. ... 

but  the  whole  chivch  twenty  marks  *^/' 

1210.  Egiliue  de  Courteney  wife  of  G.  Basset  having  ob- 
tained the  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Wrechwic,  formerly 
given  as  the  portion  of  Eustace  to  Thos.  de  Verdun,  con- 
signed the  half  of  the  manor  which  Gilbert  Basset  had  re- 
served to  himself,  with  the  whole  of  the  wood  of  Gravenhull, 
in  free  tenure,  to  the  Priory  ". 

Robert  second  Prior.  His  appointment  uncertain. 

121 1 .  Richard  Camvill  and  Eustace  Basset  his  wife,  for  the 
sake  of  their  own  souls  and  of  their  ancestors  and  suc- 


bit  title,  aud  nude  bioi  a  perpetoal  ricar  instead  of  an  arbitrary  carate.  Ken. 
p.  605.  »•  Kennett,  559.  »'  lb.  p.  174, 
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cessors^  gare  to  Robert  Prior  of  Berenoester^  and  the  Canons 
of  that  churchy  one  messuage  in  the  late  tenure  of  Walter  de 
Crockwell^  with  all  its  appurtenancesj  in  pure  and  perpetual 
aIms'^ 

1212.  James  le  Bretj  lord  of  BiggenhuU^  witliin  the  parish 
of  Bemcestre,  gave  (with  consent  of  Amable  his  wife)  to 
the  Priory  four  acres  of  meadow  land  in  Gore,  near  the  Ham 
(i.  €.  house  or  piece  of  land)  of  Gilbert,  by  charter '^ 

Hervey  third  Prior.  His  appointment  uncertain. 

The  same  year  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of  Merkyate  in 
Bedfordshire  granted  to  Hervey  Prior  of  Burncestre  two 
ridges  of  land  in  Hodesham,  in  exchange  for  one  acre  nearer 
their  land  in  Nylienaker,  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  near 
the  meadow  called  Gilbertsham'^. 

1214.  Richard  de  Camvill  and  Eustace  confirmed  the  do« 
nation  of  half  the  manor  of  Wrechwic  given  by  Egiline  de 
Courtney;  and  as  a  further  benefaction^  gave  to  Robert  Clerk 
for  his  homage  and  service  one  virgate  of  land  in  the  village 
of  Bemecestre  '^,  to  hold  for  the  yearly  rent  of  one  pound  of 
cummin ;  on  condition  the  said  Robert^  or  his  heirsj  should 
find  one  lamp  before  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  greater 
church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Edburgh  in  Bemecestre ;  to 
bum  every  night  entirely,  and  every  day  during  divine  ser- 
vice^ and  at  canonical  hours,  for  the  health  of  the  souls  of 
him^  his  wife  Eustace^  Gilbert  Basset^  Egiline^  and  Richard 
Camvill  their  son. 

By  another  charter  they  confirmed  the  gift  of  the  manor 
of  Wrechwic,  and  wood  of  Gravenhull,  with  the  additional 
gift  of  a  certain  pasture  caUed  Coubrugge  ^\ 


w  Kennett,  175.  »3  lb.  176.  M  lb.  180. 

>5  This  virgate  of  land  wag  one  fiart  of  Candle-meadow, 
»•  KenDeit9p.lB0, 
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Richard  fourth  Prior.  His  appointment  uncertain'^. 

1216.  James  le  Bret^  lord  of  Bigenhull^  gave  with  the  con- 
aent  of  Amable  his  wife,  to  Richard  Prior  of  Bemcester  and 
the  Canons  of  the  same,  a  meadow  called  Kinsitheam^  for  the 
soul  of  his  father  Walter  Bret,  and  for  the  souls  of  his  an- 
cestors and  successors  '*. 

1217.  Robert  Fitz  Michael,  in  consideration  of  one  mark 
of  silver  and  the  yearly  rent  of  one  pound  of  cummin  at 
Easter^  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Edhurgh  two  acres  of 
kmd  in  Buricroft,  lying  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  son  of 
Harold  and  the  land  of  John  Goddard.  Soon  after  the 
same  person  gave  two  acres  in  Fori  Jurlong  and  Crockwell 
furUmgj  by  the  service  of  one  penny  yearly  '*• 

1218.  James  le  Bret  gave  to  the  Priory  five  acres  of  his 
land  in  CrcckwellfurUmgy  with  a  marsh  called  Crockwell 
moor  J  and  four  seilons  or  ridges  of  land  to  make  there  a 
lercherie  or  sheep-cote  '^. 

1219.  Isabel,   daughter  of  Hugh   Gargate  of  Caversfield, 

in  her  pure  widowhood  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Maries  and 

^  Edhurgh  in  Bumcester,  part  of  a  croft  which  lay  near  to  the 

coon  of  the  Canons  (the  other  part  having  been   already 

g^ftn  by  Muriel  her  sister)  on  condition  the  said  Canons 

ihcmld  receive  her  and  her  mother  into  their  prayers  for 

ever;  and  when  they  should  depart  this  life,  their  names 

should  be  inscribed  in  the  Martyrology  of  the  Convent. 

Sybil  de  Caversfield  confirmed  one  yirgate  of  land  in  the 


■7  On  the  authority  of  Kennett,  I  have  given  this  prior*!  nama  as  1tich4trd,  and 
ooDMdered  him  thefoniih  in  oAce  from  John  the  firat  prior,  tboagh  onfy  the 
initial  A.  it  given  in  the  deed  quoted — p.  183.  Willis  meotions  Reginald  at 
fmrth  prior ;  but  at  hit  name  does  not  occur  at  length  till  hts  resignation  in 
iS69f  I  have  considered  it  too  long  a  period  for  one  perton  to  hold  the  goverti- 
oient,  especially  as  they  were  commonly  middla^aged  before  they  received  the 
appointment.  Sea  Willis's  Abbeys,  p.  173. 
»■  Kensctt,  186.        «»  lb.  185.        ••  lb.  187. 
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village  of  Stratton^  which  Isabel  her  daughter  had  ^ven  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  Canon  for  erer  *\ 

1222.  Thomas  Brito  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Edburgh 
for  the  souls  of  Gilbert  Basset  and  Egiline  de  Courtnai  ten 
acres  of  land  in  the  field  of  Magendune^  seven  acres  of  which 
lay  between  the  land  of  William  Petre  and  William  Wind, 
three  in  Endepethcj  and  three  in  Lilksei  *K 

1225.  The  Prior  presented  a  vicar  to  the  vicarage^  name 
unknown '^ 

1227.  Walter  son  of  Richard  de  Kirdington  released  imd 
quitted  claim  to  the  Canons  all  l\is  right  and  title  to  a  new 
mill  on  the  other  side  of  Cherwell,  with  a  parcel  of  willows, 
free  passage  over  the  river,  and  a  parcel  of  land  near  the  mill 
twenty-four  feet  towards  the  north,  and  seventeen  feet  in 
breadth  towards  the  west  side  jof  the  mill  ^. 

1228.  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  Alan  Basset 
baron  of  Wycomb  concerning  the  advowson  of  Compton, 
Wilts,  it  was  determined  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Bath 
and  Wells,  that  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  should  have  the  pre* 
sentation,  but  that  two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  corn  in  the  sidd 
parish  and  one  croft  near  the  house  of  the  incumbent  should 
remain  a  perpetual  endowment  to  Bicester  priory  *^« 

1229.  Alice  Basset,  widow  of  William  Mallet  baron  of 
Curi- Mallet,  Somerset,  gave  some  lands  in  Dedington  to  her 
nephew  Gilbert  Basset,  who  soon  after  gave  them  to  the 

Priory  **. 

1230.  Walter  Ingeram  gave  to  the  church  and  priory  a  plot 
of  ground  reaching  in  length  from  Hoosford  to  the  mill  o 
Kirtlington,  with  foil  liberty  to  plant  or  fell  trees,  sell  or  con- 
vert it  to  any  other  use  *'. 


«•  KenocU,  1 89.        «*  lb.  1 94.        « lb.  1 98.        «« lb.  201.       «*  H).  205. 
««  !b.  207.  •?  lb.  208. 
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1 23 1 .  The  Prior  presented  a  vicar  to  the  church  of  Newton  ^. 

1233.  Alan  Basset  baron  of  Wycomb  left  by  will  two  hun- 
dred marks  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  for  the  maintenance 
of  two  chaplains,  and  made  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Bicester 
his  excecutorsy  who  purchased  three  carucates  of  land  in 
Amcote,  ivith  a  wood  in  the  said  village,  out  of  the  rents  of 
which  they  obliged  themselves  to  pay  eight  marks  yearly  in 
two'  equal  payments,  for  the  support  of  two  chaplains  or  scho- 
lars residing  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  should  pray 
for  the  souls  of  him  and  his  wife;  and  on  every  special  festival 
add  a  placebo  and  dirige.  This  land  still  bears  (or  very  lately 
\»re)  the  name  of  Prior's-hill. 

The  schools  of  Burchester  *9  (Schohe  Burcestrienses)  lay  in 
Sdiool  Street,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Mary's  church. 

1234.  William  Longspe,  patron  of  the  Priory,  confirmed 

the  former  grants  with  pasturage  for  fifty*  two  yearlings  at 

Erifington '''. 

1236.  The  Prior  presented  to  the  church  of  Little  Mis- 

senden''. 

1239.  Robert  3«  fifth  Prior  died;  and  the  Convent,  having 
ckftsned  leave  of  their  patron  W.  Longspe,  elected  Henry  one 
€f  didr  canons. 

7240.  The  Prior  presented  to  the^^church  of  Little  Mis- 
•eoden,  Bucks  '^ 


*  Keooett,  209. 

*•  Keimett  suppoies  tbe  SchoI«  Burcestrienses  originated  in  this  donation, 
and  that  the  convent  being  thas  obliged  to  maintain  two  scholars  hired  a  tene* 
mcBt  of  tbe  Abbey  of  Osney  called  Hastyng,  and  employed  it  for  the  in- 
ftmction  and  residence  of  scbolars.— This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  different 
orders  in  snocecding  ages.— p.  213. 

>•  Kennett,  p.  216.        '>  lb.  220. 

SB  Rob.  Oroctbead  Arohid.  Oxon.  Henricus  Canonicus  de  Bumecestr.  pe- 
Uta  et  obtenta  licentia  eligendi  ft  Com.  Sar.  a  cooventu  ejusdem  donius  va- 
caets  per  mortem  Robert i  Prions  in  Priorem  electus  est.  Dodv.  MS.  vol. 
107.  p.  Tg.  3t  Ken.  324. 
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1244.  Phillippaj  daughter  of  Thomas  Basset,  in  her  pure 
widowhood  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Edburg 
all  her  right  in  seven  shillings  yearly  rent  out  of  a  tenement  ia 
Stodley^  to  be  paid  to  the  canoa%  on  condition  the  said 
canons,  for  the  health  of  her  soul,  and  her  ancestors'  and  chil- 
dren's souls,  should  find  one  lamp  always  burning  before  the 
altar  of  St.  John  the  B^tist  in  the  conventual  church  of  Bi* 
cester. — Here  she  was  afterwards  buried  '^. 

Ralph  de  Chesterton  gave  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee 
in  Betterton,  payable  at  the  death  of  every  Prior  of  Pothele  '^« 

1245.  The  Convent  paid  three  marks  towards  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  son,  a  grant  being  made  of  twenty  shillings  on 
every  knight's  fee. 

William  Longspe  gave  to  the  Priory  a  pasture  land  called 
Heesecroft,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  leluling  to 
Wrechwic,  as  £etr  as  the  bridge,  with  the  whole  meadow  ad- 
joining, to  inclose  and  convert  at  pleasure;  and  also  his  whole 
right  and  title  in  a  mill  held  by  Robert  Puff,  saving  to  himself 
and  his  heirs  the  free  grinding  of  corn  for  himself  and  family; 
and  also  a  messuage  in  Crockwell,  for  which  the  said  Canons 
used  to  pay  fifteen  pence ;  in  consideration  of  their  remitting 
sixty  shillings  rent  per  ann.  which  they  had  in  the  mill  of 
Wivesley  '*. 

1249.  Philip  Basset,  son  of  Alan  Basset  baron  of  Wycomb, 


M  This  lady  w«i  the  wcond  wife  of  Heory  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  13 
Henry  III.  She  afterwards  married  Richard  Siward^  from  whom  she  wasdi* 
vorced. — Keonett,  p,  833. 

ss  It  seems  Thomas  de  Mazcey  had  given  the  manor  of  Westbatterton  to 
the  Priory  of  Poghele  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee  to  the  capital  lord, 
to  be  paid  at  the  death  of  every  Prior,  which  manor  was  then  in  possession  of 
Sir  Kalph  de  Chesterton,  By  an  indenture  made  between  the  parties  it  was 
agreed  Sir  Ralph  should  confirm  the  gift,  and  the  Priors  successively  peifona 
the  service.  This  service  constituted  the  donation  to  Bioetter  Priory^ip-Kenn. 
p.  23S.  ^  Kcnnett,  p.  235. 


0)^&^^i^ii*,Miir^tjj:M./.^  ^^^y//^ 
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gave  to  the  church  and  conyetit  sixteen  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  one  acre  of  meadow  in  the  fields  of  this  village,  with  four 
messuages  in  the  said  village,  excepting  a  reserved  rent  to  the 
lord  of  the  demesne  *\ 

1254.  The  Pope  grants  to  King  Henry  the  tenth  of  all  spiri- 
tuals for  three  years.  Bicester  Priory  was  then  valued  at  fifteen 
pounds,  and  the  vicarage  at  thirty  marks  by  the  Bi^^hop  of 
N<Mrwich. — Hervey  Prior. 

1261.  John  sub^prior  of  Bicester  chosen  Prior  o(  Chet- 
wood^*.— The  religious  were  now  become  so  unpopidar  as  to 
occasion  some  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  grants,  to  prohibit 
their  children  giving  their  possessions  to  monasteries  '^. 

1 268.  On  the  death  of  Reginald  seventh  Prior,  William  de 
Qoainton  one  of  the  canons  was  chosen  to  thatoiSce  by  leave 
of  Henry  Lacy  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  their  patron  *^, 

Isabel  de  Fortibus  Countess  of  Albemarle  granted  a  charter 

of  confirmation  to  the  Priory  of  five  quarters  of  bread-corn  to 

Biake  hosts  or  consecrated  bread  for  the  service  of  the  altar, 

out  of  the  manor  of  Heyford-warrin  originally  given  by  her 

ptu  grandmother  Maud  de  Chesny  in  the  tenth  of  Ri- 

daril.^'  This  grant  was  afterwards  relinquished  by  the 
convent  for  a  composition  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
^fbm  the  manor  was  granted  to  New  College  Oxon. 

1271.  Philip  Basset  gave  by  charter  lands  in  Clifton,  Heen- 
tooe,  and  Dadingtone,  with  lands,  tenements,  and  their  ap- 
purtenances in.Grimsbury  in  the  parish  of  Bannebury,  Nor- 
thamptonshire ^K 

1272.  The  remdnder  of  Wrechwic  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  convent  by  gift  of  Ela,  widow  of  James  Lord 
^»"^— — — — — ^— ^— ^— ii^— — .»-^i— ^   I   ,—,»,».,— »—.—^^—i^—^iiw.»^^— ^—— 

«  Keooett,  241.  >•  lb.  257. 

3*  lb.  264.  Habenda  et  teoesda  dictam  acram  terra  de  me  et  baeredibus 
mei*  sibi  et  baeredibus  mis  Tel  suis  assignatis  vel  cuicunque  dictam  acram 
terr»  dare  vendere  legare  vel  assignare  yoluerit  in  quocunque  itatu  sit  ^x- 
cepci«  viris  religiosic 

«•  Kennctt,  269.   '        »  lb.  270.  ««  lb.  274. 

F 
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Audley^  and  daughter  of  ^^liam  Loi^^  4'.  She  again  two 
yean  afterwards  renounced  all  daim  to  the  two  carueateB  in 
Wrech^ric, 

1275.  John  Pufgh  granted  to  the  canons  hb  right  in  an 
acre  of  arable  land  lying  in  Brodelcnd  in  Bicester  fields  the 
canons  releasing  to  him  and  Muriel  his  wife  twelve  penee 
yearly  out  of  ten  shillings  annual  vent  due  to  the  convent  ^. 

The  convent  purchased  all  the  right  and  fdaim  of  Richard 
de  Culne  and  Christiana  his  wife  in  the  water-mill  in  Kirt- 
lington^^. 

It  appears  by  a  parchment  raster  that  in  1277  the  expenses 
of  the  religious  were  less  than  the  receipts  by  twen^-five 
pounds  six  shillings  and  fiv«  pence. 

Richard  de  la  Vache  granted  and  confirmed  to  Walter^ 
prior,  all  the  lands,  meadows,  &c.  he  held  in  the  village  of 
Wrechwic,  by  gift  of  Hamo  de  Gattcme,  the  convent  paying 
five  marks  and  a  half  yearly,  or,  in  default  of  pAymen^  him- 
self or  heirs  being  allowed  to  distrain  the  goods  or  diattels  on 
any  part  of  the  convent  land  in  that  manor  ^\ 

1281.  Walter,  Prior,  havbg  caused  Thomas  de  Meriton, 
one  of  his  can6n8,  to  make  an  In  hoc  4?,  in  Arncot  common 
fallow  field,  near  the  court  or  manmon  house  of  the  prioi^  on 
the  east  side  in  Nether  Arncote,  the  abbot  of  Oseney  com- 
plained he  was  much  damaged  thereby  $  and  after  much  op- 
position it  was  agreed,  nothing  of  the  kind  should  hereafter 
be  done  without  consent  of  the  abbot  ^. 

1285.  Henry  Lacy  confirmed  the  charter  of  Gilbert  Bas- 
set and  that  of  William  Longspe  ^9. 

a  Kennett,  277.  4«  lb.  284. 

«s  <<This  wag  the  cbiefage  or  lord's  reot,  which  the  oonvent  boaght  off  for 
twenty  sWlUngs."  lb.  p.  285. 

4S  lb.  238. 

V  Aq  In  hoc  seems  to  have  been  an  inelosure  in  some  part  of  a  common 
field  which  lies  fallow,  becaase  it  was  agreed  that  the  abbot  of  Oseney  out  of 
his  mere  liberality  should  allow  the  prior  tlie  crop  of  that  croft  for  this  torn. 

^  KcuDCtt,  p.  297^        «  lb.  306. 
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1291.  A  genend  taxation  of  all  ecderiastical  possessions  in 
Eiigjand^  toward  defraying  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Landy 
granted  to  pope  Nicholas  IV^  the  whole  was  \uider  the  di« 
reetion  of  John  bishop  of  V/inton^  and*  Oliver  bishop  of 
Lincoln  ^%  when  those  connected  with  the  church  and  priory 
were  valued  according  to  the  following  list, 

Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  P.  Nicholai. 

£.  i.    d. 

IVior  de  Bamcester*  h*t  in  Cestreton  in  t'ris  et  redd'  1  l6  O 

Wedlbgbni' in  redd' et  p'ts        -      -  1  17  4 
Wrechwik  in  t'ris  redd'  mol'  p'ts  pan- 
nag' et  car*   -          -          -         -  2    3  8 
FeiTngfoid  in  t'rii  et  pratis  0    10 
h*t  man'inm  de  Grimesbur'  in  Decanal* 

de  Bandebur'  et  com'  Northt'        -  G    O  O 

Emecote  in  t'rii  et  redd'         -         -  3  14  8^ 

Stepel  Aston  in  redd'  -  -  O  18  4 
Blexh'm  in  t'rii  reddj  p'ds  paitor'mo- 

lend'  et  fruct'  aiaT             -          -  13  ip  O 

Westcote  in  t'ris  et  redd'          -        .^  2  11  11 

Cave^sfield  in  terr'  redd'  p'tis  cur'       -  5  18  4 

h't  in  ibidem  in  fracf  greg*  et  aial'     *  O    2  O 

Decanat*  MarUhtrg 

Fordo  prioris  Bumcester  Eccl'ia  de  Compton  £5  6i  8i 

decima.  0    10  8 

Msrleberg  Prior  de  Bamcest'  laxatio  lOd.  decima.  0    0  1 

Ecc'lia  de  Bamoestr'  deduct'  pore'  -  12  O  O 
Porcto  Abb'is  de  Akieto  in  ead'  —  1  6  8 
It'm  porcio  Abb'is  Oseney  in  ead'  -200 
It*m  pore'  Abb'is  de  Eynesham  in  ead'    0  12    0 

^  The  oollecton  appointed  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  were  the  abbot  of 
Oscoey  and  prior  of  St.  Catharine's  at  Lincoln.  These  deputed  Ralph  rector  of 
Woolen,  and  Richard  rector  of  Gilliog,  for  the  archdeaconries  of  Oxford^  Bed- 
M,  and  Bucks,  lb.  312. 

f2 
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1299.  A  diq)tijte  aettleil  between  the  priory  of  Bicester  and 
the  convent  of  Asherugge  respecting  a  common  pasture  near 
to  Wrechwike^  by  an  agreement  that  the  prior  and  convent 
might  enclose  three  acres  of  common  pasture  in  Blackthorhe, 
excepting  meadomr  to  be  mowed,  in  any  place  where  the  te- 
nants of  the  Priory  and  convent  used  to  common  ^'. 

1300.  William  de  Thornberg  ninth  Prior  qiutting  Novem- 
ber 13th.     Roger  de  Cottesford  constituted  prior. 

The  canons  of  Oseney  agree  to  remit  the  tithes  of  Burn- 
cester^  &c.  to  the  Prior)'  for  sixty  shillings  per  annum. 

The  convent  of  Bicester  demise  their  prebendary  church 
of  Sutton  with  the.  chapel  of  Bockingham  and  their  respec- 
tive manors  to  the  abbey  of  Autney  in  Normandy,  for  two 
years  at  two  hundred  pounds  rent'^ 

1304.  The  tithe  of  Biggenhull  and  Nonnes  Place  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  church  of  St.  Maries  Kirtlington,  which 
churck  was  appropriated  to  the  Cistertian  abbey  of  Aulney 
in  Normandy.  This  year  the  abbot  of  Aulney  demised  the 
said  church  and  its  appurtenances  to  the  prior  and  convent 
for  the  rent  of  forty  shillings  per  annum. 

1310.  By  an  inquisition  of  the  possessions  of  Henry  La- 
cy Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  jurors  found  that  he  held  the  manor 
of  Bumcester  by  the  law  or  courtesy  of  England  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  Margaret  his  wife,  &c.,  and  that  there  were  in  the 
said  manor  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  That  the  prior 
held  of  the  earl  the  site  of  the  priory  with  four  carucates  of 
land,  twenty  acres  of  meadow,  one  w^ater  mill  with  other  ap- 
purtenances, value  forty  pounds  per  atnium;  the  church  of  the 
said  town,  value  thirty  marks,  with  the  manor  of  Wrechwick^ 
worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms ; 
and  that  Alice  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Henry  and  Margaret 
was  the  nearest  heir  of  the  age  of  twenty-six  years  and  upward  *^. 

5>  Kcnneir,  :y\t^,  Si  ib.  342.  »  lb.  360, 
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1317.  The  king  at  WaLringham  confirmed  the  several  do- 
nations made  to  the  priory  by  special  charter. 

1320.  Walter  de  Bumcesier^*  clerk,  designing  to  give  to 
prior  and  convent  one  messuage  with  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Grimsbury  and  VVarkworth,  petitioned  for  the  dispensation 
of  the  statute  of  mortmain  lately  passed  (A  .D.  1276.  Edw.  I.) 
which,  on  the  report  of  commissioners  that  it  Mias  not  pre^ 
jodidal  to  the  king,  was  granted.  This  statute  prevented 
many  future  donations  '^ 

1322.  Richard  Serich  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  prior 
and  convent  one  messuage  and  nine  acres  of  arable  land  ip- 
the  town  and  fields  of  Bicester,  held  of  John  Puff,  to  have 
and  to  hold  of  the  convent  from  the  lords  of  the  fee  by^ 
usual  service  *'•. 

1329.  A  dispute  which  arose  between  Oseney  abbey  and 
Byrseter  priory  relative  to  the  portion  of  tithes  in  Ardington 
Berks,  decided  in  favour  of  Byrseter  priory,  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  the  oldest  inhabitants '?. 

1331.  Roger  de  Cottesford  dying  is  succeeded  by  Robert 
ibCartlington  eleventh  prior.  Admitted  6  calend.  of  Decem- 

ber^ 

1342.   Sir  Richard  de  la  Vache  released  and  quitted  claim 
to  the  prior  and  convent  all  his  right  and  claim  to  the  several 
hods  and  tenements  which  the  said  prior  held  in  the  manor 
of  Wrecbwyke,  and  to  all  suits  and  services  which  could  arise 
from  thence  ^^. 
1348.*  Roger  Warde  became  prior  3d  cal.  of  June,  on  the  ^1^ 
of  Robert  de  Curtlington. 
Nicholas  Brode  admitted  vicar  16  cal.  December^. 


M  It  vat  common  for  the  religioas  to  awume  a  surname  from  Ibe  place  of 
tkeir  nativity  or  former  residence.  * 
^  Kennett,  381.    ^  lb.  389.    Sf  lb.  419.  Tbis  document  is  very  Cttrio««. 
I*  Will«i*s  Abbeys,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.        »  Kennett,  p.  453.        ^  lb.  p.  559. 
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1349.  Nicbolaa  de  Shdbington  appointed  thirteenth  Prior^ 
lOcalend  July^'. 

Thomas  Cok  curate  of  Middleton^  William  de  Stratum 
curate  of  Launton,  and  Richard  de  Caversifield  curate,  jointly 
gave  to  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Edburg  in  Bumoestre 
all  the  lands,  tenements,  rents,  services  &c.  which  they  had 
of  the  gift  and  feotfment  of  Thomas  de  StapenhuU  in  the 
villages  of  Bumcestre  and  Middelington^  to  hold  for  ever  of 
the  capital  lords  of  the  fee  ^'. 

John  Osmond  of  Chippenham  admitted  vicar  at  Peter* 
borough  15  calend.  June^^ 

1354.  Peter  le  Grote  fourteenth  Prior  resigning,  Robert 
Blaket  succeeded  on  the  5  of  the  ides  of  December,  which  dig* 
nity  he  retained  until  his  death  1383  ^*, 

1356.  The  prior  and  canons  admitted  John  de  Aldwinkle 
vicar  (John  Osmond  having  tendered  his  resignaticm)  on  the 
nones  of  August }  and  Aldwinkle  after  retidning  it  fifteen 
years  exchanged  it  with  William  Belhamy  20  November  137 1  ^ 
for  the  vicarage  of  Weregrove,  Sarum  ^K 

1383.  Robert  Islip  sixteenth  prior  confirmed  April  Ist^, 
1397.  John  Paulyn  vicar,  Richard  Green  curate. 

October  14,  Richard  Parentyn  appointed  prior  ^, 

1401.  Wm.  Campion  admitted  vicar  ^« 

Circa,  The  parish  church  rebuilt  in  its  present  situatioii  ^. 

141 1.  Richard  le  Estrange  lord  of  Bicester,  and  patron  of 

the  priory,  granted  to  Richard  Parentyn  and  his  successors  a 

pasture  called  Cowbrige  mede,  between  the  water  course  nigh 

the  meadow  of  Biggenhull,  and  the  priors'  land  called  Coib 

brige  furlong,  in  full  recompense  for  the  free  pasturage  of  three 

team  of  oxen,  which  liberty  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time. 

This  however  is  given  and  acknowledged  as  a  fiill  equivalents^, 

«•  Wlllin,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  •»  Kcnnett,  471.  •»  ib.  p.  559. 

«•  Willis,  vol.  ii.  p.  17'2.      *  Kennett,  p.  558.     «  Willis,  toI.  II.  p.  l79. 
•^Willis,  ih,  «•  Willis,  ib.        «?  Kcnnett,  p.  55ff.         ?•  lb,  546, 
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I4J3.  Ralph  Philip  presented  by  the  prior  and  convent, 
upon  exchange  with  William  Campion  10  March?'. 

1425.  3  Henry  VL  The  chiqplain  of  Stratton  Audley 
at  the  insti^tion  of  the  inhabitants  presumed  to  bory  two 
corpses  in  the  said  chapel  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
carried  to  the  mother  church  of  Bicester.  Upon  this  violatkm 
of  parochial  rights^  the  prior  and  canons  of  Bicester  the 
patrons  and  ^propriators  of  the  church  made  their  com* 
phunty  and  preferred  a  suit  against  the  inhabitants  of  Stratton, 
snd  the  prior  in  person  went  to  London  to  prosecute  and  so- 
licit in  the  cause,  which  was  finally  referred  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  came  to  Bicester  to  try  the  same ;  wMch 
after  due  hearing  and  examining  was  determined  in  fiivour 
of  the  prior,  and  the  inhabitants  punished  for  their  illegal 
offence  7\ 

By  the  bursars'  account  delivered  1425,  it  appears  to  have 
been  customary  for  them  to  settle  their  accounts  the  day  after 
Michaelmas  ^^ 

1434.  William  Campion  resigned  the  vicarage  into  the 
Wads  of  the  prior  and  convent,  who  appointed  John  Odam : 
admitted  at  Lydington  Oct.  18. 1434. 

1439.  Richard  Parentyn  dying,  John  Wantyng  succeeded 
to  that  office  as  eighteenth  Prior  ''K 

1440.  Richard  Parentyn  the  late  prior  baring  held  fpr  life 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  one  parcel  of  ground  called  the 
muUe  piece  or  mill  piece,  extending  in  length  one  acre 
esUed  the  muUe  acre^  lying  near  the  highway  under  the  wall 
of  the'  priory  close,  called,  the  horse  close  or  le  horscrqfis,  on 
one  part ;   and  the  mete  or  boundary  reaching  toward  the 


^  Kemiett,  558.         n  n>.  577, 578. 

'  »  Tbcte  acooinits  are  gireti  at  leagUi  in  the  ilppendiz,  and  will  be  fouod  to 
ooatain  some  very  curiooe  items. 

»  Willis's  Abbeyi,  ysA.  ii/p.  172. 
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meadow  nigh  the  brech  on  the  other  part,  and  abutting  on 
the  south  upon  Lainp-dytch  near  the  aforesaid  meadow,  and 
on  the  north  on  the  highway  near  the  croft  of  John  Rusad, 
the  same  land  was  now  granted  by  Sir  Richard  Le  Strange  to 
the  priory  by  the  service  of  one  red  rose  on  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  "^ 

1453.  John  Wantyng  resigning  is  succeeded  by  Edmund 
Wycomb,  and  the  following  maintenance  appointed  him  : 

Translation. — John  Wantyng  prior  of  Burcestre  not  hav- 
ing from  any  other  quarter  the  substance  of  this  world,  from 
whence  he  is  able  to  support  himself,  according  to  his  proper 
state,  rank  and  age,  hath  resigned  the  said  priory.  The  bi- 
shop hath  preferred  to  the  same  priory  Edmund  Wycomb,  and 
assigns  to  the  said  John  for  his  maintenance,  a  place  called  the 
trymles  situated  within  the  priory  aforesaid,  with  it<t  garden ; 
also  the  said  John  shall  have  for  the  term  of  his  .life,  for  the 
clothing  and  stipend  of  his  servant,  five  marks ;  also  he  shalf 
have  four  cart-load  of  firewood  from  the  wood  or  coppice  of  the 
said  prior,  and  as. much  bread  and  beer,  fish  and  flesh  and  other 
eatables  and  drinkables  as  two  canons  of  the  said  priory  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  :  he  shall  have  also  every  month 
two  pounds  of  wax  candles  for  his  chamber ;  and  shall  have 
also  every  week  twelve  flaggons  of  beer  and  thirty-three  con* 
ventiial  loaves  for  himself  and  serva^nts  ^^ 

In  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI.  anno  1454.  The  prior  and 
convent  of  Burcestre,  entered  into  the  following  compact 
with  John  Odam,  and  granted  this  instrument  for  the  per- 
petual endowment  of  the  vicarage. 

Translation. — Edmund,  prior  of  the  priory  of  St.  Edburg 
Qurcestre,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place,  proprietors  of 
the  parish  church  of  Burcestre  aforesdd,  and  of  the  chapel  of 
(he  Messed  virgias  Mary  and  Edburg  of  Stratton-audley,  de- 


n  Kennett,  p.  628.        ?•  Willis*^  Abbeys,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 
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pendant  on  the  same  '&c.  John  Oflam  priest,  perpetual  vicar 
of  the  parish  church  aforesaid  &c.  We  the  pricw  and  the  con-> 
Tent  the  proprietors  aforenamed  will  and  grant  by  these  presents 
for  us  and  our  successors,  that  the  said  master  John  Odam 
perpetual  ricitf  aforesaid  and  his'  successors  in  future  jtime 
shall  have  and  shall  enjoy  liy  right  and  title  with  the  vicarage 
aforesaid,  the  manse  of  his  vicarage  with  the  gardens  and 
customary  places  adjacent,  and  the  tithes  of  vegetables  and 
of  hemp  and  flax  growing  iii  the  gardens  of  the  said  parish, 
also  all  the  tithes,  oblations,  mortuaries,  altar  offerings,  com- 
modities, profits,  and  emoluments  whatsoever,  arising  at 
present  or  in  future  from  the  villages  or  fields  of  Burcestre^ 
Wrechwic,  or  Biggenhull,  and  from  other  lands  and  places 
tithable  or  about  to  be  tithed,  within  the  boundaries  or  limits 
of  the  said  parish  church  of  St.  Edburg,  wheresoever  situated,, 
arising  or  in  future  to  arise,  and  of  all  places  appertaining 
to,  or  belonging,  or  in  fiiture  to  appertain  to  the  same  parish 
ehurch,  freely,  fully  and  wholly,  without  impediment  from 
US  or  our  successors,  excepting  and  reserving  to  us  the  prior 
sad  convent  and  to  our  succesi<ors  all  aorta  of  tkbea  «f  gar* 
bage  and  of  hay  arising  from  tithable  places  in  the  same 
parish^  excepting  also  and  reserving  all  sorts  of  tithes  of  all 
enclosures  not  gardens  at  present  or  in  fiiture  in  the  said 
parish,  in  our  hands  without  any  ft-aud  existing.  But  if  any 
of  these  inclosures  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  or  occu- 
pied by  their  ('kinej  animals,  then  we  will  and  grant  that  the 
aforesaid  vicar  and  his  successors  shall  have  and  enjoy  the 
tithes  of  lambs,  wool,  cheese,  butter,  and  the  personal 
tithes,  in  every  case  reserving  the  great  tithes  in  all  those 
places  to  ourselves  and  successors,  reserving  also  to  ourselves 
and  successors  all  sorts  of  tithes,  oblations,  and  profits  what- 
ever arising  in  the  village  of  StrattOn-audley.  And  also  we 
witi  and  grant  that  the  said  vicar  shall  have  annually  two 
waggon  load  of  good  hay  furnished  and  afforded  by  the  prior 
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and  convent^  to  be  carried  to  the  maoae  of  the  said  vicar  at 
a  proper  time  as  heretofore  accustomed,  and  4  waggon  load 
of  fire-wood,  out  of  the  wood  of  the  prior  called  the  Prion 
wood  near  Amcote,  to  be  cut  down  and  carried  at  the  cost  of 
the  said  vicar,  upon  the  reasonable  arrangement  of  the  prior 
and  his  deputies,  after  a  proper  requisition  made  by  the  vicar 
or  his  attorney.  We  the  proprietors  aforesaid  also  will  and 
consent  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  chaplain  in  the  said 
chapel  of  Stratton,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  above  compo- 
sition, to  celebrate  and  administer  all  holy  rites  to  the  parish- 
ioners there,  by  the  consent,  will,  and  assent  of  me  John  the 
vicar  aforesaid,  and  also  by  the  consent,  will,  authority  and 
assent  of  the  reverend  father  in  Christ  lord  John  by  the  grace 
of  God  bishop  and  diocesan  of  this  place,  to  us  and  to  our 
successors  does  appertain  and  belong;  and  not  only  the  duty 
aforesaid,  but  also  all  other  duties  whatsoever  incumbent  on  the 
said  chapel  or  aforenamed  church  of  Bicester,  and  to  the  vicar 
of  the  said  church,  in  what  manner  soever  belonging,  the 
duty  of  repairing  the  vicar's  manse  or  of  furnishing  meat  and 
drink  to  the  said  vicari>eing  alone  excepted.  In  witness  and 
affiance  of  which  wholly  and  singularly  we  the  Prior  and  Con- 
vent, the  proprietors  aforesmd  on  the  one  part,  to  these  in- 
dentures containing  our  agreement,  and  remaining  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  said  vicar,  have  set  our  common  seal.  And  I  the 
vicar  aforesaid  on  the  other  part,  for  the  greater  testimony 
and  affiance  of  the  premises,  have  procured  the  official  seal  of 
the  reverend  lord  archdeacon  of  Oxford  to  be  affixed.  Gi- 
ven in  the  chapter  house  of  the  priory  of  Burcestre  aforeaid, 
the  twentieth  day  of  January,  (A.D.  U54,)  thirty-third  yea? 

of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. " 

1479.    John  Adams  dies,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  ap- 
point Richard  Bruls  vicar,  who  was  admitted  at  Peterborough 

.,.,,  — i  

77  KAiuietmi.  669,670, 
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Jidy  29th  same  year.  After  holding  it  nearly  two  ^yeart  and 
a  half  he  resigned^  and  Thomas  de  Kirkby  admitted  at  the 
(Hd  Temple^  London,  1481  ^K 

1483.  Richard  Hindlest  twentieth  Prior  enters  into  an 
agreement  with  the. Abbot  and  Convent  of  Eynsham.  to  pay 
yearly  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  out  of  the  mill  at  Old  Clif- 
ton, near  Dadyngton.  The  state  of  the  premises  no  longer  ad- 
mitting the  payment  of  forty  shillings,  the  original  sum  is 
therefore  remitted  '^• 

November  20th  the  same  year  the  Prior  died,  and  John 
Todier  the  sub-prior  was  raised  to  that  dignity  ^« 

1485.  Thomas  Banbury  elected  twenty-second  Prior  '^ 

1486.  The  manor  and  church  of  Hey  ford  being  conveyed 
to  New  College,  Oxon,  the  Prior  and  Convent  released  the 
rent  of  corn  formerly  given  them  by^aud  de  Chesney  to 
make  hosts,  for  the  annual  payment  of  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  in  money. 

1498.  William  Stavely  lord  of  Signal  gave  by  will  twenty- 
fk  shillings  and  eigbtpence; — proved  November  the  Ist  same 

1499.  Richard  Petyrton  1 7  July  succeeds  as  twenty-third 
Prior,  on  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Banbury— is  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  abbacy  of  Nuttley,  Bucks  ^^  //  /iVr  yio^f 

1503.  William  Dadyngton  confirmed  Prior  in  Dec. 

15 10.  John  Coventry  elected  twenty-fourth  Prior  Octo- 
ber 11«*. 

1528.  Robert  Bruce  twentv-sixth  Prior  died  K 

m 
■  ■  •■■  ■■■■  I     II  II  tmtm^mmi^m-mmmmm^^ 

^  KcDDetty  621. 

'9  Madox's  Forraulare  Anglicanim],  p.  lOT. 
*•  AdditMot  to  Willis's  Abbeys,  yoI.  ii.  p.  23. 
•»  Willis,wl.ii.  p.  173. 

**  He  also  '<  bequeathed  bis  body  to  be  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
diufch  of  Bicester."— Kennett,  p.  630.  _  ^ 

•a  ■«  Willis,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,      /f^  ^  •4.*^' 
«  C6le*s  M8.  Yol  ^7.  p.  80, Brit,  Mqs, 
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1528.  William  Browne  twenty  ^seventh,  and  last  Prior 
elected  April  6th  ^. 

1529.  Peter  Gryffith  appointed  vicar  on  the  resignation 
of  Florentiua  •^ 

1534.    William  Browne,  Prior,  and  eight  Monks,  snb- 
//^*^fv/^  scribed  to  the  supremacy  of  Henry  Vlll.     The  following  year 

6^V4^  yi^y^.  oil  were  visited  in  general  with  other  monasteries.     It  is  probable 

the  visitors  here  were  Lee  and  Leighton,  as  their  visitation 
included  the  diocese  of  Linrohi  ^. 

1536.  The  report  of  the  visitors  having  disclosed  mon- 
strous vices  and  enormities  which  existed  among  the  monas- 
tics in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  an  act  of  parliament 


*  Cole's  MS.  vol.  VI,  p.  80.  ^  Rennett,  p.  621. 

**  Thii  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  with  a  direct  design  to  prodace 
charges  against  the  monks,  and  thereby  effect  their  rain ;  they  having  Utdy 
fallen  under  the  King's  displeasure.  The  instructions  of  the  visitors  are  veiy 
IM^icuIar,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  the  religious  (o  avoid  commit- 
ting themselves  in  their  answers  to  some  of  the  eighty-six  inquiries  which  the 
commissioners  were  dii-ected  to  press.  Among  these  were  the  questions  whe> 
ther  divine  service  was  kept  up  night  and  day  at  the  right  honrt — how  many 
w^re  present  and  absent— the  number  of  religious,  whether  according  to  the 
foundation— their  former  and  present  revenues—their  mortmains  and  dona- 
tions, and  whether  the  founder  was  authorised  to  make  them  ?  lliey  also  were 
to  examine  their  local  statutes,  inquire  into  the  election  of  their  Jiead,  seethe 
rule  of  the  bouse,  number  the  professed,  and  examine  the  novices->-U>  inquire 
whether  the  monastics  observed  their  rule,  but  chiefly  the  three  vows.  Whe- 
ther any  bad  money  without  the  master's  knowledge— if  there  were  any  back* 
doors  to  the  monastery  by  which  women  entered,  or  if  boys  lay  with  them.^— 
Whether  the  rules  of  abstinence,  fasting,  silence,  and  hair  shirts  were  observed 
—the  habit  woni,and  every  transaction  of  life  in  conformity  to  the  order, — ^whe- 
ther the  superior  and  brethren  acted  towards  each  other  as  prescribed,— the  edi- 
fice in  good  order, — the  estates  properly  managed, — and  church  presentations 
rightly  made  ? — and  lastly,  one  brother  was  called  to  state  another's  views  in 
entering  thatplace^or  managing  its  concerns:  thereby  exciting  them  to  inform 
against  each  other.  No  wonder  monstrous  stories  were  propagated,  doubtless 
many  of  them  false:  but  they  produced  the  desired  end,  the  shocking  enormi- 
ties they  were  charged  with  excited  the  hatred  of  the  people,  and  finally  ac- 
complished their  suppression. — BumeCt  Hi$L  qfthe  Rfformation,  vol.  i«  p.  18^« 


^y^^^  a^t^-^j>MH€j^  ^n^yOjj^i^^x^^Z^ti^mt^e.*  ^^^  ^jidi^y^^'^^t^ 


/^/aJ^ /^A^jLf^  ^^0tA^  s^ /l^  ^^^.^T^  ^^^^^f^i^y /^^ 
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was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  whose 
revenues  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  •  The 
peceding  valuation  having  included  the  priory  of  Bicester  in 
this  numher,  it  was  accordingly  surrendered  hy  Prior  Browne 
and  his  Convent,  each  of  whom  had  pensions  assigned  them 
out  of  its  revenues,  though  the  amount  of  that  paid  to  the 
Prior  (viz.  twenty-four  pounds  per  annum)  is  alone  preserved. 

1537.  Probably  the  last  act  of  the  prior  and  convent, as 
an  independent  community  was  a  grant  of  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation of  the  vicarage  of  Bicester  to  John  Longland  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  at  which  time  that  prelate  collated  John  Phillips. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  records  of  the  Aug- 
mentation-office do  not  contain  the  original  surrender  of  the 
monastery.  The  following,  however,  is  the  list  of  its  reve^ 
nues  as  delivered  into  that  court,  29  Henry  VIII. "9 

Oxon.  Monast*rium  de  Burcester, 

-    -     -    -     -     -     -    Firm'  et  Reddils  cu'  ^ 

Borcester         -                Redd' Cust' Tenen'  ^  13   10  ^ 

Firma  terr'  Jnicar*  -     25  10  4 

Wretch  wyke    -               Redd*  et  Firm'  -  -    22     7  5 

Stratton  Audelcy               Firm*  terr*         -  -     J6    O  O 

Ardyngton  et  Letcam- 1-,.     ,n^.,,-r     .      ,«^^ 
jj^g^j  _  I  Firm*  Rectone  et  Terr       18    0    0 

Kemptoo,  Dodington  '\ 

CliUonet  molend'         S-Exif  -         -      32     0    af 

aquat*  in  Clyf tonne  J 

Grymesburye  juxta        ) 
Banburye        -         >  Firm' MaDerij'     -      -      8    (5    8 

Nelthropp  juxta  1 

Banneburyc  ^Firm'Mes'         -        -       1   13    4 


^  The  moft  grateful  acknowledgements  are  due  to  John  Caley^  E:iq.  F.  A.S. 
keqter  of  the  records  at  the  Augmentatiou-ofiice,  for  his  obliging  commnni- 
tatioiiSy  and  for  his  ready  asfistance  irt  proooring  origiaal  -docutnenta. 
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Kird^igton  et 

Tacklejre 
AiBOote  in  Handreed 

de  fioliogdon    - 
StepulattoQ       -« 
Middylton 
Wendleborie        — 
Chesterton        - 
Fryngforde       - 
Heyforde  Warren 
Cayersfelde        - 
Saiiifi>rde  - 

Bockenhol       - 

B«imoDdejaxta 

Misseoden 

Westcoto 
Blackenfaall 
Compton  Basiett 


Oacon*  Monaat',  de  Boroestinr. 

1  Redd' et  Finn' com  Redd*  ? 

J tam  lib' qoam  cost'  ten'^*^  '7    B 


} 


Redd*  Mesft'et  Terr* 

— 

4  11  10 

Redd*  Meti'  et  Terr' 

— 

0  13    4 

Redd'  Mess'  et  Terr' 

- 

2    0    0 

Firm'  Cottag'  < 

stTerr' 

^ 

0  10    0 

Firm'  terr' 

— 

mm 

0    5    0 

Redd'  terr' 

mm 

p. 

0    2    0 

Penc' 

. 

mm 

1     6     8 

Firm'  Manrtj 

- 

— 

2  13     4 

Firm*  Mes'  et  terr' 

« 

0    5     0 

Firm  terr' 

- 

- 

0    5     0 

Finn*Man'ij 

- 

•- 

13     6    8 

Redd'  Terr' 

mm 

•« 

4  10    0 

Firm'  Claus* 

» 

. 

1    0    0 

Penc'  BTcor 

— 

.. 

4    0    0 

Vendic  Bosc 

Perquis'  Cur' 

null* 

Thus  after  existing  for  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  years  as  the  principal  mansion  in  the  town^  did  this  mo- 
nastery dwindle  into  insignificance  and  ruin^  so  that  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  can  only  rescue  a  few  of  the  names  of  its  prin- 
cipal buildings  firom  oblivion^  whose  site  neither  tradition  nor 
investigation  can  ascertain. 

It  is  evident  firom  the  foregoing  annals  that  the  church  of 
this  monastery  contained  three  altars j  one  of  which  occupied 
the  east  end,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  high 
altar^  and  the  others  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  Nicholas.  To  the  former  of  these^  without  dout^t^  the 
clause  in  the  second  charter  of  the  founder  afqplies^  which  di* 
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fects  Aat  ''one  viigate  of  land  in  Stratton  should  be  applied' 
to  finding  a  light  ibr  the  church/'  and  which  according  to  an«- 
dent  cnttom  was  placed  on  the  altar  during  the  celebration 
of  divine  service.  This  opinion  seems  also 'Confirmed  by  the 
grant  of  Candlemeadow  by  Richard  Camvill  for  the  express 
purpose  of  maintaining  .lamps  (or  candles)  for  the  altar  of 
St«  Nicholas^  which  were  to  bum  every  nig^t  entirely^  ''and 
every  day  during  divine  service^  for  the  health  of  the  SQub  of 
Richard  Camvill  and  Eustace  his  wife,  Gilbert  Basset,  and  Ri- 
chard Camvill  their  son/' 

The  piety  of-PhilUppa  Basset,  Countess  of  Warwick,  pro* 
vided  a  light  for  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  buried  within  the  church  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  afterwards  buried  near  that 
altar  90  •  indeed  it  is  not  improbalile  that  both  of  the  latter 
were  founded  as  chanteries,  and  perhaps  by  the  above  bene- 
fiMtors,  that  after  tlieir  decease  masses  might  be  perpetually 
sung  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 

Altars  of  this  description  were  generally  decorated  with  the 
imsge  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  were  dedicated.     The  pri- 
me masses  were  seldom  attended  with  any  pomp,  and  almost 
viihout  any  attendant  except  the  priest's  boy,  or  some  of  the 
relations  of  the  deiid.  On  the  anniversary  a  missa  ad  requiem 
was  sung  in  the  morning,  and  a  dirge  in  the  afternoon.    This 
serrice  was  called  the  founder's  year's  mind ;  and  if  there  were 
lesser  commemorations,  they  were  described  as  a  month's  or 
week's  mind^\ 

In  common  with  other  conventual  churches,  the  religious 
had  each  a  stall>  similar  to  those  now  found  in  cathedrals. 


9*  Kenoett,  p.  232.— >The  Idea  is  fuggested  from  ber  having  granted  se%  en 
•hilliDgs  rent  in  Stodeley  for  maintaining  a  light  to  be  s^t  on  tbis  altar. 

•■  A  dole  was  frequently  given  ou  the  annirenary.  Peck'^f  Dcsid.  Curiosa, 
T0l.iL  lib.  Ti.  p.  33.  Land.  1732.  ^ 
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which  they  occupied  during  divine  worship^  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  after  death  their  bodies  were  buried  in  this 
church.  This  edifice  also  seems  to  have  contained  the  ashes 
of  several  noble  persons  besides  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

The  foundress,  Egiline  de  Courteney,  some  of  the  Damo* 
ries  lords  of  Bucknei  and  Goddington,  and  one  of  the  last  lords 
Le  Strange,  are  particularly  enumerated  as  buried  within  the 
walls;  but  whether  any  tombs  or  monuments  perpetuated  their 
memory  is  unknown  "^K  Even  all  traces  of  the  pile  itself  have 
perished^  and  ,no  document  remains  which  can  furnish  a  con* 
jecture  concerning  it.  On  the  Dissolution,  the  fabric  was  im- 
mediately destroyed,  and  most  likely  the  bells,  lead,  and  other 
materials  sold^  so  that  when  Leiand  virited  the  place  a  short 
time  after  the  surrender,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  its  grandev 
remaining.  If,  however,  under  the  discouraging  circumstances 
of  the  failure  of  traditional  evidence,  and  the  destruction  of  every 
fragment  of  the  edifice,  it  be  allowable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
of  its  site,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  within  the  smaller 
inclosure,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  garden ; — the  space  in- 
cluded within  those  lofty  walls  lying  due  east  and  west,  and 
appearing  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  a  church  adapted  to 

the  use  of  this  monastery  ^'^ 

—  ■    ■        — 

0^  Gilbert  Basset  ai  some  (hinke  was  buried  beyond  the  sea. 

^lean  Ci)tirteney  was  buried  in  the  Priurie  ef  Burcester. 

There  were  divers  of  the  D'amories  auncient  g^enllemSn  borted  in  tb«  Priory 

of  Burcester. 
There  was  also  one  of  the  last  lords  "  le  Strange  "  baried.— Leiand  Itin. 

Tol.  vii.  p.4l3. 

One  of  these,  Sir  Richard  lyAmory,  lord  of  Buckenhall  (now  Bncknen)  was 

an  eminent  warrior  in  the  reign  of  Edward  ill.,  and  saniinoned  to  parliainent 

from  the  twentieth  of  Edward  II.  to  the  year  in  which  he  died,  A.D.  1330. 

Ken.  p.  41 3. 

»  I  am  aware  there  are  those  who  consider  the  church  to  hare  been  sitiiajted 
without  the  boundary  walls,  in  Place  yard.  The  matter  might  be  decided  by 
digging,  as  it  is  probable  some  vestig^es  of  mortality  would  appear  in  the  latter 
place,  if  the  conjecture  is  well  founded. 
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Gtctt  |Hdt  of  the  priory-  aeenii  to  hem  betn  l^ft  standing 
far  many  yairs^  but  nothing  can  be  said  of  its  original  ferni. 
It  is  evident  there  were  several  spacious  rooms  |  the  hall  or 
sefectory^  where  all  the  canons  dined ;  the  Imrsary^^  where  aR 
accounts  were  settled ;  die  loctttery  ^  or  parlour,  where  the 
idigkNia  retired  ibr  eenverBation  after  diimer;  the  chapter" 
kmue^f  where  all  writings  were  drawn  and  sealed ;  and  die 
dariar  or  dormitory,  wiiere  ail  the  fathers  slept.  Of  aH  these 
we  have  only  a  fiunt  idea  of  the  dortor,  wMeh  we  gather  from 
the  bnisar's  accounts  in  1425^  and  which  represents  that  build* 
ing  as  a  long  ro<mi  covered  with  tiies,  and  eaeh  end  sur- 
moanted  with  a  weathercock  9^.  How  long  these  buildings 
ivmained  in  their  original  state  after  the  Dissolution,  is  uncer- 
oun :  the  monastery  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the 
BloQttts^,  and  was  probably  then  of  considerable  extent ;  but 
Ae  only  part  remainirig,  is  a  house  now  occupied  by  a'  Mr. 
W3iHin  who  rents  die  gardens,  and  is  forty-one  feet  in- 
kngth,  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  hisSf  in  breadth,  one  end  of 
vAoch  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  wall  belonging  to  the  mo- 
naany.     From  the  situation  of  the  building  it  is  not  unlikely 

*  "  Compotaverunt  fratreg  Radiitphtifi  de  Meritbo  et  Sfepbanns  de  Ozon. 
de  Booaria  domat  Berocettre  coram  auditorHicis.'*    K«iiii.  p.  960. 

^  '*  £t  WUIklDO  UfVktdoD  LiftMBO  condiicto  per quatnor diet  ad  fiKJeadani 
inca  boatii  Locutorii  Temu  Aalam  Prioris  xvj  den."    lb.  p.  S74. 

^  At  Osiiey  Abbey  the  dortor  was  an  oblong  room,  divided  by  sereral  par- 
tftkHis,  betireen  each  of  which  was  a  bed  open  at  the  feet,  and  a  candle  which 
ikodd  serve  for  each  of  thMft  till  llieir  time  to  arise  at  their  nightly  derotiona.* 
Wbea  the  candles  were  lighted,  the  keys  of  this  place  were  carried  to  the  pre-, 
feet  or  Ticar,  wbo  opened  it  in  the  morning  at  the  appointed  time,  when  each 
nook  bad  their  summons  to  rise,  and  had  an  hour  given  them  for  private  duty 
to picpare  thenaelTei  fbr  olher  senrices.— ^Feshall's  Oxford,  p.  904. 
^  Tbe  mention  of  eigliteen  eortielstones,  explained  by  Kennett  to  mean 
Ibr  statoet  (Gloss.),  conveys  an  idea  of  this  building  being  extremely 
See  Appendix, 
s^  History  of  Alchester. 
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that  it  was  the  lodge,  or  the  house  appropriated  to  the  \oifjiag 
and  entertainment  of  travellen :  it  has  undergone  many  alte- 
ration* ;  but  bqm  the  fdrm  of  the  windom^  and  the  escteiior 
^ipearfmce  of  the  structure,  it  seems  to  have  been  cieeted 
much  earlier  than  the  parish  church. 

Some  years  ago,  another  building  stood  within  the  widl  en 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  was  dien  used  as  an  out-house« 
The  windows  were  of  similar  workmanship  with  those  whieb 
remain — the  building  has  been  since  destroyed-— the  stone 
coping  of  the  bounduy  is  also  removed,  and  the  only  lemam* 
ing  evidence  of  its  former  importance  is  the  Gothic  avcfa  by 
which  the  house  and  garden  are  entered*  A  letter  from  Mr« 
J.  Smith,  the  master  of  Bicester  charity-school,  (who  with  hie 
father  was  employed  many  years  in  these  gardens  by  the.  late 
Mr.  Stratton,)  states  that  they  **  found  m^iqr  earthen  floop  in 
the  upper  garden,  under  the  southern  wall  adjoining  Clap^ 
yaie,"  which  were  probably  the  floors  of  the  cells  belongfay 
to  the  monks.  Near  the  centre  of  the  same  garden  acimiiar 
well  was  also  discovered,  which  he  describes  **  about  a  ystd  in 
diameter,  and  walled  with  freestone/'  He  adds:  '^  My  fistber 
and  Master  Hudson  repeatedly  tried  to  empty  it;  but  after  they 
had  reached  the  depth  of  seven  fret  the  water  flowed  in  so  fast 
that  they  were  compelled  to  desist  ''^.  Close  to  the  present 
building,  my  frither  also  discovered  a  very  neat  coffin  about 
two  feet  long;  the  bones  were  so  smalt  that  he  could  not  as- 
certidn  what  they  were,  and  there  was  no  inscription  visible. 
In  the  garden  called  the  orchard,  we  found  a  neat  little  place 


>••  Tbii  weU  «m  about  the  oentic  of  Uie  incloMd  arM^  anH,  if  the  tmildmst 
and  ccUi  ran  pavallel  wHb  tb«  boundary  wall»  wai  at  nearly  an  •q^l  dittanea 
from  every  part  of  tb«  quadnofle.  Heaea  it  aa  rea^ooable  to  tnppose  that 
it  vai  the  chief  water  uted  by  tbe  moiikfr  Tbe  freettoae  walls  are  nam 
taken  away,  and  in  June  18] 4  it  appeared  an  unsifbUy  holkiw  fall  of  nndd^ 
water. 
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walled  with  brick,  and  paved  with  six-inch  square  tiles  oma^ 
BMnied  with  plain  circles,  and  flowers  of  various  kinds ;  die 
loor  was  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground/'-^ 
The  present  occupier  informed  me  that  some  time  ago  he 
found  an  immense  arched  vault,  which  on  opening  was  half  full 
of  water;  this  he  attributed  to  the  falling  ui  of  the  old  drains^ 
and  on  that  account  finding  it  useless,  he  removed  the  crown 
of  the  arch  and  filled  it  up.  The  adjoining  premises  are  fidl 
of  large  foundations,  once  forming  offices,  &c«  connected  with 
the  priory.  There  is  a  report  that  a  large  arch  was  standing 
close  to  the  present  farm-house,  some  years  past ;  tmd  that 
the  farm-house  itself  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  lodge ; 
and  this  report  is  confirmed  by  a  deed  quoted  by  Kennett,  which 
states  that  the  priory  gate  adjoined  the  church^yard. 

The  large  pond  in  Place  yard  was  doubtless  originally  de« 
^gned  for  supplying  the  monastery  with  fish,  as  well  as  the 
■loats  in  the  Horse-dose.     Near  the  entrance  of  the  garden 
is  a -smaller  water,  perhaps  once  a  stew,  where  fish  were  pre- 
served for  immediate  use,  as  the  multiplicity  of  fiut-days  in 
tflbe  Romish  calendar  demanded  a  perpetual  supply.    There 
n  ridiculous  story  of  a  coach  and  six  horses  being  lost  in  thia 
Mer,  though  it  is  silent  as  to  the  owner,  and  the  time  v/bea 
Ae  accident  happened ;  but  there  is  nothing  vriiatever  winch 
caa  countenance  the  report.    On  the  site  of  the  present  rick- 
yard,  there  was  once  a  fine  bowling-green,  and  apuUic-heuse 
blown  by  the  same  name,  much  frequented  by  the  prindpal 
inhabitants  of  Bicester :     Time  has  laid  his  destructive  lumd 
on'bdth,  and  their  existence  is  almost  fixgotten* 

la  the  days  of  superstition  the  canons  of  St.  Edburg  nuxch 
encouraged  the  people  to  frequent  St.  Edburg's  well,^  whose 
vrsfeers  were  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  in  many  diseases. 
Early  as  the  days  of  Edward  I.  the  spring  had  attained  its  re- 
putation }  and  the  road  leading  from  the  priory  towards  it 
called  Seynt  Edburg  hes  grene  way^  and  Via  Sanctn 
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EcUiorge.'    h  was  afterwards  called  Edburg  IM,  and  theiic* 
cdniipted  into  Tadktry  batk ;  but  eyen  the  ktter  name  k 
new  almost  obsolete.  ^' After  the  Reforbiation,  the  hnne  and 
blind  ceasing  to  resort  to  this  well  with  that  vows  and  offer- 
ingSy  the  saints  having  lost  their  honour  and  the  wcUs  their 
virtue,  the  current  of  the  spring  became  stopped  up,  andaB  re^ 
membranee  of  i%  was  fast  liastening  into  oblivion,"  when,  far- 
timatety  for  St.  Edburg,  ^^  the  summer  of  1666  proving  remark* 
ably  dry,  induced  Mr.  John  Coker,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of 
King's-end,  in  which  field  it  was  situated,  to  open  and  deanae 
the  head  of  the  qpring;  when  such  a  sudden  and  great  aup^^ 
ply  of  water  gushed  forth,  that  had  the  old  adorers  Uved,  they 
#ould  have  esteemed  it  a  mirade/'    From  this  circumstance 
the  spring  obtmned  the  namge  of  New^foimd  springs  which  it 
still  retains.     The  narrow  passiq^  between  the  houses  in 
KingVend,  as  well  as  the  road  now  used  as  a  foot-path  to 
Middletoii,  was  or^nally  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visit- 
ing thb  wefl;  for  weture  informed  by  Kemiett  that  <^  the  green 
balk  cslends  half  a  mile  in  lengthy  leading  to  no  other  pkne 
bat  the  head  of  flie  spring  "''•''  Thu  well  is  situated  a  short 
distance  north  of  a  bam  &e«  erected  on  the  indosure  of  the 
fidd,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Reyndds,  and  may  be  no- 
ticed as  the  head  of  the  adjoining  rindet*   A  few  years  ago  it 
was  generally  admired,  as  a  dear  and  beautifiil  sprmg :  but 
when  I  saw  it  last  (in  1815)  it  was  nearly  choked  up  with 
weeds,  and  thfs  surrounding  ground  a  perfect  marsh.     StsU 
I  cannot  close  this  article  without  indulging  the  hope  that  its 
ancient  celebrity  wiU  secure  the  future  notice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bicester,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spring  fifom  bdng  neg- 
lected and  consign^  to  d)liYion. 
.  In  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  VII  I.  the  priory,  ivith  great  part 


« 

**'  In  the  time  of  K^naett  tbe  herbage  of  this  balk  belonged  to  the  titbing^ 
Hian  of  Kia^«-4ud.  t».  13S. 
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of  its  poiBesnons^  is  said  by  Tanner  to  tore  been  granted  to 

Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suflfblk^  and  brother-in-law  to  the 
King  "^^ :  but  it  appears  shortly  after  to  hare  been  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  King ;  for  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
rdgn  (A.  D.  1540)  letters  patent  were  granted  to  Roger 
Moore^  Esq.  conveying  the  site,  lands,  and  tenements  of  the 
dissolved  priory,  to  himself  and  his  wife,  and  their  heirs  '^'. 
l%e  grant  included  the  patronage  of  the  church,  and  the  rights 
which  were  appertaining  thereto,  insomuch  that  we  find  him 
ia  the  following  year  (1541)  delegating  the  right  of  presen- 
tation pro  hac  vice  to  Bennet  Wilkins  and  Thomas  Shore  of 
Bicester  '°'^.  The  monastery  and  estates  passed  to  his  de- 
seendants,  who  finally  sold  them ;  and  after  several  purchases 
became  the  property  of  the  Turners^  in  whose  family  it  still 
remains. 

The  particulars  of  the  possessions  at  Letcomb  Basset  be- 
longing to  the  priory  of  Bicester  are  thus  entered  in  the  books 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  office  of  the  Court  of  Augmen- 
tation, in  order  to  be  sold  to  Mistrys  Russel,  and  the  entry 

^us  a  fair  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  church  lands  were 

vslsed  and  diq)osed  of  at  that  time. 


^  Kotitia  Monastica :  Barcester,  Oxfordshire. 

'^  *'  De  LiteHs  Regis  pateotihus  Rogrero  More  et  osore  da  tarrik  at  tens* 
aeatis  pertineotibus  ad  nuper  Prioratam  da  Burchester  a]iaa  Bfifatur,io  Co* 
Bitato  OxoDiae,  sibi  hatred ibus  masculis  conceuis."  Michslis  Reoordjc, 
32  Hen.  VKI.  Rotalo  44.    Jone^s  Index  to  Public  Records. 

***  To  prevent  the  poorer  classes  of  society  from  becoming  sufierere  by  the 
tepSatiun  of  religious  houses,  and  the  consequent  fiulure  of  that  entertain- 
asot  they  ware  accustomed  to  receive  at  the  tabia  of  the  convent,  it  was  or- 
dered that  hospitality  shonld  be  kept  up  by  the  fiirmers  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  late  monasteries,  under  the  penalty  of  paying  every  month  six  pounds 
thiTteen  shillings  ami  four  pence:  yK  the  penalty  not  betng  often  required, 
haspitality  vas  neglected,  so  that  the  forfsitufcs  being  great,  were  abolished 
at  the  request  of  ParliameDt,  81  James  I,    Hist,  of  Henry  VIIL  by  Lord 
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P'oell  poateaaion'  nup'  Mon«it*ij  de  Burdmtirin 
predico*  Com.  Oxon/^^ 

Com.  Bark.  |  I 

Letconb  Basset  f  val  in  |      Item  sum  reddit.  tent.'S 

terr.  in  letoom  basset,  p^  p.  >  iiij  ^ 
ann.  soIuend«  ad  fest.  ibid  J 
MesDorandiim  the  p'misses  is  entyreof  themselfiesandpar'* 
oell  off  no  honbr  Manor  ne  Lordshippe  neany  of  the  ancy* 
ent  Revennews  off  the  Crowne  nor  of  the  Ducbesse  of 
Lancastre  or  Comewall,  and  are  not  nygfae  any  the  Kynge 
^d  Queene  their  maiesties  bowses  reserved  for  their 
hynes  acce'se. 

It'm  there  are  no  parke  lead  pe  mynes  thereupon  to  th'au<r 
ditor  his  knowledge. 

It'm  it  is  to  be  consydered  what  woodes  or  underwoodes 

be  upon  the  same  fof  that  yt  is  unknowen  to  th'audytor. 

Ex  tertio  die  Maij  1557*  p^r  me  Joha^i  Thomson,  ^udit. 

^»  di«  M«j  1557.  f  .'^•'^*^f..rtir'~,°^^*^l 

Rated   for  W^J  P  ".?«*»  "«  '  ;*»»«^''*  "»«?  ^  K  a^ 
Russell  I  ^™^J  y®*^**  p  chase  amounteth  f      * 

Ito  J 

The  mony  to  be  payd  in  hand  before  the  22  of  May  1557. 

The  parsonages  of  Bensington,  Drayton,  Stodham,  Sher- 
borne Clifton,  and  Overe  '^,  valued  at  fifty*two  pounds  per 
aimum,  are  enumerated  by  Willis  as  part  of  the  possession  of 
Bioester  priory,  and  stated  to  have  been  given  by  patent  with 
the  rectory  and  advowson  of  Stratton-Audley,  towards  the  en-* 

'*»  Harleiaii  MS.  No.  S06.  In  the  caUlognc  of  the  HarleUo  library,  liM 
Tolune  firoiB  wbcoce  the  abore  article  ii  extracted  it  eoijeetured  to  IwTe  Ibr* 
nerly  bekmiEed  tp  the  oiQceof  thf  Omit  of  AofintiilalMMi,  m  it  it  ioieribed  '*  Li> 
ber  primui  de  lez  Rateteimo  tercio  et  quarto  Philipi  et  Marie  regb  et  nvioe.*'    • 

^^  Vdllis's  Cathedrals,  toI.  ii.  j^  439—48^  But  I  ttroof  ly  autpect  H 
i«  by  mistake  that  they  are  ftated  ai  pert  of  the  poMeMiont  of  fiiceatSf 
Priory,  and  that  they  origioaUy  belonged  to  Dorcbeiter  AM^j.  See  p«tf  q( 
54  HeiKVIII.lM2. 
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domnentofthe  first  chapter  of  the  seeof  Oxford^  A«D.  1542, 
—They  are  ako  taid  to  have  been  regraiited  oh  its  removal  to 
St.  Frideswides,  1546^  and  itill  to  continue  annexed. 

The  manor  of  Grimsbury^  valued  at  thirteen  pounds  six 
aUBfaigs  and  eight  pence,  with  the  estates  of  Kirtlington  and 
Tackiey,  valued  at  twelve  pounds  one  shilling,  were  granted  in 
the  thirty-sixth  of  Henry  VHL  to  Thomas  Blencowe,  Esq.  of 
Marrton,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  tenants  of  the 
prioiy  of  Sheene  *^.  The  other  parts  of  the  possessions  passed 
into  unknown  hands. 

Uslofihe  Patrons  and  Vicars  of  the  Church,  sulsequeni 

to  the  reformation. 


Vicars  J  Wc. 
John    Wilkins,  presented 
September  21,  154L 


Thomas  Aspler,  instituted 
March  8,  1558.     . 

Aichard  Aldridge,  June  25, 
I^.  He  resigned  the  living 
into  thehandsof JohnKennal, 
guardian  of  the  spiritualities 
Christ  Church  Oxon.  Au- 
g:ustl6^   1565. 

George  Osbath^  instituted 
December  4, 1565. 
R(4)ert  Caubam^ 

John  Bird,  B.  A.  presented 
Fdmiary  15, 1604. 


By  whom  appointed. 
Roger  Moor  Esq.  granted  the 
right  of  presentation  to  Bennet 
Wilkins  and  Thomas  Shore  of 
Bicester,  pro  hac  vice* 

Agnes  Wentworth  widow. 

Dame  Ann  Chamberlain^  wi- 
dow of  Sir  Roger  Ormeston. 


Dame  A.  Chamberlain. 


Sir  Michael  Blount^  Kt. 
patron. 


^  IhBwt  ooRPctodtheainoQniofUieTiluBtion  of  thcM  estates,  at  gWen 
n  tkt  fiirif ISO  MS.  No.  CSSS^  from  t&e  recordt  in  tbe  AagmenUtion  Offlice^ 
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1606.  The  bene! ta  arising  from  the  compotiUoa  entered 
into  between  the  PricNr  and  Convent,  as  proprieton  and  pa^ 
tronsof  thedivrdi^  and  John  Qdam  vicar,  (A.D.  1454,)  had 
bten  enjoyed  by  all  his  auocessors  until  very  latdy,  when  ^ir 
Michad  Blonht,  and  Sir  Richard  his  brother,  in  conaequettdt 
ef  being  semed  of  the  priory,  obtained  possession  of  Uie  an* 
strument  of  endowment  and  other  ancient  writings  relative  to 
the  vicarage,  and  determined  to  despoil  it  of  part  of  its  levir 
nues.    Accordingly  they  compelled  their  tenants  to  reftise  pay- 
ing the  vicar  John  Bird  any  more  tithes  of  wood,  hay,  ^c^  and 
they  themselves  would  no  longer  discharge  the  vicarage  of 
first-fruits,  allo'v  rent  to  be  paid  for  the  inclosed  lands,  or  ad- 
mit the  claim  of  small  tithes  oh  their  own  estates.     In  this 
dilemma,  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  church,  and  for  want 
of  the  instrument  of  endowment  imable  to  sue  at  common 
law^  the  vicar  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  suit  in  Chan* 
eery,  whence  he  obtained  a  decree,  ordering  the  payment  of 
all  arrears  owing  up  to  the  time  of  the  application,  and  direct** 
ing  that,  for  the  future,  twenty  pounds  per  annum  should  be 
paid  to  the  vicar  for  the  inclosed  lands,  in  equal  payments  at 
Michaelmas  and  Lady-day  ;  the  vicarage  to  be  dischaiged 
from  (he  payment  of  first-fruits,  tenths,  proxies,  and  synods ; 
the  vicar  to  have  the  tithe  in  the  common  field^  and  small 
tithes  paid  according  to  the  composition — to  be  entitled  to  a 
close  called  the  Dove-house-close,  and  to  the  profits  of  doves 
breeding  in  the  dove-house — to  a  little  pightle  or  pig-walk 
adjoining  the  said  close — and  finally  to  have  two  loads  of  hay 
brought  home  to  his  house,  and  four  loads  of  wood  yearly  out 
of  the  wpod  called  the  Prior's  wood  at  Amcote,  to  be  cut  down 
at  the  vicar's  charge  and  request  by  the  assignment  of  the 
proprietor.    This  decree  was  given  May  4, 1608  ■**•. 


>•*  Papers  givmi  to  the  Rer.  J.  Smith  by  Mr.  Cook  of  Magdalen  College 
Ozon,  which  may  very  property  be  henceforth  denommatcd  j^flriiAjjo^i  ;— 
my  •duMMrledgeneatg  «rt  due  to  Mf.  Wright*  for  a  ug hi  of  them  in  1^19. 
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Mr.  B»d  eogoyed  tbia  viotrage  totty^niot  y^vh  and  died 
S&f^mhet  19,  1653  ''^.  Kennea  pUoee  Mr.  WilUam  HaU  a» 
iuBfiuceessor ;  but  1  am  indined  to  oonchide  that  a  Mr.  Baa* 
net  or  Barnet  obtained  the  cure,  which  he  h^  till  the  year 
I6869  when  he  was  ejected  as  a  non-eooformiat  by  the  Bar^ 
ihalooiewaGt;  his  name  does  not  occur  in  Kennett's  liat^  but 
he  in  particularly  mentioned  in  Palmer's  Non^conibrmifit'a 
Memorial^  vol.  ii.  p.  309.     His  sueeeasors  were^ 

William  Hall. 

» 

Samuel  Blackwell,  inducted 

August  16, 1670. 
Thos.  Shewring,Aug.  1. 1691..   Sir  VlHlliam  Gly^n,  Patron. 
Thomas  Taylor  "% 
Thomas  Forbes,  . 
Thomas  Airson,  1708"'. 

1727.  It  appears  that  before,  or  about  this  time  some 
disputes  had  arisen  between  the  vicar  and  patron,  respect- 
ing the    endowments  of  the.  vicarage,   part  of  which  seem 


'  ^  In  the  chancel  of  Wendlebury  church  is  a  stone  inscribed  "  Hera  lies 
the  Body  of  that  revereod  laborer  in  Christs   harrut,  pMU>r  at  Bisseter 
iim.49,  and  at  Wendlcbury  Ann.  39«  deceased  September  19,  1653,  Jobs 
Birde,  anno  statis  77.'' 
Anagram.  Rirdc,  Bride. 

'*  Thi«  Bhrdes  the  bride  the  laube  the  brtde^room 
This  graves  tbe  brides  retireing  room 
Old  clothes  must  off  new  ones  be  on 
Against  a  joyful  resurrection 
Thrice  liappy  Dirde  thrice  happy  bride 
ThttS  to  be  wedded  next  Chrrst^s  side 
John  Bhde  a  bride  mounting  aloft  doth  iy 
To  tbe  sacred  hills  of  blest  eternity  ; 
Which  place  of  rest  now  terminates  his  flight 
Crowning  his  faith  with  his  redeemer's  sight.^ 
MoiiunienU!  ftiscriptioas,  taken  May  95,  1660.    No.  41 70^  HarMtn  MS. 
"*  Keaaett,  p.  681.  ^^  Churchward«&s*  bookc. 
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te  have  bean  chimed  by  the  latter^  and  3ir  Stephen  Giynne 
indieatiug  some-  desiie  to  dwpoae  of.  his  estaten  in  Bioeater, 
the  vicar  by  letter  warned  him  against  alienating  any  part 
which  belonged  to  die  church,  and  formally  daimed  the 
dove^houae  and  closes  adjoining.  This  letter,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  tor  the 
following  year  Mr.  Airson  considered  it  necessary  to  consult 
Serjeant  Weldon  on  the  case,—- and  it  seems  to  have  been  ul^ 
timately  laid  before  Sir  Matthew  Skinner,  who  in  an  opinion 
dated  April  19,  1729,  recapitulating  th^  substance  of  the  de* 
cree  of  1608,  says :  ^^  The  dues  settled  by  that  decree  can  be 
recovered  by  a  writ  served  on  the  severd  tenants '"/'  The 
result  was  a  relinquishment  of  the  chums  set  up  by  the  patron. 

Mr.  Airson  died  March  24,  1752,  aged  71. 
S.SX^TS!!^^rcirL  }sirEdwardTurner,Bart, 

Joseph  Eyre,  1779  '"-Turn^^.  ^g.^  ^   p   ^^  3^ 

John  Smith.    John  Markland.     ^ 

Ficarage. 

The  vicarage,  which  adjoins  the  church-yard,  is  a  substan- 
tial edifice  built  partly  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  appears  of 
considerable  antiquity.  From  the  view  of  it  given  in  the  plate 
of  the  church  in  Kennett's  Antiquities,  it-  is  not  impossible 
that  it  may  be  of  nearly  equal  date  with  that  structure,  though 
of  late  years  it  has  been  somewhat  modernized.  An  exten- 
sive  garden  is  attached;  but  the  circumstance  of  its  abounding 
in  bones,  apparently  human,  has  led  many  to  conjecture  that 
it  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the  adjoining  burying-ground^ 
though  there  is  neither  tradition  nor  document  which  counte- 
nances the  opinion. 


"*  Pariibpapen.  *>«  GenUemAii't  Msgssiee^ 
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This  maasion  has  been  the  reridenoe  of  the  near  or  ofi* 
cndiy  dergjrBiaa  finr  many  ages ;  and  is  now  oceapiad  by 
}b»  Markland. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Parish  Chmch* 

Hatiko  already  stated  that  the  present  parish  church  ap- 
pears to  have  been  erected  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  or  the  beginning  of  Heniy  V. '  our  attention  is 
Dov-  confined  to  a  description,  of  the  edifice.^-The  church  b 
nest^  large^  and  commodious^  consisting  of  a  nave  and  side- 
aiaiesy  chancel^  and  school-house^  with  a  lofty  tower  and  pin- 
nacles *.  The  length  is  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  feet^  and 
the  breadth  including  the  side  aisles  sixty-seven.  The  walls 
^oimng  the  chancel  are  much  stronger  than  any  other  part, 
sol  open  into  the  aisles  with  plain  semicircular  arches,  a  cir- 
ouDsUnce  which  seems  to  countenance  the  traditioii  that 
fhej  were  originally  intended  as  the  basement  of  the  tower, 
^lUNigh  th#  p)ai)  was  afterwards  relinquished.  The  north  aisle 
windows  retain  their  origmal  form,  but  most  of  the  others  have 
undergone  considerable  alterations,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
those  on  the  south  were  similar  to  those  on  tlie  north  side* 
A  visitor  in  May  1 660  observed  that  they  contained  specimens 
of  painted  glass,  two  of  which  were  decorated  with  armorial 


*  At  the  time  of  Kennett**  writiQS  there  was  •  tniditioa  that  the  townships 
of  Kifig's-end  and  Boiy-end  were  united  into  one  parish  at  the  hailding  of 
tbs  new  churchy  pretions  to  which  the  inhabitaats  of  Biggeahttll  attended  at 
thsir  kid's  chapel.— Kennstt,  p.  510. 

f  The  edifioe  b  boilt  of  stone  apparently  taken  fron  Biceiter  stone-pits. 
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bearings,  aiid  on  a  third  the  foUowing  imperfect  hbck-Wtter 
imaqptioo,  the  deficiency  of  whieh  aaotlier  hand  haspwtly 
endeavoured  to  supply  in  italics  in  the  MS. 

Orm  pn  tSa,  So*tt^  IMIftf  M  tt  prs  ftsno  fUltU 

Vfirieq;  MMt\$ ftn^  ..  MAfn^patd^.... 

lane  fitnfllram  fltn 

quontm  animaiit^  ycsyittttttc  D€u»  4mm  >. . . 

It  is  not  improbable  that  most  of  the  i^ndows  were  deco- 
rated in  a  similar  manner ;— <a  relative,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  tig^,  assured  me  the  chancel  window  was  often  admired 
for  the  painting  it  contained,  in  her  youth  ^.  Since  those 
times,  all  have  vanished,  and  nothing  but  plain  glass  occupies 
their  place,  divested  of  mullions  and  tracery.  The  period  of 
these  innovations  cannot  be  ascertained,  for  in  the  churchwar- 
dens* books  (the  genuine  annals  of  a  parish)  the  sums  alone, 
without  the  nature  of  the  repair  or  alteration,  are  specified, 
and  the  vouchers  are  either  negligently  mislaid  or  purposely 


»  BttrteiaD  MS.  No.  4T70L^ThaMine  MS.iwtioei tliei»llo«ing 
'*  la  Ibe  north  Ik  •gainst  tlie  waintcot  Uieve  dcpictid. 
Ar.  «i  a  cbenoB  bciwoea  9  loaMogei  S  buiU  b««dbi. 
Paly  of  6,  a  bead. 

Go.  3  bars  or,  impaling  s.  ^  Mcons  lerant  ar. 
On.  3  ban  or,  Impaliag  a.  a  lion  ramp.  s.  quavttriDK  Barry  qf  6, 
g.  ando. 

A.  on  a  bend  b.  3  bnckt'  fuas  quartering 

quartering  JUaa.    3d  at  2d,    4tb  as  1st.  Stanley. 
"  Dn  a  sootb  window  bere  tbCM  arms. 

Barrf  of  6  crm.  and  g.  impaling  A 

Barry  of  6,  in  cbief  a  crescent:  impaling  3  wolves  baads  coocbant. 
B       '     ■■■     ^a  bordure  s.  bezaoty.  '  -   - 

Barry  of  6  erm.  and  g.  in  cbief  a  crescent :  impaling  a.  3  de  lis  b. 
'*  In  a  north  window. 

Erm,  a  feste  compony  a.  and  b." 
4  Mrs.  Hannah  Chandler  of  Kensington:  she  died  15th  Decembar  1813  i 
aged  88. 


A«#<fe^. 
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dMlroy^.  Were  the  pfdgrettjye  altwilioniMiiMltfljf  wwiMrV- 
•d,  we  eoaM  target  the  ezpentet  of  a  ehHrehwarden's  dbmnff 
wfaik  we  read  with  pieesuro  tbe  aacient  Btate  <»f  d^  paritli* . 

The  appearanee  of  the  interior  of  die  eburch  before  the  Rc^ 
faroMtion  may  indeed,  be  tolerably  gUMled  at  by  die  deserip- 
tioA  of  odiers handed  down  to  us.  Aiood4aft  or  narrow  gml* 
lery  stretched  aeroai  the  body  ofthechvrch  at  the  entrance  of 
dieehaneei^  on  which  a  rood  or  craeifii^wigB  placed,  acoompa- 
nied  fay  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  bdoved  disciple  Sc 
Johtti  the  altar  stood  where  the  conrniaaion^table  now  stands, 
fightad  with  taperSy  and  decorated  With  aimilar  figure*^  or  a 
emrifix  at  least*  At  a  low  desk  m  the  mid-aisle  die  litany 
or  prayers  for  the  dead  were  said ':  thepnipit  and  font  probably 
oeeopied  their  present  phees,  and  the  remainder  of  the  floor 
was  covered  wit6  long  i!^n  seats  ^  many  of  which  still  re- 
mmn,  then  indisoriminately  used  by  die  parishioners*  In  the 
changes  of  religion  which  took  place  between  the  days  of 
Heiiry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  altar  was  destroyed,*— a  com- 
munion-table placed  in  the  body  of  tbe  durch,— was  agmn 
restored,  with  all  its  i^pendages,  and  then  once  more  displaced 
by  the  present  table.  At  tbe  latter  eventful  period  the  king's 
arms  also  finally  triumphed  over  the  cross,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments occupied  the  station  they  now  retain.  Coold  we 
see  the  churchwardeas'  bills  of  those  days,  we  could  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  cities,  vestments,  and  sacred  utensils 
necessary  for  the  celebration  of  die  ancient  woiriiip,  all  of 
which  were  provided  by  die  parish. — Since  that  time,  the  la- 
ziness or  pride  of  individuals  gave  rise  to  the  reprehensible 


s  Peck*g  DetrderaU  Carioff»»  p.38. 

*  Before  Uie  Reformation,  benefactions  were  often  heqnenHwd  fcr  Mnliag 
charcb  with  tievckes  or  stools.— Wbarioi^t  History  of  KidMstoB^  p.  4. 
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• 

idaaof  eteMrtM^^theop«nMat■mloyM%p^  an^att 
inciMMc  of  this  praeliec,  or  of  the  pqpulalioii,  toon  prodooed  « 
wvit  of •ocommodalion.  ThitMaomeofUieinhibitaiitaatid 
odbers  to  ooter  into  a  subseription  for  the  erection  of  a  gallery 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church*  (A.D.  16SS)  ;  and  to  aeeure 
the  aeala  to  the  mibacribers^. their  deacendants^  and  others  who 
might  afterwarda  take  plaoes  in  it,  a  fiMsidtjr  was  obtuiied 
May  91^  1700,  from  the  viear^general  of  the  diocese,  antho^ 
lising  them  to  ^^  choose  yearly  itiw  supervisors^  who  should 
l^laoe  proper  persons  therein,  and  keep  the  said  gallery  vwth  a 
lock  and  key  9.  The  two  wings  of  this  gallery  are  expreasly 
exempted  from  this  inhibitioD,  being  declared  private  pro- 
perty. The  length  is  stated  at  sixteen  feet,  but  the  depth  is 
not  specified ;— the  frcmt  seats  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  ap- 
propriated to  the  singers,  from  the  period  of  its  erection,  and 
it  is  ^dent  from  various  charges  in  the  churchwardens'  books 
of  1744  and  others,  that  the  parish  provided  a  bassoon'^  for 
their  use,  until  they  obtained  the  organ*  This  instrument  i 


7  Weerer,  who  lired  in  Ibe  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  speaking  of  epi- 
tapbs  en  the  (MtTement  of  ctiarcbes  in  and  about  Loodoo,  says,  *<  Many  mo* 
muQcnts  are  u»»cml  witb  Katca  or  pevcsmade  higli  and  eaaiaibrpaiitbioiieif 
to  ait  or  tieep  in,  a  fashion  of  no  long  oontinuanoe,  and  woitby  of  refomnttion.** 
-—Funeral  Monuments,  p.  701.  I/mdon  1631. 

'GaNery-wahiens'  book*.— The  principal  contributors  are  Sir  William  Glynn; 
Ralph  Holt,  Esq. ;  William  Busby,  E»q. ;  Mr.  Shtfwring,  viear,  &c. 

•  In  17^  tb€  douc  of  the  gaU«y  saama  to  ba?b  be«n  Ibrced,  pf»bably  by 
an  indiridval  whom  the  wardens  refined  admission  intotbe  gallery,  as  appean 

by  the  following  entries. 

£.  «.   it 
For  hone-btre  and  other  expeoces,  by  going  to  the  Justice  ?   a    7    & 

witbGoodyBuM i  ' 

For  a  new  key  and  mending  the  lock  of  the  door. .  0    18 

The  present  gallrry* wardens,  Mr.  H.  Chsadjer  and  Mr.  W.  lines,  it^n 
«hosen  September  7»  I809* 

>•  Fkid  for  mending  the  bassoon  ]6f.  SJ.—Cbvcbwafdcns'bMkt  fur  1744* 
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fmtitmtAfd  Sir  Chregoiy  Timw  for  fi%  pwndi^  on  the  dt«* 
nolitkm  at  Ambiosden-hoase,  and  the  sum  principally  rtieed 
l»y  subscription^  though  'die  Mone  boohs  oontain  an  entry  in 
1772  of  '^  Pmd  hmac  Choke^  Osmondl^  and  T.  Stratton,  on 
bahufo  due  for  tke  oxgaa,  eight  pounds  three  shUliiigs.''  It 
waiB  at  first  placad  aniA  nearer  the  front  of  the  gattery^  but 
shortfy  reuuMwd  to  its  present  position,  on  the  represeatation 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  For  sonae  linie  Mr.  Osiaoiid  gra- 
HBtonsly  pecfbrnied  the  office  of  organbt;  on  his  tearing  the 
tovm,  no  inhabitant  being  fcond  capable  of  disehaigiag  that 
duty  with  credit,  the  liassoon  was  again  introduced,  tiU  the 
appoiataitot  of  Mr.  Bayzand,  since  whose  death  the  oiSoe  haa 
been  filled  by  Mr.  William  Shears  and  Mr.  T.  Hickis.— The 
oigan.  is  generally  admired  for  its  fine  tone. 

This  gallery-^Caircase.also  leads  to  two  other  galleries  of 
krter  erecticxi,  built  over  the  nicMrth  aide,  and  belonging  to 
different  inhabitants.  A  few  years  ago,  another  was  con-» 
stnicted  across  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  for  the  family 
of  Mr.  Davis.     In  1810,  the  still  further  increased  practice  j 

at  family  pews  having  almost  deprived  the  poor  ot  the  open  I 

seats,  and  many  respectable  families  wanting  accommodation, 
a  new  gallery  was  thrown  over  the  entrance  into  the  chancel. 
At  that  time  it  was  placed  beyond  doiibt,  that  the  church 
was  partly  erected  out  of  the  materials  of  some  more  andeat. 
•difice,  carved  stones  being  found  in  the  centre  o(  the  walls, 
ivhich  were  supposed,  to  have  ornamented  the  dd  church. 
This  fabric  was  considerably  injured  by  a  dreadful  storm  which 
ksppened  on  August  3, 1765,  the  particulars  of  v^^hich  are  thus 
entered  on  the  cover  of  the  parish'  roister  by  the  oflSciaitittg 
dergyman  at  that  time : — ^^^Thelighteningstruck  the  ball  (wm 
the  weathercock,  shattered  the  pinnacle,  and  destroj'ed  the 
roof  of  the  tower ;  tore  down  the  arch  of  the  bell- window ; 
damaged  the  stock  and  frame  of  the  great  bell,  broke  the 
chimes,  took  every  pane  of  glass  out  of  the  window  and  par* 
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tiliM,  and  threw  them  deim  into  the  di«rclt;  it  dnn  tore 
up  the  pBvemenc  under  thegidlery,  and  ajKending  broke  moal 
of  the  lower  windows  thronghont  the  edifiee/'  The  extent 
of  the  rqmir  occasioned  by  this  storm  is  onfy  specified  in  the 
church-wardens'  books  hj  the  roimd  soma  paid  to  the  dif-* 
ferent  tradesmen ;  a  method  of  keq^ing  those  books  much  to 
be  condemned  and  regretted  by  evcary  corioos  inhabitant 
throu^^ioat  stcceeding  generations. 

The  pulpit^  readmg-desk,  &e.  stand  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  die  church ;  the  former  rests  against  one  of  the  pillars  aa 
the  soirth  side  of  the  mid*aisle.     In  time  of  service  they  are 
covered  with  purple  velvet  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish^  A.  D.  1810'^     The  font,  near  the  north  entrance  of 
the  church,  is  ascended  by  steps,  appears  very  ancient,  and 
probably  stood  in  the  old  church ;  it  is  sufiiiently  laige  to 
admit  of  the  immersion  of  the  iafiuit,  as  eiijoined  by  the  rubric^ 
though  now  entirely  laid  aside.-— Under  the  gallery  hang  a 
number  of  katbem  buckets  in  case  of  accidents  by  fire,  a  lad- 
der, &e«    Soon  after  the  formation  of  a  Sunday-school,  seafta 
were  erected  near  this  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children.    At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  desk  aftxed 
to  the  wall,  on  which  rests  the  ponderous  volume  of  FoxV 
Mcrtyrology ;  this  desk  was  formerly  placed  in  the  chancel, 
and  the  bode  chained  to  it :  the  covers  are  now  torn  off,  though 
they  still  remain  chained  together.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
book  was  placed  in  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

In  1060  the  following  were  the  chief  monumental  inscrip- 
tions in  this  church,  which  were  then  entered  m  a  volume 
marked  N^  4170  in  the  Harleian  Library. 

'*  It  »  likely  timt  the  former  cushion,  pulpit^oth,  fcc.  were  the  idtn* 
tjcal  ofi^ring  of  Sir  William  Olynn,  as  I  have  leen  no  document  which  iotJ* 
mates  that  any  articles  of  thatliiid  have  been  purchased  by  the  parish  tincf 
that  ^riod» 
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^  In  the  chancd  a^inst  the  north  wall,  a  great  gray 
muble  raised  monument^  on  a  plate  of  brass  affixed  to  the 
vaO^this; 

^atr  pro*  atbikj^  t^ni  ^tabtUs  armiol  quontam  tii  be  hj^a^Xl  tt 
mitit  ki^  ci'^  am  rt  unitt  tmW  Dni  Sob^t^  frauitce^  mtliti^  et  bltr 
SfaifOr  uporttf  rf#  filie  M  berebitf  bnt  l^enrict  INrfpngton  militia,  qui 
foilem  n^miM  sbit  btnnts  bir  dctobritf  S(i?!^iJllf  CC<ln^n1)jn. 
f  ffbitabera  Stiicia  obit  dobfrOttobri^lC^bni  JIR9r.  qttonim  aTabu^  &c. 

Agaidst  the  south  wall  here  a  plate  of  brass^  thereon  this; 

Here  Ijeth  buried  the  xx  day  of  September  Anno  Dfii  1551, 

RooxB  Moors  Esq.  aaecond  son  of  More  de  la  More  in  the  County 

of  Oxford,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Husye 

Eiquire,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Husye  of  Sbapwicke,  iu  the 

Coanty  of  Dorset,  who  had  ishv^  by  the  said  Roger  Moore, 

Thomas,  Marj^  and  Elizabeth  ;    the  which  Thomas  was  one  of 

the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  unto  Queen  £1izBt)etb,  and  in  her 

Majestyes  service  in  Ireland,  was  slaine  the  10th  of  Marce  1574, 

leaving  no  iahwe  of  his  body,  and  Majj  his  eldest  sister  married 

Michael  Blount  of  Mapledurham  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  Exq. 

ttdhad  ishwe  Richard,  Thomas,  Charles,  Katberyne  and  Maiy, 

SB&msabeth  his  second  sister  married  Gabriel  Fowler  of  Tysel- 

*wit  in  the  County  of  Bedford  and  had  issue  Rycbard,  Mary, 

Apa,  Elizabeth,  and  James. 

Over  all,  these  arms; 

A  fease  dauncetty  paly  of  6,  s.  and  g.  between  three  mullets 
^  quartering  a  chevron  between  three  annulets  g.  a  crescent. 
Impaling  barry  of  six  erm.  and  g.  in  chief  a  crescent.  Over 
it  two  crests.  The  first,  a  demy  lion  ramp.  a.  charged  with  a 
f€sse  dauncetty;  the  second,  a  talbot  pass,  chained  and  col- 
lared, charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  crescent. 

Blou7it,  O.  4  bars  nebul6e  s.  quartering,  first,  a  tower, 
second,  two  wolves  pass,  within  a  bordure,  in  chief  between 
these  two  coats  a  crescent;  third,  vair^;  fourth,  a  pale;  fifth,  a 

u 
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grejiiound  ramp.;  sixth,  a  chevron  between  three  pheons; 
aeventh,  as  the  first.  Impaling  Moore.  Quartering,  first,  a 
fesse  between  three  annulets ;  second,  barry  of  6  erm.  and  g.  in 
chief  a  crescent;  fourth  as  first.  The  crest,  a  wolf  passant 
upon  a  crowne. 

Fhwler,  Vert,  on  a  chev.  between  three  lyons  pass.  gard. 
three  crosslets ;  quartering,  first,  three  bars  g.  in  chief  a  lyon 
pass,  g.;  second,  a.  three  wolves  heads  erased,  g.  a  bordure  v. 
of  castles  o. ;  third  ....  a  chief  per  pale ....  and  erm.  in  the 
first  an  owle.  Impaling  More,  quartering  the  annulets  and 
Husycn    The  crest  an  owle  gorged  with  a  crowne. 

The  two  following  are  on  brass  plates  in  the  wall  which 
parts  the  Mid  Aisle  firom  the  chancel  in  large  Roman  cha- 
racters. 

Here  lyetlie  the  body  of  John  Cokkr  who  departed  this  life  the 
14  of  Feb.  1606.  Here  alsoe  lyeth  y«  body  of  Joanb  Coksb 
wife  of  the  said  John  Coker^  who  departed  this  life  the  1 6  of 
MayAn'^  1618. 

Here  also  lyeth  the  body  of  Anns  Cokbb  wife  of  Cadwallader 
Coker  eldest  so&e  to  the  saide  John  Coker  and  Joaoe  his  wife  who 
departed  this  life  the  20  day  of  Aug.  l625  ^\ 

Here  also  Hey*  bodies  of  Cadw  all  aobr  Coker  abovenamed  and 
Catheriiib  bis  second  wife.  He  Dec.  15  Oct.  l653,JEt.  62.  She 
8  May  l635.  ^t.  36  They  had  issue,  John,  Cadwallader^  Fran- 
ces, William,  Catherine,  Joane,  and  Elizabeth. 

On  an  adjoining  plate  on  the  wall. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Lbwbs,  born  in  Lyftin  the  county 
of  Carnarvon,  Gent,  who  for  the  love  be  bare  to  the  said  John 


"  The  MS.  Copy  taken  in  1660  fcives  an  inscription  as  followi,  which  itd«- 
iicribes  a.s  being  on  the  floor.  '*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  CADWAiLAsn  Cokse 
who  living  9ucceeded  his  father  abovementioned  in  hismanorof  Nun's  Place, 
and  after  death  in  this  grave,  Obit  Oct.  15,  A.  D.  1653.*' 

Uuery,  Has  this  inscription  been  remmed,  or  ia  it  oovared  by  tlM  pewi } 
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Coker  desired  bj  his  will  to  be  buried  neere  bim.    He  dyed  ia 
Oifycd  on  the  21  daj  of  September^  1612. 

Near  it  is  the  foIIowiDg  in  black  letter. 

trait  Tpnjb  "btttitt  tit  59obpe  of  mnm  Wort  at  Mart  4l^ent.  ttiio  tts 
traffb  t|pe  sti  of  SlnTp  1584.  XnO  alfo  wtti  f^iin  Ipette  iburpeO  ttnit  (i^ 
l^Hfr,  tolbo  y»ag  Oangbur  unto  illlr*  Sfliton  of  <roflonr  in  ttc  <onntv 
sf  Sanrafler  ^fquirr  anb  btcraf^rO  tftr  6  of  fCugufl  foKottinge  1584  anb 
Nt  ifue  5  fonnej^  ant  4  bau0lbtrr^« 

Against  a  pillar  not  far  ofi;  a  table  of  black  marblei  whereon 
this  in  golden  letters ; 

Ahvx  Cjlbmbnts^  the  wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Clements^  bj  whom6 
be  had  4  sons^  George,  Richard,  Thomas,  Beojamin,  and  6  daogh- 
ten,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  Grace,  Anne,  Judith,  Grace,  she  departed 
this  life  the  28th  of  Maj  A.  D.  1652,  of  her  age  39. 

Reader,  as  in  a  glasse,  thou  perfectly  may  see 
How  all  things  here  below  unoertaine  bee 
She  was  her  husband's,  children's,  parent's  sole  delight. 
By  death's  impartial  stroke  b  taken  from  them  quite. 

In  the  south  isle  on  a  brasse  on  the  ground  thia^ 

Herelyeth  buried  the  body  of  Rafb  Hunt,  who  was  borne  in 

I'ttkejshire,  in  the  Parish  of  Chilve,  be  was  a  longedweller  in  the 

^ownlpf  Bissiter,  and  a  good  benefactor  to  the  poore.   He  had  two 

*7Tes,  Ellen  and  Katherine,  and  had  issue  by  Katherine  one  only 

dsDghter  named  x\nne.  He  deceased  the  last  day  of  Noyember  1 602« 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  south  He  against  the.  wall  a 
brasse^  thereon  this^ 

Here  lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  Homfbtx  Hont  and  Eliza- 
BiTH  his  wife.  The  which  had  Issue,  fyve  sonnes  and  three  daugh** 
ters,  and  was  borne  in  Cliff  Howse  in  Lankeshire  and  deceased  the 
ixiitj  day  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  l601.'* 

Such  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  inscriptions  in  the 

h2 
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year  1660,  the  following  monuments  arc  among  the  most 
prominent  which  have  been  since  added. 

In  the  chancel  is  an  elegant  monument  of  white  marble, 
secured  with  iron  rails,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward  Turner 
Bart,  and  his  Lady,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  medallion  con- 
taining the  profiles  of  the  deceased.  The  inscription  as  fol- 
lows. 

Under  this  Chancel  in  a  Family  Vault  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  Sir  Edward  Tubnbr  Bart,  and  Dame  Cassavdra  bis  wife, 
late  of  Arobroseden  Park  in  this  County.  He  died  October  3 1  it 
1766.  Sbe«  October  18,  1770,  aged  each  48  years.  He  was 
Bepresentative  in  three  Parliaments;  one  for  this  county.  He 
eurted  himself  as  an  active  and  vigilant  Magistrate ;  adopted  early 
in  life  the  noblest  political  principles,  and  persevered  in  tbem  to 
the  end.  He  was  learned  without  vanity,  religious  without  osten- 
tation ;  and  excell'd  in  the  great  characters  of  Husband,  Father, 
and  Friend. 

His  sorrowful  Widow  (eldest  daughter  of  William  Leigh  Esqr. 
of  Adlestrop  in  the  County  of  Gloucester)  was  beautiful  In  per- 
son, and  engaging  in  her  manner,  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
her.     A  shining  example  of  conjugal  Affection',  and  every  christian 
virtue.    To  her  children  an  indulgent  Mother,  to  Servants  a  kind 
Mistress,  to  the  Poor,  living  and  dying,  a  compassionate  Benefac- 
tress,  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of  some,  only,  of  the  many  vir* 
toes  of  this  excellent  pair  their  five  surviving  Children, 

Sir  Gregory  Turner  Bart.  William  Turner  Esq.  John  Turner 

Esq.  £Hzat)eth  Wife  of  Thomas  Twialeton  Esqr.  of  Broughton 

Castle  in  this  County,  and  Cassandra  wife  of  Martin  Bladen  Hawke 

.Esqr.  eldest  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Hawke, 

K.  B  :  have  erected  this  monument. 

On  a  marble  tablet  over  the  chancel  door ; 

H.  S.  £• 
Proba  casta  pla  Sarah  Kennbtt,  Filia  unica  et  dilecta  fioberti 
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Carver  et  Mari«  Conjogis,  Uxor  charissima  Whiti  Kennett  S.T.B. 
Ticarii  de  Ambioaeden  '\ 

Nata  (8    Mail     1675 

Nupta         6    Jonii     1^3 
DeftiiMsta     2    Marjtii  idgl 
Cajns  mortem  nimis  immaturam  lugent  Maritus  ^t  Parentes 
miestissimi  ii^Dcxciy. 

On  the  floor  in  the  chancel. 

Here  lyeth  y«  bod7  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Kbvmbtt,  who  dyed  the  2 
of  March  l6g3.    Aged  18  years  and  |.  . 

Opposite  on  a  mural  marble  nionument  in  the  chancel, 

RopEETUs  Carves^ 
Vg  morcm  probitate  dilectus  et  desideratus.    Uxorem  ink 
filiam  natu   max.  Willelmi  Barley  et  Mariae  CoDJugis^ 


^  As  the  decease  of  this  exeellent  yoanp  person  is  still  anDually  commemo- 
n^in  BlcesiCer  bya  sermon  and  donatioii  of  forty  loaves,  oo  the  8nd  of 
)bK3^  the  Ibllowingr  letter,written  by  Mr,  Kennett  to  bis  friend  Mr.  Blackwall, 
^<**9iag  the  intelligence  of  that  sad  event,  may  be  deemed  interesting. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Black  vail,  how  can  1  write  to  yon  when  I  am  so  full  of  confusion 
ifld  distraction,  for  the  inestimable  loss  of  my  poor  dear  wife,  whom  my  cor- 
recting father  in  heaven  was  pleased  to  take  to  himself  this  last  night  between 
tvdreand  one.  You  can  scarce  imagine  the  sorrow  antd  lamentation  of  her 
father  and  mother  and  her  desolate  husband.  We  have  scarce  patience  to 
talk  of  any  thing  relatinj;  to  her  funeral,  only  we  all  agree  in  this  request  that 
yon  woold  do  the  last  office  for  the  good  creature,  and  preach  her  sermon 
either  at  Burcester  or  Amersden,  as  we  shall  think  good  when  we  come  to  be 
able  (0  think.  We  think  Monday  must  be  the  appointed  day,  which  we  know 
will  be  very  inconvenient  for  you ;  but  pray,  good  Mc  Blackwall,  dispense 
vith  any  inconvenience  to  grant  a  request  that  is  s^o  passionately  made  to  you, 
andoome  hither  time  enough  to  doe  that  mournful  service.  If  any  extraordi- 
nary matter  should  detain  you  (but  let  nothing  less  than  extraordinary  doe  it) 
di^tch  this  me^^enger  with  expedition ;  nay,  whether  you  come  or  not  let 
him  tarry  no  longer  than  while  you  send  some  answer.  Oh!  this  aflSiction 
inv  a  md  surprise  to  me.    t  had  bu$  one  day  to  spend  in  prayers  and  tears 
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Ex  qna  unicam  suscepit  FiHam  Saram^  qott  nupta  Whito  Kennelt 
Qerioo  imroator^  morte  pracrepta  est  et  juxfa  deposUa :  Obiit  ille 
die  1^  ApriliSy  anno  Salutis  mdgxctiii.  ^tatis  liii. 

In  eodem  pariter  sepulchro  taper  oBsa  Mariti  jacet  Maria 
Uxor  gus.  Obijt  ig  Dec.  A.  D.  1722,  ^tatis  lxx. 

On  the  chancel  wall  is  a  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  5 
children  of  Samuel  Blackwall^  S.T.B.  formerly  vicar  of  this 
church. 

Within  the  rail  of  the  communion  table  on  the  ground^ 

M.S.. 
Thomjb  Aibson  hujasce  Ecclesiae  per  triginta  sex  annos  VI- 
carii.  Obiit  Martii  24^  1752,  Anno.  ^tat.  7l»^ 

Also  HkvvkB,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Airson,  Vicar,  who  died 
June  13,  175 1 .     Aged  69  years. 

with  ber;  when  she  spent  many  of  her  decaying  spirits  in  rejoicing  there  had 

never  been  the  least  difference  between  us,  in  thanking  me  fi»r  all  my  kive,  in 

protesting  her  own  true  affection,  and  in  a  sensible  way  of  expressing  her  re> 

■ignation  to  God  Almighty,  and  saying  she  bad  no  other  reason  to  be  nnwiUing 

to  die  but  only  that  she  must  part  with  a  dear  mother  and  dear  fttfaer,  and 

the  dearest  husband  in  the  world.    Ob,  Mr.  Blackwall,  for  my  own  sake  I 

wish  you  may  not  these  many  years  suffer  the  loss  of  an  excellent  wife  4  and 

for  the  sake  of  my  sorrowful  father  and  mother  wish  you  may  never  suffer  the 

Ion  of  an  only  child* 

«  Your  afflicted  friend, 

"  March  2, 169i.  "  White  Kbmnett. 

<*  My  mother  orders  me  to  add  that  she  shall  never  be  satisfied  if  you  are 
in  liiiB  and  health  unless  you  come  and  preach  her  child's  fwieral  sermon. 

«  To  Mr.  Blackwall.»' 

The  original  letter  is  preserved  among  a  collection  of  letters  of  Dr.  Kennett 
to  Mr.  S.  Blackwall,  Lansdowne  MSS.  1068,  Vul.  2,  Brit.  Mus. 

Notwithstanding  this  pressing  request,  it  appears  from  a  following  letter 
that  Mr.  Blackwall  could  not  comply  with  it.  Mr.  Coker  was  therefore 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  service,  but  while  preparing  his  notes  for  the 
sermon,  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  '*  indisposition  in  the  head/'  so  that  it 
was  at  last  performed  at  Ambrosden  by  Mr.  Northgrove. 


^ 
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Hare  Ije  four  childien  of  Thomaa  Airaoo^  Vicar  of  thti  charcb^ 
and  Hannah  hii  wife^  viz*  Maiy^  John^  Hannah^  an4  Thomai^ 
who  died  young. 

Thomas  Forbes  hnjas  Ecdesiae  Vicarios  ob.  z>^  iv^  die 
Octob.  Anno.  1715.  Anno  .£tat.  44. 

In  the  chancel  on  the  floor,  is  a  small  marble  stone^ 

Hie  Jacet  Gvliblmus  Filius  Stephani  Glynne  de  Merlon  Ar- 
nugean,  qui  obiit  2g  Decern.  Anno  Dom* 

The  date  is  obliterated  *\ 

On  the  ground  going  out  of  the  chancel  into  the  church 
three  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Thomas,  Cadwallader,  and 
Sara  Coker,  infant  sons  and  daughters  of  Thomas  and  Sara 
Coker;  and  a  fourth  inscribed  '^  Hearst  Coker,  Ob.  5  No- 
lemb.  1719." 

On  the  north-side  of  the  mid  aisle  is  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment^ with  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Catherine 
Coker^  daughter  of  John  Coker,  Gent,  and  Catherine  his 
nife ;  and  near  it  a  similar  tablet  in  remembrance  of  John 
Coker^  Geut.^  and  Catherine  his  wife.  ^ 

On  the  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle  is  a  very  elegant 
marble  monument,  ornamented  with  an  erect  figure  bearing 
a  rithe  in  his  hand  over  a  bust^  from  which  are  suspended 
two  small  medallions,  with  the  inscription  of  Carolus  II.  Dei 
gratia.— Beneath  is  the  following, 

Spe  Besurgendi ; 

Jaxta  deposit!  sunt  cineres  Thoum  Grantham  Equitis  Au- 


**  Od  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  near  an  hatchment  and  helmet,  are 
■MM  irons  fastened  in  the  valU  these  are  said  to  have  supported  several  funeral 
^BMiSi  streamers,  Sec!  in  honour  of  some  of  the  Glynns,  formerly  patrons  of 

^  chareh.    Query .-r-For  what  memher  of  that  fiuDily  wero  they  placed 

theit? 
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ia(i»  natus  in  bac  Parocbia  de  Bis8ister«  Obijt  Saobari*  in  Co? 
miCata  Midd^  Anno  Gratis  guae  lxxx.  Salatiaque  bnroanat 
Moccxyiii  ^\ 

Grantham  Andrews  d^  Sanbory  Nepoa  ex  filia  aniens  et  fi«re^ 
surama  pietate  et  gratitudine  erga  Parentem  et  bene^ctorein 
inunificentissimuin  hoc  Monuraentum  posuit. 

On  the  same  side  on  a  handsome  variegated  marble  Tablet* 

Near  to  thi9  place  lie  the  Remains  of  Cadwai.lvdbr  Cokbr 
Citizen  of  London^  who*  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
in  the  seventieth  of  his  Age. 

By  a  long  and  uniform  course  of  assiduity,  prudence,  and  in* 
tegilty,  he  acquired  with  an  unblemished  reputation  the  means  of 
exercising  his  natural  disposition  to  benevolence,  and  at  the  same 
time  discharged  bis  duty  to  his  Country,  by  promoting  aod  ex- 
tending her  Commerce.  His  surviving  Widow  and  six  Children 
caused  this  stone  to  be  erected  in  grateful  testimony  of  the  merits 
of  an  affectionate  Husband  and  bene6cent  Parent. 

Qn  ^  black  etonej 

To  the  Meniqry  of  Ralph  C(.biiimts,  who  departed  this  I^ifa 
(he  3Qth  of  Octob.  A^  Dofii  1683,  ip  thp  74  yeare  of  his  A^. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  middle  Aisle^. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  I^ord  King  Janae9 
the  2nd  1665.  The  honoured  Sir  Wm.  Glynne  of  Ambrosdeq 
in  the  County  pf  Oxford,  Bart.  Patron  of  this  Church,  gave  for  the 
yuc  of  such  who  are  of  the  Comitunion  of  the  Church  of  England^, 
two  large  Flag^gons  of  massy  silver.  One  silver  Salver,  One  silver 
Chalice  and  Cover,  a  large  Carpet  of  purple  velvet  with  gold  anc^ 
silk  fringe  fo^:  the  Communion  table,  A  purple  velvet  Cushion 


'S  it  is  Mid  that  the  meUl  ooffio  contaioinp  the  body  of  Sir  Tbooiu 
stolen  by  some  woriiinen  severml  years  ago,  and  the  bones  throwp  info 
coroer  of  the  vanlt. 
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with  gold  and  silk  tasseh^  A  purple  velvet  Cloth  with  gold  and 
iilk  fringe  for  the  ornament  of  the  Pulpit, 

Facing  the  middle  Aisle  (towards  the  Chancel)  a  marble  monu- 
ment inscribed ; 

To  the  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  Jemmbtt  of  this  Parish  (a  true 
Sod  of  the  Church  of  England)  who  died  the  29  Day  Octr.  i736. 
Aged  63  years. 

And  also  £liz  abbth  his  disconsolate  Wife  who  departed  this  life 
^be  2nd  Day  of  Octb^  1746,  Aged  80  years.  '  Who  to  the  sacred 
Memory  of  her  loving  Husband  erected  this  Monument* 

He  was  sole  giver  of  the  Branch  in  this  Church. 

In  the  middle  Aisle  on  the  ground ; 

Under  this  stone  lie  the  remains  of  Robbrt  Corbr,  Esq.  who 
departed  this  life  the  16  Day  of  A^  ril  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1789,  Aged  79. 

The  Honorable  Charlotte  Coker,  1794.. 

On  the  south  side  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  John 
Walker  who  died  January  28,  1783,  aged  SO,  and  Ann  his 
vnle  who  died  January  28^  1772,  aged  58.  John  Walker  who 
died  September  2,  1810,  aged  70 ;  and  Hannah  his  wife  who 
died  January  2,  1790,  aged  38.  At  the  west  end  a  monument 
for  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Walls  who  died  November  3, 
1737,  aged  36.  Their  two  daughters  Anne  and  Elizabeth ; 
and  the  alcove  Richard  Walls  who  died  October  22^  1753, 
Aged  45. 

Few  c^  the  remairfing  monuments  containing  more  than 
the  birth  and  decease  of  the  person  to  whose  meniory  they  are 
erectedi  the  limited  nature  of  this  work  will  not  allow  of  the 
inscription  being  given  at  length ;  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  following  abbreviation  of  their  contents  will  be  excused. 

On  the  south  side  a  monument  to  the  memoryof  John  King, 
who  died  May  4,  1760,  aged  76.  Edward  Lock,  his  nephew, 
who  died  Augwit  26,  1772.    Edward  hock,faiher,  Janu- 
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ary  13,  1762,  aged  80.  Sarah,  wife  at  the  latter,  died  Fc 
bruary  2,  1748,  aged  54.  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  died 
October  12,  1733,  aged  7  years.  Sarah,their  daughter,  wife 
of  Thomas  Harris  of  Oxford,  died  May  27, 1765,aged45.  And 
John,  son  of  T.  and  S.  Harris,  who  died  September  6,  1760, 
in  the  12th  year  of  his  age. 

Opposite,  in  the  south  Aisle,  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Kendall,  who  died  July  11,  1803, 
aged  23.  Nearly  opposite  to  Walker's  is  a  tablet  which 
states  that  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Hicks, 
died  June  19,  1741,  aged  12  years.  John,  son  of  the  al)ove, 
died  June  12,  1758,  aged  35.  John  Hicks,  sen.  died  Novem- 
ber 21,  1760,  aged  6().  And  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  who  died 
December  23, 1768,  aged  74. 

In  the  north  aisle  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Russel,  late  of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  who  died  January  4, 
1718,  aged  4S.     His  wife,  Elizabeth  Walworth,  who  died 
March  13,  1734,  aged  64  ;  and  a  memorandum  of  two  sons 
and  five  daughters,  who  died  infants.     A  monument  in  me- 
mory of  Gabriel  Burrowes,  who  died  March  14,  16/6,  aged 
42.     William,  the  son  of  John  and  Ann  Finch,  died  May  16, 
1701.     John  Finch,  citizen  of  London  and  grocer  in  this 
•town,  born  at  Warfield,  Berks.,  died  February  1 1,  1707,  aged 
58;  and  Ann,  his  wife,  who  died  July  30,  1720,  aged  81. 
On  the  same  side  a  mural  monument,  which  states  that  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Burrowes,  jun.,  died  September  16,  1724,  aged 
29  years ;  and  a  memorandum  of  the  birth  and  death  of  their 
three  infants,  Mary,  Sarah,  and  Benjamin.     A  similar  mo- 
nument near  the  former,  to  the  memory  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
John  Burrowes,  who  died  July  1,  1706,  aged  39.     John  Bur- 
rowes, who  was  baptized  March  29,  1666,  and  buried  March 
13, 1732,  and  four  of  their  children.     Inscriptions  for  Robert 
Evans,  who  died  May  18,  1688,  aged  56  years.     Elizabeth, 
wife  of  John  Woodfield,  who  died  March  13,  17^2,  aged  61 
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yevs.  John  Woodfield,  who  died  May  10,  1758,  aged  82. 
John  Blake  who  died  May  24, 1777^  aged  61.  Ann  his  wife 
who  died  February  20,  1789,  aged  59 ;  and  two  of  their  sons* 
William  Eagles  of  Aylesbury,  who  departed  this  life  March  28, 
1810,  aged  62.  And  William  his  son  who  died  December  3 1 , 
1808,  aged  38. 

The  Tower  contains  a  good  ring  of  bells  '^,  clock  '"^  and 
chimes^  the  latter  playing^every  four  hours.  It  is  divided  into 
three  stories ;  the  first  floor  is  the  belfry,  the  third  appropri- 
ated to  the  chimes,  and  the  uppermost  to  the  bells.  Every 
ev^toing  at  eight  o'clock  a  bell  is  rung,  which  practice  hasV 
been  continued  through  every  age  since  the  Conquest,  and  may  % 
be  properly  denominated  the  Curfew  '^.  From  the  top  of  the 
tower  is  a  good  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  Its 
height  is  seventy-fiive  feet,  and  the  square  of  the  base  twenty. 

THB   SCHOOL. 

This  building  adjoins  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is 
continued  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  church,  into  whfch  there 
is  an  entrance.     It  appears  of  later  erection  than  the  other 


'*  The  tower  cootains  six  bells  and  a  sanctut  or  saints  bell,  the  latter  takes 
its  name  from  being  rung  out  when  the  priest  came  to  these  words,  Sancte, 
Ssocie,  Sonete  DeasSabaoth»  that  all  persons  absent  might  fall  down  on  their 
knees  in  reverence  of  the  holy  oiBce  going  on  in  the  church.— -Warton's  Kid- 
diogtoD,  p.  S.  Note. 

John  Coker  Esq.  has  lately  offered  to  be  at  half  the  expense  of  purchasing 
two  additional  bells  to  the  tower,  but  the  object  has  not  been  accomplished  for 
want  of  equal  liberality  in  othen». 

*7  The  clock  does  not  appear  iu  the  plate  of  the  church  in  Kednett's  Anti* 
qnities. 

^  I  bare  adopted  the  popular  opinion  respecting  the  curfew-bell,  in  repre- 
senting it  as  introduced  by  William » as  a  badge  of  servitude ;  but  according  to 
some  the  assertion  is  not  well-founded,  for  there  is  evidence  of  the  custom  pre* 
vailing  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  intended  as  a  precaution  against 
fires,  which  were  then  very  fatal^  most  of  the  houses  bemg  built  of  wood. — See 
Henry,  p.  335.  vol.  6. 
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parts  of  the  fabric;  though  at  what  time  is  unknown.:  but 
most  probably .  soon  after  the  Reformation.  The  inside  ia 
fitted  up 'with  desks  and  other  conveniencies.  Over  it  ui  a' 
room  formerly  used  as  a  library,  and  containing  a  number  of 
books,  some  of  which  are  valuable ;  the  catalogue  remains  in 
the  hands  of  Nf  r.  Markland.  The  School  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  endowed,  though  every  writing  relative  thereto 
is  said  to  be  entirely  lost.  In  the  Magna  Britmmia  it  is  called 
a  Free  school,  **  supposed  to  be  founded  by  Simon  Wisdome^ 
an  alderman  '^  of  this  town ;  but,"  the  writer  adds,  '^  we  have 
no  other  grounds  for  our  supposition  than  that  he  is  found  to 
have  given  constitutions  and  orders  for  the  government  of  it 
in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  *°/' 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  vicar,  though  at  what  time  it  ceased  to  be  ^ 
Jree  school  is  uncertain.  The  name  of  Kennett  appearing  in 
the  list  of  benefactors  in  the  catalogue  of  books  given  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars  seenis  to  intimate  that  it  had  not  ceased 
to  be  such  at  the  Mme  when  that  gentleman  ^ssis^d  Mr* 
Blackwall  both  in  the  duties  of  the  schqol,  and  the  church  | 
and  even  the  bare  reflection  of  our  present  ignorance  of  this 
institution  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  greatest  regret,  that 
any  thing  should  h^ve  ever  arisen  to  prevept  the  industrious, 
learned,  and  pipiis  author  of  the  Parochial  Antiquities  from 
continuing  that  excellent  work  down  to  his  own  time. 

THE  CHUBCH-YARD, 

The  space  allotted  for  a  byrying-ground  is  well  adapted 
for  an  extensive  parish  and  its  dependencies,  though  some 
have  supposed  it  to  have  once  extended  over  a  part  of  the 
viearage  garden.     The  ground  is  much  higher  than  the  ad-^ 

•9  Perhapi  <<  iohabiUnt'*  ^  Vol.  iw.  p.  399.  «L  1727. 
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jdning  streets,  but  whether  arising  frpm  interments,  or  na- 
tani  elevation,  is  uncertain.  From  it^  proximity  to  the  old 
t09m  of  Berencester,  and  no  vestiges  of  sepulture  having  been 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  parish,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
this  spot  is  the  orighial  burying-ground,  and  not  unlikely  the 
site  of  the  former  church,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Kennett  to  the  contrary. — ^A  path  is  admitted  under  the  north 
wall,  and  used  by  the  pari3hioners  as  a  thoroughfare;  this  is 
shaded  by  elms,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  promenade. 
One  of  the  principal  objectsin  the  church-yard  is  the  stone  pe- 
destal on  which  the  sun-dial  is  placed,  inscribed  with  the  church- 
wardens' names  and  the  year  of  erection.  The  ascent  is  by 
several  steps,  which  andently  were  the  steps  to  the  cross ;  in 
the  days  of  popery  considered*  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
church-yard. — ^There  are  several  tombs,  some  of  recent  erec- 
tion, but  none  above  mediocrity ;  that  at  the  end  of  the  chan- 
cel, surrounded  by  iron  rails,  and  erected  to  the  memory  of 
■  Bowden,  a  butcher  in  London,  was  broken  by  light- 

ning in  the  dreadful  storm  of  August  3,  1765,  and,  until  a 
few  months  ago,  remained  unrepaired.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  church-yard  is  the  grave  of  Edward  Bowden,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  journeyman  George  Strap,  and  for  which,  as 
the  stone  informs  us,  he  H^as  tried,  found  guilty  at  Oxford, 
hanged,  and  his  body  given  to  the  surgeons  to  be  anatomized. 
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The  fdlowing  is  an  Abbreviated  alphabetical  list  of  names 
on  the  Tombs  and  Gravestones  in  the  Church  Yard. 


TOMBSTONES. 


NAMES 

Wm.  Allen 
Thos.  Eagles 
8arah  his  wife 
Eliz.  ditto 
John  Green 
Geo.Hoivlett 


DIBD 


AGS 


13  Aug.  1797  55 y' 
24  Apr.  1787  70 
85  Mar.  1749  25 
87  Nov.  1798  88 

10  May  1783  78 

11  Mar.  1757  68 


XAMBS  DIBD  AflB 

Edward  King  18  Aug.  1784  44/ 
Richard  Kirhy  14  Feb.  1778  55 
Miry  his  wife  80  Dec.  1784  67 
William  Robins  89  Aug.  1776  96 
Sarah  his  wife  16  Oct.  1778  85 
Ann  Woodford  38  Dec  1759  83 


GRAVBSTONES. 


NAMES  DIBD  AGB 

Samuel  Baker,  10  Mar.  1810  60y'* 
Ano  his  wife  7  Aug.  1787  35 
William  Ball  18  Dec.  1785  76 
John  Barker  81  Feb.  1776  60 
John  Bathe  83  Apr.  1791  44 
Hannah  Bishop  81  Nov.  1798  81 
T.  M.  Blowfield  5  June  1814  55 
Joha  Boffin  84  June  1811  41 
Edw.  Bowdcn  Murdered  (hyStn^p) 

21  Nov.  1774  55 
18  Dec.  1786  43 
13  May  1788  40 

1  Nov.  1813  73 

2  Apr.  1797  69 
William  Busby  16  Mar.  1798  49 
Robt.  Carter  '25  July  1787  55 
John  Castle  3  Nov.  1789  36 
Eliz.  his  wife  18  Oct.  1736  48 
Matthew  Clarke  15  Dec.  1779  75 
John  Cleaver  8  Feb.  1794  76 
Edward  Crook  30  July  1801  39 
Amy  his  wife  83  Au^.  1803  41 
Richard  Cox  15  Dec.  1783  73 
George  Foster  84  Aug.  1808  66 
Eliz.  Harris  10  May  1799  46 
Jos.  Humphrey,  11  Aug.  1781  86 


Rd.  Buckle 
Ann  his  wife 
Jon.  Bumard 
Eliz.  his  wife 


Names  dibd  ace 

Fran.  Jennings  13  Mar.  1801  56^" 
John  Jones  7  June  1807  55 
Richard  Jessop  84  July  1805  88 
Richard  Kendal  18  Aug.  1813  73 
John  Kent  84  Feb.  1800  SS 
rhos.Kingstone84  July  1781  59 
Lawrence  Lord  Mar.  1785  88 
John  Pavier  S  Dec.  1788  78 
Sarah  Phillips  86  Mar.  1809  60 
William  Potter  88  Oct.  1809  56 
Susanna  his  wife  80  May  1803  59 
Thos.  Reading  80  Aug.  1803  63 
Rd.  Reading  1  Dec.  1818  48 
Henry  Rolls  19  Jan.  1777  57 
John  Sanders  85  Jan.  1808  34 
W.Shillingfordl8Sep.  1761  68 
Robt.  Shirley  6  May  1808  77 
.TohnSirett  18  Oct.  1818  54 
John  Stevens  14  Mar.  1803  37 
Wm.  Tanner  8  May  1799  46 
Thos.  Timms*  14  Aug.  1754  49 
Johanna  his  wife*  5  May  1785  84  f 
Wm. Whichelle  80  Sep.  1778  60 
Paul  his  son  80Sep.  J778  8S 
Wm.Woodcock27  June  1795  65 
Mary  Wright    31  Mar.  1818  40 


*  Maternal  graudfalber  to  the  writer.   The  stone  is  placed  beneath  the 
chancel  windows. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Ckarity  School. — Sunday  School. — Hermitage,  Chapel  of 

St.  Johfiy  ffc. 

It  is  most  probable  this  institution  took  its  rise  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Free-school  before  mentioned ;  the  endowments 
or  funds  of  which  being  diverted  into  other  channels^  or  mis- 
applied by  tho8e  in  trust,  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  the  surrounding  gentry,  the  deepest  concern  for 
the  edueation  of  the  rising  generation.  Rightly  judging  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  tends  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of 
society,  especially  when  extended  to  the  lower  classes,  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  was  drawn  up  and  circulated  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. — ^'  Whereas  profaneness  and  debauchery  are 
greatly  owing  to  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
and  for  want  of  an  early  and  pious  education  of  youth,  espe- 
cially among  the  poorer  sort ;  And  whereas  many  poor  people 
are  desirous  of  baring  their  children  taught,  but  are  not  able 
U)  afford  them  a  Christian  and  useful  education ;  We,  whose 
Qunes  are  under  written,  do  hereby  agree  to  pay  yearly,  at  four 
qoal  payments,  the  several  sums  of  money  over-against  our 
names  respectivelysubscribed,for  these  ttingupaCharity-school 
in  the  parish^  Burcester  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  for  teaching 
to  read,  and  instructing  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  professed  and  taught  in  the  church  of 
England,  thirty  boys  out  of  the  aforesaid  and  neighbouring 
parishes,  viz. — ^Ammersden,  Bucknell,  Launton,  Chesterton^ 
and  Wendlebury ;  and  the  better  to  encourage  the  same,  we 
do  further  agree  not  to  withdraw  our  subscription-money 
without  giving  a  year's  notice  thereof;  for  which  good  pur- 
poses we  do  readily  and  willingly  subscribe  the  following 
sums  to  commence  from  Michaelmas  1721. 
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Anonymous^    5/.  Os.  Od.       John  Ld.  Bp.  ofOxon.  21.  Os.Od.^ 
Lord  Abingdon,  5/.  Os.  Od.    Rev.  Mr.  Airson,  &c.  &c.' 

These  subscriptions  laid  the  foundation  of  the  school,  which 
Was  opened  and  continued  in  the  Free  School  House,  ad* 
joining  the  church,  for  several  years«  It  has  been  since  suc-^ 
cessively  removed  to  the  Town-hall,  and  Guard-room,  in  which 
tatter  place  it  still  continues.  The  school  is  at  present  sup-* 
ported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bicester,  and 
the  collections  made  at  an  annual  sermon  preached  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  parish  church :  but  the  objects  of  admissiou 
are  now  entirely  restricted  to  the  children  of  poor  parishioners. 

In  the  year  1725  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  whd 
subscribed  largely  to  the  school,  declared  unless  the  children 
were  employed  in  some  sort  of  work,  to  accustom  them  to 
labour,  he  would  withdraw  his  subscription  ] 

Upon  this  the  trustees  determined  that  the  children  should 
be  employed  in  spinning  Jersey ;  a  woollen  garter-weaver  in 
the  town  agreed  to  supply  them  with  work,  and  a  person  waa 
engaged  to  teach  them  to  spin.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
the  utensils  were  purchased,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  they  made  a  beginning. 

It  was  proposed  that  they  should  work  during  the  school- 
hours  only,  six  boys  to  work  one  day  in  the  week,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  six  others,  &c. — At  this  time,  all  tlie  rage  was  for 
employing  the  poor,  and  converting  the  pariAi^houses  into 
work-houses,  and  it  seems  Bicester  was  not  backward  in  try- 
ing  the  experiment  *. 

How  long  this  plan  was  pursued,  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining; but,  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  have  no  recollection 


*  The  original  agreement  signed  by  the  difierrnt  subscribers,  is  still  pre- 
served among  (he  parish  papers,  and  is  written  on  a  long  slip  of  parchment. 

*  Account  of  scTeral  work-houses  for  employing  and  mahitaining  the  poor. 
p.  158.  London  1732. 
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tfasy  such  tlung,  we  may  presume  it  was  not  continued  for 
ttjr  length  of  time, 

I  have  been  informed  that  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  7 

tave  Ifjlsly  oflFered  to  add  their  subscriptions,  if  the  number  of 
scholar^  may  be  increased,  by  the  introduction  of  children  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  This  has  been  hitherto  declined. 

The  boys  are  partly  clothed  and  educated ;  are  provided  an- 
nuaOy  with  a  cap,  blue  coat,  and  leather  breeches  new.  Their 
general  appearance  reflects  great  honour  on  the  liberality  of 
the  parish ;  and  as  they  sit  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  church, 
the  attention  of  the  worshipper  is  naturally  called  to  further 
acts  of  beneficence. 

This  school  has  lately  received  a  considerable  benefaction 
fromW.  Walker,  esq.  of  Stamford  Hill;  who, — ^knowing  it  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  his  father,  (the  late  John  Walker 
Eisq.  of  Hackney,)  to  settle  a  part  of  the  interest  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  3  per  cent,  consols  upon  this  institution,  but  which 
by  some  means  was  neglected, — did  with  a  truly  filial  and  pi- 
ous liberality  carry  the  design  into  execution ;  and  by  inden- 
ture appropriated  the  sum  of  sixteen  pounds  annually  (de- 
tatting  expenses),  arising  from  the  above  interest,  towards 
the  sapport  of  the  school :  and  as  a  further  benefaction  di- 
rected, that  in  case  either  or  both  of  the  church  or  meeting* 
iMiise  sunday-schooIs  should  be  discontinued,  the  annual  sum 
of  seven  pounds  given  to  each,  should  revert  to  this  charity. 

The  same  indenture  directs,  that  the  trustees  for  the  dona- 
tion shall  have  the  management  of  the  school ;  appoint  and 
remove  the  master,  and  examine  and  regulate  its  Concerns. 
The  children  received,  are  directed  to  be  those  belotiging  to, 
or  residiiig  in  the  town :  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  under 
lerai,  nor  continued  beyond  fourteen  years  of  age;  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England^  and  in 
reading,  writing,  and  casting  accounts. 

Mr.  Walker,  sen.   was  for  many  years  a  liberal  subscriber 
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to  the  thrte  schools  in  this  parish  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
noble  example  he  has  set  will  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  opu- 
lent a  spirit  of  emulation  in  similar  acts  of  beneficence. 

THJE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

As  long  as  Sunday-schools  are  fouid  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  lower  classes  of  inhabitants  in  Bicesterj  the  name  of 
Mr.  James  Jones  ought  to  be  remembered  with  respect  andgra- 
titude.  To  that  worthy  man^  the  fother  of  a  numerous  family 
solely  dependent  on  his  exertions,  must  the  origin  of  these 
establishments  in  this  place  be  ascribed.  Deeply  lamenting 
the  ignorance  and  profaneness  of  the  poor,  and  judging  that 
much  good  might  be  effected  by  individual  exertion,  he  re- 
solved to 'offer  instruction  to  as  many  as  would  attend  on  the 
sabbath,  and  on  a  stated  evening  in  the  week  '•  The  novelty 
of  the  thing  produced  a  great  number  of  applicants,  who  were 
readily  admitted;  and  the  change  which  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  streets  was  astonishing.  But  as  Mr.  Jones's  plan  em- 
braced instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^  be  soon 
found  that  his  circumstances  were  unequal  to  the  unavoidsbk 
expenses  incurred.  In  this  dilemma  he  solicited  the  patronage 
of  the  parish.  The  good  already  accomplished  had  con- 
vinced every  unprejudiced  person  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  a  Sunday-school ;  though  the  policy  of 
attempting  to  instruct  the  children  in  any  thing  more  than 
reading,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  was  justly 
doubted.  Even  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Jones's  plan  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowlege  that  the  charity- school  already  estA* 
blished^  offered  every  advantage  to  all  whose  children  could 
■  ■-'■-■"■--■■         ■  "  > 

s  Sunday  flchools  originated  with  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  a  printer  at  Gloaoetler) 
on  the  representation  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  children  in  the  ftieets 
on  a  Sunday,  by  a  woman  of  that  place  in  1790.  He  at  first  defrayed  the 
whole  expense.  The  plan  was  carried  into  Yorkshire,  and  gradaally  extended 
ovOT  the  fchigdom.— Genl.  Uag*  1S04,  p.  410. 
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avail  tbemselyes  of  duly  tuition ;  and  the  advantages  of  Sun- 
day: lessons  in  writing  and  arithmetic  were  at  best  proble* 
znadcal.  While  these  points  were  under  discussion^  the  dii* 
centers  offered  their  palronsge-to  Mr.  Jones :  their  proposab 
being  accepted^  the  school  was  immediately  transferred  to  that 
society^  and  the  diildren  taken  to  the  meeting-house.  A*  D* 
1794. 

This  circumstance  having  decided  the  fate  of  the  first 
schodi  no  time  was  lost  in  endeavouring  to  establish  another^ 
not  liable  to  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  the  one 
that  was  first  proposed.  To  finrther  this  object,  the  revereml 
Joseph  Eyre,  then  vicar,  pmached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  ur- 
ged every  motive  for  the  attainment  of  the  design ;  he  asked 
'^ShaH  our  brethroi  the  dissenters  be  forward  in  so  good  a 
worii,  while  we  remain' supine  V*  The  appeal  was  felt,  and  a 
nfaacriptibn  was  immediately  raiseid  for  that  purpose.  The 
munber  of  scholars  of  both  sexes  was  limited  to  one  hundred, 
sver  whom  two  masters  and  two  nristresses  were  appointed : 
teats  were  erected  fer  them  in  the  church ;  and  the  ancient 
tne-sdioQl  ^>pomted  for  their  use,  where  they  stiU  continue 
ta  nsort  for  the  purpose  of  tuition.  yf 

The  achbol  has-htdy  received  a  donation  of  seven  pounds        /^^m^- 
per  annum  fi'om  the  late  Mr«  Walker.  /^ 

THB  HERMITAGE,  CHAPBL  OF  ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST,  AND 

INTBNBBD  HOSPITAL. 


1355.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  a  few  yards  be- 
yond the  present  turnpike-gate  in  New  Buildings,  on  the  site 
of  Ac  house  and  garden  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Horwood, 
(gardener)  stood  the  sditary  abode  of  NUhotas  Jurdan,  an 
hermit,  and  the  warden  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  which  probably  was  not  far  distant,  or  perhaps  adjoin- 
ing the  Hermitage. — This  person  on  May  25th  1355,  ob- 
udned  of  the  king  the  foUbwing  licence  to  erect  and  found  a 
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Hospital  in  Bicester^  to  endoir  it  vrith  the  yearly  rent  of  one 
hundred  sbilUngs^  ibr  the  relief  of  the  said  poor^  and  to  main- 
tain one  ch^>lain  for  ever. 

^  Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  Sciatis  quod  de  gratia  nostra 
special!  coneessimm  et  licentiam  dedimus  pro  nobis  et  haere- 
dibus  noatris  quantum  in  nobis  est  Nicholao  Jurdan  de  But' 
cesier,  heremitae,  custodi  capelle  beati  Johannis  Baptisi€S  de 
Burcesteff  quod  ipse  quoddam  Hoqiitale  pro  hospitatione  pau- 
perum  et  infinnorum  in  honorem  Dei  et  gloriosae  Virginia 
Maris  roatris  ejus^  et  beati  Johannis  Baptistae  aipud  Burcester, 
de  novo  fundare  et  centum  sotidatas  terrseet  rcdditus  cum  per- 
tinentiis  per  annum  juxta  verum  valorem  eorum,  exceptis 
terris  tenementis  et  redditibusquae  de  nobis  tenentur  in  capite, 
acquirere  posait.  Habenda  et  tenenda  eidem  custodi  et  suc- 
cesaoribus  suis  in  subventionem  sustentationis  eonmdem  et  co- 
juadam  Capellani  divina  iii  Capella  praedicta  pro  aalubri  stato 
noatro  et  Philippse  Reginae  Angliae  consortis  ac  Edwardi 
Principis  Walliae  filii  nostri  caiissimi  dum  vixerimus,  et  pio 
animabus  noatris  cum  ab  hac  luce  subtract!  fuerimus,  et  sm- 
mabus  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  singulis  diebus  celebra- 
turi  in  perpetuum^  statuto  de  terris  et  tenementis  ad  manum 
mortuam  non  ponendis  ideo  non  obstante^  &c.  Teste  Rege 
apud  Westminstrej  15  die  Mali  4. 

The  silence  of  Kennett  throughout  the  Parochial  Antiqiu- 
ties,  respecting  this  hospital^  has  led  Tanner  and  succeeding 
writers  to  conclude  that  the  design  was  never  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ' ;  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  hermit. 
Indeed,  the  most  minute  inquiries  afiford  no  traces  of  such  an 
establishment.  The  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  valued  together  with  the  priory,  and  demo- 


4  Kennett,  p.  478. 

&  Tauner*!  IJotitia  Monica.    Bareeiler^  Oxfoitlshi^ 
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liftbed  soon  after  ^  And  I  am  inclined  to  conclude  thatKennett 
has  been  misled  by  tradition,  or  some  relics  of  this  chapel,  to 
suppose  the  parish  church  stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  when 
in  fact,  no  other  sacred  edifice  was  ever  founded  near  the 
spot. 

Besides,  all  ancient  writings  uniformly  call  the  Sheep  Street, 
St,  JohrCs  Street,  evidently  from  the  chapel  dedicated  to  that 
saint,  either  standing  in  or  adjoining  to  it :  whereas,  if  the  old 
church  had  stood  there,  it  most  likely  would  have  given  its 
name  to  the  street,  especially  as  the  chapel  must  have  been  of 
comparatively  modern  erection. — The  idea  of  the  church  once 
standing  here,  may  have  arisen  from  the  parish  having  used 
the  chapel  for  public  worship,  while  the  church  was  rebuilding. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  of  what  nature  the  hermitage  build- 
ings were.  The  name  and  nature  of  the  abode  betoken  so- 
litude, we  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  there  were  no  houses 
about  that  spot.  Indeed,  this  opinion  is  placed  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  following  memorandum  in  a  terrier  of  the  lands  belong'*- 
ing  to  the  Prior  and  Canons  of  Bicester,  taken  in  the  first  year 
tifthe  reign  of  Henry  IV.  A.  D.  1399.  "  Memorand.— Quod 
preeedetis  terra  dominica  Dom*  Lestraunge  vocata  IVowelimd 
jacet  a  fine  vilke  erga  hermitag.  et  inter  Harry-furhngy  et 
bottat  totaliter  into  Sirattoh  weye'*  In  the  ancient  writings 
of  Mr.  Horwood  also,  the  entrance  of  the  hermitage^is  said  to 
be  fronm  the  Broadyates,  a  proof  that  the  site  of  New  Buildings 
was  known  by  those  names  in  former  times.  And  the  circum- 
stance of  the  deeds  of  aome  of  the  oldest  houses  in  that  street^ 
acknowledging  their  being  built  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  street  was  not  formed 
before  that  period. 


■*?*" 


*  Mai^na  BritaoDJa*  vol.  It.  p.  47i« 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Dissenters  in  Bicester. "^Meeting  House. — Quakers. 

It  18  uncertain  at  what  time  the  opinions  of  the  Puritans ' 
were  first  known  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bicester;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  who  embraced  them  increased 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Basnet,  a  clergyman  who  held  the 
cure  of  the  parish  during  the  great  rebellion.  To  that  class 
his  subsequent  ejection^  at  the  passing  of  the  Bartholomew 
Act^  was  doubtless  matter  of  regret^  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  occasioned  any  secession  from  the  established  church. 
This  event  seen>s  to  have  been  brought  about  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  tole/ation-act^  by  the  preaching  of  the  ejected  mi- 
nisters Mr.  John  Troughton  and  Mr.  Henry  Cornish ;  the 
former  of  whom  had  for  several  years  kept  an  academy  in  the 
town^  and  occasionally  preached  in  private.  Having  thus  ob- 
tain^ a  number  of  hearers^  a  barn  was  fitted  up  {circa  1692) 
in  a  yard  opposite  Coney-laiie^  and  a  congregation  raised^ 
over  which  Mr.  Cornish  was  appointed  minister  :  an  office 
which  he  retained  until  his  death  *• 

As  these  divines  are  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  neigh- 

*  Tba  puriCaw  objected  to  the  whole  hierarchy,  which  they  declared  wai 
not  of  divine  appointmeiiti  diial lowed  of  the  mode  of  cathedral  wonhip,  diiap* 
proTcd  of  iet  Ibrms  ef  prayer,  spotuonin  baptism,  and  bowing  at  Uie  name  of 
Jeioe.  Tbey  obfeeted  to  the  ring  in  marriage,  and  obeervation  of  ■aiiiti'  dayii 
Ihc.SeoNeale's  History  of  the  Puritane,  or  ToqIbub's  Abridgement^  t.  i.  cfa.  5« 

<  The  distress  which  followed  the  Bartholomew  Act  induced  several  of  the 
ejected  ministers  to  endeavour  to  establish  schools  for  the  instmctkm  of  youth 
in  different  towns  and  Tillages ;  others  fled  to  their  friends,  and  remained  de<f 
pendent  on  their  generosity.  But  at  the  paasing  of  the  Ibleintion  Act,  most 
of  them  issued  from  their  retreats  and  resumed  their  functions.  The  ehmcbcs 
remaining  closed  against  them,  they  erected  meetiog-honses  in  different  placMy 
their  bearers  they  formed  into  societies  which  they  denominated  churchei^  ain^ 
this  ^e  first  sepnrate  congfrgatioyis  originated,  « 
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hMiring  celebrated  inuvenity,  and  thdr  memory  still  cherished 
among  the  dissenters,  a  short  account  of  their  lives  may  not 
be  uninterestiBg« 

John  Troughton  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Troiighton,  a 
dothier  of  Coventry,  and  educated  under  Samuel  Frankland, 
in  the  firee-school.  In  1655  he  was  entered  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxon ;  became  afterwards  fellow  and  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  was  expelled  the  college  for  non-oonformity  in  1662. 
When  persecution  rendered  it  necessary  to  preach  in  prohi- 
bited assemblies,  he  indulged  no  rancour  against  his  oppo- 
nents, and  sought  not  to  make  his  hearers  become  partisans, 
bttt  true  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  He  inculcated  love 
and  charity  towards  all,  however  they  might  differ  in  theolo- 
gical points,  and  himself  maintained  an  amicable  correspond- 
Cfioe  with  many  of  the  conforming  clergy,  by  whom  he  was 
highly  respected,  on  account  of  his  great  learning  and  mode- 
ration. On  the  issuing  of  the  Declaration  of  Toleration, 
March  15,  167 1»  Mr.  Troughton  joined  Dr.  Langley  and 
other  non-conformists,  in  establishing  a  lecture  in  Oxford. 
Their  meetings  were  held  in  I'hame  Street,  without  the  north 
pte,  and  among  the  scholars  who  often  came  to  scoff,  Mr. 
Troughton  was  deservedly  admired.  Wood  says,  '^  the  truth 
is,  though  the  man  was  blind,  occasioned  by  the  small  pox, 
ever  mce  he  was  four  years  old,  yet  he  was  a  good  school 
divine  and  metaphysician,  and  had  obtained  much  commen- 
dation by  the  university  for  his  disputes.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  valuable  works. 

^'  This  learned  and  religious  person  died  in  a  house  of  one 
of  the  brethren  in  All  Saints  parish  Oxon,  January  20,  1681, 
aged  44  years.  His  body  was  carried  to  Bicester,  and  buried 
m  the  parish  church ;  at  which  time  Abraham  James,  a  blind 
man,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Woodstock  (sometime  of 
Magdalen  Col.  Oxon)  preached  his  funeral  sermon'.'* 


>  Wood's  AUiene  Oioaienscs,  p.  686.    JUoDduu  1721. 


■ 
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Henry  Cornish  was  the  son  of  WilKam  Cornish  of  Ditchet, 
in  Somersetshire :  he  was  entered  scholar  of  New  Inn,  and 
assisted  the  butler  to  enter  battles  in  the  buttery  book.  Wood 
stigmatizes  his  education  as  puritanical,  and  says  that  these 
principles  increased  under  Dr.  Rogers,  principal  of  the  Inn, 
While  he  remained  in  this  seminary  it  is  supposed  that  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  became  a  popular  preacher.  In  the 
convulsions  which  followed,  he  conscientiously  joined  the 
parliament  party  and  left  Oxford ;  on  their  success  was  ap- 
pointed canon  of  Christ  Church  and  B.  D.,  and  had  the  offer 
of  D.  D.,  which  he  refused.  In  1 646  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  visitors  of  the  university }  and  with  Langley,  Corbet, 
•  Cheynel,  and  others,  regularly  preached  at  St.  Mary's.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  displaced  by  the  king's  commissioners, 
though  he  still  continued  to  preach  as  a  non*conformiat  in 
these  parts  till  silenced  by  the  five  mile  act.  He  then  retired 
to  Stanton -Harcourt J  and  was  patronized  by  the  pious  Sir  Pfii- 
.'lip  Harcourt.  Here  he  remained  preaching  occasionally  in 
private  until  the  declaration  of  toleration  issued  by  William  111. 
when  he  joined  Mr.  Troughton,  Dr.  Langley,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
in  preaching  at  Oxford.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Troughton  (A.  D.  1690)  he  settled  at  Bicester5  and  assumed 
the  pastoral  care  of  a  ^Congregation  of  dissenters,  prolmbly 
formed  by  the  labours  of  the  ejected  ministers.  A  bam  situ- 
ated in  a  yard  opposite  Coney^lane  was  appropriated  to  pub* 
lie  worship,  which  we  may  safely  infer  from  the  different  work- 
manship observable  in  the  wainscot  of  the  pews  in  the  present 
meeting-house,  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  "people  *<.  Here  this  gentleman,  whose  piety  and 
talents  were  formerly  considered  equal  to  the  important  task 
of  preaching  before  one  of  the  first  universities  in  the  world^ 
and  who  constantly  attracted  crowded  audiences,  when  more 


4  It  is  DOt  unlikely  that  the  old  seats  were  brought  from  the  barn,  and  U9e4 
in  coDstnicUng  the  pewt  iu  Ifae  present  m^og-boose. 


^i(i^z^/j(»^ 


/m^^rrOT^ 


4/    /t^iMv^^  ^P'. 


L<4^:  j^^M*'^'^*^ 
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thaa  eighty  years  of  age  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bi- 
cester <•  To  the  honour  of  the  dissenters  Mr.  John  Oyliffe^ 
the  rector  of  Dutton,  Bucks,  asserts  <<  they  were  as  intelligent, 
good  tempered,  judicious,  and  loving  people  as  a  minister 
need  desire.  The  good  old  gentleman  was  as  tender  of  them 
as  a  father,  and  they  carried  it  to  him  with  the  respect  and 
tenderness  of  children ;  and  vital  religion  exceedingly,  flourished 
among  them/'  He  died  December  18,  1698,  and  was  buried 
in  Bicester  chancel  \ 

From  the  registers  of  the  dissenters,  which  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  William  Rolb,  it  was  evident  that  their  first  mi- 
nisters considered  themselves  authorized  to  marry  the.  mem- 
bers of  their  own  community.  Ttie  very  first  entry  running 
in  the  following  words :  ^^  January  24,  169^,  Joseph  Daniel 
and  Jeane  Abbot  were  then  married  in  the  chapel,  certificates 
being  received  that  the  banns  were  lawfiiUy  published  at  Stonny 
Stratford  and  Bisseta-  congregation — by  me,  Henry  Cornish/' 
It  is  followed  by  the  entries  of  the  baptism  of  different  chil- 
dren ;  the  first  of  which  appears, 

"^  February  18,  169^,  Thomas,  the  son  of  Thomas  Wilson, 
»as  then  baptized  by  me,  Henry  Cornish.^' 

The  last  entry  of  this  divine  is  dated  May  17,  1698 ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  register  no  other  marriage  is 
noticed. 

It  appears  plainly  firom  this  book  that  Mr.  John  Trough- 
ton,  son  of  the  former,  occasionally  assisted  Mr.  Cornish  in 
his  pastoral  labours,  and  on  his  death  succeeded  to  his  charge. 
During  his  ministry  the  bam  was  abandoned,  and  the  present 


»  Wood  sayi  *'  la  bis  old  age  be  preacbes  io  a  barn  for  profit-sake  to  silly 
vonen  and  other  obstinate  people."  OyliflTe  says  "  As  to  pi-ofit-«ake  he  was 
above  it,  having  an  estate  of  his  own.»'  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle 
emirsc  in  ddineating  bis  cbaraoter. 

*  Wood's  Fasti  Oxoniensesy  p.  91. 
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meeting-house  erected.  After  suBtaming  the  important  oAce 
forty  years^  he  departed  this  life  December  3, 1 739^  aged  73. 
As  little  more  than  the  bare  mention  of  the  names  of  his  siu>- 
cessors  occurs  in  any  of  the  books,  the  list  is  subjmned. 

Mr.  J.  Troughton  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Parke,  Mr.  Stuck, 
Mr.  Fenncr,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  Mr.  Hickman,  Mr. 
Whi^rd,  Mr.  O'Bennett,  Mr.  Howell,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  John 
Dennant  (in  whose  ministry  a  Sunday*8chooI  was  established), 
and  Mr.  Richard  Fletcher.  This  gentleman  was  ordained 
over  the  congregation  May  29, 1799,  and  still  retains  the  pas- 
toral care. 

THB   MSETING-HOUSB. 

At  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  the  dissenters  in  this 
town  were  numerous  and  opulent ;  and  this  structure  is  a  last- 
ing monument  of  their  zeal  and  liberality.  The  building  is 
43  feet  in  length  and  33  in  width  within  the  walls.  The  light 
is  admitted  by  four  lofty  windows,  with  semicircular  heads  in 
the  front,  and  two  smaller  on  the  back.  Over  the  entrance 
is  a  pediment,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  open  volume  rests  on 
a  label,  inscribed  with  the  year  of  its  erection.  In  the  book 
are  the  following  words  engraved  <^  Verbum  Dei  manei  in 
uBiemum.'* 

The  interior  is  commodiously  fitted  up.  Originally  every 
part  was  in  strict  uniformity  3  but  the  erection  of  a  gallery 
and  some  alterations  have  destroyed  this  effect ;  yet  there  are 
few  who  would  not  still  view  it  with  pleasure.  The  pulpit  and 
sounding  board  were  often  deservedly  admired  for  tljeir  ele- 
gint  simplicity ;  but  the  latter  has  been  removed  some  years, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  occasion  too  great  reverberation.  Op- 
posite the  pulpit  lies  the  body  of  the  Reverend  John  Trough- 
ton,  in  whose  ministry  the  building  was  raised.  A  flat  stone 
covers  his  grave,  inscribed  '<  Here  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  the  Reverepd  Johp  Troughton,  many  years  a  laborious  and 


• 
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&ithfi)I  minister  to  a  congrtgatioa  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
this  parish^  and  having  served  this  generation  by  the  will  of 
God,  fell  asleep  Decembers^  1739^  iGtat.  73.  Also  of  Sarah 
his  wife,  who  departed  this  troaUesome  world  for  a  happy 
immortality,  January  20, 1736.  iEtat.  63." 

There  are  several  other  inscriptions  on  the  pavement,  and 
two  monuments  affixed  to  the  walls.  One  to  the  memory  of 
the  Sayers,  grand  children  of  Mr.  Troughton,  the  ejected  mi- 
nister }  and  the  other  for  Mr.  W«  Rolls,  many  years  a  deacon. 

Adjoining  the  meeting-house  is  a  vestry,  of  much  later 
erection,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  various  services  in  the  week. 

The  edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  burying  ground,  and  orna- 
mented with  trees.  The  entrance  is  in  the  Water-lane,  with 
a  terrace  in  front,  formed  atf  the  expense  of  the  late  Miss  Mil- 
ler, who  gave  the  cushion  and  pulpit-bible. 

This  spot  was  purchased  after  the  dreadful  fire  of  1724, 
and  was  previously  occupied  by  a  range  of  buildings  extend- 
ing to  the  King's-arms-yard  ^. 

The  ancient  congregation  was  presbyterian,  and  Mr.  Miller 
(I  believe)  was  the  last  preacher  of  that  class.  The  present  is 
independent,  llie  meeting-house  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  *. 

Their  Sunday-school  was  established  in  1794,  and  Mr. 
James  Jones,  the  projector  of  these  institutions  in  this  parish, 
remained  master  till  the  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death. 

The  benefaction  of  Mr.  Walker  appropriates  7/.  annually 
to  the  support  of  this  school,  arising  from  the  interest  of 
1000/.  3  per  cent,  consols,  liable  to  the  deduction  of  inciden- 
tal expenses, 

T  See  a  paper  now  in  the  bands  of  Mr. Thomas  Harris,  a  gentleman  to  whom 
1  am  eitrtnely  indebted  for  several  important  communicationa. 

*Tbe  deed  of  trust  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James Ourden,  sen.,  one  of  the 
beacons  and  a  trustee,  to  wbof^  kindness  |  ai^  indebud  for  a  pi^bt  of  i^ 
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THE  QUAKERS. 

The  Society  of  Friends  were  formerly  pretty  numerous  in 
this  town;  and  had  a  meeting-house  in  a  yard  nearly  opposite 
the  White  Lion  public-house  in  Shcep-street.  The  meeting- 
house was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
congregation ;  and  from  a  large  portable  desk  the  speakers 
addressed  the  people.  On  the  decline  of  the  society  the 
building  was  applied  to  other  purposes,  and  finally  converted 
into  dwelling-houses.  There  are  few  of  that  persuasion  now 
in  Bicester^  and  whenever  any  of  the  speakers  visit  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  public  worship^  they  usually,  obtain  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  town  hall. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Fairs  and  Market, -^Tradesmen's  Tokens. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  fairs  and  markets  owe 
their  origin  to  the  concourse  of  people  who  usually  assembled 
to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  the  churches.  Hence 
anciently  they  were  held  in  church-yards^  and  on  the  Sabbath 
day*,  till  they  were  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  from 
being  kept  on  that  day  or  in  those  places.  The  oldest  fair 
in  Bicester  is  that  usually  held  in  Kingsend,  by  a  charter 
granted  in  the  first  year  of  King  Richard  II.  to  Sir  John  de 
Worthe,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  BigenhuU,  and  now  in  the 

possession  of  Mr.  Coker,  though  thb  is  considered  by  Kennett 

..  -  — -^ —   ' — 

*  A.  D.  1^04.  Eiutacbius,  abbot  of  Flay  in  Normandy,  was  one  of  the  first 
ecclesiastics  who  preached  against  Sunday  markets;  and  pretended  to  ha^e 
received  a  letter  from  heaven,  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  which  he 
threatened  to  rain  sticks  and  stones,  and  boiling  water  on  all  who  frequented 
them !  1  I— Henry's  Hist,  of  Britain,  vol.  v.  p.  494/apud  Hoveden  An.  p.  457, 
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S8  no  more  than  a  confirmation  of  an  andent  fair^  deriving  its 
origin  from  the  dedication  of  the  old  churchy  which  he  pre- 
arnnes  was  consecrated  to  St.  James^  as  the  present  structure 
IS  to  St.  Edbui^h.  The  charter  also  contains  a  grant  of  a^ 
weekly  Monday  market^  which  has  long  been  discontinued^ 
and  is  as  follows : 

Translation. 1  ^'The  kingto  the  arch-bishops^bishops^abbots^ 
•priors,  dukes,  counts^  barons,  justices,  sherifis,  mayors,  mini- 
sters, and  all  bailifis^  and  all  other  our  faithful  subjects.  Know  ye 
that  we,  of  our  special  grace,  have  granted,  and  by  this  charter 
have  confirmed  for  us  and  our  heirs,  to  our  beloved  and  faith- 
ful subject  John  de  Worthe,  Knt.,  that  he  and  his  heirs  shall 
lor  ever  have  at  their  manor  of  Bigenhull,  at  Burcestre,  one 
market  every  week,  on  the  Monday ;  and  one  fair  every  year 
to  continue  for  three  dajfs,  to  wit,  on  the  vigil,  on  the  day, 
and  on  the  morrow  of  St.  James  the  Apostle.     Nevertheless 
that  market  and  fair  shall  not  be  to  the  hurt  of  the  neighbour- 
ing markets  and  fairs.    Wherefore  we  will  and  strictly  com- 
mand that  the  said  John  and  his  heirs  for  ever  shall  have  one 
mnket  every  week,  on  the  Monday ;  and  one  fair  every  year 
for  three  days,  as  aforesaid.  Witnesses  the  honourable  Fathers 
S.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England ;  IV. 
LoDdon;  A.  Worcester,  Chancellor;  and  Thomas  Exeter,  Trea- 
sorer,  our  bishops ;  John  King  of  CastHe  and  Lyons,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  Mortimer,  March,  and  others. 

*^  Given  under  our  hand  at  Westminster  20  day  of  Oct. 

*'  By  writ  of  privy  seal." 

This  fair  and  market  seems  to  have  decayed  afterwards,  so 
that  when  the  manor  came  into  the  joint  possession  of 
'Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  John  Felmersham,  the 
former  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  charter  granted  to  Sir  John 
de  Worthe.  This  grant  is  little  more  than  a  copy  of  the  above, 
and  bears  date  the  20th  day  of  July,  17  Henry  VI.  1436. 
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The  market  was  shortly  after  diacontmued  by  reaMm  at  a 
new  charter  granted  to  Robert  Brooke  far  one  to  be  held  in 
Bicester  Bury-end.  The  fiur  however  continues  to  thu  day, 
is  annually  prodaioied  with  music  on  the  vigil  of  St.  James^ 
and  is  kept  in  the  street  of  Kingsend  ^;  many  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  erect  booths  or  affix  a  bough  over  their  doors, 
and  are  thereby  privileged  to  sell  ale  and  beer  diirfng  the 
fair.  Formerly  much  leather  was  brought  for  sale;  and  as 
anciently  these  marts  supplied  the  surrounding  country  with 
their  commodities  till  the  annual  period  of  their  return,  the 
custom  has  obtained  and  continued  of  discharging  curriers', 
shoemakers',  and  other  bills  at  this  time.  From  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  favourable  "reason  of  the  year  at 
which  it  is  held,  this  fair  may  be  still  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  this  country  '• 

The  statutes  or  fairs  held  on  the  three  successive  Fridays  in 
October  after  old  St.  Michael  in  each  year  do  not  seem  ground- 
ed  on  any  charter ;  but  on  the  necessity  of  an  appointed  time 
for  masters  and  servants  meeting  together  for  the  mutual  ac- 
commodation of  hiring  and  being  hired.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  may  be  traced  from  the  decline  of  slavery ;  and  the 


•  By  the  statute  of  17  Edirard  IV.  1477,  it  wai  proTided  that  •*  wheraas 
divers  fain  be  holden  and  kept  in  this  realniy  some  hy  prescnptioo^  aad  al- 
lowed before  justices  in  eyre,  and  some  by  tbe  gfmnt  of  oar  lord  the  kiog  that 
now  is,  aud  some  by  grants  of  his  predecessors : — ^To  every  one  of  tbe  same 
fairs  there  is  of  rif  bt  pertaining  a  court  of  pye-powders  to  minister  in  tbe 
same  due  justice  that  every  of  the  persons  coming  may  have  due  justice,  fcc." 
Then  follow  clauses  to  regulate  the  same,  and  to  provide  remedies  for  every 
offenee. — SfeArch8BDlogia,Tol.  i.  p.  190. 

s  Formerly  the  fsirat  Bicester  was  in  so  much  repute,  and  attended  lyy  such 
multitudes,  that  it  was  judged  necessary  lor  the  preservation  of  the  peace  ia 
the  night,  to  appoint  watches  both  in  Bicester  and  the  surrounding  villages. 
At  the  summer  or  St  James's  fair  three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants  used  to  take 
tbe  office  in  rotation.  The  practice  was  diKontinned  by  the  falling  off  of  tbe 
feir  about  twelve  yean  agw. 
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statates  being  held  on  three  sueeesrive  market  days^  seemt  to 
prove  they  had  no  other  foundation  than  mutual  convenience^ 
becanse  on  those  days  the  fanners  were  expected  to  be  pre- 
sent on  business.  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Plot^  who 
says  '^  In  the  north  of  Oxfordshire  it  has  always  been  the 
custom  at  set  times  of  the  year  for  young  people  to  meet  and 
hire  themselves  as  servants^  which  meeting  at  Banbury  they 
call  the  mop ;  at  Bloxam  the  statutes^  where  they  all  sort 
themselves  and  carry  their  badges  according  as  they  are  qua- 
lified ;  the  carter  with  whipcord,  the  shepherds  with  wool, 
but  the  mfudens,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  stood  promiscu- 
ously *"  These  fairs  are  of  course  held  in  the  market-plac^ 
in  Bicester. 

hellers  Patent  granted  to  Robert  Brooke  for  holding  a  new 
Market  in  BicesterBury-end,  19  Henry  VI.  1440. 

Translation,']  "  The  King  to  all,  &c.  health.   Know  ye  that 
we  out  of  consideration  of  the  good  services  which  our  dear 
servant  Robert  Brooke  renders,  and  shall  render  to  us,  of  our 
^^mal  grace  we  grant  to  him,  the  picage,  stallage,  boothage, 
uidtdlage,  together  with  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer  of  our 
awmarket  below  the  toMm  of  Burcester,in  the  county  of  Oxon, 
with  all  profits  and  emoluments  which  to  us  duly  belong,  or 
ihall  in  any  mode  whatever  by  reason  of  the  said  market  be- 
long, in  respect  of  picage,  stallage,  boothage,  or  tollage,  for 
which  truly  we  are  informed  nothing  has  been  answered  to  us 
in  these  days,  to  be  had  and  held  by  the  said  Robert  or  his 
cieputy  during  his  proper  life,  from  thence  enjoying  such  fees, 
profits,  and  commodities,  as  to  the  same  in  any  manner  shall 
belong,  rendering  from  thence  to  us  the  annuity  of  six  shil- 
lings and  dghtpence,  to  be  paid  to  our  receiver  of  Cornwall 
for  the  time  being,  or  his  deputy.  The  same  being  for  all  sorts 


«  Plot's  Oxfordshire,  p.  203. 
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of  burthens  and  demands  i  any  other  statute^  act,  or  oidiniH 
tion  enacted  or  made  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In 
witness  &c«  Giren  by  the  king  at  Westminster  the  first  day 
of  June. 

f^  By  writ  of  privy  seal  and  of  the  date  aforesaid^ 

• 

^*  By  authority  of  parliament/' 

From  the  granting  of  t^e  above  charter  that  part  of  the 
town  which  had  been  heretofore  known,  by  the  name  of  Bury- 
end^  was  called  Marhel-end;  and  the  market  thus  established 
seems  to  have  speedily  become  one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the 
county.     This  eminence  it  retained  till  the  year  1704^  when 
the  smaU-pox  raged  so  dreadfully  in  the  town  that  the  market 
was  entirely  deserted ;  insomuch  that  the  market-place  was 
covered  witli  grass,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  a  meadow,  it 
was  long  before  the  neighbouring  villagers  ventured  again 
with  their  commodities^  and  trade  being  once  diverted  into 
other  channels^  the  market  never  recovered  its  former  im- 
portance.    However,  it  is  still  much  firequented  by  dealers  in 
cattle^  especially  in  the  spring  and  autumn  :  but  the  pracuce 
of  selling  com  by  sample  has  tended  to  lessen  the  appearance 
of  business  ^. 

In  1769  Mr.  Howlet  having  obtained  the  offices  of  high 
constable  of  the  hundred  of  Ploughley  and  steward  of  the  bsd- 
liwick  of  Bicester  market-end,  appointed  three  new  fairs  to 
be  held  in  the  market-place.     The  first  on  the  Friday  in 


A  On  Uiif  cirCHmfltance  Kennett  grounds  much  of  bis  argumeut  in  fttvour  of 
Uie  parish  chttrch  being  uiciently  situated  in  Sh«ep-street. 

*  I  have  heard  many  of  the  aged  inhabitants  say  th^t  they  have  fisnnerly 
seen  the  whole  market-hiil  covered  with  sacks  of  com,  fcc. ;  the  aveoaei 
kadtng  to  it  crowded  by  the  farmers*  wives  with  their  baskets  of  butter,  eggs 
and  poultry ;  the  parts  around  abounding  with  stalls  of  goods  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  the  streets  filled  with  cattle.  They  have  geqeially  dosed  this 
account  by  exclaimiog,  **  Ah!  those  were  rare  days  I" 
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fiteter  week,  the  second  on  the  first  Friday  in  June,  and  the 
other  on  the  Friday  following  Christmas-day.  Of  these,  the 
(w  in  Easter  week  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  number  of  cattle 
usually  brought  for  sale.  The  others  are  but  little  attended. 

TRADBSMBN  THAT  ISSUED  TOKENS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH    • 

CENTURY. 

The  coin  of  the  kings  since  the  Conquest  was  chiefly  of 
gold  and  silver,  though  a  bad  policy  sometimes  debased  it  by 
alloy.  The  necessity  of  a  smaller  change  compelled  dealers 
and  tradesmen  to  invent  some  token,  as  a  medium  for  currency 
between  themselves  and  their  customers.  Hence  arose  a  di- 
versity of  these  tokens,  only  current  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Under  pretence  of  remedying  this  evil,  but  really  with  a  view 
^f  enriching  a/avourite,tL  patent  was  granted  (July  11, 1626) 
to  the  Dutchess  Dowager  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Francis  Crane, 
Knt.,  to  coin  farthing  tokens.  They  soon  made  many  thou- 
Wki  pounds  worth ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  shamejful  imposi- 
tion practised  on  the  public,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  out  of 
uiounceof  copper,  which  cost  one  penny,  they  made  twenty- 
Iteocc.  Their  patent  was  shortly  after  annulled,  and  all  the 
^ens  were  left  onuthe  subjects'  hands,  who  sold  them  to  the 
ivaaers  at  tenpence  or  a  shilling  the  pound. 

Next  cajne  the  public  farthmg-'token  offices  in  London. 
These  gave  one  shilling  in  twenty  to  those  who  came  to  buy, 
and  the  country  was  soon  inundated  with  them — gold  and  silver 
vanished — but  when  they  returned  to  the  patentees  they  dis- 
owned all  that  had  not  a  double  ring  upon  them,  of  which  very 
few  were  found.  Hereby  the  lower  tradesmen  were  all  ruined, 
who  got  their  living  by  selling  fish,  vegetables,  &c. 

Then  they  put  a  brass  or  other  mark  in  them,  but  still  they 
were  asserted  to  be  counterfeited.  At  last  the  great  quantity 
of  royal  tokens,  and  the  refusal  of  the  patentees  to  exchange 
them,  put  an  entire  stop  to  their  currency.  The  necessity  of 
change  made  tradesmen  resume  the  issuing  of  tokens ;  and 
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from  their  commencernent  in  1642  till  they  were  cried  down 
by  proclamation  in  1672  their  numbers  increased  every  year. 
The  earliest  town-pieces  are  those  of  Bristol  and  Oxfordj,1652| 
but  after  1666  they  multiplied  prodigiously '\ 

The  tradesmen  who  issued  tokens  in  Bicester  were,  Ga- 
briel Burrowes,  John  Borrows,  Thomas  Burges,  Thomas  Cle- 
ments, William  Hudson,  William  Stevens,  and  John  Warry,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  description. 

Burrowes,  Gabriel,  in  (arms) — Reverse,  Bisseter,  Iron- 
monger, G.B. 

Borrows,  John, Iron-  LB. —  Reverse,-mougeT  inBister,I.B. 

Burges,  ThomB&— Reverse,  of  Biseter,  1665,  T^M. 
Clements,  Thomas,  (arms) — Reverse,  of  Bissiter^  Dnq)er, 
T.C. 

Hudson,  William,  of  Bister — Reverse,  in  Oxfordshire,  1669, 

his  halfpenny,  W^S. 

Stevens,  ^^liaro,  of  Bister,  1669-^Reverse,  in  Oifcrd- 

shire,  his  halfpenny,  W^E. 

Warry,  John,  of  Bister,  three  pipers,  1668 — Reverie^  in 

Os^fordshire,  his  halfpenny,  I    M.  a  heart '?• 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

> 
Manor  ofNurCs  Place  orlSng's-end  and  FiUage  of  Bigenk^' 

At  a  very  early  period  the  nuns  of  the  priory  of  Merikyate 
(now  Market-street),  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  mansion  and  estate  in  Bteester,  which  were  after* 

■■     o >  ■■         ■■■—     i         ■  i  ■■     ■■  ■     -^ 

>^  Snelling  on  Coins,  p.  17.    1 763. 

>7  MS.  Catalogue  of  Town-pieoet  and  Tokeni  mihe  17th  Ccntiuy.  4)aaito# 
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wards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Manbr  of  Nonkxi 
Placb^  though  at  present  neither  the  name  of  the  donor  nor 
the  time  of  the  donation  is  known.  The  earliest  mention 
of  this  estate  is  found  in. an  indenture  made  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  (A^D«1212)  between  the  prioress  and  nuns  of 
Merkyafie,  and  Hervey,  prior  of  Burncestrej,  for  the  exchange 
of  two  ridges  of  the  nuns'  land  in  Hodesham  for  one  acre 
nearer  to^heir  land  in  Nyhetiaker^  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow 
nigh  to  the  meadow  called  Gilbertsham.  A  full  statement  of 
the,  lands  constituting  this  estate  may  be  found  in  the  folios  of 
landa^  rent%  and  serrices  taken  in  1325  ;  and  by  sonie  oon- 
aidered  as  affording  the  best  detail  of  tiie  services  of  villatni^ 
extant :  the  original  document  is  ip  the  hands  of  Mr.  C<A«r^ 
the  present  Iprd  of  the  manor*  The  services  of  one  of  their 
tenants,  jRobert,  son  of  Nicholas  Germayn,  are  stated  at  large 
in  the  list  of  tenures,  &e.,  and  a  close  translation  of  the  whole 
court-roll  js  giv^n  in  the  Appendix. ,  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  the  land  was  assessed  among  the  temporalities  of  the  pri- 
oress and  nuns  of  Merkyate,  and  computed  at  the  yearly 
nlue  of  fifty-six  shillings  and  ten-pence,  of  which  the  tenths 
wQie  rated  at  five  shillings  and  eigkt-pence.  A  few  years  pre- 
nous  to  the  dissolution  of  thc:  smaller  monasteries  (22  Henry 
VIII.  A.  D.  1530)  a  lease  of  it  was  granted  by  the  prioress 
and  nuns  to  John  Gryfiyth,  a  servant  of  the  cardinal's  (Wolsey)^ 
for  twenty-one  years,  probably  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  es- 
tate amid  the  impending  storm  which  the  religious  saw  ready 

to  burst  upon  them  '.   Soon  after  the  Dissolution,  the  rever- 

--     -    -  -  -  *- 

*  The  lease  is  given  at  lengrth  in  the  Appendix. 

At  the  valuation  of  the  estate;;!  belonging  to  the  priory  of  Merkyate,  the  ao 
coDOt  of  thi»  estate  was  entered  a^  follows : 

Dom'  live  Monast'  in  s*iaTrini'*  de  Bosco  joxt*  Markeyate  IVna  Joh'a  Zouch 
Prioriisa  ib'm.  ^  , 

Com.  Oxod.  Baroestre.  Valet  per  Anou'in  FirnT  MaiTis  ib'm  D'ni      * 

Joh'iGryfietbperlndentur'oateas' ^ vlj  xiij  iiij 

Records  in  the  Augmentation  OiAce. 

k2 
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sioh  in  fee  of  this  manor  was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
John  Denton,  Esq.  of  Blackthorn,  in  the  parish  of  Ambrosden, 
and  in  the  year  1582  it  was  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  JohnCoker*. 

The  family  of  the  Cokbrs  derive  their  origin  from  Coker, 
a  town  in  Somersetshire ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  John 
Coker,  a  member  of  that  family,  having  married  an  heiress  of 
the  name  of  Veale,  became  possessed  of  a  very  considerable 
estate  at  Mapouder,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  settled.  John 
Coker,  a  descendant  and  younger  son,  who  was  bom  at  Ma* 
ponder  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  married  a  wife  at  PoQicot 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  resided  there  a  short  time ;  but  afterwards 
purchasing  the  manopof  Nun's  Place,  he  adopted  the  manskm 
for  the  residence  of  himself  and  his  posterity,  which^  together 
with  the  estate,  still  remains  in  their  possession. 

The  manor-house  seems  to  have  had  its  name  changed  to 
Burchester  Hall  during  the  time  it  was  the  residence  of  his 
son  Cadwallader  Coker  %  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
John  Coker,  his  grandson,  in  1682  *. 

To  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  the  curious  must  adknov^ 
ledge  themselves  under  considerable  obligations.  From  his 
papers  Kennett  derived  some  of  the  most  valuable  informal 
tion  in  his  Parochial  Antiquiti^,  uid  1^  hia  industry  the 


*  Ex  orig.  penes  Johan.  Coker»  armig.  The  rerertion  of  this  manor,  to- 
gether with  the  estate  of  Slrippwilte,  at  Ambrosden,  were  granted  to  Denton 
for  fifty-eeren  ponnds  tweWe  sbiUiogs  t 

Jones's  Index  to  the  Pablie  Records  contains  the  following  entry,  "  De 
Justiniano  Champney  et  uxore  occasionatis  ad  ostendendum  qao  titnlo  te- 
nent  Manerium  de  Barcester  vocatam  Nannes  Place  in  Com*  Oxonis."  P^*- 
chas  Recorda  I7  Elizabeth.  Rot.  64.  This  seems  to  intimate  that  this  family 
held  the  manor,  and  it  might  be  they  resided  in  the  mansion ;  perhaps  thfy 
held  it  on  tease  from  Denton. 

s  «  De  Cadwallader  Coker  occasionato  ad  ostendendum  quo  titulo  tenet 
manerium  4e  Bnreester  Hall  in  Com.  Oxon.'*  Michael.  Recoidaf  11  Jac.  I* 
Rot.  295.  ' 

i  3ee  a  plate  of  the  mansite  in  Kennett's  Par.  Ant. 


y,^^  ^.^.^yO:^^  ^.^^tJL4^fUr-^  ^.4^^:^:,^^  i^.^,*^ 
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neglected  well  of  St.  Edtnirg  was  restored,  after  the  lq>8e  of 
moie  than  a  century,  during  which  its  virtues  had  been  almost 
consigned  to  oblivion.-^He  and  his  descendants  lie  buried  in 
Bicester  church,  in  a  vault  beneath  the  family  pew. — The  last 
possessor,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Coker,  is  said  to  have  en- 
tailed the  manor  and  estates  on  the  male  branches  of  his.fa^ 
nily. 

The  present  proprietor,  John  Coker,  Esq.,  succeeded  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  uncle :  by  him  the  family  mansion 
has  been  partly  rebuilt,  though  many  of  the  additional  apart- 
ipents  remain  unfinished.  The  front  presents  a  handsome 
appte^ance,  and  by  the  inclosure  of  the  green  he  has  obtuned 
a  considerable  pleasure-ground  around  it.  To  the  exertions 
of  this  gentleman  great  praise  is  due  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
inhuman  practice  of  bull-baiting,  which  formerly  was  a  pre- 
valent amusement  in  Bicester.  The  writer  when  a  boy  saw 
with  pleasure  his  determined  and  laudable  conduct  in  rescu- 
ing a  poor  animal  destined  to  become  the  victim  of  this  cruel 
sport  from  a  savage  mob,  and  never  since  that  time  has  the! 
fiactice  been  attempted  to  be  revived.  The  insults  he  re- 
oeired  on  the  occasion  were  shameful,  but  he  had  the  reward 
of  approving  conscience  and  the  benedictions  of  the  humane. 
In  every  plan  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  or  im- 
proving the  town,  Mr.  Coker  has  been  most  ready  to  come 
forward  with  liberality,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Bicester  is  not  his  constant  residence. 

Mr.  Coker  married  in  1792  the  Honourable  Charlotte  Mar-, 
sham,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  Robert 
Lord  Romney,  of  the  Moat,  near  Maidstone,  Kent.  His  lady. 
died  in  January  1794,  leaving  an  only  child,  a  daughter. 

In  the  year  1798,  when  these  kingdoms  were  threatened 
with  invasion  by  the  atrocious  ruler  of  France,  a  general  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  manifested  itself  throughout  all  ranks 
pnd  descriptions  of  the  people.  The  university  of  Oxford  was 
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not  backward  in  the  laudable  and  spirited  exertions  displayed 
on  thb  occasion.  A  regiment  consisting  of  five  hundred  ma- 
triculated  members  of  the  university  was  nused,  clothed,  and 
armed  at  their  own  expense.  Of  this  regiment  Mr.  Colter 
was  unanimously  appointed  the  coibnel.  In  the  subsequent 
year  when  the  colonel  applied  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  have  his  regiment  reviewed  by  some 
general^  His  Royal  Highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  say 
that  he  would  review  it  himself.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of 
June^  in  the  year  1799,  the  regiment  was  reviewed  by  His 
Royal  Highness  in  Port-meadow,  when  the  most  excellent  and 
highly  disciplined  steadiness  and  military  skill  displayed  by 
the  corps  drew  from  the  commander  in  chief  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  commendation  and  praise. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Willoughby  in  1809, 
Mr.  Coker  was  unanimously  appointed  the  chairman  of  the 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county  of  Oxford. 

1814.  At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  clergy,  and  freeholders  of  the  county  of  Oxon, 
convened  by  the  high  sheriff  to  consider  of  the  propriety  of 
addressing  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
county  in  company  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Prussia,  Mr.  Coker,  after  an  eloquent  and  impressive  speech, 
moved  an  address,  which  was  received  with  unbounded  appltaise 
and  carried  unanimously  ^  On  the  following  Wednesday  it 
was  presented  to  His  Royal  Highness  at  Christ  Church  by  the 
Earls  of  Abingdon  and  Harcourt,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  J* 
Fane,  Esq.,  and  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen 
of  the  county. 

VILLAGE  OF  BIGENHULL. 

The  village  of  Bigenhull  seems  to  have  formerlystood  south 

s  Times  of  June  22,  1814. 
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of  Berenoestre^  and  on  the  site  of  King^s-end.  Probably  it 
dnly  consisted  of  a  few  scattered  houses,  as  all  accounts  re- 
present it  as  having  been  very  small.  Without  doubt  some  of 
the  inhabitants  attended  at  the  lord's  chapel,  but  it  is  most 
fikely  that  the  greater  part  of  them  took  their  places  in  the 
parish  church.  There  was  a  tradition  in  the  time  of  Kennett 
that  it  was  a  separate  and  distinct  parish  from  Bicester  Bury- 
end,  on  which  point  he  remarks,  "  To  support  the  tradition 
of  two  parishes,  I  find  no  better  authority  than  the  ruins  of  a 
chappel  near  Bignell-Farm  and  of  a'church  in  Burcester  Market- 
end,  near  the  Hermitage,  at  the  north  end  of  Sheep-street, 
long  since  also  demolished.  I  rather  believe  thatBigenhull  was 
only  a  distinct  manor,  like  Wretch wic,  within  the  precincts  of 
Burcester,  having  a  chapel  subordinate  to  the  mother  church, 
and  granted  as  a  privilege  to  the  lord  of  the  manor."'. 

The  name  of  King*s-end,  or  Kyng-endj  as  descriptive  of 
this  township,  appears  very  early.  In  a  terrier  of  the  lands 
of  Bicester  priory,  taken  in  the  last  year  of  Richard  IK 
A.  D.  1399,  the  field  attached  is  distinctly  called  the  field  of 
BumcesterKyng-end,  and  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  VI.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  village  itself  was  commonly  known  by  that  name ; 
for  in  the  bursar's  account  of  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  priory 
of  Bicester  for  the  year  1425,  one  of  the  items  is,  '^  And 
four  pounds  four  shillings  and  four-pence  received  for  the 
rent  of  fourteen  tenements  in  Burcestre  Bury-end  and  Kyng- 
end,  as  paid  by  the  rent-roll.''     It  is  however  clear,  from  the 


'  On  •xamininflT  the  fonndationn  which  sttlt  remain  in  Mr.  Coker's  close, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  inhabitants  of  Hice^iter  remarked  that  they  seemed 
to  intimate  that  the  old  town  of  Berencestre  stood  on  bo^h  sides  of  a  road,  which 
Icdy  ID  nearly  a  straight  line,  from  the  Akeman-sireet,  near  Oravt'n-hilf,  into 
the  BtKknell  road, :  bore  the  8tone-^pit». — And  that  the  fosse  and  vallum,  which 
for  a  short  distance  are  parallel  with  the  brook,  and  run  in  the  direction  of 
tivMe  in  the  Horse-close,  seem  to  have  joined  them,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
nocient  fortifications. 
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care  of  Sir  John  de  Worthy  lord  of  Bigenhull^  to  obtain  the 
grant  of  a  iiEur  and  weekly  market  for  his  manor,  and  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  held,  that  great  part  of  this  township  was  ac- 
counted a  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of  Bigenhull,  even  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  following  century;  when  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Buckingham  obtained  letters-patent  to  confirm  the 
weekly  market  and  St.  James's  fair.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  honours  of  BigenhuU  were  finally  cropt  by  the  estate  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  Nonnes  Place,  who,  when 
they  condescended  to  part  with  it,  stripped  it  of  all  its  andent 
splendour,  and  simply  disposed  of  the  farm. 


It  is  said  that  the  manors  of  King*s-end,  BigenhuU,  and  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Kirklington,  are  part  of  the  domains 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,  and  that  in  consequence  the  in- 
habitants are  privileged  to  attend  markets  and  fairs  without 
paying  toll,  by  a  charter  granted  at  some  distant  period ''.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  such  charter ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  claim  of  exemption  being  allowed  in  the 
market  and  fairs  of  Bicester  Market-end,  is  a  proof  that  the 
bailiiF  considers  it  well  founded. 

It  is  customary  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  or  town- 
ship to  attend  the  court  leet  held  under  the  steward  of  the 


7  Tb€  Ute  Mr.  HgerUm,  steward  to  the  former  and  present  lord  of  the  manor, 
informed  me  that  one  day  a  stranger  exposed  hit  goods  for  nle  in  King*s«cnd  fair, 
but  refused  to  pay  the  toll,  asserting  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  domains 
of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancaster,  and  producing  a  paper,  which  he  aflSrmed  was  a 
copy  of  a  charter,  graiiting  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  domains  freedom  from 
toll  in  all  markets  and  fairs  throughout  England,  Mr.  Egerton  afterwards 
much  regretted  that  he  did  not  exaipine  the  paper ;  yet  he  rebutted  the  claims 
qf  the  stranger,  by  remarking  that  the  exemption  was  limited  to  places  wiihotU 
the  domains  of  the  Dutchy,  and  consequently  did  not  apply  to  King's-end  | 
which  the  stranger  admitted. 

If  there  ever  was  any  eoonection  between  the  manors  of  Kirklington*  Bi^ 
ipenhull,  &c.  it  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  grant  of  th^  mi^DOf  of  N«Q'«i 


^  ^u^i^^/u^A^::^  •''—  9  ^^^^- 
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manor  of  Kirklington ;  but  the  jury  are  always  chosen  firom 
among  the  inhabitants  of  King's-end,  if  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  in  attendance,  and  are  privileged  to  sit  in  a  separate 
room.  To  this  court  the  inhabitants  of  King's-end  usually 
pay  thirteen  shillings  and  four- pence  annually ;  twenty- pence 
of  which  is  levied  on  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  twenty-pence  on 
Bignel  farm  ;  and  four-pence  on  each  cottage.  To  ensure  a 
fill!  attendance,  the  court  is  accustomed  to  levy  a  fine  of  one 
penny  on  every  householder  absent. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Manor  of  BigenkulL 

1  His  manor  deserves  particular  notice,  as  it  anciently  in- 
cluded the  chief  part  of  what  is  now  called  King's-end.  It  is 
not  however  recognised  as  a  manor  in  Doomsday-book,  for  in 
that  record  two  only  are  noticed,  and  these  defined  by  Kennett 
to  be  Bicester  and  Wretch  wick;  a  proof  that  it  was  then  in- 
cluded in  the  manor  of  Burchester.  At  what  time  BigenhuU 
was  separated  is  unknown,  nor  has  any  account  of  the  tenure 
by  which  it  was  held  reached  us.  The  earliest  mention  is  in 
a  grant  to  Bicester  priory,  A.  D.  1212,  in  the  fourteenth  year 

place  to  the  priory  of  Merkyate,  and  then  only  as  members  uf  the  same  fee. 
According  to  Plot,  the  manor  of  Kirklington  originally  belonged  to  the  kiDgi 
of  Eoglaod,  from  wbvm  it  proceeded  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
This  information  Plot  professes  to  derive  frum  an  old  charter  iti  the  possession 
of  SirT.Cbamberleyne,  lord  of  the  town.  But  Dugdale  traces  the  property 
from  John  de  Heroetz,  constable  of  Normandy,  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
through  the  BasseU  to  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  who  died  pwsessed  of  the  manor, 
20  Richard  II.  Was  Plot's  account  correct,  and  could  the  manor  of  Nun's- 
place  be  proved  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  same  fee,  it  would  be  easy  to 
trace  the  name  of  King's-end,  and  the  title  6i  the  township  lo  the  afore- 
llientiopcd  privileges. 
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nf  King  John^  when  James  Le  Bret,  lord  of  Bigenhull,  and 
Amable  his  wife,  are  noticed  as  generous  benefactors  to  tbat 
infent  institution  '.      In  the  same  century  it  passed  into  the 
femilyof  the  Langleys\  and  Walter,  Alice,  and  John  de  Lang- 
ley  are  successively  mentioned  as  owners  of  the  lordship.  The 
yUfor  remaining  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  rents  and  ser- 
vices as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the  latter,  A.D.  1325yl9Ed- 
wavd  IL    Thirteen  years  after  (1360)  Sir  Richard  le  Vache  of 
BigenhuU,  a  descendant  of  the  LeVaches  mentioned  in  the  folios, 
together  with  Sir  Miles  Stapleton  of  Middleton,  were  among 
the  commissioners  in  the  great  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with 
Edward  III.,  by  which  that  monarch  received  many  provinces 
without  homage.     It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  he  was  lord  of 
the  manor,  indeed  the  probability  is  against  it.     How  long  the 
family  of  De  Worthe  had  obtained  possession  before  John  de 
Worthe  obtained  the  charter  for  the  market  and  fair  b  not 
known,  nor  yet  into  whose  hands  it  passed  before  it  came  ioto 
the  joint  possession  of  Humphry^  Earl  of  Stafford,  afterward 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  John^Felraersham,  the  former  of 
whom  obtained  Letters  Patent  to  confirm  the  weekly  market. 
No  further  accounts  have  reached  us  of  Felmersham ;  but  the 
whole  life  of  Buckingham  seems  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Hen- 
ry VI.     In  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  he  lost  his  eldest  son 
{1455),  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  in  the  iields  of  Nor- 
thampton proved  his  enmity  to  the  house  of  York.     Bigen- 
huU came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  John  Stokeys,  Esq. 
uid  was  sold  by  him  to  William  Staveley,  a  benefactor  to 
the  priory,  in  whose  family  it  remained  fof  several  genera- 
tions.    The  body  of  this  gentleman  lies  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Bicester  parish  church,  and  a  brass  platc^  the  oldest 
monument    therein,    still    perpetuates   his    memory.      His 
eldest  son  George  is  distinguished  by  his  donation  to  Uni- 


»  Kennctt,  p.  176. 
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JVr^y  CoUege,  Oxford.  He  gfave  fifty  pounds  to  purchase 
land  of  the  yearly  value  of  fifty  shillings,  of  which  he  pro«r 
vided  that  two  shillings  and  eight-pence  should  be  paid  to  one 
of  the  fellows  in  holy  orders  to  say  mass  as  often  as  he  pleased 
at  the  south  .altar  of  the  chapel,for  the  soulsof  George  Staveley, 
Isabel  hiswife,JohnStaveley,and  their  friends.  Of  the  remainder 
three  shillings  and  four-pence  should  be  allowed  on  the  anni- 
versaryof  his  death  to  the  master  and  fellows  to  increase  their 
commons;  two- pence  to  the  manciple;  two-pence  to  the  head 
cook ;  ibujr-pence  to  the  bible-clerk ;  and  the  overplus  to  be 
divided  on  the  same  day  between  the  masters  and  the  scholars. 
George  Staveley  died  17  Henry  VIIL  A.  D,  1523 ». 

How  long  the  manor  of  BigenhuU  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Staveleys  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  The  names  of  his  son  John  and  his  grandson 
Thomas  occur,  the  latter  of  whom  was  in  possession  at  the 
heralds'  visitation  in  Oxfordshire  in  1574'. 

The  lordship  of  BigenhuU  and  the  estates  connected  with 
the  ancient  demesne,  had  been  alienated  some  time  before  Ken- 
nett  published  the  Parochial  Antiquities  (A.D.  1695),  for  he 
says  the  '^  name  alone  of  Bigenhidl  or  Bignell  remains  in  a 
fiirm-house,  Which  tradition  speaks  of  as  the  seat  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  now  bplonging  to  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Lee,  and  hath  been  some  time  in  the  occupation 
ofJohn  Willson-*."' 

The  honours  formerly  annexed  to  this  estate  led  Sir  Robert 
Dashwood,  early  in  the  last  centur}^,  to  commence  a  law  suit 
with  Mr.Coker  for  the  manor  &c.  of  King's-end ;  which  was 
finally  adjudged  to  the  latter,  in  whose  possession  all  the  ori- 


•  Kennett,  p.  681. 

>  Harleiaii  MS.  No.  1093.  Brit.  Mus. 

*  Mr.  Ijee  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  largest  collection  o?  Al6hester coins 
ever  known. 
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ginal  documents  rdative  to  this  manor  and  township  then 
Were,  and  with  whose  descendants  they  still  remun. 

Passing  through  several  hands,  it  was  at  last  purchased  fay 
John  Coker,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  to  Mr,  Forster.  This  gentle- 
man has  lately  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  mansion  :  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  chapel  are  standing,  but  it  has  been  lately  con- 
verted into  an  out-house.  There  was  a  small  room  or  vestry 
attached,  apparently  for  the  use  of  the  priest,  or  as  a  depo- 
sitory for  the  vestments  and  utensils  connected  with  thecdc- 
bration  of  the  ancient  worship  ^  From  the  architecture  of 
the  windows  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  chapel  may  have 
been  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Donations  to  the  Parish, 

T^owN  Stock.  At  an  early  period  lands  and  tenements  in 
the  counties  of  Berks,  Oxon,  Northampton,  &c.  were  left  by 
some  now  unknown  benefactor,  '^  For  the  relief  of  decayed 
tradesmen  '*  (the  words  of  the  donor)  in  Burcester. 

In  the  parish-archives,  deposited  over  the  church-porch, 
are  grants  of  leases  of  these  estates  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. ;  and  probably,  were  the  whole  of  the  records  care- 
luUy  examined,  the  original  deed  of  gift  might  be  found. 

Among  the  loose  papers  in  the  Wallingford  chest  (the  only 
one  I  examined)  is  the  following  memorandum  of  the  re- 
ceipts in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Elizabeth  (A.  D.  1&72). 


^  Some  b9ve  ocncluded  that  this  room  w^s  designed  lor  the  babitation  of  the 
prieati  from  its  contaioio^  a  fire-placfi. 
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For tenemento  in  Souldeni^  p^  aniiifm 10  0 

One  ditto  in  Woodatock 14  0 

Another  ditto  in  Woodstock 0  0 

Stratton  Audley^  for  arable  land 4  0 

This  chest  coDtains  most  of  the  bills  of  the  parish  expenses 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  yet  little  use  can  be  made  of 
them^  as  frequently  those  containing  the  most  desirable  infor* 
mation  are  without  dates ;  among  these  is  one  wherein  the 
name  and  value  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  poor  are  speci- 
fied, the  sum  total  of  which  is  twenty-six  pounds  and  three- 
pence three  farthings. 

A.  D.  1598.  On  the  6th  of  Aprils  in  the  forty-first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  decretal  orders  were  issued  by  Sir  William 
Spencer,  Knt.,  John  Welsborn,  Francis  Ewer,  George  Cali- 
ford,  and  William  Frere,  Esquires,  as  commissioners  appointed 
to  direct  the  application  of  this  charity,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance. 

Every  aged  poor  and  impotent  inhabitant  relieved  by  the 
fcoffees  shall  be  relieved  by  the  knowledge  of  the  vicar^  church- 
irardena,  and  four  of  the  inhabitants  rated  highest  in  the  sub- 
sidy hooky. 

When  all  these  are  relieved,  the  profits  remaining  unbe- 
•towed  are  to  be  applied  to  the  marriage  pf  poor,  maidens 
bom  in  and  then  inhabiting  the  parish  of  Bicester ;  and  if 
there  are  no  such  maidens  to  be  married,  then  with  the  like 
assent,  to  the  mending  of  the  highways,  which  no  private  per- 
son is  bound  to  repair  by  tenure,  prescription,  composition,  or 
otherwise. 

No  lease  of  any  of  the  lands^  tenements,  &c.,  to  be  let  for 
mote  than  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

No  land  shall  be  let  for  less  than  its  yearly  value,  nor  any' 
fine  taken,  nor  any  poor  person  suffered  to  live  on.the^state* 
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'  If  any  disbursements  are  made  contrary  to  these  orders,  the 
party  making  them  to  incur  the  loss. 

The  accounts  to  be  audited  in  Whitsun  week  before  the 
vicar,  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  other  parishioners,  and 
what  money  remains  in  hand  to  be  put  in  the  chest  for  the 
use  of  the  poor. 

It  is  decreed  that  in  the  next  conveyance  of  the  land,  tene- 
ments, &c.,  to  any  persons  and  their  heirs,  which  shall  be  made 
within  three  weeks  after  there  shall  be  but  four  feoffees  alive, 
these  orders  shall  be  rehearsed  and  acknowledged,  to  be  for 
-ever  hereafter  acknowledged  and  observed,  and  to  he  made  by 
the  consent  of  the  feoffees  of  the  lands  and  tenements ;  and 
that  all  former  estates  made  heretofore  by  Wykins  and  Moore 
were  made  to  the  uses  hereinbefore  expressed.  If  any  of  the 
parties  having  interest  in  the  lands  shall  not  observe  these 
orders,  then  the  conveyance  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  be 
void.  ^'  To  avoid  all  disputes,  ten  shillings  only  are  aUovved 
to  be  spent  at  the  yearly  meeting  about  the  account .''  Should 
any  of  them,  the  said  vicar  or  churchwardens  or  overseers, 
dbagree  from  the  rest  of  them  for  any  thing  done  in  the  pre- 
mises, such  dissenters  shall  give  a  reason  far  their  disagree- 
ment (for  it  shall  not  be  wilful) ;  and  if  their  reason  be 
not  allowed  by  the  major  part  of  the  feoffees,  all  things  shall 
be  proceeded  in  according  to  tfiese  articles.  Lastly,  it  is 
thought  fit,  notwithstanding  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  that  a 
lease  may  be  made  of  any  dwelling-house  to  which  no  land  is 
attached  for  twenty-one  years,  if  the  house  be  ruinous,  and  the 
lessee  is  bound  bv  this  lease  to  rebuild  it. 

Agreeable  to  the  above  decree,  the  mode  of  appointing 
feoffees  is  by  indenture  of  bargain  and  sale  of  the  enfeoffed 
lands,  cottages,  &c.  by  th6  surviving  trustees,  for  five  shillings 
for  one  year,  to  have  and  to  hold  by  the  rent  of  one  pepper- 
corn if  demanded^  for  the  use  and  purposes  mentioned  in  the 
above  decree,  copied  into  a  release. 
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The  release  is  aho  by  indentui e,  in  which  the  former  teat* 
fises  for  ever  quit  claim  to  the  above,  and  convey  them  to  the 
persons  spedfied,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  according  to  the  de- 
cretal orders  which  are  copied  into  it. 

The  present  feoffees  are  Sir  G.  P.  O.  Turner,  Sir  Henry  W» 
Dsahwood,  John  Coker,  Esq . ,  George  Osmond,  Richard  Smithy 
Thomas  Davis,  John  Blake  Kirby,  and  Thomas  Tubb.  The 
enfeoffed  lands,  tenements,  &e.  are 

jff*    s.  dm 
At  Lurgessall,  in  Bucke^  one  small  public*-bo«9e 
and  premises  adjacent,  and  twenty-eight  acres 

of  pasture  land,  producing  per  amnsm^ 120    0    0 

Socddern,  in  Oxon,  two  cottages,  one  small  elose, 
and  two  closes  of  pasture  of  about  twenty- 
eight  acres,  producing  together 70    0    0 

Land  in  Potter's-piiry,  Cosgrove,  and  Yardley, 

Northamptonshire ;. 24    0    0 

Bicester  Market-end,  a  bam,  yard,  and  two 
doses  of  arable  land,  of  about  twenty-eight 

»eies 25     0    0 

T«s  eottagea  in  the  same  near  the  church 2    0    0 

Workhouse  in  the  same,  let  to  the  parish 16     0    0 

Public  funds  150/.  in  3  per  cents 4  10    0 

Total  per  annum  i^  261   10    0 


It  is  evident  the  above  decree  admitted  other  objects  to 
partake  of  the  benefits  of  this  charity  besides  decayed  trades- 
men; yet  it  is  worth  inquiry  whether  it  might  not  be  advis- 
able to  limit  the  rpplication  to  the  relief  of  those  inhabitants 
for  whom  the  donation  was  intended. 

1749.  At  the  audit  holden  May  18th  it  was  ordered  and 
agieed  by  those  whose  names  are  under-written,  that  if  any 
poor  persons  who  received  any  weekly  payments  out  of  the 
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trust  estate  should  receive  collections  from  the  parish^  sUch 
weekly  payments  out  of  the  trust  estate  should  cease  from  the 
time  of  their  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish  aforesaid. 
Signed  John  Coker^  John  Wilson,  Mor.  Stokes,  John  Eger- 
ton,  &c. 

To  guard  against  this  donation  being  in  any  ways  applica- 
ble to  the  reduction  of  the  poor's*rates,  and  becoming  wrested 
to  parochial  purposes,  the  following  oath  is  directed  to  be 
taken  by  one  of  the  feoffees : 

^^  A.  B.,  residing  in  Bicester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
maketh  oath  and  sayeth  that  the  above  account,  signed  by 
him^  is  a  just  and  true  account  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  therein  declared,  and  that 
the  rents  and  profits  arising  from  the  same  are  wholly  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  stated  in  the  above  account;  viz.  given 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Bicester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford, 
aforesaid,  but  not  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  poor's- 
rates. 

^^  And  this  deponent  ftirther  declares  that  from  his  office  o( 

feoflee  to  the  said  charity,  he  hath  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 

regulation  of  the  said  charity,  and  of  the  due  application  of 

the  rents  and  profits  stated  in  the  above  account.     Sworn, 

&c.  &c.'' 

These  accounts  are  audited  every  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 

weeK  • 

1685.  In  the  first  year  of  James  II.  Sir  William  Glynn, 
Bart.,  of  Ambrosden,  patron  of  the  chiurch,  gave  for  the  use 
of  such  as  are  of  the  church  of  England,  and  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Bicester,  Two  large  flaggons  of  massy  silver ;  one 
silver  salver ;  one  silver  chalice  and  cover ;  a  large  carpet  of 
purple  velvet,  with  gold  and  silver  fringe,  for  the  communion 

■  Origind  records^  books,  &c.  belonging  to  the  feoffees. 
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table;  a  purple  velvet  cushion  with  gold  and  silk  tasseb;  and 
a  purple  velvet  cloth  with  gold  and  silk  fringe,  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  pulpit. 

There  are  several  donations  payable  annually  from  diffe- 
rent estates  in  the  Market-end ;  but  as  every  writing  relative 
thereto  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  proprietors  <HiIy,  it  is  impossi- 
Ueto  give  any  accurate  account  of  the  giver  or  even  amount 
of  the  benefaction^  since  it  is  too  often  the  disposition  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  the  property  not  to  let  the  par- 
ticulars tran^ire.  Hence  these  donations  in  a  few  years  may 
be'expected  to  be  forgotten.  The  foUowing  is  all  I  can  col- 
lect reacting  them. 

Out  of  a  leasehold  estate  in  Bicester  Market-end,  held  for 
the  remainder  of  ten  thousand  years^  of  the  lease  granted'  to 
Wykins  and  Clements,  39  Eliz.,  consisting  of  Gillet's  Slade ; 
Short  furlong  ground ;  Long  furlong  ground  *,  Freebord  next 
(0  Launton-moor ;  a  stone- built  messuage  next  to  Coney- 
lane,  with  farm-yard  adjoining;  a  freehold  and  leasehdd 
pasture  called  the  Dairy  ground ;  St.  Peter's  meadow  and  the 
We  closes  ;  is  an  annual  payment  to  be  made  of  one  pound 
^  dnllings  for  bread  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  By  an  arrange- 
Qwnt  at  a  recent  sale  of  these  estates  (May  21,  1813)  the 
vAole  sum  was  agreed  to  be  charged  on  the  land,  and  accord- 
ingly is  paid  by  the  purchaser,  Mr.  John  Proctor. 

Mrs.  Mary  Carlton,  by  indenture  bearing  date  November 
28, 1717^  appointed  forty-two  shillings:  and  sixpence,  the  cent 
of  some  land  in  Brill,  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  trustees  on 
or  before  the  14th  of  February  every  year;  to  be  by  them  ex- 
pended in  the  foUowing  manner : 

Twenty  shillings  to  be  given  to  the  minister  for  the  time 
b^ig  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
in  March  in  memory  of  her  daughter  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  Ken- 
nett,  who  died  March  2,  168S.  The  clerk  to  give  notice  on 
the  preceding  Sunday. 
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'  Two^UHingB  and  sixpence  to  be  given  the  derk  for  rmg-* 
ing.  aui  Ab  great  bell  before  the  sermoR,  and  cleaning  the 
inonuments  of  Mrs.  Kennett  and  her  father^  Mr.  Robert 
Carver. 

'  And  forty  aixpennr  hmvea  of  good  wheatett  bi«ad  to  be  dis- 

tribiifetd  after  the  aermon  anoqg  forty  of  the  poorest  widows, 
ftr  iJie  time  bdag,  iohaUting  Bioealer  ;  or,  if  there  are  net  so 
maayt  such  a^  the  minister  and  churchwardcna  shaU  appoint^ 
so  tJbBit  such  peraoos  shall  ^faave  the  benefit  during  thenr  lives. 

To  enable  the  cfaurch«rardena  to  procttve  this  bread,  the  in* 
denture  directs  the  traatoea  of  the  eharity  to  pay  the  meney 
into  their  hands  two  days  before  the  sermon  is  preached;  and 
fer  the  aeciirt^  of  the  wbelbt  sum  being  paid  unto  the  tnislces 
bytbe  day  appointed,  they  are  directed  in  ease  of  any  neglect 
'( to  take  the  dose  and  keep  poasession  thereof  antil  the  ssoie 
eve  aasiaiieu* 

The  tnnteea  are  alao  directed  to  repur  bath  the  nwit* 
mimta  aa  they  may  decay,  and  to  deduct  the  expense  oatof  ^ 
aeteml  sums  in  proportion  to  their  annount. 
'  To  perpetuate  this  charity  and  service,  the  kideotare  dirscH 
that  if  the  aame  should  be  neglected  by  the  parish  of  Biceitir, 
the  denatioD  should  go  to  the  minister  and  parish  of  BriH, 
BiAfOtt  to  the  same  apphcation,  except  cleaning  the  monu^ 
ments ;  and.  in  ease  of  ikBtr  not  obaerving  the  conditiens  cf 
llie  grants  it  ia  further  appropriated  to  the  parish  of  Ambroa- 
den^  who  ore  directed  toap|dy  it  to  the  same  purposes. 

llie  above  sum  of  forty<^tao  ahiUings  and  sixpence  issoss  out 
of  a  das^  containing  three  acnes  of  pasture  land,  in  the  parish' 
of  Brill,  conveyed  to  John  Wilaan  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for 
ifty  peiiftids.  The  leaae  hews  date  17  and  18  days  of  8tp- 
tMiUsr^  1  Ami«  and  granted  by  Mary  Carver  of  WdKoglbrd^ 
.  nSi.    Sir  Tflonaa  Geamtbum  gam  fifty  pounds  toMm 

«  This  mdentiire  b  in  the  poMenioo  of  ^hs  ehiirelnnrtoto. 
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Mrcm,  getit.,  the  intere^  of  which  he  dif«eted  simdd  he 
di^buf ed  yearly,  at  Christmas,  among  such  p66r  wiAowft  ift 
the  ehunrhwardens  and  overseers  appoint.  ^ 

A  bond  was  accordingly  g{>ren  by  John  Bnrrom  of  Bteesier 
to  Thomas  Airson  the  vicar  for  the  same,  but  the  intei^cftt  only 
prfdiiptol750. 

'^  RiCRARi>  BURftows  gave  by  wiH  ten  pounds  per  dnnuftr 
for  apprenticing  poor  chiMren. 

^*  Mr.  John  Hart  gav^  also  by  will  ten  pounds  per  aimom 
for  the  same  purpose  of  apprenticing  chiMren.-^Both  lost. 

^  In  1738  one  Howell  was  charged  iive  pounds  per  anhuih 
on  some  lands  for  the  purpa^ie  of  apprenticing  some  poor  chil- 
dren of  Wendlebury,  Bicester,  and  Chesterton  alternately'.'* 

1799.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Coksr  left  by  wiQ  the  sum 
oT  seventy  pounds,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  Of  this  pansfa^  which 
was  accordingly  given  in  bread  at  the  town  hall  by  the  minis- 
ter, chtfxchwatdens^  and  pverseerai,  to  two  himdred  and  two 
families. 

1811.  William  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Stamford441i^  Middle- 
Kx,  in  pursuance  of  the  intention  of  faSs  deceased  father  John 
Wdker,  Esq.,  of  Hackney,  in  the  above  county,  vested  the 
mt  of  one  thousand  pounds  three  pet  cent,  consolidated  iOI* 
muties,  on  the  feoffees  foir  the  poor's  lafids>  in  trust,  that  the 
interest  arising  therefrom  (deducting  expenses  connected 
therewith)  might  be  perpetually  applied  to  the  following  pur- 
poses* 

Sixteen  pounds  per  annum  to  be  given  to  the  charity-school 
in  Bicester  toward  clothing  and  educating  poor  children  be- 
longing to  or  residing  in  this  parish. 


-^  ^  '  ^  "  ^  .  '  '   t 


*  hastofKii  thowii^  niAQp  of  Oirtbtd,  to  Mfr  Alftoa^  tkttr  of  t'mnkH, 

Aosvrt  eSt  1 73S.  See  pArisli  pfepen.-^TlM  ^hofo  (if  DmK  |)«Hpef%,  fa«lfl4ii« 
the  abore  indenture,  were  found  by  Mr.  Cook  in  a  ebett  19  London,  aiid  giren 
b>  Mr.  Stoiith,  the  present  vicar. 

L  2 
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Seven  pounds  per  annum  to  be  applied  towards  the  aup- 

.  1^  of  the  Sunday-school  belonging  tothe  sameparisb-church; 
and  the  remaining  seven  pounds  per  annum  to  be  given  to  the 
Sunday-school  supported  by  the  Dissenters  at  tbe  meeting- 

•.  house  in  Water-lane. 

The  indenture  directs  that,  if  either  of  the  latter  schools 

,  should  be  discontinued,  the  sum  applied  towards  its  support 
shall  be  given  to  the  charity-school  in  addition  to  the  former 

.  donation. 

The  above  grant  was  intended  to  have  been  settled  upon 
the  schools  by  Mr.  John  Walker,  who  was  a  constant  aub- 

.  scriber  to  them  for  many  years ;  but  by  some  means  omitted 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  This  intention  being  well  known 
to  his  soUj  Mr.  William  Walker,  he  with  a  liberality  sddom 

,  witnessed  piously  determined  to  carry  the  design  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


JBiographical  Sketch  of  the  Lords  ofihe  Manors  of 
and  IVreichwic. — BaUiwick  of  Bicester » 

'In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor  these  villages  belonged 
to  Wigod^  a  powerful  and  noble  thane,  who,  from  the  place 
of  his  usual  residence,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Wigod  de 
Wallingford.  The  earliest  records  introduce  him  to  our  notice 
js  a  partisan  of  the  Normans,  and  state  that  he  met  the  vic- 
torious duke  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in- 
vited him  and  his  army  into  his  castle  of  Wallingford,  and 
.entertained  them  for  several  days.  That  during  the  entertain- 
ment he  had  the  satbftiction  of  seeing  the  nMes  of  the  ad- 
verse party  submit  themselves  to  William^  and  tender  him  the 
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crown'  and  government;  and  that  the  pleasures  of  the  feast 
were  finaOy  closed  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Aidith  to 
Robert  de  Oilly,  or  de  Oilgi^  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Norman  ehieftains,  and  the  particular  friend  of  the  king. 

The  death  of  Wigod  happened  shortly  after  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter;  and  by  the  accession  of  his  yast  estates,  and  the 
personal  favour  of  the  monarch,  Robert  de  Oilly,  according 
to  the  best  historians,  became  the  most  powerful  man  of  his 
time'.  At  the  command  of  his  sovereign  he  repaired  or 
rebuilt  the  castles  of  Oxford  and  Wallingford  (A.  D.  107 1)> 
and  actuated  by  piety  he  exten*!ed  similar  favours  to  many 
churches  %nthin  and  without  the  walls  of  Oxford*  His  muni* 
licence  built  the  great  bridge,  and  his  charity  relieved  the  wants 
of  many  of  the  poor.  But  the  monks  embellish  his  history  in 
the 'following  manner  :^-They  say  that  Robert  being  always 
supported  by  the  king's  favour  grew  rich,  and  injured  many 
cburches^  and  particularly  robbed  the  church  of  Abingdon  of 
a  meadow  near  Oxford.  That  the  prayers  of  the  monks  pro- 
cured him  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  the  horrors  of  a  dream  so 
Kghtened  him  that  he  hastened  to  the  abbot,  and  before  the 
liigh  altar  expiated  his  sacrilege  by  the  donation  of  ten  pounds 
per  annum  in  Tadmarton,  and  large  contributions  towards 

^-       I  I     — ^—  III  t      M  .  I  I  I  ■         ■  -....»■  ^ 

*  Sooo  af  er  the  coronatioD  of  William  he  uoftertnok  a  tour  to  the  north 
of  England  ;  but  finding  oo  bi»  approach  to  Oxford  that  the  garrison  restftted 
tiU  authority  and  insulted  his  perwu,  be  stormed  the  city,  and,  having  ob- 
tained pussrasion,  gave  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  Robert  de  Oilly,  who  at  the 
surrey  is  re^Mirted  to  have,  mithin  and  without  the  walU,  forty-two  inhabited 
buoses  and  eight  lying  waste. 

"  in  the  late  evpeditioii  Robert  de  Oilty  brought  over  with  hinn  Roger  de 
Ivery,  a  fellow  adrentorer  and  sworn  brother,  for  they  had  mutually  engaged 
by  oath  to  be  sharers  In  the  same  fortune,  which  was  a  sociable  practice  of 
that  age.  According  to  this  compact,  when  the  said  Robert  de  Oilly  had  two 
honours  given  him  beside  the  estate  wliich  came  by  his  wife,  he  freely  gave 
one  of  them  (that  afterwards  called  St.  Waleries ,  of  which  fieckley  was  the 
capital  seat,  and  within  which  Ambrosden  was  included,)  to  this  Roger  de 
hery.»    Kenn.  p.  56. 
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itbttildiag  St.  Mwy'ft  Cbureb.  Hir  dieil  ia  Siyleirrtif r  liMK^S 
4  William  Rufivi. 

Milo  Criapin  muried  the  duughter  of  Robert^  and  en  hk 
death  Wfictfided  lo  the  estates  of  WaUingford,  Bicester^ 
WietchwiO)  &e. ;  but  the  honours  of  D'CKIly^  with  Oxford 
Ca^tlfif  &o.  passed  to  his  brother  Nigel.  Milo  died  kk  I  lO?^ 
and  SIX  years  after  his  widov  married  again. 

Brien  Fits  County  her  seooad  husbtfid,  wsa  the  nalursl  sqq 
ef  Alan  Feigunt^  eari  of  Brittany  and  Richmond ,  who  cfaam 
over  with  the  conqueror,  by  Lucia,  daughter  of  Diu  de  Bnla^ 
dnn»  lord  of  Oiierwent  in  Wr.tes.  He  is  eUefly  remarkable  fov 
his  attachment  to  the  Empress  Maud,  to  whose  fortunes  ha 
adhered  under  the  most  trying  circumstanees.  To  enumemte 
his  various  services  would  be  to  give  the  whole  history  of 
the  conflactft   His  life  and  fortune  he  devoted  to  her  intn^st  | 
ammd  hk  vaesals  in  her  cause  ^  exposed  his  (*astles  to  the  hor* 
vois  of  a  siege,  and  his  estates  to  forfeiture ;  yet  «ftef  atf 
ted  the  pleaaure  of  seeing  the  cause  he  had  espoused  fiasll| 
triuBiph«    His  domestic  peace  was  emlHttered,  however^  by 
the  lecoUeetioa  that  both  his  sons  were  lepers,  and  unable  to 
suteoeed  him  in  these  nulitary  enterprises.    Placing  tbem^ 
therefore,  in  the  priory  of  Abergavenny,  and  assigning  lands 
for  their  support;  in  confoi-mity  with  the  superstition  of~  the 
age  he  took  the  cross  and  departed  for  Jerusalem.     Tired  of 
the  world  hb  lady  also  retired  to  a  convent,  and  the  honour  of 


*  He  left  no  heirs  male:'benoe  Nigel  succeeded  tathc  boaouitof  B^Oilly,  the 
cspital  seat  of  which  was  Uooknortoo.— KconeU,  p.  72, 

>  Milo  Crispin  married  between  the  survey  and  1US4.  He  had  larf  e  posaev* 
sions  at  that  period,  and  generally  resided  al  the  castle  of  WalliogioBdanM' 
his  marriage.  la  bis  sickness  he  gave  to  Fabricus  and  the  mouks  of  Abing • 
dpn  an  ino  at  Colbrook,  vith  half  a  hyde  of  land,  and  sent  Gilbert  F>pvW.  bi* 
yteward,  and  Waiin  his  priest,  to  deliver  possession  upon  the  altar  of  Abia^* 
don.  To  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy  ho  gava  all  the  tithes  of  the  beoopic 
of  Wallingibrd  and  the  manor  of  Svanscomb. — Dogdale'a  fiaroii«ei. 
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WallingfiDrd  thus  reverting  into  the  hancb  of  the  kiof  ,  was 
bt  aome  tivm  retained  a»  a  part  oC  the  possessione  of  the 
crown. 

It  seems  that  dining  the  time  of  Milo  Crispin  seven 
knights*  feeft^  of  the  honour  of  Wallingfbrd  Were  granted  W 
Gilbert  Basset,  a  younger  son  c^  Ralph  Basset,  chief  jiastiee 
of  England^  and  asKHigst  these  feesure  the  v3kige»  of  .  Bices* 
ter,  Wretchwic^and  Stratton  particidaryspecified  (A.D«  1 107)* 
In  conformity  to  the  priiicipicfi  of  the  fendal  system  GiUKnrt 
Basset  zealously  adhered  to  his  superior  \€tid,  Brien  Fitz 
County  and  was  present  in  most  of  the  eneounterat  Tiiie^ 
tured  also  with  superstition  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  id^ 
gioua ;  gave  lands  and  tenements  at  Charing  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  the  tithes. of  hay  and  corn  in  Bicester  and 
Stratton  to  the  monks  of  Eyn^am.  He  died  8  Henry  It 
A,  D,  1 162. 

In  the  10th  of  Henry  II .  Thomas,  his  son  and  anctetnor,  was 
dieriff  of  Oxon,  and  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  itineivit 
jwti  ces*.  Special  services  in  war  procured  him  the  grant  of 
tbs  JordsMp  of  Hedington,  the  hundred  of  Bolendon,  and 
the  bundred  without  the  north  gate  of  Oxford :  and  tbia 
iraacb  of  the  family  were  henceforward  styled  *'  The  Bassets 
of  Hedendon/'  By  bis  wife  Alice  de  Dunstanville  he  left 
one  daughter  and  three  sons,  Gilbert,  Thomas^  and  Alan. 
The  daughter  was  afterwards  luirried  to  Albert  de  Grelle. 

Hediedin  1179. 

In  the  history  of  Bicester  his  son  Gilbert  Basset  is  duefiy 
remarkable  as  the  founder  of  the  priory ;  but  as  a  baron  he 
is  aeiieed  as  one  of  the  attendants  at  the  coronation  of  King 
Richard ;  and  as  a  feudatory  tenant  of  the  honour  of  Wdling* 


■*-*«i^W^— ll^^1<^M^— *^— ■     l«        1  ■  ■■  ■        ■    I  »     >       IP*      ^ 


*  Tlie«e  teven  fees  coofisted  of  the  manors  of  Coleham  and  Uxbridge,  com* 
Midd.  Piche!cshcrne,  coin.  Buck.  Bnrncestre,  Stratton,  and  Wrechwflce, 
^«Kw  Oxon.  Ardhigtoa,  com*  Berk&  Sod  Comptoo  in  com*  WilU.— 'K«m. 
p.  162,  163. 
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ford,  by  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Earl  John>  for  which  he 
was  compelled  to  purchase  the  king's  pardon  at  the  expeBse 
of  eight  pounds.  The  remuning  incidents  of  his  life  may  be 
comprised  in  the  one  hundred  pound  line  which  he  paid  for 
leave  to  marry  his  daughter  Eustace  to  Thomas  de  Verdon,  a 
baron  and  lord  of  Heth,  who  shortly  after  died  in  Ireland; — in 
the  excommunication  passed  upon  him  as  an  adherent  of  £arl 
John ;— «nd  in  his  fzreat  benefactions  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  died  and  was  interred 
abroad  in  1203 ;  hut  his  wife  Egiline  de  Courteney  survived 
him  several  years^  and  was  buried  in  Bicester  priory  about 
I213«. 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  de  Verdon  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  widow  became  a  valuable  prize  to  the  poaaes- 
sor,  and  Gerard  de  Camvil^  lord  of  Middletoii,  immedi- 
ately gave  one  thousand  pounds  for  this  purpose  and  leave 
to  marry  her  to  his  son  Richard  (A.  D.  1200).  From  an  in* 
quisition  taken  on  their  succession  to  the  honours  of  her  falber, 
the  return  of  seven  knight's  fees  is  a  proof  that  no  part  of  the 
original  grant  had  been  hitherto  alienated ;  and  the  fine  of 
two  thousand  marks  and  ten  palfreys  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  a  reUef.  It  is  probable  that  hencefor- 
ward the  lords  of  Bicester  abandoned  the  mansion  and  park 
of  Gilbert  Basset  for  the  castle  of  Middleton,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  final  disposal  of  the  manor  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  edifice  in  the  town  sufficiently  capaci<niB 
to  afford  them  a  residence. 

Nothing  has  reached  these  times  concerning  Richard  Cam- 
vil^  except  his  confirmation  of  the  charters  of  the  founder  and 
foundress  of  the  priory,  and  a  trifling  grant  to  the  same  re- 
ligious house.     He  died  in  1215,  and  his  daughter  and  heir^ 


»  Egelin  de  Cooftciwi  ert  de  do^n^d'oi  R.  et  t*rft  ejus  valet  io  Burnestr,  Iv*. 
— TesU  de  MevU.  Record  Hen.  111.  p.  167. 
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l<i6nea, .  was  given  in  wardship  to  WilliamrLongspei  earl  of 
Salisbury  (son  of  the  celebrated  fair  Rosamond),  with  liberty 
of  disposing  her  in  marriage  to  William  his  son. 

The  extensive  possessionsaccompanyingthe  marriageof  Ido*« 
nea  deCamvil  enabled  the  second  William  Longspe  to  urge  hit 
claim  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury  with  greater  force  ^;  but  the 
necessity  of  deterring  men  of  noble  birth  and  splendid  talents 
from  joining  the  ranks  of  an  invader,  by  despoiling  the  offender 
and  his  posterity  of  their  honours,  rendered  every  application 
for  that  dignity  unavailing.  Yet  to  convince  him  that  no 
personal  considerations  influenced  the  decision,  his  sovereign 
granted  him  the  several  manors  of  Audibeme,  Wamberg,  an<} 
ft  jnoiety  of  Shrivesham,  by  the  service  of  two  knight's  fees. 

Benowued  in  the  profession  of  arms,  in  1236  Longspe  took 
the  cross,  and  the  legend  says,  ^  The  terror  of  his  name 
bfought  peace  to  tiie  Christian  world."  Ketuming  the  samt 
y€ta,  he  so  materially  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Xantoigne 
(27  Henry  III.)  that  the  king,  in  the  fulness  of  his  gratitude, 
granted  him  sixty  marks  out  of  the  exchequer  till  he  shoidd 
.obtain  judgment  on  the  earldom  he  claimed,  which  was  pro« 
isjaed  immediately  on  the  king's  retUm  to  England. 

Again  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  once  more  took 
upon  him  the  cross  (A.D.  1 247) ;  but  his  finances  having  failed 
)iim  by  the  time  he  had  reached  Rome,  he  approached  the 
pope  and  thus  addressed  him :  ^*  Sir,  you  perceive  1  am  signed 
with  the  cross,  and  about  to  fight  in  this  pilgrimage;  my  mar- 
tial reputation  is  great,  but  my  estate  is  slender;  for  the  king 
of  England,  my  kinsman,  hath  deprived  me  of  my  title  and 
estate  ;  but  as  he  did  it  judicially  and  not  ia  displeasure  I  do 
not  blame  him.  Involved  in  distress  I  am  necessitated  to  have 
reccMirse  to  your  holiness  for  assistance;  and  observing  that 
Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  though  he  is  not  signed  with  the 
cross,  through  the  special  grace  of  your  highness,  has  c<^cted 


*i*N 


*  Hit  father  forfeited  the  earldom  by  joioiog  Lewii,  s6ii  of  the  Kin^of  Franee. 
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many  turns  from  xhofle  who  are^  I  preMime,  to  solicit  the  HI 
faivour,  &c*"  The  pope^contideriiig  the  elegance  of  his  addrcM 
and  the  comelineM  of  his  person,  granted  his  request^  and  ba^ 
immediately  received  above  one  thousand  marks  from  those 
who  had  signed. 

Two  years  however  elapsed  before  he  proceeded  in  thn  ex* 
pedition,  a  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in  his  native  land : 
but  in  July  1 250,  liaviug  received  tlie  blessing  of  his  mother, 
Ela,  abbess  of  Lacock,  who  had  obtained  a  high  repute  ibr 
sanetifiy,  he  j^Mned  the  French  forces  in  the  Holy  Land, 
with  many  of  the  nobility  and  two  hundred  horsemen.  Tbe 
lung  of  France  received  them  with  tbe  greatest  respect,,  wmA 
their  valour  was  shortly  di^luved  m  tbe  conquest  of  one  of  the 
strongest  towers  near  Alexandria*. 

:  Their  march  eastward  afTording  then  ofiportunities  of  seiz- 
ing on  many  caimrans,  and  the  saceess  uauaHy  attendant  on 
their  enterprises^  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  French,  and  pro* 
dnsfld  such  marks  «if  enmity  that  Longspe  and  his  folldwen 
resolved  to  remain  at  Acre  with  the  Kiagbts  Templars  till  the 
asftyalof  the  vest  of  the  English  nobles,  to  whiMn  he  designed 
to  represent  his  treatment  finom  the  French.  But  belbre  the 
end  of  the  year,  passing  from  Damietta  tewards  Cairo^  the 
Saracens  fidi  upon  them  with  superior  forces,  aad  eompdled 
the  brave  band  to  risk  an  engagement*  In  the  desperate  ccm- 
jfiet  Longspe,  after  kiUing  more  than  one  hundred  with  h» 
own  hand,  had  the  misfortmie  to  be  overpowered  and  ML 
His  brafvery  secured  him  a  grave  among  his  enemies,  and  two 
years  afterwards  Us  remains  were  removed  with  due  ccremo* 
ay,  and  entombed  by  the  Christiana  in  tbe  church  ef  St.  Cmso^ 
•t  Acre  in  Palestias. 

Mathew  Paris  reports  thai  the  night  before,  his  deaSh 
<A.D.  125&,  34  Henry  HI.)  <^  Ela  his  mother  sai^  m  a  vision 
the  beavenaopen,  and  her  ami  rn  complcSe  armoury  which  ahe 
knew  hy  his  shtekl)  received  with  joy  by  the  angels^  and  she 
asking 'Who  is  this?'  was  answered,  *Doyou  not  knowyour 
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m  William  and  hli  armour? '  she  said,  ^ Yes/  and  was^au* 
PKtrei,  *  h  is  h«  whom  hk  mother  wow  6%e%\u'  She  kept 
(he  visiott  in  her  miiid ;  and  when  aixml  six  montha  afterwards 
Us  fiite  was  told  her,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  and  with  a 
cheerful  countenance  said, '  I,  thy  handmaid,  give  thee  tiiai^Jb^t 
0  Lord,  that  out  of  my  sinAil  iesb  thou  haat  caused  such  a 
tbanpion  against  thy  enenues  to  be  born-' "  And  the  sanse 
author  adds  that,  ^*  When  messengers  were  sent  two  years  after 
to  the  Soidan  of  Babylon  for  the  redemption  of  prisonera  taken 
in  war,  the  Soidan  said^  '  I  wonder  mueh  at  you  Chri^ians 
who  reverence  the  hones  of  the  dead>  that  you  do  not  inqfure 
hi  those  of  the  renowned  and  right  noUe  William  Longspoi 
because  many  strung^  things  are  reported  of  them  (whether 
tnie  or  not  I  caimot  say),  namely,  that  in  the  dead  of  ni^t 
there  have  been  appearances  at  his  tomb,  and  that  to  soma 
who  have  called  upon  his  God,  many  things  have  been  be* 
atowisd  bovgk  heaven^  For  which  eause^  and  in  consid^atiop 
tf  kis  nobility  and  worth,  we  have  caused  his  body  to  be  herf 
entombed*'  Whereupon^  at  the  messenger's  desire,  the  body 
««i  delivered  to  them  by  the  Soldai^  and  from  thence  caaied 
^dcre^  and  interiedin  the  church  of  St..  Cross/' 

On  the  intelUgence  of  this  hero's  death  reaching  En^and» 
in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  that  age,  the  king  seiabed  aU 
his  lands,  but  restored  them  to  his  widow  Idonea  upon  her 
doing  homage.  At  her  eieath  William  her  son  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  Bicester,  Middieton^  &e.  (A.  I>.  12S2);  but 
part  oi  the  estates  in  Stsatton  and  Wrttchwic  passed  to  iwm8% 
bsjonof  Audley^ia  frank  marriage  with  Elahis  wife^  a  daugh* 
ter-ef  the  devceased  WilUam  Longape. 

Little  is  known  of  the  third  William  Looagspe,  exeepi  bis 
urriagis  with  Maud^  daughtaer  of  Walter  CliA>K<^  with  whoa 
he  reosived  a  dowry  of  ttventy-eighft  pounds  two  shiUinga  and 
eight-pancein  landat  CnlmingtAn,  Sak^;.  and  that  his  credit 
was  injured  in  a  tournament  at  Blytbe*  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
engaged  in  military  enterprises^  for  we  find  him  contracting 
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his  daughter  Margaret  to  Henry  Lacy^  eldest  ton  of  the  earl 
of  Lincoln^  at  the  wara  ui  Gascony  (1256) ;  and  assigning  the 
homages^  rents^  and  servicea  of  Middleton  and  Bicester  manor 
for  her  dowry.  But  it  appears  that  the  marriage  was  not  con- 
sunimated  for  several  years. 

Cut  down  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  (A.  D.  1257^  41 
Heifry  III.)^  his  widow  Maud  was  compelled  by  the  custom  of 
the  realm  to  promise  on  oath  she  would  not  marry  again 
without  the  king's  consent  ere  her  dowry  was  assigned  her : 
yet  with  true  female  policy^  having  placed  her  affections  upon 
and  privately  married  the  Baron  John  Gifford ;  she  made  a 
grievous  complaint  to  the  king  that  he  had  taken  her  by  force 
from  her  manor-house  at  Kaneford|  and  conveyed  her  to  hit 
^astle  at  Brimesfield,  and  still  kept  her  in  restraint.  On  being 
sent  for,  the  baron  judiciously  denied  the  charge,  paid  a  fine 
of  three  hundred  marks  for  marrying  her  without  the  king't 
consent,  and,  having  promised  no  farther  complaint  shouU^e 
made,  returned  to  enjoy  the  success  of  the  scheme,  which  kad 
thus  secured  the  estates.  In  her  widowhood  she  had  carefully 
provided  for  the  weal  of  her  departed  husband,  by  the  gift  of 
the  lordship  of  Cavenby,  Lincolnshire ;  four  additional  canons 
being  appointed  to  Barlings  in  the  same  county,  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  William  and  Maud  Longv^pe. 

The  wardship  of  the  youthful  heir  and  heiress  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  king  and  queen,  till  AKce,  the  mother  of  Henry 
Lacy,  obtained  the  grant  of  her  husband's  lands,  and  guar- 
dianship of  her  son,  for  the  fine  of  three  thousuid  seven 
hundred  and  fifty- four  pounds  ?.-  By  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  Longspe  he  acquired  the  earldom  of  Salisbury, 
together  with  all  her  father's  lands.  In  1272  he  was 
knighted  with  Edward,  son  to  Richard  king  of  Almain,  then 
made  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  the  same  year  appointed  governor 

9  Kennett,  p.  871. 
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of  Knareaborodgli  castle.  At  this  time  hU  influence  urith 
Kmg  Edward  procured  charters  for  fairs  and  markets  at  hid 
manors  of  Dunnington,  Leicestershire ;  Backby^  Northamp* 
Umshire;  Wainfleet,  Wrangel,  and  Torreney,  Lincoln. 

The  martial  spirit  of  Lacy  first  displayed  itself  in  a  quar- 
rel with  Earl  Warren,  respecting  a  pasture  near  Crendon, 
which  both  parties  proposed  to  settle  their  right  to  by  battle. 
Forces  were  raised;  but  the  King  interposed,  and  from  an  in- 
quiry it  appeared  justice  was  on  the  side,  of  Lacy.  ForluM 
had  reserved  him  a  more  glorious  field  for  bis  noviciate ;  and 
in  the  lOth  of  Edward  L  he  accompanied  that  monarch  in  his 
expedition  into  Wales.  After  its  conquest  he  so  studied  the  art 
of  fortifying  the  north  and  marches,  that  the  King  granted 
him  the  land  of  Denbigh,  where  he  built  a  town;  walled,  and 
erected  a  castle,  calling  it  by  the  same  name.  On  the  front 
of  the  castle  was  his  statue  in  long  robes,  and  that  of  Marga- 
ret his  wife ;  and  anciently  prayers  were  made  for  Percy  and 
Lacy.  His  statue  still  ornaments  the  entrance,  but  his  lady *s 
has  lately  fallen  down  ^. 

Having  been  long  married,  and  doubting  whether  he  should 
We  any  clttldren,  he  surrendered  into  the  King's  hands  many 
of  his  targe  possessions,  on  condition  of  their  being  restol'ed 
in  case  of  the  accomptishmeut  of  that  desirable  event;  and 
this  it  seems  had  taken  place  before  1291,  for  on  the  28th  of 
December,  Edward  L  restored  them  to  him  at  Newcastle. 
He  was,  however,  unfortunate  in  his  sons ;  for  one  of  them  died 
in  his  minority,  and  the  other  was  afterwards  drowned  in  a 
deep  well  in  the  castle,  on  which  account  that  structure  was 
left  unfinished. 

In  1292  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  France,  to  form  a 
treaty  for  restraining  pirates  from  robbing  merchants'  Ves* 

• 

*  Dtigdale,  p.  104.  T\m  statue  of  the  fonnder  over  the  caftle  is  inclosed  in 
a  frame  of  buds  and  ftalks,  and  a  fignvre  of  his  wife  Margaret  on  his  left  hand 
in  a  similar  nicha  was  lately  pulled  down.  Oou^h's  Cannlrn,  rol.  9,  p,  bfP. 
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•oti^  Thd  next  jmt  h«  «coolnpaiiied  tht  Kiiq^  in  anotlnr 
expedition  into  Waks,  but  leceived  a  repulse  not  far  frun 
]>enbigh:  the  expedition,  however,  terminated  fkvouraUy. 
The  three  following  years  he  fought  with  donbtfid  sueceai  ift 
Gasoony  and  Scotland ;  and  during  the  ^«4iole  reign  of  Ed- 
wasd  was  contanually  employed  in  wars  or  negotiations.  Sueh 
waa  tke  high  opinion  that  monarch  entertained  of  his  probity 
and  fidelity,  that  on  his  death«-bed  he  exacted  tlie  promise  ^  to 
he  good  to  his  son,  and  never  to  permit  his  favourite  Gsve* 
•ton's  return  into  England.''  In  compliance  with  his  dying 
naoler's  request,  he  with  others  entered  into  a  solemn  lesgne 
for  the  defence  of  the  young  king's  honour,  and  the  rights  o( 
his  crown.  In  return  he  was  constituted  governor  of  Skippon* 
castle,  and  about  three  years  afterwards  appointed  governor 
of  the  realm  in  the  king's  absence,  1310. 

In  the  laat  years  of  his  life  he  had  the  mortification  of  set* 
ing  Gaveston  triumph  over  the  king's  affections^  and  by  hn 
ill  oondtict  likely  to  involve  the  country  in  the  heaviest  ffk* 
mities.     The  barons  had  confederated  to  oppose  the  fiwduilfi) 
Mid  in  the  last  illness  of  Laey  he  sent  for  Thomas  Eait  of 
Laiicaater)  who  had  married  his  only  daughter  Alice,  uA 
thus  addressed  him :  *^  Seest  thou  the  Chiirch  of  Engfew' 
heretofore  honourable  and  firee^  ensbived  by  Romish  supersti- 
tions and  the  King's  unjust  exactions ;— eeest  thou  the  com« 
man  people  impoverished  by  tribute  and  taxes,  and  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  the  nobility  vilified  by  aliens  in  their  own  nft«> 
tive  country  I   I  therefore  cbaige  you  in  thename  of  God  Iwl 
Phrtst^  to  stand  up  like  a  man  for  the  honour  of  God  and 
his  Church,  and  the  redemption  of  your  country:  associate 
yourpelf-  with  Gi|y  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  it  is  proper  to 
debate  of  the  aflUrs  of  your  country,  and  fear  no  opposcrs ; 


^*  A  dcfCripUoii  of  thit. bloody  pinUicul  war  BMy  be  seen  in  ^nmc'i  £iV>« 
Iaii4,  {>iif«  IS'2,  vol.  3.     Edin.  ed.  1803. 
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ikui. jhall  yoQ  gain  eternid  honour.^  He  departed  this  Bfe 
It  his  mansioii  called  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  the  euburiw  of  Lon- 
don^ A.D.  1310;  was  one  of  the  greatest  barons  m  the  realm;, 
bad  possessions  in  Bucks,  Berks^  Dorset^  Hereford,  Dmhy, 
Middlesex,  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  NotthaMptonshire,' 
Nottinghamshire,  Staffordshire,  Soanerset,  and  Wales.  He 
WIS  in  many  instances  a  liberal  bftiefactor  to  the  religioiis, 
fMutieularly  Bicester,  Salcy,  &c.  To  the  canons  of  Bdurs- 
eongh  he  ratified  the  gmnt  of  Henry  Torhock,  and  Eieve  tof 
wife,  of  a  place  called  Ruddegate,  with  this  proviso,  that  a 
iepcr  from  the  lordship  of  Wideness  should  be  admitted  and 
maintained  in  the  priory,  mass  celebrated  at  Easter,  and  hx# 
nmie,  and  the  name  of  Margaret  his  wife,  registered  in  thetir 
Martyrology, 

By  his  interest  with  Edward  I.  he  procured  charters  for 
■any  naarkets  on  his  different  manors.  Among  the  rest  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  a  Monday  market,  and  anmial  hit 
OB  the  eve  and  day  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  at  Middleton 
(Stooey)  A.  D.  129.3, 21  Edward  I.  which  it  is  likely  was  at* 
vesded  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  till  the  establishment  of 
flseia  Bicester. 

After  the  death  of  Margaret  Longspe  he  married  Joan  the 
aster  and  heir  of  William  Martin,  who  survived  him ;  and  af-' 
tctwards  without  the  king's  license  married  Nieholas  de- Attd«- 
iey.-~He  left  Alice  has  only  daughter  and  heir  c<mtracted  to 
Thoanu  son  axid  heir  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  A.  DJ 
1282,  then  only  nine  yeais  of  age. 

An  inquisition  taken  immediately  on  the  Earl  of  Lincoln^itf 
death  infomis  us  that  he  held  the  manor  of  Bicester  in  right 
sf  his  wife  as  (f^the  honour  of  WiUingfordy  by  military  ser- 
vice; that  there  were  within  the  manor  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land;  that  the  prior  of  Bicester  hldd  of  him  the  nte 
of  the  jyriory,  four  cameates  of  land,  twenty  acres  of  meadow, 
and  one  water-mill,  *witb  other  appurtenances  of  forty  potmd» 


il 
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yearly  value,  together  with  the  church  of  the  said  iam  of 
thirty  marks  value^  and  the.  manor  of  Wretdiwic  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  husband  of  Alice  Lacy,  who 
succeeded  in  her  right  to  to  the  estates  of  Bicester  and  Mid* 
dleton,  was  first  prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  by  the  union  of  the 
Lincoln  estates  with  his  paternal-  domains,  attended  with  all 
the  jurisdiction  and  power  annexed  to  landed  property  in  that 
age,  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  subject  in  die 
kingdom.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  mortally  hated 
Gaveston,  who  had  concentrated  all  the  regal  autborityin  him- 
self, and  treated  the  ancient  nobility  with  contempt  Lancas- 
ter's vast  possessions  and  influence  soon  made  him  the  chief 
of  the  confederate  barons;  and  success  attending  their  cause, 
he  was  made  hereditary  Steward  of  England. 

A.  D.  131 1.    When  the  weak  Edward  could  no  longer  bear 
the  absence  of  his  minion,  and  the  retnm  of  Gaveston  lighted 
up  the  flames  of  civi|  war,  the  Earl- of  Lancaster  once  more 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  pursued  the 
king  and  his  favourite  from  York  to  Newcastle*     On  his  ar- 
rival he  found  the  king  had  escaped  to  Tynemouth,  and  (ram 
thencesailed  to  Scarborough,  where  he  had  lodged  the  favourite 
in  the  castle.    Besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Pemlmdce,  Gaveston 
surrendered  on  condition  of  safety  till  a  general  pacification. 
Under  colour  of  fulfilling  the  conditions,  Pembroke  conducted 
him  to  Deddington  castle  between  Bicester  and  Banbury, 
where  he  left  him  with  a  feeble  g:uard  under  pretence  of 
Other  business.     In  his  absence  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  proba- 
bly as  concerted  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  castle;  the 
garrison  refused  to  resist;  and  the  unfortunate  Gaveston  was 
taken  to  Warwick  castle,  where  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and 
Arundel,  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution. 

Though  the  anger  of  the  confederates  was  somewhat /ip- 
peasedby  the  death  of  the  favourite,  their  designs  were,  not 
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completed.  They  repeatedly  attempted  to  impose  restrictions 
OD  the  King,  and  the  kingdom  was  perpetually  subject  to  out- 
rages from  the  different  partisans.  In  one  of  these,  Alice  the 
wife  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  was  taken  by  violence  from  Ms 
seat  at  Caneford  in  Dorset,  by  the  Earl  of  Warrene,  and  con- 
ducted to  Rygate  castle.  In  their  journey  the  party  were 
sadly  frightened  by  a  company  with  banners  at  a  distance^ 
which  they  suspected  were  coming  to  her  rescue ;  and  they 
fled  with  precipitation  :  but  closer  observation  proving  them 
only  a  religious  procession,  they  returned  and  took  the  lady. 
As  they  passed,  a  mean  crook-backed  fellow  challenged  the 
countess  for  Mdfe,  alleging  he  had  known  her  before  she  was 
married;  which  not  being  denied,  she  was  delivered  up  to  him^ 
and  in  her  right  he  afterwards  claimed  the  earldoms  of  Lin- 
coln and  Salisbury  in  the  King*s  court.  This  event  occasioned 
&  divorce  between  Alice  and  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

1317.  The  estates  of  Middleton  and  Bicester  remained 
with  Alice  after  her  divorce ;  but  whether  she  ever  married 
the  crook-backed  Richard  de  St.  Martin  is  unknown.  Stowe 
nys  the  separation  from  Lancaster  could  produce  no  regret, 
brthey  had  no  regard  for' each  other. 

In  1323,  having  married  Eubolo  Le  Strange,  son  of  John 
liOrd  of  Knockyn,  (for  whom  she  had  long  had  an  affection,) 
without  the  King's  consent,  all  her  estates  were  seized^  and 
she  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  whole  of  her  property  except 
three  thousand  marks  per  annum  '^  Bicester  and  Middleton 
were  surrendered  to  Hugh  Despencer  the  younger;  and  Ken- 
&€tt  intimates  that  these  forfeitures  were  imposed  by  Roger 
Mortimer  Earl  of  March.  • 

Their  property  was  afterwards  increased  by  the  fee  of  De 
la  Hay,  and  an  annuity  for  the  third  penny  of  Lincoln  out  of 


**  She  bad  originaUy  estatct  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  marks  per  an- 
BQm. 
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the  forfeiturea  of  her  former  husband '  '•  And  four  jears  after 
the  downfall  of  Hugh  Despenoer^  the  King  regranted  them 
many  of  their  estates,  among  which  were  Biceater  and  Mid- 
dleton« 

On  the  death  of  Eubolo^  occasioned  by  fatigue  in  the  Scot* 
tish  wars  (1335),  Alice  married  Sir  Hugh  de  Fresnes,  a  French 
knight,,  who  shortly  after  died  of  a  bloody  flux  *K 

The  eventful  life  of  Alice  closed  the  Thursday  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  23  Edward  111.  at  the  age  of  sixty-aeYeHy 
and  is  thus  entered  in  an  ancient  MS*  in  the  Cotton  Library: 
^^  Moritur  jfJ^sia  Comitiisa  Lincolnise,  anno  ntatis  suae  67  & 
anno  Gratiae  1348,  circa  festum  S.  Mathaei  Apostoli  &  Evan- 
gelistae,  &  sepulta  est  in  ecclesia  canonicorum  de  Berlyng, 
juxta  corpus  {aibulonis  mariti  sui,  nee  reliquit  post  se  haEredem 
aliquem  de  suo  corpore  procreatum,  sed  in  ejus  morte  sanguit 
8i  haereditaria  successio  ultimae  progeniei  de  Lacy  (proh  dobr) 
terminatur  '^ 

The  estates  of  Bicester  and  Middleton  on  the  death  of  Alice 
parsed  to  Sir  Roger  Le  Strange^  of  Knockyn,  who  had  marM 
Joan  a  daughter  and  ooheir  of  Oliver  de  Ingram ^  a  descendant  oi 
Isabel  daughter  and  coheir  of  William  Longspe  '^. — Sir  Roger 
was  eminent  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  in  the  sixth  year 
of  that  monarch  found  ten  men  at  arms  and  sixteen  archera^-^ 
He,  died  July  29, 1349,  leaving  Roger  his  son  and  heir  twenty- 
two  '^  years  of  age,  by  Maud  his  first  wife. 

This  nobleman  also  was  ip  mpst  of  the  eiqpeditions  against 
France  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Richard  1 1.     He  died  26th 

"  Anciently  ierritonal  jurisdiction  and  official  power  were  attached  tol^ 
dignity  of  an  earl,  and  be  was  allowed  the  third  penny  of  ttie  pteas  tff-  th< 
county  for  his  wpport  In  the  reifn  of  Bdward  JIL  this  disaitj  beSMie  tita- 
Urz  the  fheriff  is  now  the  king's  oflfcer. 

**  Kenn.  p.  417.    IXigdale's  Baronage^  vol.  i.  p.6  68. 

'3  Blboastr  Anglic  torn*  ii.  p»  4  90. 

■4  Topographer,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.    London^  1790. 

*s  The  manor  of  Middleton  was  settled  as  a  joiotore  on  Joan  hli  mothfiHn* 
law,  aflerwarai  married  to  Sir  Miles  de  Stapleton. 
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^agaaty  1382^  (6  Richard  IL)    Bicester  and  Middleton  re- 
mamed  with  Aliva,  his  relict^  tiil  her  death,  A.  D.  1386. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  John  their  son  and  heir,  (1396)  his 
wife  Maud '%  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  John  de  Mohun,  held 
the  estate  till  her  decease  (5  Heniy  IV.)  September  20,  I408^\ 

1409.  The  possession  of  the  manor  by  Sir  Richard  their  son 
is  marked  by  a  trial  in  die  King's-bench  for  the  manor  of 
Middleton,  which  was  adjudged  to  him  on  proving  his  descent 
from  Roger,  brother  to  Eubolo  Le  Strange  the  husband  of 
Alice  de  Lacy  *•. 

In  1415  '9^  on  Easter  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  ConsiancS 

the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Le  Strange  contended  with  the  wife  of 

Sir  John  Tnissei,  of  Warmington,  Cheshire,  for  precedency 

of  place,  at  the  sermon  in  St.  Dunstan's  church.  East  Cheap, 

London:  upon  which  distuibance  the  two  husbands  and  all 

the  retinue  engaged  in  the  quarrel.     In  the  fray  several  were 

vmmded,  and  one  Thomas  Petwarden,  fishmonger,  slain. 

On  the  affair  being  reported  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

be  suspended  the  church,  and  caused  the  sentence  of  excora-* 

mimicatiori  to  be  read  agmnst  the  authors  of  it  in  all  the 

dttrches  in  the  city.    On  the  2l8t  of  April  the  said  Arch-* 

Mop  sat  at  St.  Magnus  to  inqmre  of  the  authors  of  that 

(iuorder,  when  he  found  the  fault  to  be  in  the  Lord  Strange 

and  his  wife,  who  upon  the  first  of  May  foUovnng  submitted 

themsehres  to  penance,  which  was  thus  enjoined  them :  **  That 

imineAately  all  their  servants,  in  their  shirts,  go  before  the 

l^vson  of  St.  Dunstan's,  from  Paul's  to  St.  Dunstan*s  church, 

ud  the  lord  bare-headed  with  a  wax  taper  lighted,  and  the 

l^y  barefooted)  Reginald  Ken  wold,  archdeacon  of  London, 


**  Elizabeth  mother  of  Maud  is  reported  to  have  begged  from  her  husband 
u  miicb  land  ai  she  conld  wafk  round  barefoot  in  one  day,  to  give  for  a  com- 
i»»  to  the  hibabitanrs  of  the  town  of  Dunster,  Salop,  Kennett,  p.  .527, 
■po<»  Cambden.  «7  ib.  p.  542.  ••  lb.  p.  559. 

'*  atov  sayt  141T,  Amiales,  p.  352. 

If  2 
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following  them ;  and  at  the  hallowing  of  the  church,  the  lady 
should  fill  all  the  vessels  with  water,  and  should  oflSer  an  oma- 
ment  of.  ienne  pound,  and  the  Lord  Strange  should  cSa  a 
pixe  of  five  pounds/' — ^Agood  example  of  discipline  and  obe« 
dience  **>. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  irreligwus  act,  the  susceptibility 
of  her  mind  to  religious  impressions  may  be  gathered  from 
her  last  will  and  testament  (8th  March,  1438),  wherrin  she 
bequeaths  her  body  to  ecclesiastical  sepulture,  wherever  it 
should  please  her  husband,  granting  five  pounds  for  a  pUutbOj 
dirge,  and  two  hundred  masses  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  "* 

Sir  Richard  died  27  Henry  VI.  leaving  John  his  son  and 
heir  five  years  of  age,  by  Elizabeth  his  second  wife,  daughter 
of  Reginald  Lord  Cobham  of  Sterborough  *K 

Joane  the  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Le  Strange^ 
and  Jacquet  *>  his  wife,  daughter  to  Richard  Widvill  Earl  Rh 
vers^  married  George,  son  and  heir*apparent  to  Thomas  Stan- 
ley first  Earl  of  Dtoby,  whereby  the  manor  passed  into  titft 
family* 

Dugdale  informs  us  that  this  George  received  the  order  of 
the  Bath  with  prince  Bdward,  1 8th  April,  1  &  Edward  I V^. ;  and 
was  summoned  to  parliament  by  the  title  of  Lord  Strange  of 
Knockyuj  firom  the  time  of  his  marriage  till  the  12th  of  Henry 
VI I .  The  fidelity  of  the  Stanleys  to  the  family  of  Edward  IV. 
was  so  well  known  to  their  unde  Richard,  that  after  he  ss- 
sumed  the  sceptre,  and  the  children  had  disappeared,  all  com- 
munication was  fi>rbidden  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  who 
then  was  considered  the  head  of  the  adverse  party.  To  gain 
their  favour  the  father  was  appointed  steward  of  the  house^ 


••  Kcnnctt,  p.  560.  •«  Ibid. 

*•  The  loquUition  recites  "  the  manor  of  Burcettre  held  of  the  King  af  psrt 
of  the  honour  of  Walliogford  by  the  service  of  the  thirtieth  part  of  oae  koif  bt*f 
fee.     lb.  p.  662.    Dagdalc,  toI.  iv.  p.  666. 

n  Sister  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward  IV.    Dugdale^  Tol  L  p.  666* 
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Md,  constable  of  England,  and  knight  of  the  Garter.  Sus- 
picion,  however,  so  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  the  king,  that 
be  refused  Lord  Stanley  permission  to  retire  into  the  country, 
tin  he  had  given  up  Lord  Strange  as  a  pledge  for  hb  fidelity  *^. 
But  e\'en  this  did  not  finally  prevent  his  acting  against  that 
monarch*  On  the  evening  of  the  fatal  battle  he  took  the 
doubtfiil  post  of  jiiherstone  (nearly  at  an  equal  distance  (rom 
both  parties),  and  this  ambiguous  conduct  induced  some  of 
Richard's  courtiers  to  advise  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Strange  ^^  Nothing  but  the  hope  of  preserving  the 
father's  allegiance,  by  this  invaluable  prize,  till  victory  over 
his  enemies  placed  him  in  a  fearless  state,  withheld  the  King 
from  following  their  advice :  nor  till  the  atmies  had  joined 
battle  did  the  Lord  Stanley  deem  it  prudent  to  join  his  fi-iends^ 
and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth  for 
ever  prevented  Richard's  resenting  the  desertion. 

To  reward  Lord  Stanley's  important  services,  the  victor 
created  him  Earl  of  Derby  on  the  day  of  his  coronation;  but 
no  additional  honour  was  bestowed  on  Lord  Strange* — Dying 
daring  his  father's  life*time,  his  son  Thomas  had  livery  of  his 
lands  9th  July,  19  Henry  VII.  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  his  grandfather  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Of  the  latter 
nobleman  little  has  reached  us,  save  his  accompanying  Henry 
into  France,  when  he  won  Theroune  and  Tournay;  and  that 
by  will  he  requested  to  be  buried  at  Bourscough,  Lancashire  j 
Syon  Monastery,  Middlesex;  or  Asherrugge  College,  according 
to  the  county  in  which  he  might  die.  Departing  this  life  at 
Culham,  24th  May  1521,  he  was  buried  accordingly  at  Syon. 

The  life  of  Henry,  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  abounds  in 
incidents.     He  was  one  of  the  principal  persons  in  Wolsey's 

^1  I  ■  ■■»■■■  ■  ;  I        I     m       ^^-^MM— ■— ^M— — ^— — — — ^ 

*^  Lord  Stanley's  having  ouirncd  the  fkotber  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  natv* 
rally  led  Ricbard  to  soBpect  him.    See  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

^  He  had  a  private  interview  wkb  the  Earl  Qf  Ricbmowl  the  day  before 
the  battle.    ibi4. 
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embassy  to  France,  and  was  afterwards  employed  to  demand 
the  liberty  of  Pope  Clement  on  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  saeking 
Rome  (22  Henry  VIII.).     He  was  one  of  those  peers  who  sub- 
scribed the  declaration  sent  to  the  Pope,  stating  the  daager 
of  bis  supremacy  if  he  did  not  favour  Henry's  divorce.    He 
was  afterwards  employed  to  ruse  forces  to  oppose  the  insur- 
rection of  ''  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  a  name  assumed  by 
the  rebels  who  endeavoured  to  suppcMt  the>  ancient  religion 
(28  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1536).     He  also  attended  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  many  others  of  the  nobility,  in  the  Scottish  wan 
(1542),  though  he  did  not  long  remain  there.     In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  made  knight 
of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  reign  wit* 
nesscd  the  ratification  of  peace  with  France  and  Scotland. 

Enrolled  among  the  partisans  of  Mar>',  he  was  constituted 
High  Steward  of  England  at  her  coronation,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  in  her  favour.  By  Elizabeth  he  was  appointed 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  doubtless  continued  in  that  honour  tit 
his  death,  which  happened  at  Latham  in  1572,  when  he  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Ormskirk,  where  by  will  be  di* 
rected  that  a  chapel  ^^  and  tomb  should  be  erected  j  the  mo- 
nastery of  Bourscough,  which  was  the  burial-place  of  his  ances- 
tors, haying  fallen  in  the  general  wreck  of  religious  houses. 

Henry,  his  son  and  heir,  who  succeeded  him,  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and 
afterwards  employed  in  many  important  affidrs.  In  1585  he  was 
sent  with  a'nuftierous  suite  to  carry  the  ensigns  of  the  Garter 
to  tjie  king  of  France.  The  following  year  he  was  one  of  the 
peers  who  sat  at  Fotheringay  upon  the  trial  ^f  the  Queen  of 
Scotland ;  and  two  years  afterwards  was  sent  with  other  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Parma,  general  of  the 
king  of  Spain's  forces  in  the  Netherlands. 

**  Dugdale,  p.  249,  2^0. 
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S2  EKzabeth.-— Dugdale  describes  the  last  important  office 
vhich  he  filled  as  that  ot*  Lord  High  Steward  of  England^  upon 
the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  died  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember 1594,  and  according  to  his  will  was  buried  in  his  cha* 
pel  of  Ormskirk. 

By  his  countess  Margaret,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, he  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom,  Ferdinand  and  W^lliam^ 
were  successively  Earls  of  Derby. 

Ferdinand  his  son  outlived  him  but  a  short  time,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  his  death,  thought  by 
physicians  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  surfeit  taken  from 
violent  exercise  in  Easter  week ;  but  firmly  believed  by  the 
common  people  to  have  been  eflfeeteif  by  witchcraft.  Stow 
btt  detailed  every  circumstance  connected  herewith  at  length ; 
ind  as  it  afibrds  a  curious  instance  of  the  credulity  of  that  age^ 
an  abstract  of  the  account  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

1594.  The  first  of  April,  the  Monday  before  His  Honour 
fell  sick,  a  woman  presented  a  petition  to  him,  requesting  him 
to  grant  her  a  dwelling  near  his  residence,  that  she  might 
speedily  reveal  those  things  which  God  showed  her  for  his 
good.   The  petition  was  thought  yain,  and  refiised. 

April  4.  He  dreamed  his  Lady  was  sick  unto  death;  was 
troubled  in  sleep  in  consequence,  but  awaking  and  finding  her 
well  was  comforted.  Divers  grave  men  had  strange  dreams 
or  divinations  concerning  him  about  this  time. 

April  5.  There  aj^eared  suddenly  in  his  chamber  at 
Kronstey,  about  six  o'clock  at  night,  the  figure  of  a  tall  man^ 
with  a  ghastly  and  threatening  countenance,  who  seemed  to 
cross  him  in  his  chamber;  and  when  the  Earl  approached  the 
part  where  the  spectre  appeared,  he  fell  sick.  His  secretary 
however  saw  nothing.  l*he  same  night  he  dreamed  he  re* 
ceived  several  stabs  in  fighting. 

April  10.  About  midnight  one  Master  Halsal  foimd  in 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  earl  a  spotted  image  of  wax  with  hair 
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similar  to  His  Honour^  twisted  through  the  body.  This  image 
Halsal  says  he  cast  into  the  fire  before  it  was  viewed,  think* 
ing  thereby  to  burn  the  witch,  and  relieve  his  lord ;  but  the 
contrary  fell  out,  for  he  declined  duly  afterwards. 

April  12.  One  Jane,  a  witch,  demanded  of  Master  Go* 
borne  whether  His  Lordship  felt  paih  in  his  lower  parts,  and 
whether  he  made  water  as  yet ;  and  that  very  night,  notwith- 
standing all  help,  it  stopped,  and  so  remained  till  he  died. 

Several  justices  examined  certain  witches ;  one  of  whom 
they  conjured  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  if  she  had  bewitched 
His  Honour  she  should  not  be  able  to  say  the  lord's  Prayer: 
accordingly  she  never  could  repeat  the  petition  *  forgive  us  our 
trespasses^'  though  oft«n  repeated  to  her. 

A   homely  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  ai^e,  was  found 
mumbling  in  a  corner  of  His  Honour's  chamber ;    but  what, 
God  knoweth.  Sometimes  she  seemed  to  ease  His  Honour ;  but 
whenever  she  did  she  seemed  to  suffer  his  pains,  and  partake 
of  his  complaint.     While  mixing  and  blessing  certain  herbs, 
one  of  the  doctors  who  attended  the  Earl  turned  her  out  of  the 
room ;  yet  afterwards  she  said  she  could  ease  but  not  perfectly 
help  him.  His  Honour  was  so  strongly  bewitched.   All  physic 
wrought  well,  but  procured  him  no  ease.   His  pulse  remained 
gopdj  and  as  perfect  as  when  in  his  best  health  till  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  he  died.     During  the  whole  time  of  his 
sickness  he  cried  out  the  doctors  laboured  in  vain,  for  he  was 
certiunly  bewitched.  Twice  when  he  would  have  taken  physic 
he  fell  into  a  trance.      In  the  end  he  often  cried  out  against 
all  witches  and  witchcraft,  reposing  his  only  hope  of  salvation 
on  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  our  Saviour  ^7. 

Pugdale,  with  much  probability,  supposes  him  poisoned, 
though  he  does  not  hint  that  suspicion  fell  upon  any  one. 
According  to  his  will  he  was  buried  at  Ormskirk.     He  left 
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usue  by  Alice  his  wife,  daughter  to  Sir  John  Spencer  of 
Althorpe,  Northumberland,  three  daughters;  Ann,  married 
to  Grey  Burges  Lord  Chandois ;  Frances,  to  Sir  John  Egerton, 
Knight,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bridgwater ;  and  Elizabeth,  to 
Henry  Lord  Hastings,  afterwards  Earl  of  Huntington. 

William,  his  brother,  succeeded  him  in  his    honours;  but 
was  speedily  involved  iu  a  dispute  with  the  daughters  of  his 
deceased  brother,  relative  to  his  title  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
under  pretence  of  its  harbouring  the  queen's  open  enemies 
and  many   English  runagates.      Elizabeth   committed  the 
protection  of  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  till  the  controversy 
was  determined.   After  much  delay  the  commissioners  for  the 
inquiry  declared  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  no  good  title,  be- 
cause Henry  IV.  on  the  outlawry  of  W.  Scrope  (then  Lord) 
bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  and  upon  the  lat- 
ter's  rebellion,  six  years  after,  granted  it  to  John  Stanley  for 
life,  Northumberland  not  being  attainted,  nor  his  possessions 
adjudged  confiscate:  that  this  tide  being  found  defective,  about 
a  month  afterwards,  the  king  and  Stanley  agreed  those  letters- 
patent  to  him  for  life  should  be  surrendered  and  cancelled,  and 
the  estate  be  granted  in  fee :  so  that,  considering  the  grant  being 
made  before  the  earl  was  legally  attainted,  they  pronounced  the 
king  could  not  p^s  unto  him  any  estate  for  life,  and  the  other 
could  not  be  valid.     The  matter  was  settled  by  the  earl's 
paying  to  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the  late  earl  several 
sums  of  money,  to  quit  their  claims ;  and  afterwards  the  90ve* 
r^ign  granted  it  to  him  and  his  heirs  ^. 

The  manor  and  estates,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
town  and  parish  of  Bicester  (except  the  grants  to  the  dissolved 
priory),  had  passed  in  regular  descent  through  several  fe* 
males,  but  strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  primogeniture, 
from  Gilbert  Basset  the  elder  to  the  present  Earl  of  Derby. 
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Bnt  in  1596  this  nobleman,  in  consideration  of  Thomis  Wy« 
kins  of  London  and  Thomas  Clements  of  Burcester  paying  him 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  by  indenture 
bearii^  date  the  29th  of  June,  39th  of  Elizabeth,  granted  for 
a  term  of  ten  thousand  years  to  come  all  his  right  and  title 
lo  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Burcester,  with  all  its  members 
and  appurtenances  whatsoever ;  also  all  and  singular  measu- 
ages,  houses,  out-houses,  barns,  edifices,  and  buildings  of  every 
kind;  meadows,  leases,  pastures,  feedings,  commons  of  pss- 
tures,  heaths,  marshes,  woods,  underwoods,  ways,  waters, 
fishings,  rents,  &c. ;  courts  leet,  court  baron,  firank  pledge, 
profit  of  court,  waife,  estrays,  goods  of  felons,  fugitives,  and 
outlaws ;  knights'  fees,  wards,  marriages,  escheats,  reli^,  he- 
riots,  fines,  amercements,  &c. ;  and  all  profits  belonging  to 
the  manor  of  Burcester  :  to  getherwith  the  woods  and  under* 
woods  called  Earles  Hill,  in  Ambrosden,  and  a  close  and 
cottage  in  Amcott,  to  be  held  for  their  own  use  and  benefit, 
they  covenanting  to  pay  the  said  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  hein 
every  year,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  one 
penny.  The  indenture  fiirther  provides  for  and  acknowledges 
the  delivery  of  all  muniments,  charters,  evidences,  &c.,  to 
the  albresaid  Thomas  Wykins  and  Thomas  Clements,  relative 
to  the  manor  and  estates,  which  it  describes  held  by  the  earl 
as  in  fee-simple  or  in  fee-tail  *9.     The  indenture  is  signed  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby  (Will.  Derby)  in  a  very  stiff  hand,  and  has 
a  small  seal  appending ;  is  witnessed  by  Thomas  Ireland,  Jo- 
seph Sparkes,  and  Deborah  Wyinow,  and  on  the  back  signed 
by  Thomas  Clements.    The  term  of  ten  thousand  years  com- 
mences from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  following  the  date  of  the 
indenture. 

A  few  years  after  the  date  of  the  lease  for  ten  thousand 
years  Lord  Derby  conveyed  the  reversion  in  fee- simple  in  the 

ft  The  origiDal  deeds  are  in  the  poaecaiion  of  the  pretent  Mr.  Coker. 
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manor,  &c.  &c.  to  certain  persons  in  trust,  for  all  the  persons 
interested  in  that  lease.  I'his  grant  of  the  reversion  is  parti- 
colarly  mentioned  in  the  following  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery;  and  the  several  persons  interested  in  the  lease  are 
by  that  decree  declared  to  be  lords  of  the  manor,  &c.  &c. 

BAILIWICK  OF  BICBSTEB. 

The  manor,  estates,  &c.,  hereby  becoming  the  property  of 
those  gentlemen  for  ten  thousand  years  to  come,  was  hence- 
forward denominated  a  bailiwick,  and  regarded  as  **  pur- 
chased for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants,  or  others  who 
might  hereafter  obtain  possession  of  parts  of  the  demesne" 
now  oflfered  for  sale'^.  Accordingly  we  find  Wykins  and  Cle- 
ments soon  after  disposing  of  several  estates  by  lease,  and  in 
all  probability  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  they  pur^ 
chased  them.  Bat  when  they  had  afterwards  obtained  the 
reversion  of  the  manor,  &c.  they  wished  either  to  regain  or 
retain  the  chief  part  of  the  manorial  rights,  which  was  op- 
posed by  the  last  purchasers,  and  *^  various  law-suits  com- 
menced/' To  end  these,  an  order  was  obtained  in  Chancery 
for  the  matters  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  arbitration ;  and 
John  Welsbome  of  Fulii^ell,  and  James  Power  of  Blechingdon, 
Esquires ;  Robert  Wincott  of  W.  and  Eudulpbe  Dingley  of 
Yarnton,  gents.,  were  appointed  arbitrators.  These  by  a  de- 
cree dated  the  1st  of  April,  3rd  of  James  I.  (A.  D.  1605), 
finally  ordained  that  Thomas  Clements  and  his  sons  (pro- 
bably Thomas  Wykins  having  no  longer  interest  therein)  should 
resign  idl  claim  to  the  royalty  of  the  manor  or  town  of  Bur- 
chester,  together  with  the  profit  of  the  court-leet  and  court- 
baron,  which  should  be  assigned  in  that  way  which  the  ma- 
jority of  partisans  to  the  decree  should  appoint,yar  iheir  tise 
and  len^i.  ^^  Abo  in  like  manner  to  resign  the  bailiwick  to 

••  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Clementf  to  Mr.  T.  Colcer,  when  in  treity  for  the 
purchase  of  the  estates, 
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the  same  persons;  and  to  prevent  aH  disputes  respecting  the 
appointment  of  bailiff,  John  Lacy  should  be  deputed  to  ex- 
ecute that  office  for  one  year."  It  was  moreover  determined, 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes,  that  no  one  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  erect  any  buildings  oh  any  part  of  the  market- 
place ;  and  in  consequence  a  butcher's  shop  of  recent  erection 
was  ordered  to  be  removed.  There  is  also  an  item,  '^  We  do 
order  and  decree  that  the  mortar-pitts  and  stone-pitts  neare 
Burcester  shall  remayne  and  be  to  the  use  and  behoffe  of  the 
late  Earle,  his  tenants,  as  in  tymes  past  they  have  been  used 
and  accustomed  ''•"  Following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  set- 
tlement of  several  houses  near  the  market-place  upon  diffe- 
rent persons  and. their  heirs.  Then  another  item,  **  We  order 
and  decree  that  the  Town  Eall,  Grarted  House,  all  the  soppes 
and  pieces  (Town  Hall,  Guard  House,  all  the  shops  and 
buildings),  built  upon  the  waste,  on  or  near  the  market-place 
in  Burcester,  and  all  the  cottages  in  Crockwell,  shall  remain 
and  be  taken  as  part  of  the  bailiwick,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
conunittee  for  the  use  above  mentioned,"  The  decree  finally 
provides,  that  in  case  any  dispute  should  hereafter  happen 
among  the  partisans  to  the  same,  the  sumving  arbitrators 
have  power  to  settle  it. 

This  decree  having  thus  vested  the  manor  and  bailiwick  in 
the  inhabitants  who  had  purchased  the  leases  of  T.  Wykins, 
T»  Clements  the  elder,  and  his  sons,  it  is  evident  no  indivi- 
dual could  hereafter  become  lord  of  the  fee,  unless  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  demesne,  a 
case  which  it  is  probable  will  never  occur,  from  the  conflict- 
ing interest  of  the  parties.  That  the  changes  incidental  to 
every  kind  of  property  will  necessarily  give  some  a  greater  in- 
fluence than  others,  is  inevitable :  hence  we  find  that  when  the 
estates  in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  Mr.  Clements  came 

31  Thit  item  clearly  proves  the  right  of  every  Derby-Uoli]er  to  dig  stuoes  s( 
the  stone  pi.8. 
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to  be  added  to  those  already  in  the  hands  of  Nk.  Thomafl 
Coker,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  gen- 
tleman was  not  inconsiderately  regarded  as  lord  of  the  manor. 
So  when  these  were  afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Edward  Turner, 
owner  of  the  priory  estates,  this  accession  of  property  seemed 
to  warrant  the  transfer  of  the  title,  and  has  even  led  some 
authors  of  respectability  to  copy  the  assertions  of  the  unin- 
formed inhabitants. 

The  market  and  fairs  are  held  under  the  bailiwick,  which 
now  belongs  to  Sir  Gregory  P.  O.  Turner,  John  Coker,  Esq., 

Rev. Lockhart,  Mrs.  Gumming,  Mrs.  Ghurchill,  and 

others ;  amsngst  which  are  two  shares  belonging  to  the  poor 
of  Bicester,  which  are  divided  annuallyiinto  five  parts,  one  of 
which  is  applied  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  KingVEnd. 


GHAPTER  XX. 
Priory  Estates. 

JL  HosB  parts  of  the  priory  estates  contained  in  the  manors  of 
Bicester  and  Wretchwic  were  by  letters-patent  granted  to 
Roger  Morb,  a  second  son  of  More  de  la  More  of  Oxford- 
shh-e,  in  the  32d  year  of  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1540.  Roger 
More'died  in  September  1551. 

By  the  marriage  of  Mary,  his  eldest  daughter,  the  estates 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Michael  Blount  of  Maple-Dur- 
ham, Oxon.  The  latter  gentleman,  .and  probably  the  former, 
resided  in  a4)art  of  the  dissolved  priory.  ^    y 

Whether  the  estates  were  disposed  of  by  Sir  Richard  his  4ou>  f^r^fMi^^ 
as  the  parish  papers  seem  to  intimate,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining.     They  clearly  appear  to  have  been  theproDerty 
of  the  Glynnbs  in  the  protectorate  of  Grom^lf!^^^* 

Sir  William  Glynne,  who  was  ereated  a  baronet  the  13th  of 
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Charles  II4  was  the  soo  and  heir  of  Loid  Chief  JMrtJrtQyiag, 
who  made  a  distangitMwd  %iire  in  the  r^:n  of  Charles  I^ 
He  eveeted  a  noble  mansion  at  Ambrosden^  enlarged  the 
ehnreh-yard  and  the  garden  of  the  vicarage,  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  an  estate  originally  designed  to  repair  the  churchy 
gave  a  noble  service  of  communion  plate,  and  ornaments  for 
the  pulpit  and  altar  of  Bicester  parish  church. 

Sir  William,  his  son  and  heir,  served  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Woodstock  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  con- 
siderably improved  the  glebe  lands  and  ornamented  the  church 
at  Arobrosden.  His  only  s<m  waa  the  friend  of  Kennett,  and 
by  his  interest  Sir  William  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Am* 
brosden :  to  which  cireurostance,  connected  with  the  die* 
pute  relative  to  the  estate  withheld  from  the  purfiose  of  1^ 
pairing  the  church,  we  owe  the  valuable  Parochial  Antiqui- 
ties, perhaps  one  of  the  best  collections  any  county  can  beast. 
As  a  tribute  of  respect,  that  writer  has  dedicated  one  of  his 
plates  (the  view  of  the  family  mannon  at  Ambrosden)  to  his 
young  friend.  This  excellent  gentleman  died  before  his  father. 
Sir  William  departed  this  life  Septembers,  1721. 

His  brother  Sir  Stephen  succeeded  him  in  his  dignity  and 
estates;  but  did  not  long  survive  him,  dying  in  April  1/29, 
when  his  eldest  son  by  the  fourth  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Evelyn  of  Long  Dutton,  Bucks,  became  possessed  of  them* 
His  life,  however,  was  not  long  spared,  for  he  died  the  Allow- 
ing September  unmarried. 

About  1727  it  appears  Sir  Stephen  Glyime  was  in  treaty  for 
the  sale  of  the  estates  of  Bicester,  Wretehwic,  and  Ambros* 
den.  They  finally  passed  into  the  possession  |f  the  Tur- 
ners, a  family  originally  of  Leicestershire,  On  the  24th  of 
August  1733,  Edward  Turner,  Esq.  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Geo^gfiJ  I>  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Gregory  Page 
^  and  left  one  son  and  successor.  He  died  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  June  19,  173yr. 
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In  September  l/S^his  son,  Sir  Edward^  married  Cassan- 
dra, daughter  of  William  Leigh  of  Ad«  destrop. ,  Gloucester- 
siiire^  by  whom  be  had  issue.  ^^^^ 

In  the  election  of  1754  Sir  Edward  and  Lord  Parker  ap* 
peared  as  the  candidates  for  the  county  of  Oxfor^^  the  new 
interest^  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  and  Lord  Wenmah  on  the 
old.  To  such  a  height  was  party  spirit  carried,  that  enor- 
mities and  excesses  the  most  flagrant  were  committed  on  both. 
sides.  The  candidates  and  their  friends  visited  every  part  of 
the  county,  and  expended  vast  sums  to  secure  the  interest 
of  the  freeholders.  At  Bicester  Sir  Edward  endeavoured  to 
il^rease  the  nuntber  of  his  partisans  by  converting  many  of 
the  Derby-holds  into  freehold  estates '.  By  these  and  other 
means  the  new  interest  finally  prevailed,  though  not  before  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This  election  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  county,  who  fre- 
<|uently  amuse  themselves  and  their  children  by  accounts  of 
the  Great  Election. 

The  mansion  of  the  Glynnes  was  partly  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
by  Sr  Edward ;  and  the  park  received  considerable  additions 
on  the  we9tem  side  by  the  inclosure  of  many  acres  in  Merton 
parish.  Numerous  gravel-walks,  statues,  and  lodges  orna- 
mented its  lawns  and  woods.  The  young  plantations  and  pro- 
^  gressive  improvements  employed  many  of  the  poor,  to  whom 
Sir  Edward  was  a  constant  and  liberal  benefactor.     He  died 


*  As  Sir  Edward  neither  was  nor  coald  be  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bicester,  and 

cofMeqaently  oonid  not  be  vested  with  any  interest  ia  the  leases,  it  was  pre* 

tended  that  the  Ugal  h«r  w  the  original  lessor  had  relinquished  all  claim  at 

the  instance  of  Sir  Edward.   Bat  there  seems  to  be  a  gesend  suspicion  among 

the  inhabttants  of  Bicester,  that  some  unfair  proceedings  took  place  at  that 

^m^for  great  numbers  of  the  parish  records  were  then  either  taken  away  or 

Jfpff^td,    8i^  Edward  is  believed  to^haT*been  fjffhonqnrable  a  man  to  be 

"^oncemed  in  the  latter  tranaactioo,  and  the  crime  seems  to  have  been  coni- 

aitKdby  some  l«ls  rispeeuble  agent,  H 
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in  the  midst  of  his  useful  career,  October  31,  1766,  and  ^9 ' 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Gregory. 

Tradition  has  currently  reported  that  on  the  death  of  bW 
father.   Sic  Gregory  instantly  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
round  to  all  the  workmen  employed  about  the  plantations, 
walks,  &c.,  and  forbad  them  to  proceed  j— that  every  work  was 
stopped,  and  those  employed  discharged.    Shortly  after,  great 
•part  of  the  timber  in  the  park  and  on  the  estates  was  cut 
down ;  the  materials  of  the  lodges  sold,  and  the  landdisparked 
and  inclosed.     Sir  Gregory  considering  the  house  too  large, 
pulled  down  a  part,  but  afterwards  observing  the  remaining 
structure  unshapely  took  down  the  whole.     Thus  about  ITS 
terminated  the  existence  of  the  mansion  of  the  Glynnes  and 
Turners,   after  having  proclaimed  their  opulence  and  gran- 
deur for  above  a  century.   Cotemporaries  describe  the  structure 
raised  by  Sir  Edward  as  noble  and  magnificent.    Many  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  its  erection  were  concerned  in  its  de" 
molition,  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  walls  were  not  drym 
many  places.     Two  trees  planted  at  its  extremities  attest  its 
extent,  and  the  reverberation  of  its  hollow  vaults,  conjoin(|/^^^. 
^ith  the  neighbouring  solitary  moat,  serves  to  remind  the  con- 
templative  stranger  of  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  grandeur. 

In  August  17(1^^  Sir  Gregory  on  succeeding  to  the  estates 
of  his  great-uncle  and  godfather.  Sir  Gregory  Page,  by  his  will  ^ 
and  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  signature,  added  to  his  own  the 
name  and  anna  of  Page.    The  spl^ldid  P^aSision  of  Black-  ^ 
heath  he  sold  to  John  Cator,  Esq|  who  shortly  after  diyosed 
of  it  in  lots  by  auction.  ^^  ^7  ^T 

Sir  Gregory  was  married  January  178|(to  Frances^  daughter 
of  Joseph  HowelL  Esq.,  of  Elm,  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had 

Sir  Gregory  Osborne,  his  successor,  born  Sept.  28^  1785. 

Fran( 
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Ann  Leigh  Glly,  bom  August  9,"  1 79 K^    ^* 
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Prands  l^iam  ^rtin^  born  Febt^iiry  15^  1794.  ^    M 

'^  Gregory  PaglyTuraer  gitl^  his  houae  !h  Portland-  ^rC  4   ^ 
place  in  1805^ij^jp^ft]|ii3eveiii|^^^  was  chos&i  mender  of  y^^-^^^^^4itif 
for  Thirsk^  in  Yorkshire^  in  1784,  which  nb  re-  -/ 


presented  till  his  death.  ItKwas  sud  that  having  stood,  and 
lost,  a  trial  with  the  maker  of  an  iron  bridge  over  a  stream  in 
his  garden,  which  amounted  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  the 
chagrin  on  this  event  occasioned  his  death.  On  examining  his 
secreture  his  executors  found  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred 
guineas.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Bicester. 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum^ 
in  addition  to  the  seven  hundred  pounds  settled  on  Lady 
Turner  at  the  time  of  marriage;  ten  thousand  pounds  to  hia 
second  son,  and  ten  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  his  daughters. 
The  bulk  of  his  landed  and  fimded  property  he  settled  on  his 
ddest  son  Sir  Gregory,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds.  The  net  produce  of  the  landed  property 
is  about  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  per  annum  7. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Annals  of  Bicester ,  tf  c* 

CiRCJL  634.    Bicester  founded. 

873.  Battle  fought  with  the  Danes  near  Graven«-hill  by 
Ethelred  and  Alfred.    The  Danes  gain  the  victory. 

Circa  912.  Old  Town  of  Burencester  destroyed  by  the 
Danes. 


7  Gentleman's  Mag.,  March  1805.    . 
N 
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1 1 5  6.    Henry  1 1 .  grants  a  charter  of  gf  mleges-  to  the  ncn 
of  the  honour  of  WallK^fbrcl,  in  which  Bicester  is  included. 

llg^    Gilbert  Basset  founded  the  monflp^of  St.  Edburg. 

1 193.  A  tournament  on  Bayards  Green.  The  following  is 
the  letter  by  which  King  Richard  permitted  it  to  be  held  :— 
*'  Richard  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  To  the  Reverend  Father 
in  Christ,  Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.,  greet- 
ing. Know  that  we  have  permitted  tournaments  to  be  held 
in  England  in  five  places ;  between  Sarum  and  Wilton,  between 
Stamford  and  Warrenford, between  Warwick  andKennelworth, 
between  Brackley  and  Mixbury,  and  between  Blie  and  Tytchill, 
yet  so  that  thepeaceof  the  land  be  not  broken,  nor  damage  done 
to  our  forests ;  and  an  Earl  who  shall  tourney  there  shall  pay 
us  twenty  marks;  a  Baron  ten  marks;  a  Knight  who  has  land 
shall  pay  four  marks;  and  a  Knight  who  has  no  land  shall  pay 
us  two  marks.  No  foreigner  shall  tourney  there.  Wherefore 
we  command  you  that  on  the  day  of  the  tournament  you  shall 
provide  at  each  place  two  clerks,  and  your  two  Knights  to  ^^ 
ceive  the  oath  from  the  Earls  and  Barons  for  their  satisfaction 
concerning  the  said  sums,  &c." 

These  tournaments  were  brought  into  England  during  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  mudi  encouraged  by  the  martial 
disposition  of  the  people,  and  their  tendency  to  increase  the 
king's  revenues.  The  mischiefs  attending  them  were  so  great 
that  they  were  shortly  prohibited  by  the  popes,  and  imder  the 
penalty  of  denying  the  offenders  Chrbtian  burial.  Though 
restrained  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  under 
the  penalty  of  the  heirs  of  the  offender  forfeiting  their  estates, 
the  custom  was  not  abolished  until  the  reign  of  Edward  111* 
Another  tournament  was  held  here  in  the  33dof  H^iry  III. 

1215.  The  tyranny,  rapacity,  and  lechery  of  John  hav' 
ing  rendered  him  odioas  and  contemptible  to  his  subjects,  the 
barons  flew  to  arms,  and  after  severed  meetings  adjourned  to 
Brackley,  whither  the  king  sent  messengers  to  learn  their  de- 
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mands^  which  they  delivered  in  a  schedule  afterwards  called 
Magna  Charta.  After  some  opposition  and  delay  the  kii^ 
was  obliged  to  agree  and  sign.  During  these  negociations 
this  part  <tf  the  country  was  the  passage  between  the  mes- 
sengers. 

1265.  These  parishes  commanded  to  send  out  four  or  five 
men  each,  according  to  their  population,  to  meet  at  Oxford 
three  weeks  after  Easter,  and  thence  to  march  to. Kennel- 
worth  against  the  rebellious  barons.  The  men  marched  under 
Robert  Gifford. 

1326.  These  parts  much  concerned  in  the  revolution 
which  finally  deposed  Edward  II.  and  elevated  his  son  to  the 
throne* 

1355.  May  25.  The  king  grants  his  licence  for  the  build- 
ing and  endowment  of  an  hospital  in  Bicester. 

1377.  King  Richard  II.  grants  a  licence  to  Sir  John  de 
Worthe  for  a  fair  and  market  in  Biggenhul,  in  Bicester. 

Circa  1400.     The  parish-church  built. 

Biggenhul  market  and  fair  confirmed  to  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  John  Felmersham,  lordis  of  the  manor. 

Robert  Brooks  obtains  letters-patent  for  a  market  in  Bices- 
ter Bury-end,  which  afterwards  assumes  the  name  of  Market- 
end  ;  and  Bi^enhul  Monday  market  is  discontinuedt 

1535.     Bicester  monastery  visited. 

Circa  1536.  Surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
the  Prior  and  Monks  obtain  pensions. 

1538.  The  monastery  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
King's  brother. 

1540.  Letters-patent  granted  to  Roger  More  and  his  wife, 
conveying  the  land,  house,  and  appurtenances  of  the  late 
priory  to  them  and  their  heirs.  32  Henry  VIII.' 

1555.    On  Easter  Sunday  a  priest,  sometime  a  monk  of 

*  Michaelis  Record*  Rot  44. 
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Ely  and  of  Bicester,  named  William  Braneh,  alias  YUmetf 
with  a  wood*knife  wounded  another  priest  as  he  was  iniius- 
tering  the  sacrament  to  the  people  in  St.  Margaret's  churchy 
in  Westminster^  for  which  fact  the  said  William  Flower,  the 
24th  of  April,  had  his  right-hand  smitten  off;  and  for  opi- 
nions  in  matters  of  religion  was  bamed  in  the  Sanctuary  nigh 
to  St.  Margaret's  church-yard  *• 

1634.  The  heralds  visit  Oxfimbhire.  Cadwalader  Coker's 
arms  are  confirmed,  together  with  those,  of  the  OxfordBhire 
gentry:  at  the  same  time  a  special  entry  b  made,  that 
Richard  Clements  of  Bicester  is  no  gentleman,  and  Richard 
Clark  no  gentleman,  and  that  they. disclaim  arms'. 

During  the  protectorate  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  hare 
visited  Bicester,  and  slept  one  night  at  a  house  near  the 
market-place,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Medcalf. 

1666.  A  summer  of  excessive  drought  induces  Mr.  John 
Coker,  lord  of  King  Vend,  to  re-open  St.  (dburg's  Wel^ 
whose  waters  flow  abundantly. 

1678.  April  28.  <<  A  terrible  tempest  of  lightning,'  hail, 
and  rain,  which  continued  several  hours,  burnt  much  corn/ 
some  barns  and  out-houses,  and  killed  many  cattle;  abo 
spoyled  several  persons,  and  had  like  to  have  destroyed  the 
whole  town  ^."— •The  buildmgs  destroyed  are  supposed  to  hate 
stood  at  the  back  ^  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Wi^ord. 

1683.  October  d.  An  earthquake  felt  all  over  Oxford- 
shire and  the  midland  counties  K 

1695.    Kennett's  Antiqiuties  of  Bicester,  See,  published. 

1698.    The  large  gallery  in  the  church  built ^ 

1704.  The  small-pox  raged  so  dreadfully  in  Bicester  that 
it  nearly  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  market;  insomuch  that 


•  Stow'g  Annalesy  626.  >  Harleian  MSS.  No.  1557. 

«  Quarto  Pamphlet,  1678.  •  PbilotopbicalTraiii,No.3ai< 

*  Wardeos'  book. 
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gnsB  grew  in  the  market-place^  and  it  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  green  meadow.  The  market  has  never  since  recovered 
its  importance^. 

*  1 7 1 8.  Sir  Edward  Longueville  broke  his  neck  at  Bicester 
rtures'. 

1 724.  A  sudden  and  terrible  fire^  occasioned  by  the  chim- 
ney of  Thomas  Harris  and  Richard  Bakeri  which  in  about 
three  hours  consumed  and  destroyed  ten  dwelling-houses^  be- 
side ware-houses^  malt-houses^  stables,  and  out-houses^  in  all 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  bays  of  buildings,  and  con- 
taining great  quantities  of  malt,  barley,  beans,  oats,  tobacco^ 
flax^  hemp,  hay,  candles,  household  goods,  wearing  apparel^ 
&c.;  the  loss  whereof,  as  near  as  can  be  computed  by  able 
and  experienced  workmen^  amounted  to  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  eight'^ 
peiice.  Several  of  the  sufferers  obtained  relief  by  a  petition 
presented  to  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood^. 

1730.    A  large  fire  in  King's-end^  which  consumed  many 

houses. 

174^1  Mr.  Raymol^  (a  hemp-dresser)  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  to  oppose  tlie  prSgress  of  the  Pretender^  which  are 
supposed  to  have  cost  that  gentleman  five  hundred  pounds  '^. 

1752.  The  Pest  House  built  ^for  the  accommodation  of 
those  infected  with  the  small-pox''. 

1754.    Meeting  of  the  candidates  Sir  E.  Turner  and  Sir 


f  Commanication  by  Mr.  T.  Harris. 

*  Ly80DS*«  Buckinghamshire*  Art.  f^oivcr/on.— >Sir  Edward'i  ettato  in  that 
village  had  been  sold  to  Dr.  Radcllfe  about  six  years  before. — The  races  were 
held  in  KiDg's-end  field. 

t  PetHion  now  remaining  in  the  ^anjls  of  Mr.  T.  Harris,  a  desoendant  of 
one  of  the  sufferers. 

>•  The  residence  and  manufactory  of  Mr.  Raymond  was  on  the  sita  of  tha 
house  DOW  occupied  by  Mr.  Davis. 

H  QontmunicatJQD  by  Mr,T»  Hairiiw 
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James  Dashwood  at  Bicester^  for  the  purpose  of  caiiTassnig 
for  the  county  representaition". 

1758.     Bicester  Field  enclosed. 

1763.    The  King  of  Denmark  passed  through  Bicester. 

June  19.  Began  raining  and  continued  mosdy  wet  weather 
till  the  beginning  of  February  1764^  and  a  perpetual  flood 
from  November  to  the  beginning  of  February^  a  period  of  fif- 
teen weeks  '^ 

1765.  Augusts.  A  dreadful  storm^  and  the  church  on 
fire  by  lightning. 

1774.  November  21.  Bowden^  a  shoe-maker,  barba- 
rously murdered  by  his  journeyman  George  Strap,  who  beat 
out  his  brains  with  a  hammer  as  he  sat  at  work  late  one  even- 
ing. Strap  was  executed  at  Oxford,  and  his  body  given  to 
the  surgeons'^ 

1789.  The  town  illuminated,  and  great  rejoicings  on  the 
King's  recovery. 

1793.  The  French  revolutionary  Government  having  coun- 
tenanced seditious  and  treasonable  practices  among  the  dis- 
affected in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  on  January  8,  and  an  association  entered  into  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  for  the  purposes  of 
''  holding  out  in  their  own  practice  an  example  of  respectful 
submission  to  the  laws ;  endeavouring  to  bring  to  punishment 
all  who  by  their  writings  or  actions  should  in  any  manner  dis- 
turb the  public  peace ;  and  assisting  the  civil  power  on  every 
occasion  that  should  require  their  interference."  And  to  show 

"  In  the  eofuing  election  the  numbers  of  votes  stood  as  follows  :—•  Wen- 
man  2013,  Dashwood  2014,  Parker  lA^A^  Turner  18d3«  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Coker  supported  Wenman  and  Dash wooa  with  the  iFotea  of  twenty-one  inhabi'* 
tants  of  Bicester. —>Seven  of  Sir  Edward  Tamer's  votet  in  Bicester  were  struc1( 
off  on  scnitiDy«— Gougfa's  Pamphlets,  Bod.  Lib.  Oxford, 

**  Memorandums  on  the  lid  of  the  Parish  Register, 

()  Inscription  on  Bowden's  graTe-stone, 
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their  detestation  of  seditious  writers^  the  day  was  closed  by  the 
burning  of  the  effigy  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Paine  on  the 
Market-hilL 

)  794.     Bicester  "King's-end  Field  enclosed. 

1795.  The  first  stage-coach  firom  Bicester  to  London. 
•  1798.  This  country  being  threatened  with  domestic  fac- 
tion and  foreign  invasion^— -in  conformity  with  the  example  of 
the  principal  towns  in  England^  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  Company  of  Volmi- 
teers^  for  the  protection  of  the  government  and  maintenance  of 
tranquillity.  The  establishment  consisted  of  a  captain^  lieu- 
tenant, ensign,  three  Serjeants,  and  sixty  privates;  the  arms 
and  accoutrements  only  were  found  by  Government,  but  every 
other  expense  was  either  defirayed  by  themselves  or  drawn 
from  a  fund  raised  by  subscription.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens 
this  company  was  dissolved ;  but  when  in  1803  the  country 
was  again  menaced  by  invasion,  the  inhabitants  once  more  re- 
sumed their  arms,  and  a  more  eflfective  company  was  formed^ 
consisting  of  one  captain-commandant,  two  lieutenants,  one 
en8ign,sixserjeants,  six  corporal8,and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
privates.  Each  of  the  volunteer  corps  were  commanded  by 
Henry  Walford,  Esq.,  and  they  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
publicly  the  thanks  of  the  inspecting  field-officers  for  their 
regular  musters  and  proficiency  in  military  tactics.  Their  per* 
mament  duty  was  marked  by  similar  honours,  and  they  were 
reported  '^  fit  to  join  troops  of  the  line.^'  This  company  was 
dissolved  in  1807  "*. 

1803.     Bicester  Bank  established,  under  the  firm  of  Kirby 
md  Tubb. 

1810.    The  eastern  gallery  in  the  church  erected. 


M  Communicated  by  Mr.  W.  Ball. 
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AN  INQUIRY 

INTO 

THE   HISTORY    OF 


A  MILITARY  STATION  OF  THE  DOB  UNI: 

The  Site  of  which  now  forms  a  Part  of  the  Field 
belonging  to  the  Parish  of  Wendlebuiyj  in  the 

CouKiT  of  Oxford. 
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ALCHESTER. 


Thbrb  is  a  natural  curiosity  in  the  mind  of  man  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  first  drew  his  breath  or  Providence  has  fixed  his  residence; 
and  if  any  particular  spot  is  rendered  memorable  by  vestiges 
of  ancient  magnificence  or  traditionary  splendour^  his  curiosity 
U  excited  in  a  greater  degree.  But  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
itance  of  time  in  which  these  remains  flourished^  the  paucity 
of  writers  and  the  want  of  authentic  documents  increase  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  and  too  often  after  an  ez« 
tensive  reading  and  laborious  investigation,  the  mind  of  the 
inquisitive  is  thrown  into  the  wild  regions  of  conjecture. 

These  observations  particularly  apply  to  those  ancient  relics 
of  Roman  greatnessfound  in  the  meadows  of  Wendlebury  Field, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Bicester,  which  revolving  centuries 
have  universally  regarded  as  the  remuns  of  a  once  flourishing 
city,  known  by  the  name  of  Alchbster.— To  investigate  this 
opinion^-to  afford  a  view  of  the  various  conjectures  of  those 
writers  who  have  professedly  treated^  or  incidentally  touched 
upon  this  subject,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  most 
probable  period  when  the  station  rose  to  eminence,  and  fell 
to  ruin-^is  the  object  of  the  present  inquiry. 


Passing  over  every  supposition  relative  to  the  appearance  of 
the  face  of  the  country  in  which  Alchester  was  situated,  either 
^  it  presented  itself  to  the  aborigines,  or  the  Roman  armies. 
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it  may  be  remarked  that  the  first  historical  notice  which  can 
be  relied  on  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  principal  districts 
now  denominated  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire^  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Claudius^  (A.  D.  43,) 
were  called  Bodunni^  or  Dobuni,  a  name  descriptive  €t  their 
low  or  deep  situation^  and  said  by  Kennett  to  be  derived  from 
the  British  word  bodun  signifying  deep';  but  according  to 
Camden  coming  from  DufFen  (Dwjn),  a  word  in  the  same 
language  of  similar  signification;  because^  inhabiting  for  the 
most  part  a  plain,  and  valleys  encompassed  with  hills^  the  whole 
people  took  their  denomination  from  thence.  The  word  Dob 
is  observed  in  a  late  ingenious  treatise  to  mean  stream,  and  in 
the  same  work  en,  land,  is  shown  to  have  been  often  varied  to 
an  or  tm.  Thus  the  compound  term  Dobuni  may  be  inferred 
strictly  to  signiiy  a  race  possessing  land  on  river-sides,  or  a 
people  who  are  stream-borderers  *• 

The  Dobuni  are  introduced  to  our  notice  as  a  nation  nb- 
jugated  by  the  Caiiieuc/^kmi,  a  warlike  people  who  inhabited 
part  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hertford. 
The  distance  of  the  Cattieuchlani  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
Dobuni  were  few  in  number,  or  distracted  by  divisions,  so  that 
their  more  powerfiil  neighbour  was  enabled  to  subdue  and 
tyrannize  over  them  '•  While  in  this  wretched  condition,  and 
unable  to  regain  their  independence,  Bericus  a  British  chief, 
supposed  to  be  a  person  of  distinction  among  the  Dobuni, 
was  expelled  his  native  country  for  some  factious  intrigues, 
and  fled  to  Rome  ^,  where  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Britain,  perhaps  se- 
cretly offering  the  alliance  and  assistance  of  that  people.  This 


>  paroch,  Antjq.  p.  3.       *  Beauties  of  Oxfordshire,  p.  3.        3  Camdeo. 

4  Carte  sopposen  that  Bene  was  deprived  of  his  estate  and  expelled  his 
country  by  the  Cattieuchlani  when  they  subdued  it.  History  of  EngUiMi, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  ]oa 
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cDterprue  being  resolved  upon,  a  nuiberdiu  army  was  ordered 
to  be  conducted  out  of  Gaul  into  Britain,  by  Aulua  Plautius^  a- 
wise  and  valiant  general  of  consular  dignity,  with  orders  to  ao- 
quaint  the  emperor,  if  he  met  with  great  opposition,  that  he 
might  come  to  his  assistance.    When  the  soldiers  first  under- 
stood the  object  of  their  destination,  they  expressed  much  re* 
Ittctance,  and  objected  to  making  war  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
world;  so  little  was  Britain  known :  nor  was  it  without  di£B- 
culty  that  their  general  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  him.— • 
Their  army  was  finally  embarked  in  three  divisions,  and  landed 
without  accident  on  the  British  island. 

No  opposition  appearing  firom  any  of  the  states  on  the  sea- 
eoast,  Plautius  marched  his  army  up  the  country  $  and  imme- 
diately the  Dobuni  (who  are  sud  to  have  declared  they  con- 
sidered none  enemies  but  the  Cattieuchlani)  submitted  them- 
sdves,  and  were  received  under  the  Roman  protection;  and  as 
a  proof  of  their  new  masters'  favour,  Cogidunus  their  prince 
Was  not  only  confirmed  in  the  government,  but  his  territories 
extended.  Thus  early  did  this  tribe  fiirther  the  views  of  the 
masters  of  the  world,  in  contributing  their  assistance  to  en- 
slave their  native  country ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  with 
regard  to  themselves^  that  they  only  exchanged  one  slavery  for 
another  ^ 

The  policy  of  the  Romans,  as  much  as  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending their  friends  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  nations, 
led  the  Propraetor  to  select  and  fortify  permanent  stations  for 
his  troops  ;  and  it  is  likely  some  of  these  were  chosen  in  or 
near  the  British  towns,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preserving 
the  property  and  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants  \ 


*  Henry's  History  of  firitaio,  vol.  u  p.  31.    London,  1805. 

*  Carte  supposes  that,  from  the  early  subnission  of  the  Dobuni,  and  the 
iounadiate  ueoeasity  of  leavipg  a  garrison  to  protect  the  country,  this  place 
vas  the  first  station  in  Britain  occapied  by  the  Romans,  and  thente  denomt- 
oftted  Alcbester.    History  of  JBngland,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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The  presamption  is  therefore  very  fair^  that  socli  was  the 
origin  of  Alchester^  originally  a  British  town  belonging  to  the 
Dobuuiy  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Cattieuchlani^  and  selected  by 
Aulas  Plautius  as  a  convenient  station,  whereby  he  might  be 
able  to  repel  the  incursions  of  that  people,  and  pursue  them 
with  success  as  f&r  as  Buckingham,  or  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 
This  conjecture  vnll  be  found  more  plausible  on  reflecting  that 
the  usual  fortifications  of  a  British  town  ^  would  afford  the 
Roman  soldier?  an  immediate  security  against  the  assaults  of 
an  enemy  in  an  unknown  country :  it  also  accounts  for  their 
choice  of  such  a  low  situation,  so  contrary  to  their  usual  sta- 
tions, and  agrees  with  the  opinion  of  Kennett  in  ascriUng  its 
origin  as  a  Roman  fortress  to  Plautius*. 

The  name  of  Alchester,  by  which  the  ruins  of  this  station 
or  diy  is  known,  was  imposed  by  the  Saxons — written  in  that 
language  Gklboaajcep,  and  signifies  an  old  town  or  Roman 
military  work  9. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  situation  of  the  stadoDs 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  Itineraries,  has  produced  many  dis- 
putes among  antiquaries  who  have  endeavoured  to  ascertdn 
these  points :  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  Alchester  is  not 
without  its  difficulties ; — ^but  the  following  may  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  opinions  advanced  on  the  subject. 

I.  Mr.  Salmon  attempts  to  prove  from  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
tonintu  that  this  station  was  the  Roman  Isanavaiia ;  and  the 
arguments  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  this  opinion  are 
drawn  from  the  different  statements  of  the  number  of  milo 
and  stations  between  Lactodorum  and  Benonis^  in  the  second 


'  VfhioX  the  Brilons  call  a  town  is  a  tract  of  woody  country  surroonded  bf 
a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  secarity  of  tbemseNei  and  eaitle  against  the  incur- 
siond  of  their  enemies.  Csesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ▼.  c.  81.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  surrounding  country  answering  this  description  at  the  timeof  Uie 
Roman  invaftion. 

*  Paroch.  Antiq.  p.  5*  >  Camden's  Britannia. 
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and  sixth  journeys  of  Antoninus.    This  variation  he  considers 
impossible  to  be  accounted  for^  unless  it  be  allowed  that  there 
were  two  branches  of  the  road^  which  passed  through  different 
stations  and  met  at  those  points ;  and  this  opinion^  he  says^  is 
countenanced  by  the  Iters  themselves^  one  of  which  (Iter  2) 
only  mentions  the  intermediate  station  of  Bennavenna,  and 
describes  its  <Ustance  from  Lactodorum  as  twelve  miles,  and 
from  thence  to  Benonis  as  seventeen,  making  the  whole  di- 
stance tweiity^nine  miles ;  whereas  the  other  (IterG)  describes 
Lanavaiia  and  Tripontfum  as  intermediate,  and  makes  the  di- 
stance to  be  thirty- three  miles.   Hence,  though  lie  grants  that 
there  is  no  demonstration  that  Alchester  was  ever  called  Isafia- 
vatiOf  yet  its  distance  from  Lactodorum  nearly  agreeing  with 
tbe  numbers  c^  the  itinerary,  and  the  certainty  of  there  having 
been  a  military  way  leading  from  that  place  into  Oxfordshire 
pci&ting  towards  Alchester,  has  induced  him  to  form  the  con- 
dosion,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  those  who,  content 
to  travel  in  the  old  road,  have  agreed  with  Camden,  making 
hanavaiia  the  same  station  as  Bennavetma,  though  thereby 
they  are  obliged  to  expunge  four  miles  from  the  Itinerary  *\ 

IL  Dr.  Stukeley  considers  this  place  as  the  '^  undoubted 
Alauna  of  Ravennas,''  and  that  even  the  original  name  is  pre- 
served in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Launton ' ' .  The  Doctor 
adds,  <^  whether  the  present  name  be  Alcester  as  retaining 
any  thing  of  the  Latin,  or  Aldcester  signifying  the  old  city,  I 
dispute  not,  but  think  it  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  Allectus/' 

**  Saimoo's  Survey  of  England.    Oxfordshire,  p.  449. 

"  Sttikeley*8  kinenuriomCariosum,  toL  i.  p.  41 ,  London,!  776.  It  is  surprising 
tbat  a  writer  so  intelligent  as  Mr.  Brewer  should  assert  that  '*  Dr.  Stukeley 
*>nn1y  supports  the  notion  of  this  place  deriving  its  appellation  from  Allectus, 
tad  is  desirous  of  finding  an  allusion  to  Carausius  himself  in  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Caversfield.*'  (Beanties  of  Oicfordshire,  p.  536.)  Nothing  is  more  in- 
correct :  the  fiict  is,  Mr.  Brewer  fonnd  the  above  passage  in  Cough's  Camden, 
and  instantly  transcribed  it  into  his  own  manuscript,  without  oooe  consulting 
Stukeley's  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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—Richard  of  Cirencester '%  Baxter,  and  Horaky'V*^^^ 
have  agreed  with  Stukeley  in  considermg  this  place  as  the 
Alauna  of  the  Romans. 

III.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Histoty  of  Alchester 
supposes  this  place  to  derive  its  oripn  and  appellation  from 
Allectuswho  slew  the  Emperor  Carausius,  in  the  neig^bonriog 
pluns  of  Caversfield :  and  that  having  fixed  on  it  as  the  dnrf 
seat  of  his  government,  he  called  it  after  his  own  name  AUecti' 
Casirum,  or  the  dty  of  Allectus.  Hence  he  supposes  that  the 
present  name  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  former,  occasioned  bj 
the  introduction  of  a  strange  language  and  the  lapse  of  ages  '^ 

From  the  foregoing  opinions  it  is  evident  that  nothing  decisive 
can  be  obtained  on  this  subject.  The  conjectures  of  Salmoo 
appear  deserving  of  attention,  as  they  are  founded  on  the  di- 
stances of  the  Itinerary ;  yet  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
site  of  most  of  the  stations  is  still  disputed  ;  and  even  ad* 
mitting  Stoney-Stratford  to  stand  on  or  near  the  spot  of  the 
ancient  Laciodorum^  the  distance  from  thence  to  Alchesler  d 
much  more  than  twelve  miles,  except  they  are  allowed  to\)e 
computed  miles,  and  varied  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  sub- 
sequent stations  of  Tr^xmiium  and  Benonis.  Stukelej's 
opinion  is  sanctioned  by  such  respectable  names  thsC  it 
cannot  fail  of  creating  attention,  especially  when  it  is  recol- 

>•  Iter  18.    Fram  EborMomf  York,  thnragh  the  middk  of  ib«  »lnd  to 
Clmuentum, 

Biwmms,  Cleycetter,  by  High  Crofs,  Northftinpioiuhire!. 

TWpofiltiifii,  Sbowei  near  Lutterworth,  Letoestenhire,  11. 

JfoiuMrM,  Towcester,  NorthemptoDshire,  18. 

JEtia  CQiirap  Aldoetter  near  Bioeter,  16. 

Dundnuh  Dorebetter  Epiicopi,  Durmam  Stipeiidaruif  Oxoa,  15. 

Tamesif  Stretley  onThamM,  by  Goreing ,  Berk%  jS.— Stukeley,  vol.  i.  ]>.1S7' 
»  lUvennai.  Secunda  pen  Britaaiiiai  TiniMM^Dr.GelenippoeetKiiiiitoB' 
JUnma,  Aulcester.— Hortley,  p.  498. 
«i  HUtory  of  Alcheiter,  printed  at  the  end  of  Kumet^i  Aotiqojti#i. 
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lected  that  Richard  of  Cirencester  might  have  access  to 
documents  not  now  in  existence.  But  it  must  he  admitted, 
ootwithstanding  the  above  opinions,  that  the  conjecture  of 
the  anonymous  author  has  been  generally  treated  with  respect. 
Yet  were  it  even  possible  to  establish  either  of  the  former;  still, 
if  this  place  v^as  any  particular  favourite  of  Allectus,  its  name 
might  be  changed  by  him  to  AUecti  Castrum,  It  is  how- 
ever no  more  than  justice  to  add,  that  the  latter  conjecture 
is  more  ingenious  than  probable  i  that  it  has  no  historical  sup- 
port, and  entirely  rests  on  a  presumed  affinity  of  names. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  Roman  power  iii  Britain,  the 
Dobuni  appear  to  have  remained  in  quiet  subjection'^;  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  cS  the  paternal   care  of  that  government. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  receiving  instruc- 
^n,  these  provincials  made  rapid  progress  in  civilization,  and 
considerably  improved  in  the  arts  and  sciences.    Their  huts 
itvre  succeeded  by  handsome  and  convenient  habitations^- 
theirtowns  and  cities  formed  into  regular  streets,  and  defended 
by  strong  fortifications.     In  these  improvements  we  are  war- 
ranted to  conclude  Aichester  had  its  share,  and  without  doubt 
had  attained  some  consideration  before  the  days  of  AUectus, 
A.  D.  294.     However,  the  anonymous  writer  is  of  a  different 
(^pinion,  and  ascribes  both  the  building  and  fortifying  of  the 
place  to  Caius  Allectus,  immediately  on  his  rebellion  against 
Carausius ;  ^^  that  in  case  he  should  be  put  to  the  worst  at  the 
^-side,  either  by  his  late  master,  or  by  Constantius  who  was 
coming  to  reduce  Britain  to  the  Roman  governitient,  yet  he 
might  have  where  to  reinforce  himself  in  the  main  land;''  for 
which  purpose  he  is  supposed  to  have  previously  secured  a 

^  Ueory,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 2a  A.  D.  80.  Agricola  andeavoured  to  ctTilixe  the 
BritoDs  by  accastoming  them  to  a  more  pleasant  way  of  living :  he  exhorted 
^^<in  to  build  houses,  temples,  courts,  and  DMrkat-places;  and  was  so  success- 
fttl  that  io  a  short  time  every  town  and  city  abounded  with  them. 

O 
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oommuiucation  with  the  sea,  through  the  towns  of  *^  ABsford, 
Allinton,  and  Allingham  '^/'  ' 

The  same  writer  says,  **  In  the  forefrant  of  AUchester  AI- 
tectus  built  a  sconce  or  watch-tower,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
appe^  in  a  plot  of  meadow  ground,  where  in  our  days  (A.  D. 
1620)  hath  been  digged  up  much  Roman  money,  brick,  and 
tile,  and  pavement  of  curious  and  wrought  tile,  of  about  the 
bigness  of  sixpence,  being  delicately  laid  there.  Before  the 
tower  was  an  inward  hollow  place,"  (perhaps  a  foss  or  ditch,) 
^^  called  a  Tyslanicufn^'^f  in  which  a  military  engine  called 
Bulla  was  kept,  made  broad -headed  like  a  plough -staff,  and 
designed  to  beat  off  the  enemy  from  the  walls/'  This  engine 
imparted  its  name  to  the  tower. — *'  To  guard  his  city  and 
sconce  without,  and  to  break  the  incursions  of  horses,  Allec- 
tus  reared  up  a  bank  of  earth  some  two  or  three  miles  in  length 
on  th^  south-west  part  of  the  city,  that  the  enemy  mif^ht  not 
draw  back  wings  upon  him ;  a  good  part  whereof  may  still  he 
seen  in  Wendlebury  parish  '^/' 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  more  accurate  ideari 
the  form  and  extent  of  tlie  city  than  that  which  is  si^ggested 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  explored  the  site  with  the 
utmost  attention,  and  thus  describes  it :  The  city  wai  fenced 
with. a  bank  and  ditch  all  round.  It  is  a  square  of  one  thou- 
sand feet,  each  side  itandiug  on  the  four  cardinal  points ,  these 
sides  are  easily  discernible  at  the  corners,  at  each  of  which 
the  country- people  say  stood  a  tower  to  defend  it;  and  chat 
the  brook  also  originally  ran  round  it.  The  street  that  passed 
from  north  to  south  is  still  visible,  as  is  the  other  that  ran  in 
the  contrary  direction,  meeting  the  Akeman  in  its  way  from 


*<^  History  of  Alchester,  p.  656. 

*7  Kennett  fayt,  "  What  the  writer  means  by  l^slanicum  I  apprehend  v\A, 
iiur  can  I  be  informed."' p.  7.  >*  History  of  Alchester,  p.  683, 684. 
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Langford.  Witliout  doubt  there  were  other  streets;  but  they 
have  not  left  sufficient  vestiges  to  be  dbtinguished.  Great 
fottiidatioiis  are  known  to  be  in  the  meadows  all  around^  espe* 
cially  north  and  eastward^  on  both  sides  of  the  Akeman-street. 
On  the  west  of  the  city,  a  little  distance  from  the  city  ditch, 
is  an  artificial  hill,  called  Castle  Hill,  fidl  of  Roman  bricks, 
stones,  and  foundations.  I  att^tively  considered  the  place— 
the  circuit  is  very  plain  andddinable;  it  wasa  square  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.  I  guess  there  has  been  originally  some  considerable 
building  in  the  middle  of  an  area  or  ccnirt, — whether  a  prssto** 
rium  or  temple  might  probably  be  ascertained  by  digging. 
The  edge  of  the  area  is  very  distinct  on  the  meadow,  by  the 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  grass^  the  one  of  which  is  grey,  the 
other  green ;  but  the  main  body  of  th^  building  did  not  reach 
so  fax,  but  lies  in  a  great  heap  of  rubbish,  much  elevated  and 
of  less  extent.  Before  it,  to  the  south,  has  been  another  area, 
paved  with  a  bed  of  gravel,  at  least  one  hundred  feet  broad, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  a  curious  person  who  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  digging  this  plot  would  find  it  well  worth  his  while '^. 
In  the  spring  of  1766  a  very  considerable  opening  was 
made  into  this  mount  by  Mr.  Penrose  the  proprietor  of  the 
meadow  (perhaps  in  consequence  of  Stidieley's  observations) ; 
afid  the  following  is  a  minute  account  of  the  discoveries  made 
at  that  time.  ^'  The  workmen  began  in  the  south-western  part ; 
and  after  digging  through  one  foot  and  a  half  of  old  brieks  and 
tiles,  and  through  four  feet  of  ashes  mingled  with  human  bones, 
came  to  a  paved  ground  covered  with  fine  gravel.  Pursuing 
this  for  seven  or  eight  yards,  they  reached  the  walls  of  the  Prse- 
torium :  these  were  standing  about  three  feet  in  height.  Going 


**  Stakeley^B  Itin.  II.  vol.  i.  p.  42.  Strangers  maj  find  the  ruins  Hi  a  niea- 
dow  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Bicester  to  Oxford  ; 
xmI  on  the  eastern  bank  of  »  small  rivulet  which  crosses  the  high-way  about 
li^f  a  mile  frona  Wenlllebiiry,  and  one  mile  and  three  quarters  from  Bicester. 
The  city  extended  over  the  rising  gfound  on  the  easK 

o2  % 
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along  the  outride  of  the  wall  about  twenty  or  durty  feet  to- 
wards the  north-western  angle,  they  eame  to  an  opeiung  in  it 
which  appeared  to  be  a  door-way,  and  waa  about  eight  feet 
in  breadth.  At  this  opening  they  b^an  to  enter  the  biulding, 
and  immediately  discovered  a  Roman  pavement,  raised  about 
four  feet  from  the  level  of  the  meadow,  and  appearing  to  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  compass  of  the  building.  This  pave- 
ment consisted  of  tesselbe  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the 
square,  bearing  different  colours,  neatly  cemented  together, 
and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  mortar. 

'^  Beneath  and  on  one  ride  of  the  discovered  pavement  was 
found  a  Roman  hypocaust.  It  was  a  low  room  of  one  foot 
and  a  half  in  height,  floored  with  small  pieces  of  cemented 
brick,  and  supported  \nth  a  great  number  of  little  pillars. 
These  were  two  or  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  had 
heaps  of  ashes  between  them.'* 

The  same  writer  says,  ^'  The  rite  of  the  caatnim  is  a  very 
damp  triangular  meadow,  bounded  by  a  curving  brook  on  the 
west  and  south :  the  mount  rises  about  eight  feet  in  height, 
nearly  covers  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  seems  originally  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  slight  ditch. 

^'  The  station  and  town  of  ^/ta*  Casira  was  placed  upon  a 
very  disadvantageous  site,-— a  low  ground,  and  a  damp  soil. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  foun- 
dations beneath,  and  the  adscititious  earth  above.  This  ap- 
pears sufficiently  evident  from  the  level  of  the  meadows  around 
it,  particularly  of  the  neighbouring  station.  They  are  all 
above  one  yard  and  a  half  lower  in  the  level  than  the  other. 
The  site  of  the  city,  damp  as  it  is  at  present,  must  have  been 
much  damper  formerly,  and  nearly  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
swampy  meadows  in  its  neighbourhood^.'' 

The  closest  investigation  at  the  present  day  can  add  little  to 
the  A>regoing  accounts.    With  copies  of  the  engravings  illus- 

_  _ ^ ♦  ■ 

•*  Wbitaker*t  Maoehflster,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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trattng  Stukeley's  Description  of  Aldchester  in  his  hand^  the 
present  writer  carefully  examined  every  spot  mentioned  (in 
the  month  of  June  1814) ;  andj  as  far  as  he  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining,  found  the  statements  generally  correct.  The 
land  had  been  lately  inclosed,  and  the  divisions  occasioned 
by  the  planting  of  new  hedges  had  rendered  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  mudi  less  conspicuous  than  formerly.  They  are, 
however,  still  discernible  by  the  elevation  of  the  ground.  That 
which  led  from  north  to  south  may  be  traced  by  a  hed^ 
planted  on  its  western  side.  The  street  which  crossed  it  about 
the  centre  of  the  city,and  ran  from  east  to  west,  may  be  known 
by  its  elevated  site,  and  the  circumstance  of  a  new  hedge  on 
the  south  side.  The  ditch  in  front  of  the  hedge  is  cut  through 
the  foundations  of  several  brick  edifices,  but  whether  they 
formed  parts  of  small  streets  cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  passed  through  the  mid- 
dle of  this  field :  the  site  is  quite  evident  by  the  change  hi  the 
odour  of  the  soil ;  that  without  the  walls  being  of  a  reddish 
cast,  while  that  within  is  extremely  rich  and  black,  probably 
from  the  nitrous  particles  and  animal  salts  lodged  in  it.  Part 
of  the  foundation  of  this  wall  may  be  seen  in  the  ditch  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  is  cut  through  the  angle  of  some  build- 
ing projecting  beyond  it.  These  foundations,  from  their  age 
and  exposure  to  the  weather,  are  become  quite  rotten,  though 
in  many  other  parts  single  bricks  may  be  found  as  sound  and 
perfect  as  when  first  made.  The  earth  abounds  with  broken 
pieces  of  pots  imd  vessels  formed  of  Various  sorts  of  coloured 
earth,  red,  green,  and  blue,  as  when  viewed  by  Dr.  Stukeley; 
nor  is  it  unfrequent  for  the  plough  to  draw  up  large  bricks 
and  stones,  though  the  spot  has  formed  part  of  Wendlebury 
common  field  for  centuries.  Great  numbers  of  coins  are  still 
found  *%  known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Al* 

9*  Many  of  the  mhabitaots  in  this  neighbourhood  have  Hi  differeot 
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Chester  pennies;"  the  inscription  on  many  is  very  le^k: 
The  mount  presents  a  oon»iclerabIe  elevation,  and  perhaps  for 
many  years  to  come  will  afford  the  inquisitive  stranger  the 
best;  means  of  ascertaining  the  spot  once  distinguished  by  the 
abode  of  Roman  power  and  magnificence. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Alchester  says,  *'  In  the  midst 
of  that  ploughed  field,  Mckesier,  one  Fynmore  a  husband- 
man of  Wendlcbury,  ploughing  very  deep,  lighted  upon  a 
rough  round  stone,  which  being  digged  out  was  found  to  be 
hollowed  within,  and  seamed  and  cemented  together ;  and 
being  opened  there  was  nothing  found  therein  but  a  green 
glass  of  some  three  quarts,  full  of  ashes  close  stopped  up,  with 
lead  over  the  mouth,  which  warrant  it  to  be  the  urna  or  burnt 
ashes  of  some  great  man."  This  person  the  author  sup^Kises 
to  have  been  Carausius,  '<  slain  hard  by.''  At  the  time  of 
Stukeley's  visiting  Alchester,  this  stone  was  used  as  a  |Hg- 
trough  at  Wendlebury,  and,  as  he  says,  *' had  remained  i» 
ever  since  Dr.  Plot's  time."  The  cavity  he  describes  as 
one  foot  in  diameter  and  nine  inches  deep.  It  was  after- 
wards placed  in  the  garden  wall  of  the  rectory ;  but,  having 
been  removed  some  years  ago,  is  now  lost,  though  some  of  the 
present  inhabitants  perfectly  remember  it*^. 

obtaiaed  considerable  namben  of  theM  coios.  Mr.  Bond,  tometime  rector  of 
Wendlebury,  was  furnished  by  hi*  parishioners  with  great  numbers.  KeDDCtt 
himself  says  he  bad  nearly  one  hundred  ;  but  the  largest  collection  erermail^ 
was  by  Mr.  Lee,  once  proprietor  of  Bignal-farm :  perhaps  the  bestcoltectioQ 
at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Howse,  the  landlord  of  a  small  inn  at  Wen- 
dlebury. 

M  The  same  writer  says.  "  A  piece  of  the  mouth  of  the  glass  was  sent  me 
this  year,  1622,"  together  **  with  a  piece  of  brass  money  found  ia  Alchester, 
bearing  the  name  and  stamp  of  DoMiNtCAH.  Auo.  Gbrma.*' — ^In  andther  plsee 
he  says,  *'  George  Maund  of  Chesterton,  gentlenaan,  brought  me  a  piece  of 
money  there  found  bearing  the  picture  snd  name  of  Constantine,  who  vts 
second  from  Allectus ;  on  the  right  side  whereof  was  this  inscription,  Cov- 
stantinus  Augustus,  and  on  the  other  side  the  portraiture  of  a  oastle,  bar- 
ing the  bun  and  stars  in  chief  above  it,  and  having  some  wofd  on  the  coin  by 
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As  the  situation  of  the  city  was  low^  probably  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  considerable  ditches^  which  at  once  secured  it 
from  inundations  and  the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  Dr.  Stukeley 
says,  *'  It  deserves  to  be  called  urbs  prceiensis,  and  may  be 
supposed  rather  a  pity  of  pleasure  than  strength."  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  extent  of  the  walls  that  it  was  not  large  j  un- 
less we  suppose  that  an  unfortified  suburb  surroimded  it :  and 
this  supposition  may  receive  some  countenance  from  the 
Doctor's  assertion  of  ^'  the  adjoining  meadows  still  remain- 
ing full  of  foundations  ^^"  But  after  all^  it  is  much  safer  to 
receive  no  further  idea  of  its  extent  and  importance  than  the 
definable  site  will  warrant. 

The  Akeman-street^  the  principal  vicinal  way  in  this  county, 
fttsed  close  by  the  north  sfde  of  this  city;  andj  together  with 
tbe  other  roads,  afforded  a  free  communication  with  every  part 
of  the  country.  These  roads,  the  work  of  the  Roman  legions 
in  times  of  peaee,  present  to  the  admiration  of  succeeding 
ages  a  matchless  proof  of  their  strength  of  discipline  and  their 
habits  of  industry.  The  Akeman-street  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  either  with  or 
without  a  raised  bank,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  demanded.  Its 
prc^ss  is  described  by  Kennett  as  follows  : — '^  Coming  down 
the  hill  from  Tuchwic-ground,  it  passes  along  the  common 
road  from  Aylesbury,  over  the  vale  which  gives  name  to  the 
village  of  Mersh,  leaving  some  traces  of  a  stony  ridge,  visible 
and  useful.  Crossing  the  ri\-ulet  at  Stcanford*^,  or  Worden- 
pool,  it  enters  Oxfordshire  by  Ambrosden,  then  ascending 
Blackthorn-hill   ran  in  the  present  Bicester  road^   till   in 

the  side  of  the  cast]e,-^to  nay  judgement  it  was  Gallitas  ;  it  it  at  this  day  the 
^nas  of  the  castle  of  Waliingford.  P.  695.  Kennett  supposes  the  latter  in- 
scription was  written  OALL. . .  .ITAS,  for  Gallbha  CinrAt,  the  city  of  Wai- 
'iogford.  p.  12. 

*»  lUn.vol.  I.p.  41. 

**  So  caUed  from  the  passage  being  pitched  or  paved  with  stones. 
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Wrech wic  *^-green  (which  was  formerly  the  common  field  in 
that  manor)  it  turns  to  the  left-hand^  and  proceeds  by  the 
north  side  of  Graven-hill  wood,  in  the  way  leading  to  Lang* 
ford^  bearing  close  to  the  north -side  of  Alchester,  and  from 
thence  proceeds  tp  Chesterton  and  Kirklington  town's-end ; 
passing  the  river  Charwell  near  Tackley,  and  thence  in  « 
straight  line  till  it  enters  Blenheim-park>  which  it  quits  in  a 
direction  for  the  village  of  Stunsfield^  on  a  raised  bank.  Here 
altering  its  form^  though  still  (even  traditionally)  retaining  its 
name,  it  goes  over  the  river  Evenlode,  and  passes  nearWilcot 
and  Ramsden;  then  to  Astally,  over  Astwel^bridge,  and 
through  the  fields  to  Broadwell-grove,  where  it  is  scarce  visi- 
ble. Passing  Broadwell*grove  the  outlines  are  more  bold  imd 
perfect^  and  the  road  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  into  Glou<« 
cestershircj  and  thence  towards  Bath,  the  old  Akemancestre." 
He  proceeds :  ^'  The  city  of  Alchester  having  had  for  ^ 
long  time  a  fixed  garrison  of  Roman  forces  occasioned  other 
roads  to  be  formed  for  a  convenient  communication  with  other 
stations/'  Of  tbes^  the  most  apparent  leads  over  Otmore^ 
which  has  been  (as  observed  by  P|ot)  evidently  paved;  and 
points  towards  Calleva  or  Wallingford :  hence  the  country-r 
people  succeeded  in  persuading  Camden  that  this  road  was 
the  original  Akemaurstreet.  Another  branch  may  be  traced 
^'  decIiniQg  from  the  Akeman-street  at  Chesterton,  and  passr 
ing  through  Middleton  Stoney,  (where  there  is  a  large  barroWj^ 
probably  a  tumulus  or  sepulchre  for  the  dead,)  whence  falling 
into  Wattle-bank  or  Avesditch,  this  road  might  lead  to 
Banbury.  Another  of  these  streets  left  the  Akeman-street  on 
the  east  side  of  the  brook  j  then  passing  through  Langford- 
ground,  cutting  the  lane  which  leads  to  Bicester  on  the  south 
side  of  Candle-meadow*^,  thence  passed  through  the  lower 

*s  Aocieatly  written  Wrecbroych. 

^  A  meadow  to  named  from  its  being  charged  with  furnishing  a  candle  of 
liimii  for  9De  of  the  altars  in  tb0  convcBtwal  charcl^  io  Bicester. 
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end  of  Dunkin's-ground  *?  (where  upon  the  late  digging  of  a 
pond  has  appeared  the  plainest  evidence  of  a  paved  way)^  and 
continued  its  course  through  Lanton,  went  on  to  Stratton^, 
and  from  thence  to  Buckingham,  till  it  reached  the  old  Lac- 
todorum,  or  Stoney  Stratford/' 

Such  appear  to  be  the  best  accounts  which  at  this  distance 
of  time  can  be  collected  relative  to  the  station  of  Alchester, 
and  the  different  roads  by  which  it  was  approached.  Were  it 
required  to  affix  the  period  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
city  attained  its  greatest  prosperity,  it  would  be  proper  to  se- 
lect that  which  intervened  between  the  reign  of  Carausius, 
A.  D.  284,  and  Constantine  the  Great^  A.  D.  337.  At  that 
time  historians  represent  the  British  province  abounding  in 
cities  and  towns,  possessed  of  elegance,  wealth,  and  power. 
The  loss  of  its  revenues  and  the  boldness  of  its  fleets,  while  se- 
parated from  the  empire  by  the  rebellion  of  Carausius  and  Al- 
lectus,  might  induce  the  Romans  to  magnify  its  importance; 
but  the  circumstance  of  its  monarch  being  able  to  defy  the 
whole  power  of  the  emperors,  proves  that  those  representa- 
tions are  not  unworthy  of  credit. 

In  the  long  period  of  tranquillity  which  followed  the  sup- 
pression of  that  rebellion,  the  castles,  forts,  and  walls  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  British  province,  were 
80  much  decayed  that  they  afforded  little  defence  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons,  who  penetrated  into 
the  interior  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  A.  D.  364.  Various 
generals  having  failed  in  expelling  these  invaders,  Theodositts 
was  appointed  commander ;  and  his  success  and  subsequent 
policy  attest  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment.     Heame  sup- 


^  Formerly  this  groond  wst  r  part  of  Uie  ponestioDt  belooging  to  the  mn- 
ecitors  of  the  writer,  who  for  many  age*  had  a  comiderable  estate  in  the  neigh- 
IxMiriog  village  of  Merton,  and  lie  buried  in  that  chureb. 

f  StrattoD  is  so  called  from  being  placed  on  a  Roman  street.  Kenn.  p,  IS, 
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poses  that  ^^he  garrisoned  Alchester^  A,D.  SG?,  theti  a  large 
and  well-fortified  city,  with  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
disciplined  men.  That  he  also  set  guards  upon  the  frontiers, 
ordered  divers  watches  on  the  highwap,  and  fixed  small 
garrisons  or  camps  at  Stunsfield,  Round  Castle  near  Bladon^ 
and  at  Coombe/'  In  another  place  the  same  author  asserts 
that  Alchester  was  occasionally  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
Theodosius  during  the  time  he  governed  Britain,  and  that  a 
subordinate  officer  had  a  hall  or  palace  erected  at  Stunsfield. 
These  observations  arose  firom  a  tessellated  pavement  having 
then  been  lately  discovered  at  that  place  % 

The  opinion  of  Heame  was  afterwards  controverted  by  a 
Mr.  Pointer,  in  a  pamphlet  in  which  he  maintained  that  Al- 
chester never  was  die  station  of  Theodosius,  but  of  the  diffe- 
rent generals  who  commanded  in  these  parts  subsequent  to 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Allectus.  He  also  ascribes  the  Stuns- 
field pavement  to  a  general  of  the  latter  '^. 

However  there  may  be  a  disposition  to  regard  the  period  of 
the  Roman  power  with  complacency,  their  maxims  of  policy 
and  goverfm^ent  were  not  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  pro- 
vinces. Professedly  a  military  government,  their  first  object  was 
to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  their  arms,  and  commit  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  province  to  the  valour  of  the  legions.  The  num- 
bers of  the  latter  were  daily  recruited  from  among  the  flower 
of  the  youth,  who  when  once  enrolled  were  taught  to  con- 
sider the  camp  as  their  home,  imd  their  only  hope  of  ad- 
vancement to  rest  on  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  their 
commanders,  and  a  strict  attention  to  military  discipline. 
Hereby  they  became  alienated  from  the  peculiar  interests  of 


«•  Hcinie  OB  Ibe  Stwisfield  PftTement,  pubi  ithcd  with  Ufand't  Itin.  vol.  ▼f^i* 
!•  Pointer>t  Account  of  the  Stuosfteld  PftTement,  Owm.  1713,— From  these 

writers  it  appears  that  the  coins  found  at  Alchester  hate  chiefly  been  those  of 

Claudius,  Pfobus,  Allectus,  and  Diocletian. 
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their  countiy,  and  desirous  only  of  supporting  the  government. 
The  arts  of  luxury  also  which  were  introduced  among  the 
provincials,  tended  to  depress  and  enervate ;  and  the  daily  ex- 
hibition of  strangers  raised  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices 
in  the  state,  while  they  were  studiously  depressed,  introduced 
a  carelessness  of  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  a  desire  of 
personal  gratification  only.  So  that  when  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  recall  the 
distant  legions,  without  spirit  to  defend  their  posseffiftions  the 
provincials  became  the  prey  of  the  first  daring  invader. 

The  period  of  the  Roman  government  in  Britain,  from  the 
invasion  of  Aulus  Plautius  (A.  D.  43)  to  their  final  departure 
in  the  reign  of  Honorius  (A.  D.  420),  comprises  the  space  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  during  which  Alches- 
ter  attained  and  preserved  some  degree  of  consideration.  That 
day  now,  however,  fast  approached  which  would  reduce  it  to 
its  primitive  insignificance : — ^To  mention  the  circumstances 
connected  herewith,  as  far  as  our  scanty  materials  will  admit, 
is  all  that  remains. 

The  immense  hordes  of  barbarians  which  assailed  the  em- 
pire on  every  side,  together  with  the  perpetual  calls  of  the  go- 
vernment for  new  levies  of  troops,  which  were  immediatdy 
destroyed,  announced  to  the  unhappy  provtucials  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  Roman  power.     But  in  no  part  of  that 
vast  state  were  these  portentous  appearances  regarded  vrith 
greater  terror,  or  their  effects  more  speedily  felt^  than  in 
Britain.     The  inhabitants  beheld  the  retiring  legions  with  dis- 
may and  despair ;  and  before  they  had  finally  abandoned  the 
island,  trade  had  ceased,  and  every  mechanical  pursuit  was 
given  up ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  necessary  art  of  ma- 
sonry had  so  much  decayed,  that  the  Britons  were  unable  to 
rebuild  the  broken  wall  of  Severus,  or  repair  their  decaying 
cities,  without  Roman  skill  and  assistance, 
^hen  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Britons  invited  the  Saxons 
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to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and 
PictSy  and  these  allies  afterwards  treacherously  sought  to 
seize  upon  the  country,  the  British  cities  afforded  their  in- 
habitants some  security  against  the  first  attacks  of  the  enemy, 
and  allowed  tliem  time  to  recover  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  perfidy.  Perceiving  that  the  successive  multitudes 
which  continually  reinforced  the  Saxons  could  aim  at  nothing 
less  than  the  entire  conquest  of  the  country,  they  nobly  re- 
solved to  defend  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Committing 
their  cause  to  the  sword^  they  engaged  in  several  desperate 
conflicts,  and  the  prosperous  or  adverse  state  of  the  war  daily 
added  discipline  and  experience  to  their  valour. 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years  the  Britons,  under  irarious 
leaders,  maintained  a  vigorous  struggle  against  the  numerous 
hosts  of  Saxons  who  assailed  them  on  every  side.     The  Bri- 
tish fortresses  for  a  lotig  time  retarded  their  progress;  and  the 
natives  perceiving  their  desperate  situation,  took  every  local 
advantage  of  hill,  forest,  and  morass.     Success  at  first  was 
extremely  doubtfiil :  the  brave  Ambrosius  (A.  D.  490)  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  long  sustiuned  the  fortunes  of 
his  country.     His  courage  was  only  equalled  by  his  peraeve- 
ranoe;  and  from  his  assumption  of  the  command  to  the  battle 
which  terminated  his  life  (A.  D.  508)  his  exertions  were 
crowned  with  success.    To  encourage  the  Britons^  he  visited 
every  part  of  the  country  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy^ 
and  animated  their  resistance  by  his  eloquence  and  example. 
In  these  military  excursions  it  is  probable  that  Alehester  was 
not  neglected,  and  Kennett  supposes  the  encampment  of  his 
army  on  the  rising  ground  of  Ambrosden  is  still  preserved  in 
the  name  of  that  village. 

A.  D.  516.  The  renowned  King  Arthur  served  under  this 
prince^  and  succeeded  to  his  honours  and  dangers.  In  twelve 
successive  battles  the  discomfited  Saxons  felt  the  severity  of 
British  vengeance ;  but  their  final  success  attests  that  th^ 
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gradually  giuned  ground.  Cerdic  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom ;  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  counties 
were  occupied  by  the  Angles  (A.  D.  560),  not  however  until 
the  country  was  entirely  desolated,  and  the  cities  and  fortresses 
destroyed.  The  few  Britoas  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
abfect  slavery ;  and  desolation  and  barbarism  spread  itself  over 
the  face  of  a  land  lately  highly  cultivated  and  polished. 

Historians  represent  in  strong  colours  the  various  cruelties 
exercised  by  Pagan  Saxons  on  British  Christians.  Their  priests 
are  described  as  slain  before  the  altars ;  their  bishops  as  driven 
from  their  flocks ;  and  their  churches  as  entirely  demolished. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  original  inhabitants  is  said  to  have 
been  exterminated,  and  their  language  eradicated :  indeed, 
the  whole  country  was  so  much  depopulated  and  desolate,  that 
a  few  years  after  the  Saxons  were  settled  it  bore  the  appear* 
snce  of  one  newly  discovered  and  colonized,  so  much  had 
these  thrown  every  thing  into  astate  of  uncultivated  nature''* 

The  ruins  of  some  of  the  strongest  edifices  in  Alchester  re- 
mained until  after  the  settlement  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom, 
when  these  were  demolished  by  Birinus  the  -Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, and  the  materials  used  to  build  and  fortify  a  town 
near  its  site,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  which  was 
named,  after  its  founder.  Burin- ceastre.  Time  has  gradually 
softened  its  name  and  improved  its  buildings,  but  Bicester 
must  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  strong  and  massive  walls  of  the 
Roman  city'*. 

What  scattered  fragments  remained  were  used  by  succeed* 
ing  ages  as  a  quarry  to  furnish  bricks  and  stones  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  wretched  huts  and  villages.  Wendlebury, 
Chesterton,  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  all  conspired  to 
blot  out  its  existence  from  the  earth.     The  lapse  of  ages 

*™— ^i^i——i^>—^—^^^-^i^— —————— ^■¥—^——1^—  ■  »     I       ■    I       I       ■       III    ■■■.   ■  fcii    ■  » 

**  Gibboo*!  Dediae  and  FaU  of  tb«  Roman  Empire,  vol.  ri.  p.  323-337, 
ISmo,  London  1807.  Henry's  Britnin^  vol.  i.  p.  125-133.  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  3U. 
'*  Kennett,  p.  28. 
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silently  crumbled  its  scattered  masaes  to  atoms,  the  immdations 
of  the  adjacent  stream  washed  away  ks  banks  and  filled  up  its 
ditches^  and  the  efforts  of  husbandry  eradicated  all  traces 
of  its  streets ;  thus  leaving  the  memory  of  its  former  state  to 
be  preserved  by  the  tradition  of  a  strange  people,  entirdy 
ignorant  of  Roman  greatness,  and  perfectly  careless  of  Roman 
arts. 

The  uncertainty  that  must  attend  all  conjectured  respecting 
the  population  of  a  British  Ronmn  city,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  its  edifices,  public  and  private,  has  induced  the  writer  to 
pass  over  the  subject '*•  It  ought  however  to  be  remarked, 
that  as  two  British  churches  are  mentioned  in  Oxfordshire'^ 
previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  the  small  number  of  sta- 
tions in  that  county  might  render  it  probable  that  one  of  them 
was  built  in  Alchester. — But  on  this  subject  further  informa- 
tion cannot  be  obtained.-— No  event  of  sufficient  importance 
occurred  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  introduce  the  semi- 
barbarous  historians  of  a  strange  language  and  distant  sera  to 
the  knowledge  of  Alchester.  All  the  Roman  itionumentsof 
learning  of  a  local  nature  perished  in  the  general  ruin ;  or,  if 
any  manuscript  survived  till  learning  shed  a  dim  ray  on  the 
gloom  of  the  Saxon  monasteries,  the  lazy  monk  suffered  them 
to  decay  imtranscribed. 

sk  Tbote  who  with  to  obtain  a  daseriptkm  of  a  Britisfa  Roman  city  may 
coniuk  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  collected  most  of  the  descriptioos  giTon  by  the 
Ronuui  writers  on  that  suljectt  toI.  ii.  p.  1 18  to  \23, 

M  When  Augustine  came  into  the  county  of  Oxford,  to  a  Tillage  called 
Curopton,  i.  e.  Long  Cumpton,  Warwickshire,  at  the  edge  of  the  county,  the 
parish  priest  waited  upon  him,  and  complained  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  rp» 
fusing  to  pay  bis  tithes,  opon  which  Augustine  reproved  him,  and  oooTioced 
him  by  a  miracle  of  a  dead  body  raised  from  the  grave;  who  confessed  him- 
self to  have  been  patron  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the  Britons,  and  to  have 
been  excommunicated  for  the  like  defiinlt  above  one  bundled  and  fifly  years 
before.— Kenn.  quot.  Bromptun,  p.  1 3(5. 
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HISTORY  OF  CaRAUSIUS  AND  A1LBCTU8. 

Ths  neighbourhood  and  city  of  Alchester  having  been  sup- 
posed U>  bear  some  relation  to  Carausius  and  Allectus,  a  short 
account  of  these  distinguished  individuals  is  subjoined,  though 
it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  there  is  no  authentic  history 
which  identifies  any  of  their  transactions  with  these  places. 

The  birth  of  Carausius  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Stukeley  asserts  that 
he  was  bom  at  St.  David's,  and  descended  of  the  old  British 
blood' royal :  while  Gibbon  declares  he  was  a  Menapian  of  the 
meanest  origin.  It  is  agreed  that  he  was  a  brave  man,  and 
rose  by  his  merit ;  that  he  had  served  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
and  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  important  station  of  Count 
of  the  Saxon  shore,  the  duty  of  which  was  to  guard  the  sea* 
coasts  from  the  descent  of  the  northern  pirates. 

Gibbon  states  that  the  integrity  of  the  new  admiral  was  lm<» 
mediately  warped  by  his  interest ;  that  he  suffered  the  pirates 
to  commit  their  depredations,  and  then  intercepting  them 
on  their  return^  obliged  them  to  resign  a  part  of  their  spoil^ 
which  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  That  these  circum* 
stances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  Maximian, 
orders  were  issued  to  put  him  to  death;  but  that  the  execution 
of  them  was  eluded  by  his  liberality  to  the  fleet  and  armies 
which  he  commanded;  and  that  these  supported  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  revolt,  and  saluted  him  emperor.  But  a  more 
plausible  imd  favourable  account  of  the  conduct  of  this  hero 
is  given  by  Dr.  Stukeley : — ^aocording  to  him,  the  jealousy 
of  Maximian  was  excited  by  the  reputation  of  Carausius, 
after  he  had  defeated  the  Burgundians  and  Alemains;  and 
secret  orders  being  issued  for  his  destruction^  no  other 
means  of  escape  offered  than  assuming  the  purple,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  the  fleet  and  the  Britons :  and  after 
Maximian  had  tempted  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  and  hazarded 
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an  engagement  on  the  aea^  that  emperor  deemed  it  pradent 
to  respect  bis  claim,  and  acknowledge  him  as  a  cdleagne,  on 
condition  of  bis  continuing  to  defend  the  sea- coasts. 

The  reign  of  Carausius  is  generally  represented  as  benefi- 
cial to  Britain.  He  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  repaired  the  foss  dyke,  founded  Granta,  now  Cam- 
bridge, and  projected  many  public  works.  But  Diocletian 
having  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  Carausius  concluded 
with  Maximian,  and  on  the  great  festival  of  Mars  (March  1) 
appointed  Constantius  Chloris  Caesar  and  governor  of  BritaiOi 
the  honours  of  Carausius  became  insecure,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  prepare  for  war. 

The  friendship  of  the  Franks  enabled  Carausius  to  baffle 
the  whole  power  of  the  empire,  and  for  seven  years  his  fleets 
rode  triumphant  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  northern 
sea.  Yet  he  must  feel  a  secret  dismay  at  the  hourly  accounts 
which  he  received  of  the  preparations  of  Constantius.  Tbe 
stupendous  mole  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  Boulogne,  not 
threw  a  part  of  his  fleet  into  the  enemy's  hand,  while  it  mate- 
rially increased  his  danger,  showed  the  perseverance  and  abi- 
lity of  his  foe.  However,  his  courage  did  not  forsake  him  :  he 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  prepare  every  thing 
necessary  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.  But  while  thus 
engaged  at  York,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  Allec- 
tus,  one  of  his  chief  officers  and  confidents,  who  immediately 
assumed  the  government  and  the  purple. 

The  abilities  of  AUectus  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of 
his  station ;  yet  the  three  years  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Carausius  and  the  descent  of  Constantius  were  dili- 
gently employed  in  fortifying  the  cities  and  securing  the  coasts. 
The  preparations  being  at  length  finished,Constantius  divided 
his'  forces  into  two  parts,  which  he  purposed  to  land  at  oppo- 
site points  of  the  coast,  that  the  attention  of  Allectus  might 
be  distracted.    The  command  of  one  of  the  squadrons  was 
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given  to  the  Prefect  Asclepiodotus^  and  the  other  reserved  for 
himself.  The  former,  setting  sail,  passed  the  fleet  of  Allee- 
tus  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hy  favour  of  a  thick  fog ;  and  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Britain  without  oppasition,  immediately 
burned  his  ships,  that  his  troops  might  have  no  hope  of  safety 
but  in  victory.  No  sooner  was  the  intelligence  communi- 
cated to  AUectus,  who  had  posted  himself  near  London,  than 
he  hastened  to  meet  and  give  him  battle.  This  forced  march, 
however,  had  so  fatigued  and  dispirited  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  speedily  overcome,  and  Allectus  himself  slain.  Desti- 
tute of  a  leader,  the  province  immediately  returned  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Romans,  and  Constantius  was  received  with 
pleasure  and  surprised  with  acclamations. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  genuine  and  authentic  history  of 
Canusius  and  Allectus;  but  it  is  varied  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  History  of  Alchester  in  the  following  way. 

It  is  said  that  Allectus,  being  envious  of  his  master's  ho- 
nours, determined  upon  a  revolt ;  and,  having  collected  his  par- 
tisans, built  and  fortified  Alchester  as  an  inland  town,  *'  that 
he  might  have  where  to  reinforce  himself  in  the  main  land.'' 
That  Carausius,  being  desirous  of  crushing  one  enemy  ere 
another  landed,  marched  an  army  into  this  neighbourhood, 
and  formed  an  entrenched  camp  on  Bayard's-Green.  That 
the  armies  soon  after  met,  and  a  desperate  battle  ensued,  on 
a  plain  about  two  miles  from  Alchester,  in  which  Carausiua 
was  slain,  and  the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Caraus-field  or 
Caversfield.  That  immediately  after  the  battle,  Allectus  aa» 
sumed  the  purple,  and  proceeded  carefully  to  fortify  the  cities, 
and  place  the  country  in  the  best  state  of  defence  against 
Constantius,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  it.  That  among 
the  inland  fortresses  Alchester  occupied  his  utmost  attention, 
and  was  frequently  honoured  by  his  presence  and  court ;  but 
that  much  of  its  consideration  was  lost  after  he  was  sltt^  by 
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Asclepiodotus  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Ekfield^  which  dowd  the 
independence  of  the  British  province. 

Both  these  statements  are  submitted  to  the  judgement  of 
the  reader.  The  writer  of  the  anonymous  History  of  Alches- 
ter  was  evidently  a  man  of  learning,  and  the  History  itself  is 
the  best  specimen  of  his  talents.  Some  credit  is  certainly 
due  to  the  ingenuity  which  so  plausibly  adapted  the  names 
and  events  to  these  obscure  places :  but  the  attention  which 
his  story  has  gained  among  succeeding  writers  may  serve  to 
caution  future  antiquaries  against  being  led  away  by  a  co« 
incidence  of  names. 
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No.  I. 
Lif^  of  Rosamond  Clifford. 

William  Lomospb,  the  grandson  of  the  fair  and  unf(Srtunate 
BosAMOHD  Cliffokd,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  Manor 
of  Bicester^  together  with  the  circumstance  <^  this  neighbourhood 
haring  been  imnediately  connected  with  her  eventful  story,  ren* 
deri  some  account  of  her  life  particularly  interesting. 

This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  who  in  con- 
fiimity  with  the  practice  of  that  age  placed  her  as  a  boarder  in  Grod* 
stow  nunnery,  for  the  purposes  of  education.  According  to  ancient 
writers,  the  females  resident  in  that  religious  house  were  allowed 
considerable  indulgence :  they  were  even  permitted  to  spend 
one  day  in  the  year  at  Godstow  fair,  and  occasionally  to  visit  Med^ 
kif  and  Bmsey,  it  is  supposed  that  Henry  first  saw  Rosamond 
when  she  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  (A.  D.  1 149),  ^^^  ^^ 
prince  himself  very  young.  Now  if  this  account  of  the  discipline 
of  the  nunnery  be  correct,  opportunities  of  overture  were  abun- 
dant :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  Henry  softened  the  fall  of  his 
victim  by  promises  of  honourable  retribution : — but  the  love-pro- 
mises of  a  prince  depend  for  performance  on  political  expediency. 
The  repudiated  Queen  of  France,  Eleanor  of  Guienhe,  held  a 
iceptre  in  her  hand ;  and  the  pretensions  of  ensnared  beauty  and 
subdued  innocence  weighed  trivially  on  the  opposite  side. 

As  the  circumstances  attending  their  connexion  were  either 
tfeated  with  indifference  or  studiously  thrown  into  shade  by  the 
writers  of  that  sera,  an  impenetrable  doubt  involves  the  whole  affair. 
But  according  to  the  best  accounts  it  appears,  that,  afler  Henry  had 
succeeded  in  seducing  Rosamond,  he  constructed  for  her  recep« 
tioo  a  bower  or  retired  dwelling  at  a  short  distance  from  Wood- 
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slock  palace.  Tliis  bailding  is  detciibed  by  Chancer  (who  is  sap- 
posed  to  draw  the  soeneiy  of  his  poem  entitled  "  The  Dream**  from 
that  park)  as  a  white  castle  seated  on  an  eminence  and  adorned 
with  maples.  It  is  probable  that  the  adjoining  gardens  consisted  of 
the  topiaiy  work  so  usoal  with  the  &nci^l  gjardeners  of  that  period : 
and  perhaps  the  remains  of  these  twisted  and  unnatural  alleys, 
together  with  Henry's  amour,  g^verise  to*  those  tales  which  have 
passed  from  father  to  son,  or  rather  from  mother  to  daughter, 
touching  a  bower  erected  by  King  Henry  Ibr  the  reception  of  Fair 
Rosamond,  round  which  he  constmcted  a  labyrinth  so  artfully 
contrived  that  no  stranger  could  possibly  nntread  its  mazes. 
That  here  Rosamond  was  concealed  from  the  jealous  Queen,  till 
hi  a  luckless  boor  that  dreaded  personage  discovered  the  beauty 
at  the  ontward  door  of  the  labyrinth.  Rosamon(f  fled  i  but  in  her 
haste  dropped  a  ball  of  silk,  a  part  of  which  adhering  to  her  foot 
or  garment  acted  as  a  doe.  The  Queen  penetrated  the  recess ; 
and,  though  at  first  struck  by  her  beauty  into  amazemeat,  com- 
pelled her  to  swallow  poison. 

Such  is  the  l^ndary  account.  Rot  none  of  the  ancient  writers 
countenance  the  story ;  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  be« 
lieving  that  Rosamond  died  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Brewer  is  of  opinion  that  she  renounced  all  intercourse  with  Henry 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  England,  and  retired 
to  the  nunnery  in  which  her  happiest  days  had  passed,  and  lived 
there  in  penitence  and  seclusion  several  years.— This  however  is 
directly  contradicted  by  Brompton  and  Knyghton,  both  of  whom 
say  that  she  died  soon  after  the  splendid  apartment  was  built  for  her 
reception  at  Woodstock  \ 

—«■>——■— ——■^—^—■— —^——'—^— —.—».»^>^^w—^— ^1^.1  ^^a— — M^ 

*  Decern  Scriptorei,  p.  1151.  p,2^95, — In  tho  Gent.  Mag.  Uthe  fblkminff 
esCtracC,  pabUshed  firom  a  book  wntten  in  the  fourteenth  century :  **  It  bifel 
that  »he  (Rosamond)  died  and  was  bnried  wbyle  Ihe  Rynge  was  absent.  Wbeo 
be  came  ag«n  be  wolde  se  the  body  in  the  gratre.  And  whanue  the  grave  «b$ 
opeoned  there  tale  an  orrible  tode  on  ber  brest  bytwene  Iter  teetys,  and  a  lout 
adder  b<^irt  hir  bady  about  bir  midle,  and  sbestanke  so  that  the  Kyngte  ne  nono 
other  might  stand  to  se  the  orrible  sight.  ThannetheKyoge  dyde*sbette.agea 
tb«  grave,  and  dyde  wryte  theese  two  vecrsis  upon  y*  grave :  Hie  jmuL  •» 
lomba,  &€.**    Vol.  54,  p.  9'rO. 
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Rosamond  bad  two  bods  by  that  mooarch,  William  Longspe^ 
or  Loogsword  (so  called  from  tbe  sword  he  usually  wore)^  after- 
wards married  to  £la  daughter  and  heir  of  tbe  Earl  of  Salbbory  5 
and  GeofTery  Plaatagenet,  elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York. 

The  body  of  Rosamond  was  interred  by  her  parents  before  tbe 
high  altar  at  Godstow,  and  round  a  costly  monument  were  lights 
directed  to  be  kept  continually  burning;  but  in  ligi  they  were 
removed  by  order  of  Hugh  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  and  her  body 
buried  in  the  Nuns'  Chapter-house.  At  the  Refonnation  her  bones 
were  again  disturbed  and  her  tomb  destroyed^  which  is  said  to  have 
bad  on  it  interchangeable  weauings,  decked  with  red  and  green 
roses^  and  the  picture  of  the  cup  out  of  which  she  drank  the  poi- 
son. This  cup,  however^  Gough  conjectures  to  have  been  a  cha- 
lice, often  found  on  the  coffin-lids  of  ecclesiastics  *.  When  a  Ix^ 
I  accompanied  my  father  to  Godstow  to  view  a  large  stone  coffin, 
said  to  have  been  Rosamond's,  but  apparently  designed  for  two 
bodies,  as  it  was  divided  by  a  ridge  of  stone  running  from  head  to 
foot,  lliis  was  afterwards  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Grose,  and 
inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Nov.  I79K 


No.  II. 

An  account  of  ike  Tenants,  Rents,  and  Services  with- 
in the  Manor  of  Berencester.  1325.  18,  I9,  Ed- 
ward IL 

(TRAlfSLATIOH  ) 

Bemoester.— Persons  holding  hereditarily  by  free  tenure. 

John  lb  Vbchb  and  Agnes  his  wife  hold  one  messuage  and  its 
curtilage,  which  is  between  the  land  formerly  of  ErnmH  Bartlett 
and  the  land  of  John  le  Bakeie.  They  also  hold  one  acre  of  land ; 
whereof  one  half  acre  lies  under  Buchamwey,  between  the  land  of 
Hugh  Eylot  and  the  land  of  William  Hamond  1  and  the  other  half 
acre  lies  in  the  land  which  is  called  Grascroft-fttrlong,  and  extends 

'  ^xford&hire :  Lk-auties  of  England  and  Wales. 
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towards  Cesterton  between  the  land  of  Walter  de  Laog^efe  mi  the 
land  of  William  Hamond;  and  pay  rent  per  annum  one  halfpenny,  at 
Easter  ;  which  messuage  and  its  curtilage  and  land  the  said  John 
and  Agnes  have  by  the  demise  of  Nicholas  le  Rede  and  Anne  his 
wife,  by  their  deed,  paying  rent  for  the  same  to  the  chief  lord  one 

4 

halfpenny  as  aforesaid.  And  they  bold  by  form  of  the  statute,  as 
in  the  court  held  at  Berencester  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  fea^t 
of  Saint  Dionysius,  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
son  of  King  Edward,  is  more  fully  contained  ;  on  which  day  tlie 
said  John  performed  fealty.  The  said  John  also  holds  one  messuage 
and  a  half  yard  land  by  homage  and  fealty,  which  Hugh  atte  Ford 
Chaplain  formerly  held,  and  which  the  said  Hugh  had  by  the  gift 
of  Margery  atte  Ford  his  mother,  who  held  in  capite  the  said 
land  of  the  lady,  paying  rent  per  annum  2j.  6d.  at  four  times  of  the 
year ;  to  wit,  at  the  feasts  of  St.  Michael,  of  the  Nacivi^  of  oar 
Lord,  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  by  equal  portions. 

Geoffrey  de  Langleye,  son  of  the  Lord  John  de  Langleye  lord 
of  BigenhuU,  holds  one  messuage  and  one  yard  land  with  a  meadow 
in  Berencester,  which  is  called  le  Palmersk>nd>  to  wit,  that  messuage 
and  that  yard  land  with  the  meadow  in  Berencester,  and  pays  rent 
for  the  same  per  annum  6i.  at  the  times  aforesaid ;  which  messuage 
and  yard  land,  with  the  meadow,  lio  in  the  field  according  to  the 
following  description  j  to  wit,  one  acre  lies  near  the  Canons'  wall, 
between  the  land  of  John  the  Baker  and  the  land  of  Nicholas  le 
Grey  j  and  one  acre  above  the  HuUe,  between  tte  land  of  the 
Prioress  and  the  land  of  Thomas  son  of  William.  Also  two  acres 
at>ove  Longelond  near  the  Wodewey,  between  the  land  formerly 
of  the  Lord  John  de  Langleye  and  the  Wodewey.  Also  three 
acres  and  a  half  at  the  Fish-pond,  near  the  land  of  Nicholas  le 
Grey.  Also  two  acres  and  a  half  aboi-e  the  Croftland,  between  the 
land  of  the  said  Nicholas  and  the  land  of  the  Prioress  and  the 
land  of  Robert  £ylot«  Also  one  acre  at  the  Mulnewey,  near  the  land 
of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  and  of  the  widow  Alice.  Also  one  acre  at 
the  WoMrelond,  near  the  land  of  John  de  hi  Ford  and  the  land  td 
John  son  df  Walter.  Also  one  acre  lying  between  the  landof  Alioe 
Ueirhicbel  and  the  land  of  Thomas  son  of  William.  Also  one  acre 
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!o  Bodemore,  near  the  land  of  the  Prioress.  Also  three  acres  abof  e 
Hesneford,  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  le  Grey  and  the  land  of 
Simon  le  Frend.  Also  three  acres  at  Fishthoroe,  between  the  land 
of  tbe  widow  Alice  and  the  land  of  Walter  Cavel.  Also  one  acre 
above  Crock  we]  Iforlonge  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  le  Grey 
and  the  land  of  Ralphs  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe  village.  Also  two  acres 
above  Eldeforde,  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  le  Grey  and  the 
land  of  Nicholas  Germayn.  Also  three  acres  above  Hy nacre,  be- 
tween tbe  land  of  the  Prioress  and  the  land  of  Walter  Cavel.  Also 
three  acres  above  Imbelowe,  between  tbe  land  of  Nicholas  le  Grey 
aad  Kyngesmere.  Also  one  acre  above  Haggethorn^  near  the  land  of 
Nicholas  le  Grey.  Also  one  acre  above  Pudwellforlong,  between 
the  land  of  the  Prioress  and  the  land  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas. 

The  meadow  belonging  to  tbe  aforesaid  yard  land  lies  par- 
ticularly as  follows :  to  wltj  Two  acres  and  a  half  above  Rowelowe, 
between  tb&  land  of  the  Prior  of  Berencester  and  the  land  of 
Nkholas  le  Grey.  Also  one  acre  (Henedacre)  lies  in  Kynsedeham. 
Also  three  acres  at  the  Whitheyes,  between  Helenesmede  and  tbe 
land  of  tbe  Lady  Prioress.  Tbe  Prior  of  Berencester  holds  two 
acres  of  land  of  the  aforesaid  yard  land,  which  he  had  in  exchange 
{habuU  in  escambio)  of  Walter  de  Langleye ;  and  they  lie  to- 
gether at  Eldeford  in  the  North  Field,  between  the  land  of  Nicho- 
las Grermayn  and  the  land  of  Nicholas  de  Saford. 

John  son  of  Thomas  Abbod  holds  by  a  certain  indented  writing 
made  to  Thomas  Abbod  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  in  tbe  name  of 
Agnes  formerly  Prioress,  and  of  her  Convent,  one  messuage  with 
its  cartilage,  where  he  dwells,  which  is  situated  between  tbe  messu- 
age which  Robert  le  Webbe  formerly  held,  and  the  gable  of  tbe 
capital  messuage  which  H.  the  Smith  formerly  held;  and  pays  rent 
per  annum  I2d.  and  suit  of  court.  The  said  John  holds  another 
messuage  with  its  curtilage,  where  he  dwells,  by  a  certain  indented 
writing  made  in  the  name  of  Isabella  formerly  Prioress,  and  of  her 
Convent,  to  Thomas  Abbod  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  messuage  which  Henry  the  Smith  formerly  held 
and  the  great  gate  of  the  Lady  Prioress,  and  pays  rent  for  the  same 
per  annum,  at  the  end  of  tbe  yeai;,  35.  6d.  and  suit  of  court.  The 
same  John  holds  one  piece  of  ground  opposite  to  the  ground  be- 
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longing  to  his  messoage,  at  the  end  of  the  cow-boose  of  the  Ladf 
Prioress,  where  there  used  to  be  ingress  and  egress  to  the  croft  c^ 
the  Prioress  from  her  nianor  j  and  pays  rent  for  the  same,  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Michael,  2d,  And  holds  without  a  deed,  under  the  name  of 
Matilda  and  her  Convent,  and  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  John 
lawfully  begotten,  one  messuage  with  the  ground  pertaining  there- 
to, which  formerly  Boger  le  Mayne  held  near  the  messuage  of  the 
Lord  of  Bigenhull,  which  he  holds  of  the  Prioress.    They  hold 
also  by  the  same  writing  ten  acres  of  land  of  the  said  Prioress  in 
the  Field  of  Berencester ;  whereof  two  acres  lie  at  Bldeford,  be- 
tween the  land  of  the  Prior  of  Berencester  and  the  land  of  Nicho- 
las de  Saford ;  and  one  acre  and  a  half  and  one  rood  lie  abofe 
Morforlong,  between  the  land  of  Gilbert  de  Stratton  and  the  land 
of  Nicholas  le  Mays  and  one  rood  lies  at  Levenchesdich,  betweea 
the  land  of  the  Lord  of  Bigenhull  and  the  land  of  John  Mich ;  and 
two  acres  and  a  half  lie  above  Lysthynacre,  of  which  half  an  acre 
lies  between  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Lyncoln  and  the  land  of 
Hamond. . . . ;  and  one  acre  lies  between  the  land  of  the  fsaid  Ha- 
mond  and  the  land  of  John  atte  Ford ',  and  one  acre  lies  between 
the  land  of  John  Cavel ;  end  one  acre  called  Cuttacre  lies  above 
Mangethorn,  between  the  land  of  John  Pines  and  the  land  of  Agnes 
le  Blake,  and  half  an  acre  lies  near  Buchamwey,  between  the  land 
of  John  atte  Ford  and  the  land  of  John  Mich ;  and  half  an  acre  liea 
there  between  the  land  of  William  Cavel  and  the  land  of  Bobert 
Michel ;  and  half  an  acre  lies  there  between  the  land  of  John  Knight 
and  William  Cavel ;  and  one  acre  lies  above  Goldforlong,  between 
the  land  of  the  Lord  of  Bigenhull  and  the  land  of  Bobert  Michel^ 
and  he  pays  rent  per  annum,  at  four  times,  IO5.  6d. 

Bobert  son  of  John  le  Smith  holds  one  messuage  near  the  court 
of  the  Lady  Prioress ;  and  pays  rent  for  the  same  per  annum,  at  the 
aforesaid  times,  Ss,  and  suit  of  court. 

William,  son  of  John  Squier,  holds  one  messuage  with  its 
curtilage,  to  himself  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten, by  a  certain  indented  writing  made  in  the  name  of  Agnel 
Prioress  of  Markyate  and  her  Convent ;  which  messuage  with  the 
curtilage  belonged  formerly  to  Hugh  Coci  of  Berencester ;  and  be 
pays  rent  for  the  same,  at  the  aforesaid  times,  2f .  and  suit  of  Miit, 
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John  Goldes  holds  two  mesnu^ea  and  four  acres  of  land :  wheie- 
of  one  acre  lies  above  Bucbamwey  between  the  land  of  Nicholas 
de  Saford  and  theland  of  Robert  Thames ;  and  one  acre  lies  at 
MeUewejsend  between  the  land  of  John  Ozvel  and  the  land  of 
John  de  Aston  i  and  one  acre  lies  above  Nynacre,  between  the  land 
of  the  Ladj  Prioress  which  Peter  Galewei  holds,  and  the- land  of 
Andrew  le  Rooke ;  and  half  an  acre  lies  above  the  Milleweysend* 
between  the  land  of  John  de  Aston  and  the  land  of  Nichdas  le 
Saford ;  and  half  an  acre  extends  unto  Twyseledwey,  between  the 
land  of  the  Prioress  and  the  land  of  Andrew  le  Rooke.  And  he 
pays  rent  for  the  same  per  annum>  at  the  aforesaid  times,  ris,  and 
suit  of  court. 

Sam  of  the  Rente  of  the  Free  Hereditary  Tenante  34$.  7^. 
Whereof  85.  8|  J.  is  for  the  lime  of  St.  Michael :  85. 7id*  for  the 
time  of  the  Nativity:  8f.  Sd.for  the  time  of  the  Aununctation:  and 
81.  6^.  for  the  time  of  the  Nativity  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist. 

Free  Tenants  of  Cottages  for  the  term.of  their  lives. 

Matilda  the  Taylor  (leTaillur)  holds  by  Court  RoU  one  messu- 
age with  ite  curtilage,  for  the  term  of  her  life  ;  and  pays  rent  for 
the  same  per  annum^  at  the  four  times  aforesaid^  4f.  and  suirof 
court. 

Isabella  Mandi  holds  one  messuage  with  its  curtilage,  by  Court 
Roll,  for  the  term  of  her  life ;  and  pays  rent  per  annum,  at  the 
aforesaid  times,  2s.  and  suit  of  court. 

John  Mooekes  and  Matilda  his  wife  hold  by  an  indented  writing, 
for  the  term  of  their  lives,  one  messuage  with  its  curtilage,  and  pay 
rent  per  annum  3s,  and  suit  of  court. , 

John  the  Baker  and  Christiana  his  wife  hold  by  indented  writ- 
ing, for  the  term  of  their  lives,  four  houses  with  the  curtilage ;  and 
one  oven,  with  customary  suit  for  the  same :  and  they  pay  rent  per 
aoDum,  at  the  times  aforesaid,  Qs,  and  suit  of  court.  Sum  18^. 

Lands  of  the  Domains  let  for  the  term  of  life. 

John  Abbot  holds  for  the  term  of  his  life,  by  Court  Roll,  one  acre 
and  one  rood  of  land,  as  th^y  lie  in  the  field  in  five  parcelsj  whereof 
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0116  rood  lies  between  the  land  of  Nidiolas  the  Buliff*  of  BigenbuU 
and  the  land  of  Robert  Michel)  of  BigenhoU,  and  extends  as  hr 
at  Oldedich  $  and  another  rood  lies  between  the  land  of  the  afore- 
said Nicholas  and  the  Uuid  of  John  Rooke  above  Shottedown^  and 
eateods  above  Longelond ;  and  another  rood  lies  between  the  land 
of  Robert  Michell  of  Berencester,  and  extends'as  fax  as  Longelood; 
and  another  tood  lies  near  the  land  of  Nicholas  aforesaid  of  Bigen- 
hull,  and  extends  above  Oldedich  1  and'another  rood  lies  at  the 
lower  end  of  Oldedich,  near  the  gap  between  the  land  of  Nicholas 
at  the  bridge  and  the  land  of  Robert  Ejlot.  And  he  pays  rent  for 
the  tome  per  annom,  at  the  times  aforesaid,  IB^. 

The  same  John  holds  for  the  term  of  his  life,  by  Court  Rollj  ten 
acresand  oneroodof  land,  which  John  Paber  formerly  held :  where- 
of six  acres  and  a  half  lie  in  Rydiforlong  in  the  Ridemor  near  Oxen- 
fordwey,and  half  an  acre  lies  aboveOverdemershlond ;  and  one  acre 
and  a  balf  and  one  rood  lie  together  near  Cattacre,  between  the 
land  of  Walter  Sebem  and  the  Brodewey,  which  leads  cowaidi 
Bikenhnll  $  and  half  an  acre  lies  above  Cuttacre,  between  the 
land  of  William  Hamond,  slave  born  of  the  Lady,   and  the 
land  of  William  le  Blake }  and  half  an  acre  lies  above  Magethoro 
near  the  land  of  Nicholas  de  Safoid,  slave  born  of  the  Ladf  |  and 
four  roods  of  land  lie  above  the  Staneputtes,  between  Roger  leReve 
and  the  land  of  John  James;  and  one  rood  lies  beyond  Overlonglood, 

between  the  land  of  Roger  le  Reve  and and  one  acre  lies 

in  the  Netberbrecb,  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  le  Reve  and. . . . 

The  same  John  holds  by  Court  Roll  one  acre  and  a  half  of  land : 
whereof  one  acre  lies  above  Strongibrlong,  between  the  land  of 
Walter  Sebern  andOrcbardeforlong;  and  half  an  acre  lies  nearOlde- 
more,  between  the  land  of  Hamond  atte  Nunende  and  Robert  Ger- 
meyn,  slaves  born  of  the  Lady.  And  he  pays  rent  for  the  same  per 
annum,  at  the  times  aforesaid,  Js,  6d. 

The  same  John  holds  for  the  term  of  his  life,  by  Court  Roll,  two 
acres  of  land  at  Gibelyng,  near  the  land  formerly  of  John  de 
BigenbuU,  on  the  south  side :  and  he  pays  rent  per  annum,  at  the 
times  aforesaid,  lid. 

*  Praepoiiti. 
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John  the  Baker  and  his  wife  hold  eight  acres  of  arable  iand^  by 
Coort  RoU^  at  the  will  of  the  Lady :  whereof  two  licres  lie  between 
the  land  of  Thomas  Rook  and  the  land  of  Thomas  William^  and 
extend  above  Buckamwey;  and  two  acres  He  in  the  Morforlong; 
between  the  land  of  John,  atte  Ford  and  the  land  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Eylot ;  and  two  acres  lie  at  Mangethorn^  whereof  one  acre 
lies  between  the  land  of  Thomas  Williams  and  the  land  of  WtHiam 
Cavel^  and  another  acre  lies  between  the  land  of  William  Cavel 
and  the  land  of  William  Frankleyn  5  and  half  an  acre  and  one  rood 
lie  above  Comhull,  between  the  land  of  Agnes  le  Blake  and  the 
land  of  William  le  Blake^  and  one  rood  lies  between  the  land  of 
Simon  Germeyn  and  the  l^nd  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas,  and  one 
acre  lies  above  Cornhull,  between  the  land  of  the  Lady  Prioress-  and 
the  land  of  John  Wattes.  And  they  pay  rent  for  the  same  per 
aoDom^  at  the  times  aforesaid,  45.  1  \d, 

Nicholas' le  Blake  holds  by  writing  indented,  for  the  term  of  his 
own  life  and  that  of  Agnes  his  wife,  twelve  acres  and  one  rood  of 
land :  whereof  six  acres  lie  above  Waterforlong^  and  two  acres  lie 
near  the  way,  to  wit  the  Gores  above  Shorteforlong,  and  half  an 
acre  at  Kyngesmere,  and  one  acre  at  Longelondes,  and  one  acre  at 
Hangateshullj  to  wit  Foreshete^  and  one  acre  and  a  half  abow 
Waterfbrlong  nearer  to  Berencester,  and  two  roods  above  Waters 
foriong  in  Lallesden,  and  two  acres  in  Lallesden,  and  one  rood  in 
the'  Broke  beyond  Bigenhull.  And  he  pays  rent  for  the  same  per 
animm,  at  the  times  aforesaid,  7s,  Od. 

Simon  Germeyn  and  Matilda  his  wife  hold  by  writbg  indented, 
fertile  term  of  their  life,  sixteen  acres  of  land :  whereof  one  acre  lief 
in  Southfeld  above  Grascroftforlong,  and  tyo  acres  above  Lutlemor- 
forlong,  and  one  acre  in  the  Furlong  towards  BigenhuU,  and.  two 
acres  and  a  half  above  Hodesforlong,  and  half  an  acre  (which  is 
called  Brodehalfsacre)  inTachemullewey,and  one  acre  above  Mer- 
forlong,  nearer  to  Berencester  j  and  three  acres  in  Northfeld  above 
Brokforlong,  and  two  acres  above  Waterforlong,  and  one  acre  in 
L^Uesden,  and  two  acres  in  the  Breche.  And  they  pay  rent  for 
the  same  per  annum,  at  the  times  aforesaid,  lOi. 

John  de  Lacy  and  Petronil{^  bis  wif^  hold  bf  Coprt  Boll  two 
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acres  of  land  lylng^  together  above  Ovemjnacre,  between  tlw  laa4 
of  mj  lord  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  the  land  of  John  Rooke  in 
the  north  field*    And  they  pay  rent  per  annum,  14^. 

Jdin  de  Asron  holds  fbor  acres  and  a  half  of  land«  which  John 
deBtgenhu^l  formerly  held  :  whereof  half  an  acre  lies  above  Over- 
denjrshlond,  near  the  land  of  John  Hargur ;  and  another  half  acre 
lies  in  the  same  place,  near  the  land  of  John  Whyn  j  and  half  an  acre 
lies  at  Molleweylonde,  near  the  land  of  John  Goldes $  and  one  acre 
and  a  half  lie  at  Comhall,  near  the  land  formerly  of  John  le  Bakere 
holding  of  the  Lady ;  and  half  an  acre  lies  at  Si.  Edburgha  Ortnt^ 
wey,  near  the  land  of  John  Abbot ;  and  one  acre  in  Netherdenyshe- 
lond^  near  the  land  of  Simon  Ward.  And  fae  pays  rent  per  an- 
num, 2s,  10|(£. 

William  le  Blake,  slave  bom  of  the  Lady,  holds  at  will  tboie 
three  acres  which  the  master  William  the  Vicar  sometime  hekl, 
and  after  him  John  Faber  and  Isabella  his  wife  sometime  held: 
whereof  one  acre  lies  in  the  Morforlong,  near  Sidenhall  j  and  bilf 

an  acre  lies  near  Stanferdewey,  and  another  half  acr^  lies < 

•  •  and  another  half  acre  at  Eldeibrd,  and  another  half  acre  above 
Overdenyshelond.    He  pays  rent  per  annum,  9f .  3<L 

William  Cavel  and  Nicholas  de  Safbrd,  slaves  bom  of  the  Ladj, 
bold  four  acres  of  land  which  Roger  Morian  sometime  heki : 
whereof  two  acres  lie  in  the  Northfeldat  Cotemanleye.  And  they 
|>ay  per  annum,  at  the  times  aforesaid,  2s.  StL  And  they  are  hekl 
by  Roll  at  will. 

William  Cavel,  slave  bora,  holds  four  acres  of  land  by  Court 
Roll :  whereof  one  acre  lies  above  Hangeteshulle,  near  the  land  of 
Nicholas  le  Blake ;  and  one  acre  between  the  land  formerly  of 
Simon  Germeyn  and  a  land  of  Agnes  le  Blake,  and  abutting  upon 
the  aforesaid  acre  and  half  in  Lalleadeo  i  and  half  an  acre  above 
Middlefurlong,  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  atte  Brigge  and  Robert 
Germeyn ;  and  one  acre  in  Middlefurlong,  between  th^  land  of 
Nicholas  le  Bhke  and  the  land  of  Simon  Grermeyn.  He  pays  rent 
per  annum,  2s.  QtL 

Robert  le  Friend,  slave  bora  of  the  Lady,  holds  by  Court  Roll  tt 
will  five  acres  of  land :  whereof  one  acre  lies  above  Wadibrlongi 
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between  the  land  of  Simon  Germeyn  and  the  land  of  the  said 
fiobert ;  and  one  acre  lies  in  the  same  piece^  between  the  land  oi* 

Robert  Baud  and  the  land ;  and  half  an  acre 

lies  above  the  Croftelond,  between  the  land  of  John  atte  Forde  and 
tbe  land  of  John  Walter,  and  extends  above  the  Wodeweye ;  and 
half  an  acre  lies  above  Eldefeld^  next  to  the  More  between  the  land 
of  John  James  and  of  Walter  Sebem }  and  one  acre  lies  above 
Netherdenyshelond,  between  the  land  of  John  Knyghtand  the  land 

;  and  one  acre  above  Shorteforlong,  between  the  land 

He  pays  rent  per  annum,  2s.  lOcL 

Peter  Galewar,  shve  born  of  the  Lady^  holds  for  the  term  of  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  six  acres  of  land  :  whereof  two  acies 
and  a  half  lie  together  above  the  Netherynacre,  between  the  land 
of  Robert  Germeyn  and  the  land  of  John  Goldes ;  and  two  acres 
lie  in  the  Morforlong  between  the  Lord  John  de  Langeleand  John 
Erbich  $  and  half  an  acre  lies  In  the  Sherteforlong,  ahwt  the  old 
djfck  between  Robert  Gernoeyn  and  John  Stevene  j  and  one  acre  ex* 
tends  above  Imbelow  Grene  Wey  between  the  Lord  of  BigenhoU 
and  John  de  Saford^  he  pays  rent  per  annum,  at  four  times,  4^. 
6if.  per  acre  Qd, 

Sum  of  Acres  demised  for  the  term  of  life,  eighty  acres  and  a 
half  and  one  rood* 

Robert  Blyot  Chaplain,  son  of  Robert  Elyot  lately  deceased, 
who  was  slave  bom  of  the  Lady,  and  who  held  in  villenage  ^  two 
messuages  and  two  half  yard  lands  of  the  Lady,  holds  one  messu* 
age  and  half  a  yard  land  of  the  aforesaid  two  messuages,  and  two 
balf  yard  lands,  which  messuage  Is  situated  near  the  tenement 
formerly  of  John  Syrech ;  and  the  said  half  yard  land  contains  22 
acres  of  arable  and  one  acre,  one  rood,  one  parcel  at  Shrofdeles. 
Two  swathes  of  the  said  meadow  lie  as  follows  : — Half  an  acre 
lies  in  Southfeld  in  culture,  aiie  Spore,  near  the  land  of  the 
Lord  of  Bigenhull :  and  one  rood  at  Grade  wey,  near  the  land  of  the 
aforesaid  lord;  and  one  rood  in  Oredoune  near  the  land  of  William 


s  In  hcndagi9  ,*  in  bondage  or  rillenage. 
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Cavel  on  Ibe  one  iide»  and  the  land  of  Nicholas  atte  Brigge  |  and 
one  rood  above  Sirongforlong  near  the  land  of  Peter  Gallowar  i 
and  at  Wowelond  half  an  acre^  near  the  land  of  the  Prioren  of 
Merkjate ;  and  at  Godefbrlong  half  an  acre^  between  the  land  of 
Peter  Galewar  and  of  Walter  Sebern  j  and  half  an  acre  bi  Lesemor 
side,  near  the  land  of  the  Lord  of  Bigenhnll ;  and^at  Funleslo  one 
rood,  near  the  land  of  Walter  Sel>em  $  and  at  the  Foxhal  half  an 
acie,  near  the  land  of  Robert  Thames ;  and  in  the  same  place  half 
an  acne,  near  the  land  of  Simon  GrermeTn  ;  and  in  the  same  place 
half  an  acre«  near  the  fand  of  John  Eylrich  ;  and  one  acre  in  the 
same  ptace,  near  the  land  of  P.  Galewar ;  and  half  an  acre  atte 
Twiseledewej  near  the  land  of  John  atte  Brigge ;  and  half  an  acre 
beyond  the  Twiseledewey,  near  the  land  of  John  le  Rooke ;  and 
half  av acre  at  Shorteforiong,  near  the  land  of  John  Walter;  and 
half  an  acre  at  Brademor,  near  the  land  of  Robert  le  Friend  -,  and 
half  an  acre  in  the  same  place,  near  the  land  of  Walter  Sebern;  and 
half  an  acre  in  the  same  place,  near  the  land  of  John  Walter;  and 
half  an  acre  in  the  same  place,  near  the  land  of  the  Lady  Priorea}' 
and  one  acre  atThoftewellemor,  near  the  land  of  the  Lord  cf  Bigen* 
bull ;  and  in  Oldefeld  half  an  acre,  between  the  land  of  the  Lady  and 
of  John  Waller;  also  in  theNorthfeld  half  an  acre,  at  the  Wowelond, 
near  the  land  of  John  Walter ;  and  one  acre  above  Crock wellefbr- 
long,  near  the  land  of  John  Walter ;  and  half  an  acre  above  Pook- 
welleforlong,  near  the  land  of  Simon  Germeyn  3  and  half  an  acre 
at  IsenfordhuU,  near  the  land  of  Robert  Wymark;  and  half  an  aero 
at  Sideohal,  near  the  land  of  Ely  Coke;  and  half  an  acre  beyood 
the  road  to  St.  Edburg,  near  the  land  of  Robert  le  Frend ;  and  half 
an  acre  at  Stanforde,  near  the  land  of  John  atte  Ford ;  and  half  ao 
acre  in  the  same  place,  near  the  laud  of  Robert  Thames;  and  half  an 
acre  in  the  same  place,  near  the  road  to  St.  Edbuig;  andone  rood  at 
Comhull,  near  the  land  of  Walter  Sebern ;  and  one  rood  in  the  same 
place,  near  the  land  of  Andrew  le  Rooke;  and  half  an  acre  at  Goto* 
manlaye,  near  the  land  of  John  atte  Ford ;  and  in  the  same  place 
one  rood,  near  the  land  of  John  atte  Ford ;  and  at  Gatethoro  half 
an  acre  near  the  land  of  John  James;  and  half  an  acreat  Overbrecbi 
near  the  land  of  Siipon  Germeyn ;  and  half  an  acreat  SagestborOi 
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near  the  land  of  Peter  Gralewar^  and  half  an  acre  in  the  sanoe  place 
near  the  king's  highway,  and  at  WaltersfoHong  half  an  acre  be- 
tween the  land  of  John  Walter  and  of  Walter  Sebem  and  half  an 
acre  in  Lallesdon  near  the  land  of  Walter  Sebem,  and  half  an 
acre  at  Kyngesacre  near  the  land  of  Robert  Coleyn  and  half  an 
acre  at  Middleforlong  near  the  land  of  the  Prior  of  Berencester 
and  half  an  acre  in  the  same  place  near  the  land  of  John  Cavel 
and  he  pays  rent  per  annum  at  the  end  thereof  one  mark  and  one 
coming  to  the  coart. 

Of  which  meadow  half  a  rood  lies  aUe  Whheyes  near  the  Prior's 
Meadow  and  half  an  acre  atte  Lake  near  the  land  formerly  of  Si- 
mon Germeyn  and  one  rood  heiwhene  dike  near  the  land  formerly 
of  John  at  Ford,  and  one  rood  atte  Roweiowe  by  lot  as  it  shall  fall 
out  between  the  said  Robert  bis  brother  William,  John,  Walter, 
and  Peter  Galeware,  and  half  a  rood  and  half  a  swathe  at  Shorte- 
dolemede  and  one  parcel  at  Shrofdoleroed  between  the  said  Robeit 
and  hia  brother  William  and  containing  as  it  shall  fall  out  by  lot, 
and  two  stuathes  at  Matharoes  when  it  shall  fall  by  lot  amongst  the 
community. 

Sunn  of  the  rents  of  the  Holders  of  the  Domain  Lands  £or  the 
term  of  their  lives  64s.  6|(/.  whereof  for  the  time  of  St.  Michael 
165.  l^d.  for  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  l6s.  1^^.  for  the 
time  of  th^  Annunciation    Stc. 

Rents  and  Services  of  Copyholders. 

Robert  son  of  Nicholas  Germeyn  holds  one  messuage  and  half 
a  yard  land  in  viDenage  at  the  will  of  the  Lady  and  is  bound  to  per- 
form one  ploughing  in  winter  and  one  weeding  and  one  wedbed- 
rip^  at  the  will  of  the  Lady,  and  shall  have  one  meal  and  is 
bound  to  perform  one  mowing  for  half  a  day,  and  a  whole  yard 
land  of  the  same  tenure  shall  have  Ivery  at  what  are  called 
evenings  as  much  of  what  is  mown  as  a  mower  can  lift  up  with 
his  scythe  and  carry  home  with  the  same,  and  half  a  yard  land  of 
the  same  tenure  shall  have  livery  in  the  evening  with  a  companion 

4  Reapiftf  perrormcd  by  at^uaut  f<>r  hh  |ni<|. 
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as  much  of  What  it  mowo  at  a  mower  caa  lift  op  with  hit  icytbe 

and  carry  home^  and  the  mower  shall  have  his  breakfast  from  the 
Lady  Prioress,  and  the  said  Robert  and  all  the  other  copyhold  te- 
nants of  the  Lady  having  Itvery  are  bound  to  tarn  the  grass  which 
has  been  mowed  in  the  meadow  called  Gilberdeaham  without 
receiving  a  dinner  and  there  to  toss  up  the  hay  and  noake  it  into 
cocks.  And  he  is  bound  to  carry  four  cart-loads  of  hay  to  thfi 
yard  of  the  Prioress  and  he  shall  have  one  breakfast  from  the  Ladf 
Prioress.  And  a  yard  land  of  the  same  kind  shall  perform  three 
days  work  in  Autumn  to  wit  one  day'*  work  without  a  dinner  with 
three  men  and  one  day's  work  without  a  dinner  with  one  man 
and  if  he  be  a  binder  he  shall  have  at  the  said  days  work  one  shesf 
of  wheat  for  seed  of  the  last  wheat  that  was  bound,  and  be  is 
bound  also  to  perform  one  day*s  work  at  the  will  of  the  Lady  with 
his  whole  family  except  his  wife  and  shall  dine  with  the  Lady  and 
as  often  as  the  binder  has  his  dinner  he  shall  not  have  the  sheaf, 
and  he  is  bound  to  carry  four  cart-loads  of  wheat  in  Autumn  to  the 
manor  of  the  Lady  and  he  shall  have  one  breakfast  and  be  is  booiui 
to  be  assessed  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  at  the  will  of  the  Lady 
Prioress,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  sell  a  male  horse  or  an  ox  of  his  own 
feeding,  nor  to  put  his  son  to  learning,  nor  to  give  his  daughter  i& 
marriage  without  the  permission  and  will  of  the  I'rioresa*  But  if  the 
Lady  Prioress  be  present  the  said  Robert  shall  fetch  and  cany  eat- 
ables  and  drinkables  to  the  Prioress  during  the  time  that  she  shall 
tarry  in  the  county  at  her  will,  and  he  shall  also  pay  rent  per 
annum  at  the  four  usual  tiroes  2s,  6d,  and  suit  of  court. 

William  Hammond  holds  one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  by 
the  same  service  and  pays  rent  per  annum  2s.  6d. 

William  Cavel  holds  one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  in  oaaD* 
ner  aforesaid  and  pays  rent  per  annum  2i.  6d. 

John  Cavel  holds  one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  and  pays 
rent  per  annum  2s.  6d. 

The  same  John  holds  one  messuage  at  the  will  of  the  Lady  be- 
sides the  other  aforesaid  tenement  and  pays  rent  per  annum  2s. 

Robert  Michel  liuldii  one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  by  the 
aforesaid  service  and  pnys  rent  per  annum  2f  •  6d. 
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Robert  )e  Friend  liolds  one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  by 
^  Ibe  aforesaid  services  and  pays  rent  per  annum  25.  6d, 

Rose  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Knight  liolds  fcc.  as  above  and 
pays  rent  2s.  6d, 

John  Walter  holds  one  messuage  and  half  a  yard  land  and  pays 
rent  yearly  2s.  6d» 

Peter  Galeware  holds  the  same  &c. 

William  son  of  Robert  Eyiot  holds  the  same  &c. 

Nicholas  de  Saford  holds  the  same  &c. 

William  le  Blake  holds  the  same  &c. 

Alicia  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  le  Grey  villain  and  slave 
bora  of  the  lady  holds  one  messuage  two  acres  of  land  and  half 
an  acre  of  meadow  and  shall  perform  one  weeding  and  one  wed- 
bedrip  and  haymaking,  and  shall  find  one  roan  to  make  a  haycock 
as  the  aforesaid  Robert  son  of  Nicholas  and  shall  perform  three 
days  work  in  Autumn  without  allowance  of  food  and  she  pays  rent 
per  annum  12<L 

Nicholas  at  the  Spring  holds  one  messuage  with  a  croft  and  two 
acres  of  land  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow  by  the  sanie  services 
as  the  aforesaid  Alice  and  pays  rent  per  annum  ISd.  and  suit. 

Sum  of  the  rents  of  the  Copyholders  and  Villains  345.  Qd.  where- 
of for  the  time  of  St.  Michael  85.  7{d.  &c. 

Sum  total  of  the  whole  rent  aforesaid  JL  lis  Sid.  8rc. 

John  Abbot  holds  one  messuage  and  pays  rent  for  it  per  annum 
35.  7<^at  the  times  aforesaid  and  suit  of  court. 

The  s^me  John  holds  another  messuage  formerly  Roger  le 
Moyne's  and  pays  rent  for  it  per  annum  4s.  at  the  times  aforesaid. 

The  same  John  and  Juliana  his  wife  hold  4  acres  of  land  in, fee 
by  deed  whereof  2  acres  lie  at  the  Cadeford  and  1  rood  at  Liveru- 
chesdfch  and  2  acres  and  a  half  at  the  Mor  for  long  and  they  pay 
reot  for  the  same  per  annum  35.  6d.  at  the  times  aforesaid. 

The  same  hold  6  acres  of  arable  land  in  fee  by  deed  whereof 
1^  acre  lie  near  Bucktnghamewey  towards  the  north  side  and  1^ 
acre  lie  above  Overynacns  and  1  acre  which  is  called  Caiacers  and 
1  acre  alnive  GoMfbrlong  and  4  ends  which  contain  1  acre  3rc. 

a  2 
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The  tame  John  holds  at  the  will  of  the  lady  I  acre  and  1  rood 
of  land  Ijring  in  5  parts  whereof  1  rood  lies  between  the  land  of  Ni- 
cholas ^  Bailiff  of  BygenhuU  and  the  land  of  Robert  Michel  of  By* 
geohuU  and  extends  as  far  as  Olddich  and  another  rood  between  the 
rood  of  the  aforesaid  Nicholas  and  the  land  of  John  Rok  above 
Shortdoun  and  extends  as  hr  as  Longeland  and  another  rood  near 
the  land  of  Nicholas  the  bail  iff  of  BygenhuU  and  extends  as  far  as 
Oldedich  and  1  rood  lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Oldedich  near  the 
Scappe  between  the  land  of  Nicholas  at  the  Bridge  and  the  land 
of  Robert  Elyot  paying  rent  for  the  same  yearly  isd.  at  the  ac- 
customed tioaea  &c. 

Of  lands  let  to  farra. 

John  Squier  holds  2\  acres  of  land  of  the  donoain  of  the  Prioress, 
whereof  1^  acre  lie  above  OverfordeshuU  and  1  acre  above  Modes- 
forlong  for  the  terra  of  his  life  and  pays  rent  for  the  same  per  an- 
nual 22^* 

Nicholas  le  Blake  holds  13  acres  and  1  rood  of  land  whereof  6 
acres  lie  above  Waterforlong  and  2  roods  near  the  road,  to  wit,  the 
Gores  above  the  Shortforlong  and  ^  an  acre  at  Kyngesmer  and  1 
acre^at  liongeland  and  1  acre  at  Hangaieshull  to  wit  Foreschetere 
and  1  i  acre  above  Wateresforlong  near  Berencestre  and  2  roods 
above  Waltersforlong  in  L^llesdene  and  2  acres  in  Lallesdene  and 
1  rood  near  the  broke  beyond  Bykenhull  and  he  pays  rent  for 
the  same  per  annum  7s,  6d.  at  the  times  aforesaid  and  holds  for  the 
term  of  his  life  and  that  of  Agnes  his  wife. 

John  de  Astone  holds  4  acref,  of  land  whereof  1  acre  lies  above 
Overdencheland  and  4t  an  acre  lies  at  Seynt  Edhwrges  Greme  Wey 
near  the  land  of  John  Abbot  and  \  an  acre  at  Melesweyende  and 
1  acre  at  CornhuU  and  \  an-acre  at  Standfonlsgreneweye  and  1  acre 
above  Netheresciencheland  and  he  pays  rent  for  the  same  per  an- 
num 21.  iOd.  &c. 

Roger  Mortimer  slave  bom  of  the  Prior  of  Berencester  holds  4 
acres  of  land  whereof  2  acres  lie  in  Southfeld  at  Oldedicbesend 
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and  2  acres  lie  in  Northfeld  at  Colnaanle^e  and  he  pays  rent  for 
the  saoae  per  annum  2s.  Sd,  at  the  times  aforesaid  and  it  is  held  for 
the  term  of  his  life. 

Henry  by  the  custom  holds  g  acres  and  I  mod  of  land  whereof 
5  acres  lie  above  Radyforlong  and  ^  an  acre  above  Overdenches- 
land  and  1^  acre  and  3  roods  above  Catacre,  &c. 


No.  III. 

Charier  for  the  foundation  of  an  Hospital  in  Burcester. 

A.  D.  1355. 

(translation  ) 

The  King  to  all  unto  whom  5cc.  Know  je  that  of  our  special 
fiivour  we  have  granted  and  given  permission  for  ourselves  and  our 
heirs  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  Nicholas  Jurdan  of  Burcester  Her- 
mit, Guardian  of  the  Chapel  of  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist  of 
Burcester,  that  he  may  found  a  certain  Hospital  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  the  poor  and  sick  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary  his  Mother  and  of  the  blessed  Jdin 
the  Baptist  at  Burcester  and  may  endow  it  with  one  hundred  shil- 
lings of  land  and  rent  per  annum  with  the  appurtenances  according 
to  their  true  value,  excepting  lands,  tenements,  and  rents  which 
are  held  of  us  in  capite,  to  have  and  to  hold  unto  the  said  Guar- 
dian and  his  successors  in  aid  of  the  support  of  the  same  and  of  a 
certain  Cnaplain  to  celebrate  divine  service  on  every  day  for  ever 
in  the  aforesaid  Chapel  for  our  welfare  and  for  that  of  Philippa 
Queen  Consort  of  England  and  of  Bdward  Prince  of  Wales  our 
most  dearly  beloved  son  as  long  as  we  shall  live  and  for  our  souls 
when  we  shall  have  been  withdrawn  from  beholding  this  light,  and 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased,  the  statute  against  placing 
lands  and  tenements  in  mortmain  notwithstanding,  &c. 
Witness  the  King  at  Westminster  15th  day  of  May. 
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No.  IV. 

j^ccount  of  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  Dairy 
of  Le  Brech.  1407.  8^  9>  Henry  IV. 

(tranilatiom.) 

Wrbcbwykb.  Acooont  of  Henry  Deye  and  Joan  his  wife  of  all 
outgoings  and  incomings  of  the  Dairy  '  of  the  Lord  Prior  of  Boro- 
oestre  at  his  close  of  Le  Brech  kept  by  the  sanae  from  the  morrow 
of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  fourth  after  the  conquest  unto  the  same  morrow 
of  the  same  day  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  same  reign. 

Sale  of  Cows.  First ;  the  persons  aforesaid  are  responsible  for 
7«.  received  for  one  cow  sold  to  John  Grene  butcher  of  Bum* 
cester  this  year.     Sum  Js. 

Sale  of  Calves.  For  QJQd,  received  for  a  calf  of  the  aforesaid 
Cow  which  was  sold  to  the  said  John  Grene  this  year.  And  for 
\*Xd.  received  lor  a  weak  calf  of  a  certain  heifer*  sold  to  the  afore* 
said  John  this  year.  And  for  lOs.  8<i.  received  for  5  calves  of  the 
outgoing  of  this  new  year  sold  to  the  butcher  of  Langeton  this  year. 
Sum  135.  4d, 

Sale  of  Skins.     In  the  sale  of  skins  nothing  done  this  year. 

Agistment  of  Beasts.  And  for  Sj.  Ad.  received  for  the  feeding 
of  sundry  beasts  within  the  aforesaid  close  and  out  of  it  this  jear. 
Sum  df .  4d» 

Sale  of  Cheese.  And  for  67$.  6\d*  received  for  cheese  and  batter 
as  appears  by  a  bill  of  things  remaining  with  brother  Richard  Albon 
the  Canon  this  year  :  and  the  less  on  account  of  the  very  great 
plenty  of  cheese  this  year  throughout  the  whole  parish.  Sum  67^' 

6\d. 

Sale  of  Fuel.  And  for  25.  Td,  received  for  thorns  and  branches 
remaining  after  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  hedges  of  the  afore- 
said close^  sold  to  the  men  of  Langeton  this  year.   And  for  Zd\  r^ 
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ceived  for  one  load  of. told  to  John  Grene  of  Barcester  thit 

year.  Sum  2$.  6d. 

Som  tota]  received  as  aforesaid  4/.  135.  J^d. 

Allowance.  Got  of  which  things  are  allowed  unto  the  afore- 
said Henry  and  Joan  for  their  yearly  salary  |)aid  at  four  times  of 
the  year  13i.  4d.  And  in  allowance  to  the  same  for  five  bushels 
and  a  half  of  salt  bought  this  year  3i.  4^4,  And  for  exchange  made 
for  one  cow  remaining  in  store  for  one  bullock  of  John  atte  Mulle 
I2i.  And  for  a  new  Cowele'  bought  gd.  And  for  a  new  Kevere  ^ 
bought  ed.  And  there  is  allowed  unto  them  for  one  cow  with  ita 
calf  bought  of  John  Okie  butcher  of  Stratton  7«.  6d.  And  there 
is  allowed  to  them  for  two  bushels  of  wheat  \0d  And  there  it 
allowed  to  them  for  carriage  of  straw  by  William  Holt  junior  from 
the  rectory  of  Stratton  1 1^.  And  there  is  allowed  to  them  for  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  hedges  by  sundry  men  of  Langeton 
4s.  2d.  And  for  the  victuals  of  the  said  men  2s.  Also  there  is  al* 
lowed  to  them  for  carriage  of  white  straw  for  the  rectory  of  Strat- 
ton aforesaid  1  \J,  And  for  William  Throcchere  threshing  for  five 
days  lOi/.  And  for  the  repairing  of  the  Cow-house  1  l</.<^Sum 
ZBs.  ll^d. 

Costs  of  a  new  cart  and  of  new  husbandry.  And  there  is  allowed 
to  the  same  Henry  for  two  oxen  bought  of  John  Clerk  of  Lange. 
ton  26s.  Sd.  And  for  another  ox  bought  of  John  Yve  of  Burcester 
llf.  6d,  Nothing  is  charged  here«  because  it  stands  in  the  account 
of  the  Bursar  of  the  Priory  of  Bumcester.  And  there  Is  ^oweA 
to  the  same  for  two  Turkeys  fAfiicanisJ  bought  at  Bannebury  with 
their  expences  i5s.  2d.  And  in  one  new  plough  bought  of  Hugo 
Spinan  lOd.  And  for  the  making  of  another  plough  by  John  Ben* 
hull  4|d.  And  for  one  share  and  one  coulter  and  half  a  beam  '■ 
with  one  Plowshoe  ^*  bought  23d.  And  another  share  is  pot  down 
nothing  here  in  money  because  it  was  purchased  with  the  work- 
ing of  a  plough  ploughing  the  land  of  Simon  Adam.  And  there  is 
allowed  to  the  same  for  sundries  drawing  and  driving  the  plough 


'*^" 


*  A  tub  with  eara  carried  between  two  persons. 

**  A  coyer  or  vessel  used  for  milk  or  wbey.  ^  Toughe. 
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with  ibeir  victuals  and  expentet  this  year  IJs*  g^  and  for  11 
bosheb  of  wheat  bought  for  sowing  5s.  lO^J.  aud  for  one  quarter 

of  pease  bought  for  sowing received  from  the  rectory  of 

Stratlon,  as  appears  by  the  account-roll  of  Nicholas  Aileyn  bailiff 
there  this  year  2s.  Sd.  and  2  quarters  of  barley  reckoned  here  no- 
thing in  money  because  received  from  the  rectoiy  of  Stratton  afore- 
said as  appears  likewise  by  the  account-roll  of  the  aforesaid  Nicho- 
las Aileyn  this  year.  And  there  is  allowed  for  18  bushels  of  oats 
bought  for  sowing  4s,  ^d.  aod  there  is  allowed  for  hay  bought  for 
the  cows  and  oxen  (k/.  and  there  is  allowed  for  three  new  barrows 
bought  to  harrow  18cA  and  for  one  seedlip  ^  bought  3d.  and  for 
one  cart-saddle  ^  one  collar  with  one  pair  of  traces  bought  \4d. 
and  for  another  collar  with  whitleather  bought  Ad.  and  for  the 
making  of  drawing-geer  ^  by  Walter  Carpenter  of  Lang^on  3ii. 
and  for  two  other  collars  bought  Id.  and  for  two  hempen  halters 
with  whip-cord  '*  bought  Zd,  and  for  iron  bought  with  three 
hone-shoes  bought  at  sundry  times  Jd.  aud  for  the  espenoes  of 
William  Throcchere.  •  •  •  mowing  in  the  meadow  of  la  Breche  \6d* 
and  for  one  dung,  cart  '^  bought  of  Simon  Adam  with  its  appurte- 
nances 14J.  and  for  sawing  and  planing  one  cart-body  >*  by  William 
Pire  with  his  victuals  6d.  and  for  making  a  cart  by  Richard  Schere- 
man  Qd.  and  for  a  pair  of  wheels  bought  of  John  Helmenden  3«.  2d. 
and  for  festening  the  fellies  "  of  the  same  Zd.  and  for  shoeing  the 
same**  by  Laurence  Smyth  \Bd.  and  for  weeding  half  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  crofts  6^  and  there  is  allowed  to  the  same  for  Richard 
Plumber  for  hanging*'  the  waggon  for  twelve  days  Z$.  and  for  John 
Bowdon  for  hanging  **  the  waggon  for  one  day  6^.  and  for  victuals 
bought  for  the  makers  of  the  Prior's  ricks  I2d.  and  John  Hej^ 
ward  •  •  • .  sixteen  acres  and  a  half  of  diffierent  grain  gs,  6^..  • .  •  - 
Sum  logs.  2\d. 

Sum  total  of  all  the  aforesaid  expenses  JL  7s.  5d*  and  thus  the 
allowances  with  the  aforesaid  expenses  exceed  the  reoetpta 
5Zs.  gid. 

m 

»  Seedcod.  H  CarUadel.  >5  Dniwgere.        >*  Wbippecord, 

»»  Doiifrecart.  «•  Cartbody.  ^  FriUiog.  ••  Calci^turv. 

**  Furcaote,  fitting  the  bqUy  to  bang  on  the  axle  or  v^ieels.— Glossary, 
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Account  of  Henry  Deje  and  Joan  his  wife  of  all  ootgoings  and 
incoinings  frooi  the  daiiy  of  the  Lord  Pripr  of  Borncester  at  hit 
dote  of  Le  Brech  in  the  roanoor  of  Wrechwyke  kept  by  the 
same  from  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  fourth  unto  the  same 
morrow  of  the  same  day  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign. 

First,  they  reckon  nothing  this  year  from  the  sale  of  cows. 

Sale  of  Calves.  Also  they  are  responsible  for  igcf.  received  for 
one  calf  sold  to  John  Grene  butcher  of  fiurcester  this  year. — 
Sam  19^. 

Sale  of  Skins ;  nothing  this  year. 

Agisting  of  Beasts.  And  3i.  5d,  received  for  the  keep  of  sun- 
diy  beasts  within  the  aforesaid  close  and  out  of  it  in  the  com- 
mon pasture  this  year. — Sum  3«.  5d. 

Sale  of  Cheese.  And  for  57s.  5d,  received  for  cheese  and  but- 
ter sold,  as  appears  by  a  bill  of  things  remaining  with  Master 
Richard  Albon  Canon  this  year,  and  the  less  on  account  of  the 
very  great  plenty  of  cheese  throughout  the  whole  parish,  and  like* 
wise  besides  presents  of  cheese  made  by  the  Prior. — Sum  57'-  ^d. 

Sum  total  received  57s.  5d. . 

Allowance.  Out  of  which  things  they  pray  to  be  allowed  for 
surjrfusage  of  the  account  of  the  year  immediately  foregoing  as 
appears  on  the  other  vide  of  thb  roll  53«.  9^  And  for  their 
salary  for  this  whole  year  13^.  4d,  And  for  salt  bought  nothing 
in  money,  because  it  was  bought  with  the  sale  of  cheese. 

Sum  67s.  1  §</•  and  thus,  upon  this  acouont  there  is  owing  to  the 
aforesaid  Henry  and  Joan  45.  B{d> 

Account  of  the  aforesaid  Henry  and  Joan  for  stores  remaining 
within  the  aforesaid  dairy  in  the  year  aforesaid. 

First ;  they  are  answerable  for  three  bulls  remaining  in  store,— 
Sum  Si.  and  remain. 
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No.  V. 

Priory  yfccounls.     Bur  caster  ^  1425. 
(translation.) 

QuKCBSTsa.  AcooQnt  of  master  Richard  Pkreorjn  Prior,  and  of 
brother  Richard  Albon  CanoD  and  Bursar  there,  c^  all  goods  re- 
ceived and  delivered  by  tliem  from  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael  the 
archangel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  si&tb 
after  the  conqaest  unto  the  said  morrow  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
same  king. 

Cortlington.  First ;  they  are  responsible  for  a  red  rose  reoetTcd 
on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  from  Henry  BowsU  of  Cort* 
Itogton  aforesaid,  for  certain  lands  and  tenencients  which  the  afore- 
said Heoiy  holds  there  by  indenture  thfierefore  made. 

Newenton  Parcell.  And  for  one  clove  received  on  Easter  daj 
for  certain  lands  and  tenements  formerly  belonging  to  Roger  ile 
Stodele^  and  some  of  which  are  now  made  over  to  John  Parcell 
lord  of  the  same  to  hold  to  him  and  fats  heirs  for  ever. 

Fouhele.     From  whence  nothing  this  year. 

Arrears.  They  are  also  responsible  for  JSL  lis.  5\d.  remainiog 
of  the  arroars  of  the  last  account  of  the  year  immediatsly  pre* 
ceding,  as  appears  at  the  foot  of  the  account  of  the  same  year.— 
Sum  78/.  125.  5\i, 

Rent  with  forms.  And  for  4/.  4<.  Ad.  received  for  the  rent  of 
fourteen  tenements  in  Burcestre  Buryend  and  Kyngend,  »  ap- 
pears by,  the  rental  tfais  year,  and  for  36f.  received  for  the  inn- 
ing of  a  horK-mill  within  the  priory  this  year,  and  not  mom  oo 
account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  the  miller,  who  having  occupied  it 
more  than  half  a  year  ran  away  without  paying  any  rent.  And 
for  26f.  8rf.  received  for  a  water-mill  situated  there  this  year. 
And  for  735.  Ad,  received  for  the  rent  of  tenants  in  Wrecbewyk«» 
as  appears  by  the  rental  this  year.    And  for  ZAs.  received  fox 
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ciofii  lying  there  thii  year.  And  for  56t.  6(L  received  for  lands 
meadows  and  pastures  lying  in  the  fields  of  Wrechwyke  aforesaid 
let  to  sundry  men  of  Blakethorn  and  others,  as  appears  by  the  tally 
against  William  Spinan  collector  of  the  same  rent  this  year.  And 
for  66s.  8d.  received  from  John  Yve  for  the  farm  of  a  new  dose 
near  Graveohul)  per  annum.  And  for  35^.  6d.  received  from  the 
daily  of  La  Breche,  as  appears  by  the  account  roll  of  John  Deye 
and  of  Margery  his  wife  this  year.  And  for  SJL  Bs.  received  for 
rent  in  Dadington,  Clyfton,  and  Hampton,  with  the  farm  of  the 
manor  and  mills  of  Clyfton  aforesaid,  with  extents  of  courts^ 
portmotes  ^  and  the  toll  of  the  market,  as  appears  by  the  account 
of  John  Wolfe  collector  of  rent  there  this  year.  And  for  31/. 
IBs.  4d.  received  from  the  grange  of  Stratton  Audele,  as  appean 
by  the  account  of  Nicholas  Aleyn  bailiff  there  this  year.  And 
for  6s.  8d.  received  for  a  certain  tenement  which  the  same  Nicho- 
las holds  there  per  annum.  And  for  60s.  received  from  the  farm 
of  Caversfeld  per  annum.  And  for  J  3/.  6s.  Sd,  received  from 
the  farm  of  Grymmsbury  per  annum.  And  for  4/.  13i.  4d,  re- 
ceived from  the  farm  of  Westcote  this  year»  and  no  more  on  ac^ 
connt  of  the  falling  off  of  the  rent.  And  for  26f.  Sd.  received 
fiom  the  culture  and  pasture  of  BlackenhuU  in  the  parish  of 
Wodesdon  this  year.  And  for  ^3f.  4d.  received  for  rent  in  Arn- 
cote,  with  hidage  there  this  year.  And  for  335.  4d,  received  from 
John  Chambre  and  from  John  Yve  for  the  site  of  the  manor  with 
the  lands  and  meadows  of  the  domain  there  per  annum.  And  for 
2s,  received  for  rent  from  Fryngfbrd  per  annum.  And  for  13/. 
Off.  ed,  received  from  John  Donesmore  for  the  fiirm  of  Bemount 
per  annum.  And  for  4/.  4^.  2d,  received  for  rent  in  Curtlington 
by  tally  against  William  Newman  collector  of  rent  there  per  an. 
num.  And  for  l6l.  received  for  the  farm  of  the  Church  of  Ard- 
yngton  this  year.  And  for  4/.  135.  4d.  received  for  the  &rm  of 
Letecumbe  this  year,  and  no  more  on  account  of  the  falling  off  of 
the  rent.    And  5/.  6s  Sd.  received  firom  the  form  of  our  part  in 


*  A  (^TiwiitioTi  of  the  inhabitants  in  which  some  customary  du«  were 
paid. 
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the  charch  of  Cuxnptoo  Bastet^  and  no  more  on  acoooat  of  tbe 
falling  off  of  the  rent  thii  year*  And  for  18f.  received  forieat 
in  Wendulbari  this  year.  And  for  55s.  4d,  received  for  rent  in 
Takele  this  year.  And  for  ... .  received  from  tbe  farm  of  Mod* 
lington  thii  year.— Sam  165/.  I91.  6d. 

Oatgoingi  of  the  manor.  And  for  H$.  received  for  one  foal 
•old  by  Jobn  Dejt  at  Bocks  at  tbe  feast  of  tbe  Apoatles  Peter 
and  Paul  tbis  year«  And  for  21  s.  Sd,  received  for  ten  qoarten  of 
pease  sold  to  Jobn  Nuttebeme  tbia  year.  And  for  SJs,  JdL  re- 
ceived for  eigbteen  quarters  and  two  bosbels  of  pease  aold  to  snn- 
diy  men  in  lots  this  year.  And  for  76$.  Scf .  received  for  peaie- 
straw  sold  to  Jobn  Trote  tbis  year.  And  for  2f  .  Ad.  received  for 
old  bay  at  £rockwell  sold  to  Robert  Grrne  tbis  year.  And  for 
12s.  received  for  five  skins  of  oxen.    And  for  4s.  proceeding  foom 

tbe  cattle  store.    And  l5.  for  a  certain  ^ killed  at  tbe 

larder  and  sold  by  tbe  cook,  as  appears  by  tbe  Joornal  tbis  year. 
And  for  2i.  Jd,  received  for  two  cow-skins  of  tbe  store  of  La 
Breche,  and  which  cows  were  killed  in  tbe  hostel  per  week,  at 
appears  by  tbe  aforesaid  Journal  of  things  sold  this  year.  And 
for  45.  8i.  received  for  three  skins  of  cows  bought  and  killed  in 
the  hostel  as  above  and  sold  tbis  year.  And  for  2f .  received  for 
sixteen  skiiu  of  store  calves  of  La  Breche  killed  in  the  bostd  as 
above  and  sold  this  year.^— Sum  1  XQs.  \Qd. 

Outgoings  of  the  Sbeepfold.  And  for  45.  received  for  twenty 
one  lambs  sold  to  John  Deye  of  Wrechwyke  this  year.  And  for 
gi.  received  for  thirty  six  skins  of  Welch  tags  killed  in  tbe  bustel» 
between  tbe  end  of  St.  Michael  and  Lent,  and  sold  by  brother 
William  Chestreton  cook  this  year.  And  for  3i.  Zd.  received  for 
thirteen  skins  of  store  tags  killed  in  tbe  hostel  between  tbe  end 
of  Easter  and  sheepsbearing  time,  and  sold  1^  the  same  tbis  year. 
And  for  3i.  \^.  received  for  fifteen  pelts  ^  of  boggreb  which  had 
been  bought  and  killed  in  the  hostel  between  tbe  same  shearing 
time  and  the  afixesaid  end  of  St.  Michael,  sold  by  the  sanoe  this 

■7  Hietto,  abcep  of  two  yean  old.    Vide  Ofooary. 
*  Peltys. 
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year.  And  for  25. 1 1  d,  received  for  fourteen  skins.  And  for  lOl.  1  Ss. 
6d.  received  for  twenty  three  tods  ^  of  clean  wod  sold  to  a  mer- 
ebant  at  Oson  tbis  year  at  gs.  6d,  per  tod.  And  for  12s.  received 
for  refuse  wool  sold  to  Nicholas  Aleyn  this  year.  And  for  2s.  for 
broken  wool,  viz.  locks  ^  gathered  at  sheepshearing  sold  to  John 
Deye  tbis  year.*— Sum  12/.  3s.  Qd, 

Outward  Receipts.  And  for  20r/.  received  for  underwood 
sold  by  Thomas  Seler  at  Beroewode  this  year.  And  for  2s.  7^d. 
received  in  part  of  payment  for  the  tithe  of  lambs  in  Burcester, 
Wrechwyke,  and  Bygenhull  this  year.  And  for  100s.  received 
from  the  Vicar  of  Burcestre,  being  a  donation  of  the  same 
towards  building  anew  the  dormitory  this  year.  And  for  20d.  re- 
ceived and  given  by  John  Tanner  towards  the  same  work  tlib  year. 
—Sum  1055.  ll\d. 

Letting  of  Lands.  And  for  5s.  received  for  a  half  yard  land, 
with  half  an  acre  of  meadow  in  Longedole  mede,  and  with  half 
an  acre  of  meadow  in  Ayl  meres  mede,  let  to  Richard  Cooke,  per 
copy,  for  the  term  of  his  life,  itc. — Sum  175.  Id, 

Sale  of  Herbage.  And  for  85.  received  fv)r  the  whole  tithe  of  hay 
and  for  headlands  lying  at  North mede  let  to  Thomas  Keep  this 
year.  And  for  5s,  received  from  Mulneham,  with  three  acres  of 
land  formerly  arable  lying  in  the  Medeacres  beyond  Langeford 
&c.  And  for  gd,  &c.  for  the  herbage  of  the  heads  of  three  acres 
and  a  half  lying  together  in  a  certain  furlong  called  Bury  gate,  which 
John  Sellar  formerly  held,  &c.  And  for  Schortdole  mede  nothing 
in  money  this  year,  because  in  the  hand  of  the  lord.  And  for  the 
meadow  of  the  Prioress  of  Merkyate  nothing  rn  money,  because  it 
remains  in  the  store  of  the  lord  this  year,  &c.  And  for  6s,  6d.  re- 
cdved  for  two  hammys^^  of  a  meadow  in  the  field  of  Wendlebury 
sold  to  Philip  Webb  this  year,  &^c.  And  the  slade  towards  Gra- 
venhuU  nothing  in  money  this  year,  because  it  remains  in  the  store 
of  the  lord,  &c. — Sum  4/.  45.  \0d. 

Perquisites  of  court.      And  for  6s,  Sd,   from  John  Smythe, 

■'■^'^"^^— —  -  ■     I   II     1 ]_U_    _         l±l  _  -  - ^ , . ^ , . ^ .  -    . 

•  Todde.  *•  Lokjrs.  >>  i.  e.  (h«  herbage  <.fi hem. 
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ilife^boni  of  the  Prior^  fbr  a  certain  fine  to  have  eotranoe  in  one 
netniage  with  one  yard  land^  fbrmerljr  belonging  to  Henry  Kyogp 
lately  demised  to  John  Drap  by  iodentore.  And  for  3^  racemd 
for  eatracts  of  a  court  held  at  Burcestre  on  the  feast  of  St.  Nicho* 
lat  the  bithop  this  year. — Sum  6f.  l\d. 

Sum  of  the  whole  aforesaid  receipts  with  arrears  273/.  lOf.  3\4L 

Re-payments  and  allowances.  Of  which  things  they  pray 
that  there  may  be  allowed  to  the  lord  Le  Straonge  for  a  fur- 
long lying  on  the  outside  of  the  door  of  the  mill  of  the  Priory, 
8i.  4d.  per  annum.  And  for  payment  to  the  lord  of  Bygenhull  for 
a  furlong  lying  next  on  the  outside  of  tlie  door  leading  into  the 
country. ...  the  foot- way  61. 8(/.  per  annum.  And  in  payment  to  the 
same  lord  for  a  certain  tenement  in  the  Venella^,  IQd  yearly,  and 
in  payment  to  our  lady  the  queen  for  a  ce^ain  tenure  at  Dadynton 
12^.  yearly  \  and  in  payment  to  the  same  lady  for  a  certain  hdowt 
wall  of  one  house  at  Curtlyngton  Id.  yearly  j  and  in  payment  to  the 
same  lady  for  a  new  rent  in  the  same  village  for  a  false  casting  up 
amongst  the  tenanth  there,  the  present  being  the  J  7th  current  year, 
\0d.  per  annum.  And  in  an  allowance  to  the  farmer  of  Clyfton 
aforesaid  for  the  report  of  the  houses  and  closes  aforesaid  of  his 
form  this  vear,  66s.  8</.  &c.  And  in  an  allowance  to  William  New- 
man^  collector  of  our  rent  of  Curtlyngton  aforesaid,  for  his  labour 
this  year  4 r.  And  in  allowance  to  ti^e  same  for  irrecoverable 
amei cements  ihis  year  6(/.  &c.  And  in  allowance  to  the  same  for 
two  strange  oxen  valued  at  the  lord's  cuurt,  but  not  paid  for  and 
unjustly  detained,  26s.  Bd,  &c.  And  in  allowance  to  the  same  for 
the  digging  of  stones  at  the  Prior*s  quarry  there,  with  the  repairing 
of  diggiug  tools,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  the  same  John, 
58^.  8(i. — Sum  10/.  175.  Qd. 

Annual  pensions.  And  in  payment  to  the  Abbot  of  Osencye  at  two 
times  of  the  year  by  two  acquittances,  60s.  And  in  payment  to  the 
Abbot  of  Egnesham  at  two  times  of  the  year  by  two  acquittanoei, 


**  VtJiKilc.  Fr.  Pttilt  Hue.  Anf .  Street. 
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40s  And  in  pajmeot  to  tbe  Prior  of  the  honse  of  St.  Anne  of  the 
Carthasian  order,  near  Coventre^  for  a  certain  pension  of  the  late 
Abbot  of  Aulney  in  CurtlyngtcMi,  at  two  times  of  the  year  by  two 
acquittances,  40$.  And  in  payment  to  the  Abbot  of  Messenden  for 
a  certain  freehold  farm  in  Amcote,  at  two  times  of  the  year  by  two 
acquittances,  6/.  iSs.  4d,  And  in  payment  for  a  certain  pension 
caUed  Scfairewjrte,^^.  annually.  And  in  |xiyraent  to  John  Peparof 
Wendiebury  for  a  certain  pension  6s.  Hd.  annunlly. — Sum  14/.  4s. 

Tithes  and  procaratiom.  The  tithe  of  our  lord  the  king,  nothing 
this  year.  And  in  payment  for  tlie  procuration  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy  held  at  London  before  Christmas  this  year  Qd. 
And  in  payment  for  procuration  of  our  lord  the  pope  and  acquit- 
tance this  year  Js.  2d,  And  in  payment  to  our  lord  the  Archdea- 
con of  Oxford  for  procuration  of  the  parochial  church  of  Burcei- 
tre  this  year  Js.  7ld.  And  in 'payment  to  the  same  for  the  Easter 
visitation  this  year  2s.  And  in  payment  to  the  same  for  the  visi- 
tation at  St.  Michael  this  year  n^/.—- Sum  \Ss.  6ld. 

Debts  discharged.  And  in  payment  to  John  Buntyng,  citizen  and 
apothecary  at  Oxford,  for  sundry  drugs  bought  of  the  same,  &c. 
8i.  yd,  &c.  And  in  payment  for  eels  and  other  fresh  fish  bought 
at  Dadington  by  John  Wulfe  in  the  year  aforesaid  2s.  4d. — Sum 
Us.5d. 

Cost  of  ploughs  and  carts.  And  in  two  sets  of  feliowes  forwheels^ 
bought  at  Bemount,  as  appears  by  a  paper  this  year,  viz  at  two  sun- 
dry times  185.  And  in  expenses  of  carriage  of  the  aforesaid  two 
sets  of  feliowes  from  thence,  with  expenses  of  Richard  Dyroby 
at  the  same  place  to  bargain  for  the  aforesaid  feliowes,  23d, 
And  in  one  pair  of  wheels  called  sckozears  bought  there,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  aforesaid  paper,  &c.  7s-  2d,  And  in  six  iron  sirakys, 
&c.  5s,  And  in  cart  nails,  gropys,  and  other  iron  articles  bought 
at  Oxford  of  John  My  Iton,  iron  monger '%  \2s.Ad.  And  in  pay- 
ment to  John  l^ope  of  Middlington  for  ironwork  for  the  same  20d, 
And  in  ten  spikes  bought  of  the  same  for  ironwork  for  the  same 

^^^^^^^^^rn^i^mm^^  ■  m^mm^^^m^^m^  \    m  up         i  — -^-^i        ■■  m     ■  ■   ■  ■  ■  ^^   '■■*■■■■■  'f  m  m 
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I0£  And  in  payment  for  Jryiimg^  ^wc  wheds  tills  jewt,  yd. 
And  in  one  askstiee  bonghtj  with  patting  an  a&letree  to  one  cart, 
Sd.  &c.  And  in  fife  yank  of  waddemoU^  booght  for  bones'  col- 
lars this  year,  2r.  id.  fcc  And  in  three  collan,  one  Aofif,  together 
with  three  halters  bought  at  Sterisbragge"  this  year  5i.  I0|^  And 
in  one  whip  bought  there  this  year  2d.  &c.— Som  6L  Bid. 

Necessary  stores  "•  And  in  one  large  lock  bought  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  Kalixtus  Pope  this  yesr  2s,  And  in  parchment  booght  at 
the  fair  of  St.  Frideswyde  6d.  And  in  paper  bought  at  the  same 
time  there  4d.  And  in  one  chair  bought  at  London  at  the  feast  of 
St.  Thomas  Apostle  9</.,  and  in  pajrments  to  the  Sub-prior  for  coppe- 
ras and  galls  bought  for  varnish  at  the  same  time  2d.  And  in  two 
pounds  of  candles  bought  for  the  Prior*s  lamp  before  Christmas 
this  year  I2d.  And  in  eight  pounds  of  wax  bought  at  Oxford  on 
the  same  day  to  make  two  torches''  for  Christmas  at  the  Prioi's 
hall  3«.  And  in  repairing  a  flour-sieve  this  year  1^.  And  in 
bouhing-cloth*  bought  for  sifting  flour»  &c.  lOd.  And  in  two 
horbc  girths,  with  more  articles  bought  at  the  same  time  for  the 
Priors  table  6d.  &c.  And  soap  bought  at  one  time  to  wash  tbe 
Prior*s  hall  id.  Ike,  ,  And  in  nineteen  ells  of  linen  per  ams.  boi^t 
for  making  table-napkins  for  the  refectory  this  year  5t.  And  m 
hair-cloth  bought  there  for  the  bake-house  this  year  3sm6d.  And 
in  eight  snoden  of  pack-thread  bought  there  for  making  a  net  to 
catch  rabbits  this  year  6s,  And  in  six  padlocks,  bought  there  If. 6^. 
And  in  two  large  locks  2d,  A  nd  in  one  pound  of  bird  -  lime^  bought 
there  3d,  And  in  one  bair*sieve  ^*  bought  for  the  bake* house  there 
lOr/.  And  in  two  hand-scuttles  bought  there  Jd.  And  io  five 
scuttles^  of  a  smaller  kind  bought  there  for  other  offices  gd.  Aod 
in  four  mats  bought  there  this  year  13(2.— *Sum  69s,  Id, 

Stores  of  the  inn.  And  in  white  bread  bought  at  diiienent  times, 
as  appears  by  the  bill,  viz.  for  the  Prior  and  other  guests  this  year 
3$,  XOd.    And  in  ale,  viz.  one  hundred  and  thirtytwo  gallons*^ 

)i  Pasteiiiiiir  with  fi'lluwft.  ^  CI  th  to  cover  hone-cullars. 

>7  Stotirbriilgt'»  or  Stmbict.  ^  Munita,  frctm  Afai Jftr,  Fr. 

39  rororyH.  «•  Baltfrclotl).  <»  Dyrdlyme. 

**  Ileit\vvf.  *i  Scotcliia.  <«  I.ngenit. 
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and  a  balf»  bought  of  Joan  Spinan,  Alice  Bedale,  aod  other  ale« 

wi?es^  as  appears  by  the  bill,  &c.  As,  \0d.  And  in  thirty-two  gal- 
lons of  red  wine  bought  of  Richard  firasyer  of  Burcestre,  at  8c2.  per 
gallon,  3  J  5.  AfL^'^  And  in  three  gallons  and  three  quarts  of  sweet 
wioe  bought  of  the  same,  at  \Qd.  per  gallon,  6s.  &c.  Aod  in  can* 
vass^  bought  at  London  by  Richard  Dymby,  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Osith  the  Virgin^  for  making  sheets,  3j.  And  in  a  bolt  of  red 
silk  at  Steresbrugge,  for  making  a  cope^'  (for  the  priest)^  4^.  M» 
&c.--Sum  104f.  ^. 

Costs  of  houses.  And  to  W.  Hy  kkedon,  mason,  hired  for  four  days 
to  make  a  threshold  for  the  parlour  door  towards  the  prior*s  hall« 
&c.  1^.,  and  in  nails  bought  of  John  Bette  for  the  same  door  12^ 
and  in  rings  bought  for  the  same  door  8^. ;  and  to  John  Coventre^ 
with  two  servants,  tiling  over  the  chamber  called  Clykchambour^ 
towards  the  court,  for  four  days,  3i.  Ad.  \  and  to  two  sawyers  hired 
for  ten  days  to  saw  elm  boards  for  making  doors  and  window|, 
6i.  8<f. }  and  in  six  estregbords**,  viz.  wainscots  bought  at  Steres«> 
bragge  2$.  3d.  &c.  |  and  to  W.  Hykkedon,  hired  by  the  great  at 
the  lord's  dwelling-house^  to  smooth  and  finish  the  crest  over  the 
cbancel  of  the  priory  there,  24j.  &c. — Sum  53s. 

Costs  of  the  dormitory-house.  And  in  W.  Skern,  with  his  com- 
panions, hired  by  the  great  to  dig  walling- stones  at  a  quarry  beyond 
Crockewell^  kc.  23s.  Ad.  &c.  And  in  sundry  men  hired  at  two 
different  times  to  break  stones  in  the  priory  for  making  lime,  kCf 
Ud.  &c.  And  in  payment  to  John  Chepjm,  quarryman,  for  fitting 
sad  maUng  eighteen  corbelstones,  to  be  placed  in  the  aforesaid 
vail,  5s.  Ad.  8rc.  And  in  John  Coventre  of  Banbury,  slater,  for 
undertaking  by  the  great  to  cover  the  aforesaid  house,  Al.  id.  frc« 
And  m  iron  pipes,  weighing  twentyeight  pounds,  with  two 
weather. cocks,  vis.  tin  vanes  *j  bought  of  the  smith  of  Cherltoo, 
to  be  placed  over  each  end  of  the  aforesaid  dormitory,  5s.  2d.  Sec* 
And  in  sundry  men  hired  to  pull  down  and  draw  away  the  old 
timber,  rubbish,  and  stones,  lOd.  && — Sum  34/.  ijs.  Aid. 

*  It  should  be  21f.  M,  ^  Canvsyce.  ^  Anabatam. 

^  Boards  froiD  the  eastern  oonntries,  Norway,  &c.  «  Vanys  de  tyn. 
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Ezpeiuei  of  the  kitchen.  And  in  twenty  panett  hooght  bj  the 
cook  for  the  feast  of  St.  Kalixtns  20d.  And  in  one  quarter  of  beef 
boaght  in  Bnrcestre  market^  at  the  featt  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apo- 
stle^ to  salt,  l6d»  And  in  one  cade  of  red  herrings  bongbt  of  Har- 
mand  Banbury,  Bs.  And  in  bogs'-flesh  bought  for  the  clerksof  my 
lord  the  Archbishop,  sitting  at  a  compeitoriom  at  Bomoestfe  on 
Wednesday  next  before  the  Feast  of  the  ConferaioD  of  St.  ^mal,  igd. 
kc.  And  in  one  frail  ^  of  figs,  Ss.  Ad,  frc.  And  in  twelfe  pounds 
of  raisins  bought,  \Zd,  &c.  And  in  three  couple  of  green  *'  fish, 
with  one  green  ling,  with  three  congers,  and  with  one  couple  of 
hakets  ^,  Q$.  yd,  kc.  And  in  a  large  axe,  called  a  flesh  aie**,  15d^ 
And  in  one  hundred  of  halfwaxfysche,  bought  at  Steroabrogge  bf 
brother  Richard  Albon  this  year,  2U.  &c.  And  in  fifteen  couple 
of  myllewell  of  the  smaller  kind,  lOf.  6d,  And  in  twenty  mylle> 
well  of  the  larger  kind,  1  2j.  And  in  two  bunches  ^  of  garlic,  ^ 
And  In  one  salt  stone  bought  for  the  dofe«  house,  2{d.  &c.— ^um 
46/.  7ff.  Bd. 

Costs  of  the  sheepfold.  And  in  the  wages  of  John  Colynii 
shepherd  at  Crockwell,  and  general  superintendant  as  well  there 
as  at  Wrechwyke,  this  year,  70d.  &c.  And  in  two  yaids.of  nu* 
set-cloth,  bought  and  given  to  the  samoi  2$.  Hd.  lee  Aid  in 
twelve  sheep-hurdles  bought  of  Nicholas  Aleyn  this  year,  IJd, 
And  in  paynnent  for  lopping  and  making  thirty  aheep-hordles  at 
Iftdlington-fold,  this  year,  l9<f.-^Sum  6S#.  4{^. 

Purchase  of  grain.  And  in  four  quarters  of  wheat  bought  at 
Stratton  of  Nicholas  Aleyn,  for  making  malt  this  year^  iGs.  Irc.«» 
Sum  62s,  3ld, 

'  Bought  for  the  store.  And  in  one  ba(y  horse  bought  of  DfiUiam 
Salt  of  Burcestre,  before  Christmas  this  yedr,  for  the  prior's  stable, 
7J6i.  Sd.  And  in  two  colts  bought  of  Jcfhn  Ayrsbiookj  at  Baslsr 
this  year,  gs.  And  in  three  hundred  and  twenty-lour  ponndi  cf 
Spanish  iron,  bought  at  Sterusbrugge  fiiir  thia  yettr«  with  oufime 
of  the  same,  18«.  5i£.— ^um  54s,  id, 

■*  Friyle.  s>  Salted,  bat  wbieh  hafe  not  had  tlOM  to  irj. 

s>  Hake.  si  Fleschaxe.  N  Sonebyi. 
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Weediogimowuig,  aod  making  of  bay.  Aod  in 
diy  men  and  women  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Jaly«  hired 
to  weed  sundry  £elds  of  wheat,  as  appears  by  a  tally  against. the 
field-man**,  this  year,  \4s.  \0d.  &c. — Sum  74s.  Bd.  - 

Costs  of  autumn.  And  in  thirty  pairs  of  autumnal  glovea, 
bought  for  divers  servants  and  other  labourers  this  year, '4i*&c. 
And  in  Thomas  Hamunde,  hired  by  a  general  consultation  to  pre« 
pare  for  the  cart  twenty-nine  lands  of  barley,  ten  of  which  extend 
themselves  into  the  Caversfield  Brook,  and  nineteen  lie  in  tbfe 
middle  furlong  towards  the  white  cross*  towards  Buckenbull,'With 
the  ernes '^  viz.  ed.  And  in  given  to  William  Skinner,  41  lad 
from  the  bake-house,  one  of  the  company  of  mowers  for  len  days, 
X2d.  &c. — Sum  12/.  135. 3d. 

Thrashing  and  winnowing.  And  in  John  Leseby,  thrashing^ 
forty-five  quarters  of  wheat,  as  appears  by  the  tally  this  year,  tak« 
log  S^d.  for  each  quarter,  Q$.  4\d.  And  in  fans  hired  by  the  g^t 
to  winnow  all  kinds  of  grain  threshed  below  the  priory  this  year, 
10f.<-^um4/.  15^.  1</. 

The  chamber  of  the  convent.  And  in  payment  to  the  prior  .and 
convent  for  their  clothing,  at  the  terms  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  this  year, 
lOL  \3s.4d.  And  in  payment  to  brothers  Robert  Lawton  and 
William  Meriton,  for  their  expenses  towards  the  orders  existing  at 
Higham  Ferrers,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  this  year,  7^,-^ 
Sum  lll.4d. 

Purchase  of  livery  cloth.  And  in  red  cloth  bought  for  the 
esquires  and  valets  of  the  prior,  of  John  Bandye,  of  Great  Tue^ 
Gk>thier,  about  Christmas  this  year,  7L  I5s.  2d.-^um  7/.  I5s.  ^ 

Fees,  with  the  salaries  of  free-men.  And  in  a  fee  to  JohnLanglh 
ston,  steward,  holding  the  court,  261.  Bd.  per  annum.  And  in 
a  fee  to  W.  Saleman,  attorney  to  the  prior,  at  London,  6s.  Sd,  per 
Ittmum.  kc.  And  in  aalary  to  John  Baldwin,  valet  de  chambre  to 
the  prior,  this  year,  13#.  4d*   Andinsalary  to  W.Puffe,  baker,  15f« 

*  Aaitlanum.— A'pcMon  appoiated  to  tike  care  of  the  tillage  and  harvest- 
work  and  pay  tbe  Ubouren.— See  Qloswry.  i^  Scattered  ears. 
^  Trituranti  ad  taxam* 
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per  aiinam.  And  in  wages  to  William  Skynner,  hia  airiitaiil,  lOi. 
And  io  salary  to  the  wife  of  the  same,  she  being  mak-drier  tlut 
jearJOc  And  in  salary  to  William  Golde,  barber  this  year^Gi.  And 
in  salary  to  Kathanne  Colyns,  making  towels  for  the  kitchen  thii 
year,  20(L  And  in  gift  to  the  same  for  one  apron,  3d.  And  in 
aalfliy  to  the  washerwoman,  6f.  per  annum. — Sum  8/.  17'*  7^* 

Wages  of  the  servants.  And  in  wages  to  Robert  Jamys,  upper 
bailiff  at  the  Grange,  13^.  4d.  per  annum.  And  in  wages  to  Ro- 
bert Clexfc,  fieldsman,  this  year,  \3s.  4d.  &c.  And  in  wages  to  Wil* 
liaro  Lethnarde,  p1ongh*bolder,  this  year,  }5s.  &c.  And  in  wages 
to  William  Erlyche,  plough-driver,  this  year,  141.  Bd,  &c. — Sam 
7L  I3#.  5d. 

Wages  of  labourers.  And  in  John  Leseby  hedging  at  the 
abeepfold  at  Wrechwyke  and  Crock  well,  I3d.  &c.  And  in  Tho- 
mas Soler,  cutting  down  twenty-one  cart  loads  of  underwood  at 
Berawode,  3f.  2d.  &c.  And  in  a  certain  travelling  man  hired  Io 
drive  plough  and  harrow  for  twelve  days,  1 2d.  tkc, — Sum  42f .  3^ 

External  expenses.  And  in  the  expenses  of  John  Gyles,  of  Ox- 
ford, with  repairing  two  saddles  there,  kc.  2d,  And  in  the  ex- 
penses of  brother  William  Chesterton,  at  Letcombe,  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Leonard  the  abbot,  for  back  rent  there  this  year,  I2d,  And 
in  suits  to  Thonoas  Takkele,  on  accoont  of  the  returning  of  two 
writs  at  Oxford  at  that  time,  4d.  &c.  And  in  Richard  Dymby 
riding  to  London,  the  second  week  of  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  for  a 
boy  to  be  made  a  canon,  with  two  horses  for  three  days,  this  year, 
2f •  And  in  payment  to  Thomas  Takkele  aforesaid  taking  a  cer- 
tain lad,  late  the  servant  of  John  Grene,  to  Oxford  castle,  in  Christ- 
aaa  week,  because  he  agreed  to  serve  the  prior  and  did  not  foUil 
his  agreement,  TOd.  And  in  payment  to  the  gaoler  there  to  re- 
ceive the  aforesaid  servant  before  the  time  into  the  aforesaid  castle, 
becanse  he  had  not  a  warrant  at  that  time,  3f.  4d.  3tc.  And  in 
hurdles  bought  to  re-build  Clyfton  bridge,  io  the  year  last  pastj  7^ 
Jeo.  And  in  old  timber  bought  at  OurtiiAgton,  with  caidage  of 
the  same,  for  new  making  a  pillory  «t  Dadyngtoo,  2s,  Arc.  And  in 
pejment  to  John  Spinan^  i&t  making  four  quarters  of  capital  malt, 
before  Easter  this  year«  l6d.    And  in  the  expenses  of  Susbard  Bo- 
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teler^  at  TreDtham,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Jiihn,  anUporiam  Latinam, 
with  sealing  the  letters  of  visitation  of  the  canons  regnlar,  4d.  &c. 
And  in  expenses  of  the  prior  at  the  general  chapter  held  at  Leicester^ 
this  year,  4Ss.  2d.  &c.  And  in  payment  for  beds  of  the  servants  of 
the  archdeacons  of  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks^  stopping  all  night  at  the 
inn  of  John  Fletcher  once>  2i.  &c.  And  in  all  kinds  of  expenses 
of  brother  Richard  Alboo,  at  Sterisbrugge  fair^  with  three  horaea 
going  and  returning,  to  buy  sundry  provisions,  &c.  for  five  days 
this  year,  \2s.6d,  &c.— Sum  61.  I5s.  gd. 

Expenses  against  the  parishioners  of  Stratton  for  burial  there. 
And  in  gift  to  Master  John  Garton^  the  prior's  proctor,  against  the 
same,  3s.4d  And  in  the  expenses  of  John  Baldwyn,  of  London,  to 
confer  with  Master  William  Howper  for  taking  xx)unscl  in  the  same 
matter,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Osith  the  Virgin,  this  year,  20tf. 
And  in  the  expenses  of  the  prior  there  for  seven  days,  to  prosecute 
the  same  cause,  40s.  Sd,  &c.    And  in  the  expenses  of  John  Sale- 
man,  carrying  rabbits,  capons,  and  other  victuals  tp  the  prior  whilst 
he  was  there,  I2d.     And  in  gift  to  the  servant  of  the  rector  of 
Wycheford,  bringing  good  news  concerning  the  same  cause,  on 
the  day  of  St.  Theodore,  20d.    And  in  gift  to  Thomas  Bekyng- 
ham,  on  the  day  of  St.  Katherine  the  Virgin,  the  prior's  attorney^ 
before  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  same  cause,  20s,    And  ia 
the  expenses  of  the  Rector  of  Whyccheford,  at  London,  for  four 
days,  with  two  horses,  l)efore  the  same  bishop,  to  confer  about  the 
same  cause,  7'*  S^*  ^c*     And  in  Richard  Boteler  riding  to  Lon- 
don,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
coming  of  the  aforesaid  bishop  to  Burcestre,^  touching  the  same 
cause,  20d.     And  in  gifts  to  the  four  servants  of  Thomas  Beckyng- 
ham  aforesaid,  when  he  was  before  the  aforesaid  bishop,  to  hear 
judgement  given  by  the  aforesaid  bishop,  on  the  morrow  of  St. 
Anne,  the  mother  of  Mary,  concerning  the  two  bodies  which  were 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Stratton,  which  were  to  be  taken  up  again 
and  brought  to  Burcestre ;  and  concerning  the  reparation  of  other 
injuries  done  to  the  prior  and  his  convent  by  the  tenants  there, 
6t,  ed.    And  in  gift  to  Thomas  Somerton,  at  the  same  time,  fer 
counsel,  6$,  Sd.    And  in  sundiy  victuals,  ^c.  27$.  Sd.    And  in  gift 
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to  the  albmiid  biihop  at  that  time  pronooocing  the  afbreoid 
judgement,  61.  13#.  4d.  And  in  gifU  to  his  clerks  and  gentkinen 
at  that  time,  46s.  8</.->Sam  16/.  iSi.  gd. 

Gifts  of  the  prior.     And  in  gift  to  a  certain  Carmelite  brother 

preaching  at  Burcestie  before  the  feast  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangdist, 

this  year,  3s.  4d.    And  in  gtfte  to  the  prior*8  servants  cleaning  the 

fish-pond  near  the  mill,  before  the  same  feast,  6d.    And  in  gift  to 

a  certain  harper  at  the  same  feast,  this  year,  8(/.     And  in  gift  to  a 

certain  boy  of  London,  permitted  to  be  a  canon,  before  the  fsast  of 

All  Saints,  6d,    And  in  gift  to  a  certain  man  of  Chestreton  at  the 

Mme  fioast,  who  brought  to  the  priory  a  certain  deer  which  strajed 

from  it,  2d,  And  in  gift  to  a  certain  minstrel  of  the  Lord  Lestraonge 

at  the  same  feast,  124£.  And  in  gift  toa certain  servant  belongingtoths 

forest,  who  brought  venison  to  the  prior  on  the  morrow  of  the  same 

feast,  12^.  &c.    And  in  gifts  to  sundry  persons  playing  at  football 

on  the  feast  of  St.  Katharine,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  Ad,  Arc     And  io 

eight  woodcocks  bought  and  given  to  the  Lady  Lestraange  oil  the 

eighth  d  ly  after  Epiphany,  \2d.     And  in  gift  to  the  shepherd  of 

Crock  well  on  the  day  of  St.  Valentine  the  Martyr,  2d.    And  in 

l^fta  to  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  the  dayof 

Saints  Perpetua  and  Fslicia,  20^.  And  in  one  pair  of  gloves  boaght 

and  given  to  Master  Thomas  fieckyngton,  20cf.    And  in  twelve 

pairs  of  gloves  bought  and  given  to  sundry  men  of  the  Bishop  €i 

Worcester,  5s.    And  in  gifls  for  distribatton  to  the  poor  on  sup- 

per«day  this  year,  *6s*  6d.    And  in  gifb  to  two  shepherds,  2i'  &t;. 

And  in  gift  to  the  minstrel  of  the  Lord  Tallebotte  on  the  feast  of 

St.  Edburg  the  Viigin,  \2d.   And  in  gifts  to  John  Donesmore  and 

other  tenants  and  parishioners  of  Mtssenden  to  repair  the  bell  that, 

6sm  Bd.    And  in  gifts  to  two  servants  belonging  to  the  forest,  who 

brought  venison  to  the  prior  on  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  tbe 

Cboich  this  year,  5s.    And  in  two  pair  of  best  hose  given  to  tbe 

game  at  that  time,  20d.    And  in  sundry  gifts  to  the  poor  at  variooi 

times,  as  appears  by  a  paper  this  year,  2s.  Ad. — Sum  535.  fd. 

Sum  total  of  all  the  aforesaid  eapenass  . .  • .  c^'aiS    g    d|< 
And  thus  the  leceipts  exceed  the  expenditure  ^  55  12    Oi* 
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No.  VI. 

Lease  of  the  Manor  of  Nun's  Place,  granted  by  the 
Prioress  and  Nuns  of  Merhyate  to  John  Gryf 
fyih,  22  Hen.  VIII. 

Thts  indentyr  made  the  syx  and  twenty  day  of  May  the  yei<  of 
thereygn  ofFKyng  Henry  the  viij.  the  two  and  twenty  j  between 
Dame  Jane  Souche^  Pryoresse  of  the  monasterye  of  Merkeyate^ 
and  the  nonnes  of  the  same  monasterye^  of  the  oon  p*tye  and  John 
Gryfiyth,  gentylman^  s'nt  to  the  Lord  Cardynall  on  the  other 
p*tye.  Wytnessyth  that  the  said  pryoresse  and  nonnes,  by  their 
own  assent^  consent,  and  agreement,  be  taken,  granted,  and  to 
ferme  letlen  to  the  seyd  John,  hys  executours  and  a88ygne8>  all 
ther  man',  londe,  and  ten'ts,  rentys,  statys,  and  meds  meddows, 
londs  and  pasturs,  with  their  app*'tynn*es  lyyng  and  beyng  3m 
townes  and  felds  of  Buroester,  alias  Bnrestir,  called  the  Nunncs 
Place,  or  by  what  soever  other  name  or  names  they  be  called,  ex- 
cept and  resenring  to  the  seyd  pryoresse  and  to  her  successors^ 
both  of  the  wards  and  releyvs  and  halfe  of  the  courts  there:  to  hare 
and  to  hold  all  the  foresayd  man',  londs,  and  ten'ts,  and  other  the 
p'mysses,  with  ther  app*tynn*es  except  before  expressed,  to  the 
seyd  John  Gryffytb,  hys  execatours  and  assyg^es,  for  the  terxxSb  of 
twenty«oon  yVs,  fiilly  io  be  complete  and  endyd,  the  t*me  to  beg3m 
at  the  feste  of  Seynt  Mychyll  th*  Arcbangell,  whych  shall  be  yn 
the  yer  of  onr  Lord  God  a  thousand  five  hundredth  thyrte  and 
fyve,  or  else  to  begyne  and  take  effect  at  any  tyme  betwen  the  dale 
of  thyes  p'ntea  and  the  seyd  feste  of  Seynt  Mychyll  th'  Arcban- 
gell, when  so  ev'  yt  shall  happen  the  p'mmisses  to  come  to  tlie 
bands  or  possessyon  of  the  seyd  pryoress  or  her  successors  by  fbr* 
fetur,  resygnac'on,  surrendre,  g'unte,  by  reco*ry  or  act'on  tryed,or 
by  any  other  mean8,and  so  to  contynewe  to  th'ende  andtermeof  00a- 
and-twenty  yers,  then  next  foloyng  and  fully  to  be  endyd»  yMjmg 
and  payeng  tlie  for*d  yerly  to  the  said  pryoresse  and  convent,  and 
to  their  successours,  ten  marks  good  and  lawful  money  of  laglond^ 
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at  too  t3nne8  of  the  yer,  that  71  to  lejr  at  the  fette  of  th*  AnDDncya- 
c*on  of  our  Lady  and  Sejnt  Mychyll  thArchangell,  by  evyn  por- 
cyoDS  or  wytbjm  twenty  days  next  aftr  end*g  of  the  seyd  feste 
doryng  the  leyde  t*me.  And  yt  ys  coven*ntyd  and  agreed  betwen  the 
leyd  p'tyes  that  the  seyd  John  GiyAyth^  bys  executoars  or  at- 
sygoess  shall  yerly  pay  to  the  seyd  pryoresse  and  to  her  soocessoon 
the  moyte  or  halflendels  of  all  such  wards,  relyvs,  p'ym'nts  of 
courts  so  before  excepted  and  retyrved  to  the  said  pryoresse  as  shall 

come  to  ther  hands  other  by  deatryes  s*nte  of  the or  other- 

wyse  may  come  to  ther  hands,  and  yt  is  covei)'ntyd  and  agreed 
betwen  the  seyd  partyes  that  yff  the  said  John  Gryffyth  or  his  as- 
tygnees  do  bryng  the  seyd  rents  wythyn  the  twenty  days  at  any 
time  as  ys  aforeseyd  to  the  seyd  monasterye^  and  ther  pey  the 
seyd  rent^  then  the  said  John  Gryffyth  and  his  assynees  shall 
have  allowed  him  for  the  bryngyng  toward  bys  labour  and  costs 
ev*y  yer  twenty-pence  good  money.  And  yiF  the  seyd  rent  be 
not  brought  as  ys  afForesaid,  but  that  the  seyd  pryoresse  and  her 
•ucoesBours  be  dryven  to  send  for  the  seyd  rent,  that  then  the  seyd 
John  or  bys  executours  or  assygoes  shall  pay  for  the  cost  and  chai^ge 
of  the  messengers  so  coroyng  for  the  rent  for  as  long  tyme  as  he 
shall  tary  for  the  same  rent,  and  so  yerly  as  often  as  the  seyd  rent 
•ball  so  happen  to  be  unpaid  during  the  seyd  tyme.  And  also  yt 
ys  conuen'ted  and  grantyd  that  ylF  the  seyd  John  Gryffyth,  his  ex- 
ecdtoura  or  assygness  for  nonreceypte  of  the  seyd  wards,  releyvs,  or 
pym'nts  of  courts  or  for  the  recovry  of  the  same  be  dryven  to 
dyst*esa  or  to  any  other  acc*n  yn  the  lawe  that  the  pryoress  or  her 
aucoessoors  shall  contynnually  half  the  charge  for  the  reooviy  of 
the  tame  aa  oft  as  need  requires  during  the  seyd  time.  And  the 
•eyd  half  expence  yerly  shall  be  alowyd  to  the  seyd  John  or  his 
aasygnees  at  the  accompte,  and  yt  is  further  agreed  that  yf  the  rent 
of  tea  maiks  happen  to  be  behynd  onpaid  yn  part  or  yn  all  after  the 
aqrd  festiaforseyd,  by  the  space  of  12  weeks  next  after  any  of  the 
•eyd  festa  during  the  seyd  time  that  then  yt  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
•cjd  pryoresse  to  reent'  into  the  said  p'mysses  or  any  part  thereoff, 
and  that  to  repossess  and  have  agen,  and  the  seyd  John  Gryfiyth, 
execntouia  and  aisygness  utterly  to  expelle,  amove^  and  pat« 
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ooghtj  thys  indentjr  yn  any  wise  notwythstandlng.  And  it  it 
ooren'ntyd  and  agreed  between  the  seyd  pryoresae  and  John  that 
the  seyd  pryoresse  and  her  successors  shall  a?ow  and  maynten  all 
such  actions  as  shall  fortune  to  be  taken  yn  ther  names  agenst  the 
occupyVes  of  the  p'mysses  at  the  costts  and  charges  of  the  seyd  John 
and  his  assygnes  at  any  time  between  the  dat  of  thys.p'ntes  and  the 
seyd  yer  off  our  Lord  God  a  thousand  five  hundred  and  thyrty  and 
fyye,  and  the  action  or  actions  they  shall  not  dyscharge  nor  dyscon- 
tyne  without  the  assent^  consent,  and  agreenaent  of  the  seyd  John 
Gryfi^th^  his  executors  or  assygnees,  and  all  such  recoveryes  of  the 
premysses  with  the  costs  and  daroyges  of  the  same,  the  seyd  prioreti 
shall  suffer  the  seyd  John  Gryffyth/his  executors  and  assygnees  to 
take  rece3rve  and  levye  to  their  own  use  and  p*fFytt^  and  thus 
xecey'ed  and  had^  then  the  seyd  John  Gryffyth  with  the  profytte 
of  the  same  costs  and  damages  to  repayer  and  amend  the  said 
p'mysses  in  rep'tiones,  and  the  p*myses  so  repayred  to  kepe  well 
and  sutify'ently  repayred^  and  so  to  be  kept.  And  the  seyd  John 
g*untyth  for  him,  his  executors  and  assygnees,  that  they  shall  fynd 
and  br'ng  to  the  receyvor  of  the  seyd  prioress  and  their  servants 
yerly  when  they  come  to  receyve  the  rents  and  profiyt  of  the 
p*mysses,  horsemete,  mannysmete,  and  lodging*  so  they  tarrj  ther 
too  days  and  too  nights  yn  the  yer.  In  witnesse  wherofe  to  the 
oon  p'teof  thys  indentur  remaynyng  yn  the  kepyng  of  the  said  John 
Gryffyth«  the  seyd  pryoress  and  convent  hath  put  ther  comen  seale  j 
to  the  oder  part  of  this  indentur  remaynyng  yn  the  custorlye  of  the 
seyd  pryoresse  and  convent,  the  seyd  John  have  putte  his  seale. 
Geven  in  theChapt*'*house  of  the  seyd  monastrie,  under  the  Chapt' 
aforeseyd,  the  day  and  yer  aboveseyd  *. 

Seal  appending-^A  lady  seated  on  a  throne  bearing  a  large  cru- 
cifix on  her  breast.  Underneath  a  nun  kneeling,  her  arms  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  with  an  imperfect  inscription  in  Roman  capitals. 

*  Ex  ortg.  peoes  Juban.  Coker,  armiger. 
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No    VII. 

Faluation  of  the  Possessions  £s?c.  of  Bicester  Priory, 
by  the  Commissioners  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Mo* 
nasteries.    1535.    27  Hen.  VIII. 

WiH^  Brown  P»or. 

Prioratiu  de  Burcettur'  in  com'  Oxon*  infra  Dioc'  Lincoln'  e€ 

Decanat'  ejusd'm. 

Valor  ofiiu  Man*io^  Terra^  et  Ten*to^  R^coria^  PeiMionu  Por- 
c*oou  ac  oet'o^  Pouessionu  tarn  sp'ual'  q^m  temporal'  predict' 
Priorat'  perttnenc'  ut  acquit'. 

In  primis  de  Margeria  Coplande  pco  hoipicio  le  Bell  cq* 
molend'  infra  diet'  priorat'  cu  terris  et  dausnris  co" 
anis  pertin*  ut  pj  per  ind6ntur'  sibi  dimiss'  per  annu  Tj    iiij     — 

D'  Ric'o  Banaster  gentilman  pro  uoa  daiu'  jux*  p'orat' 
predict'  libi  dimiu'  ut  pats  pcr  iodeotur'  per  annu  —     xj    — 

D*  Joh'e  LambO'oe  pro  clauaura  de  Crockwell  una  cu" 
domo  ediumbar'  ut  pats  per  iodeotur'  sibi  dimiss' 
per  annu  • •  • —    xiij    — 

D*  quindecim  tenentibs  coatomariji  vid5  pro  cotag'  in 
eadem  Tilla  teoent'  ad  Foluot'  dni  redditibj  per  aonu  iiij    xtj    iiij 

D*  Joh'e  Bodycotte  de  Burcestr'  predict'  pro  le  Lampe 
Acrejacen'  iil  quodam  prato  vocato  Dema^rne  Mede 

■ic  sibi  dimiiA*  per  annu •....-*-    —    xij 

ma xnj     x    uij 

D'  terris  quondam  dnicalibs  mooast'ij  pred'ci  et  jam 
ad  firmam  dimiss' in  le  hamlett  vocat'  le  Wrechewyk 
in  parochia  de  Burcestr'  predict'  ad  firmam  dimiss' 
perindentur*  pro  t'mino  annoX  bijs  ho'ib3  sequen- 

tib5. 
D'  Joh'e  Lambo'ne  pro  duabs  clausuris  in  eodem 
hamleto  et  pro  ijbj  pec'  prati  in  le  Kyogeaeude  in 
parochia  predict'  per  annu iiij   xvii    iiij 
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D*  Job'd  Bodycote  pro  ijb}  daus*  ib'm  cam  di*  virgat' 
terr*  jacen*  in  campo  de  Blackthorn  in  parochia  pre- 
dict* per  annu*. — . .     iij    —    — . 

D*  Joh*e  Maunde  pro  una  claus*  sub  lilva  ib'm  vocat' 
le  Gravenbuli  per  annu   •  •  iiij    xiij     liij 

D*  Joh*e  Nashe  pro  ten*to  ib'm  cum  di*  virgat'  terre 
ccT  pertin'  per  annu* -• —    vj    viij 

D*  ux*e  nuper  Willi'  Walker  pro  ten'to  cum  terris  et 
daus*  cu  pertin*  sic  sibi  dimlss'  per  indeotur*  per 
annu •«>  xxxiij  liij 

D'  Nich*o  White  pro  clausnra  vocat*  le  Ov*breche 
per  annu"  sic  sibi  dimiss* iiij    —    *— 

D*  Wiirmo  Bosworthe  pro  ten' to  ib'm  tent*  ad  vo« 
lunt'  dni  cum  pertin'  per  annu" -—    vj     viij 

F  terris  jacen'  in  le  campo  de  le  Blakthorne  inter  te- 
nentes  sive  inh'itantes  ejusd'm  man'ij  per  balliu' 

diet'  prioris  annuati*  dimis^  per  annu •  •    iij     vj    viij 

S*ma  recept*.  •  •  •  • •  xxij    iiij    — 

Deducco'es  et  Resoluco'es  ejusd'm  Monaaterij  singulis  annia 
imperp'm  solvend'  exeunt*  de  t'ris  et  ten'ts  sup*dict\ 

D*  qa|id"m  penco'eabbat'  et  convent'  de  Osney  ot  suc- 
cessoribuS  suis  annuati*  et  imperp*m  solvend*  •  •  • «  iij    •—    '-- 

Solut*  diTo  de  Bygenhull  pro  uno  ten'to  in  fine  regali 
ville  de  Burcestr'  predict'  per  annu .  ...•., —    •—«    xx 

Soluf  vlcecopiit'  Oxon'  pro  le  castell'  fee  per  annu     -*    iiij    — 

Solut'  dn'o  principi  pro  sect'  cur'  relaxand'  apud  Bur. 
cestre  predict*  per  annu** —    vj    viij 

Solut'  archidiaconato  Oxon'  pro  procuraco'ib5  et  sino- 
dalibs  eccl'ia^  Burcestr*  pred'ce  per  anniT —    x      vi^ob'q* 

F  pane  et  vino  ad  missas  quotidianas  selebrand'  pro 
egrot'  et  mulieribs  p'ngnat*  et  in  festo  S'ce  Pasche 
pro  om*ib3  inh'itantibs  ut  pat3  per  composico'em 
inde  fiict*  per  annu •'. -^    j»    — 

Solut'  balFio  vid3  Joh'l  Nashe  de  man'ijs  de  Burcestr' 
et  Wrediwyk  px>  feodo  luo  per  annu -«    xl    -* 
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Elimotiiia  dat*. 

Pro  ai'a  Gilbarti  Baisot  foiidatoris  pred'c'i  isonattlj  id 
dittribaoQ*ib3  et  elemosinis  parochianb  Barcestr'  pre- 
d*oe  ling'lis  aon'u  solvend'  et  imperp*in  ot  plen'  pat5 
per  cartaoi  fbndatoris  tai  pred'ci  • • ij  —  u 

Elimotioa  data. 

It'in  in  oeoa  dili  vid;  Sberthanday  oin*ib3  et  alib  pan- 
perib3  tire  leprosiB  ad  tunc  co  venieDtibS  in  pane 
porta  pisctbj  et  pecnnijs  annoati*  et  iinperp*ni  •  -xiij  —  iiii 

S*nia  deducc*ois sii    xtij    xjo 

Stratum  Awdeky  in  com'  Oxon^  et  infra  Dioc'  Lincoln*. 

D*£dwirdo  Denton  et  Thoma  Denton  gent*  pro  tent' 
t*ria  et  decimii  r*oorie  ib*m  illis  per  indenturam  di- 
BUM*  per  anna" xyj    — 

S*aia  reoept' zvj    —    — • 

Dedoc*oes  et  Resoluc'oes  iVm. 

Solut'  dfto  abbat'  de  Eynibam  pro  quadam  penc*oe 
ea^dem  decimal  pred'ca^  nt  pats  coknpositionem 
imperp*m  inde  fact' per  anna  «—    xvi    — 

S'ma  alloc'  .,..,-..    xtj    — 

Dadyngton  Clyston  et  Hempton  in  Com'  Qxon'  infra  Dioe' 
Lincoln'  et  Decanat'  de  Dadyngton. 

jy  ux'e  Simonis  Mannyng  pro  firroaria  de  Clyston 
et  molend'  adjacent'  cu  sois  pertin'  sibi  dimiu*  per 
indentaram  pro  t'io  anno^  per  annu ...x— --*• 

D*  Thoma  Bryce  de  et  pro  nno  ten'to  in  Dadyngton 
predict'  cu*  pertin*  sibi  dimiss'  per  indenturam  pro 
t'io  anno^  per  annu —   Jj  'vj 

D*redditib5  tam  lib'ox  tenenc'  q'm  custumar'  ib'm  per 

anna" .  • * x  i  z    tI  ij  vlij  oi 

Sm'arec^' xxxij  —   ij<>v 


\ 
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Deduoc*oet  et  Resdationes  ib'in 
Solut*  dno  Begi  pro  quiet*  reddit*  ezeant*  de  molendiiio 

de Clyston per anoa ••••  -^     ij    ftq 

Solut*  dno  abbaf  de  Eytuham  pro  decimis  in  man'io 
de  CUsCoa  ezeont'  ut  patj  per  compos*  inde  fad*  per 
anna' • •••« -^    xij    <-«» 

Elimoflina  data 
In  distribuc'oibs  et  demotinis  in  ^t*  parochia  de 
Dadyngton  8C*d*m  antiqoas  ordinaGo'es  prins  ositat* 
pro  ai*a  WilH*  Hayly  bene&ctoriB  ]nsperp*ni  et 

annuatr  •• • —     ij     ir| 

Sokit*  Laurencio  Ov*ton  bairio  n'ro  in  predicto  man'io 
pro  feodo  tuo  per  annu* -«   xxvj    vtij 

Sm*a  dedcicc*oi8  ib*m —  xWij       s 

Kyrtlyiigton  et  Tackley  in  Com'  p'd'  Dioc'  Lincoln'. 

D*  Jeh*e  Coklu  balKo  et  coUectoi^  redd'os  ib*m  qam 
lib'o^  tenenc'  q*m  custumar'  ib'm  per  annu  • .  •  •  viij    xiig    uij 

D*  Joh'e  Andrewes  pro  uno  molendino  aquatico  sibi 
dimiss'  pro  t*mno  annoa  solnbil'  ad  m]^  anni  t'ioa 
canooicis  Boroettr'  pred'ce  in  diBtribocoib}  Deo 
•*fieotib5  imperp*m  per  annu  ..•.•••, iij      yj    viij 

Sm'a  recept* • xij    —     xij 

Deducc'oes  et  Resoluc'oes  ib*m  Elimosina.  - 
Y  ai'a  Nich*i  Baker  benefoctoris  monast'ij  pred'ci  dat* 
est  canonic*  ejusd*m  ioci  Deo  8*vient*  pro  exequiis 
ad  iiij^'  antii  t'ioa  exequen*  pro  ejus  ai*a  et  om'iu" 
defiuictos  in  elimosinis  an*^  et  imperp*m.  .,•••••  i^*  ij  vig 
Solot'  dho  k^  pro  quiet*  reddit'  certax  terraxet  ten*- 
te^  ccf  molendino  aq'ico  ib*ro  per  annu"  et  imper- 

Pm —    —   ^j 

Sdut*  dno  priori  Cartuens*  jux*  Coventre  pro  porco*e 
ib*m  prottt  p5  per  compos'  iade  fact*  per  annu  et 

imperp'io r« « ^.«.... ~     jj    ^ 

Sm*adeducc*ois.. ».•••. •,«••.««-    Jij     ix 
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Arnecote  in  eom'  Ona'^^ in  liundr'  de  BoljndoD  infra  Dioc' 

Lincoln'  et  Dtemal,  &c. . 

De  Thomfl' Marshe  tenent^  ib'm  pro  ij^*  metsnagijt 
et  tribs  virgal*  terre  of  qaart'na  terre  en  pcrtin*  libi 
dimits'  pro  t'tnno  anim^  per  annn —  tXL    ^— 

Solot'  dno  p*'iori  per  tenentet  ib*m  pro  le  HedbylTer 

ia  dnico  predicto  per  aana  • ...—   —  xvfij 

D*  redditibs  ia  predicto  Aroeoott  tain  Ub*o^  tenenc' 
q«m  custinnar*  reoept*  et  pieoept'   per  Joh*em 

Cokksib'mballiv'peranDtt ,.   —    Ivij     vi 

S'ma  recept'. ... i"j     »«    — 


Deducc*oe8  et  Resoluc'oes  ib'm. 

Solut*  baliro  hundr*  de  Bolradon  vidj  Edwardo  Kyng 

pro  omn'  sv'ic'  in  Arnecote  predict  per  annu .  •  • .  —  —  V} 

S*madedncf —  —  xy 

Etrem' ii»j  viij  — 

Steple  Aaton  in  com*  predicto  infra  Dioc'  Lincoln*  etdecan^&c. 

D*  Roberto  Paraom  pro  uno  metanagio  et  cert'  frit 
ib'm  cu  pert  in'  ad  firmam  dimiss'  per  indentnnT  pro 
t'mio  anno^ per  annu  «.  • •.•... —    Jdj    iiij 

Middylton  in  com*  predic*o  et  dioc'  Lincoln*  ac  Decanat*  &c. 

D'  Egidio  Reede  gentilman  pro  uno  messuagio  cu 
terris  et  suiii  pertin*  ad  firmam  sibi  dimiss*  per  in- 
dentura  pro  t'io  anno*  per  annif •  —     x    ~ 

W«ndylbury  in  Com*  pt ed'co  et  pred'co  Dioc*  et  Decanat'  kc. 

De  Joh'e  Brice  pro  uno  cotagio  cu  cert*  t'ris  cif  suii 
pertin'  sibi  dimiss'  per  indentura  pro  fio  anno^  per 
amiu  ••••• "" 

Chesterton  m  com*  pirod'-c'^^* 

D'  Joh*e  Hyde  pro  cert'  terris  ib'rti  pt6  cotton  60f* 
peranntT  ..• •• ••  ~ 


X    — 


▼   — 
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Fryngford  in  Com'  pred'c'o. 

D*  Joh*e  Arden  geof  pro  cert*  terris  in  ead'tn  villa 
pioqQiet*  reddit'  per  annir • . . .«>-^     ij    ««- 

S'marec* —    Ixi    iuj 

Hayford  War^n'  in  com'  pred'c'o  et  dioc*  Lincoln'  &c. 

D*  Novo  Collegio  in  Oxon*  pro  terris  finxiar*  eidem 
coQ^io  pertin'  vid3  pro  penco*e  nt  petj  per  coni- 
poBicioncT  per anntf  et  imperp'm. •••••• •»     xxvj    viij 

Cav'felde  in  com'  pred'c'o  infra  Dioc*  Lincoln'  et  Deoanat'  &c» 

D^  Rjc*o  Langeston  armig*o  pro  die*  man*ij  de  Cav'« 
felde  predict*  libi  et  heredib;  suis  dimlBs'  per  ifi- 

deotora*  solubil'  ad  ^*^  an'  t*minos  per  annu  •  •  • .  •^    liiij    iiij 

« 

Samford  in  Com'  pred'c'o  Dioc'  Lincoln'  &e* 

D*  finnario  ib*m  pro  uno  meisoagio  et  una  virgat' 
terre  cu*  pertinen*  solnbil*  tam  ad  fm  Sc*i  Mich'is 
canonic'  Deo  sVient'  in  atigmentac*oe  stipendioa 

•ao^  per  anna* ..« —     v    — 

S*ma  rec' ..•••••.  iiij     v    «*- 

Dedoctionea  et  Resolaeo'es  ib*m  Elemosina  Dai* 

P  ai'a  Godfrtdi  de-BygenliaU  Vofactoria  mon*  pred'ci  — i    «j    •ni. 
qui  dedit  canonic*  pro  talterio  davitico  dicent'  in  ejus 
adv's  aing'Us  eoa  per  ae  dicent*  separati  in  elemoa'  eii 
diatriboeod*aoDQati*etimperp'ffl.«..  {into* per wtmT)^^  «»   r 

Buckenhull  in  com'  pred'c'o  et  Dioc'  Lincoln'  &c« 

D*  Bc4>*to  Stephens  pro  cert*  terris  anabiiibj  ib*m 

peraanif • .mm    r   ^^ 

S*ma  zecept'* , •«.•     v    •— 
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Feod*  Anooar  Dedncc'oet  et  Resolcic*oes 

Solot'  Joh'i  Cokkft  de  loiyM'c'is'terris  pro  coUecto*e 

redditns  villata^  topM'ca^  per  annu • . .  •  —  xivj  ?i]j 

Sm*a alloc' ••• —  xxvj    Tuj 

Ardyngton  in  Com'  Berk'  eC  infra  Dioc'  Sar'  et  Decan'  &c. 

If  Tboma  Hobbes  pro  cert*  terris  et  r'coria*  ib*m  tUc 
tibi  diroiss'  per  iDdentunf  ad  t*mios  aono^  per  annu  xiiij  —   — 

In  eodeni  Com'  Berk'. 

D*  eodem  Thoma  Hobbes  pro  firmario  n*ro  apud 
Letcombe  Bassett  per  indentura'  sic  sibi  diroiss'  pio 

t'mino  annex  per  annn" iiij    —    **■ 

Sm'a  pec* xviij  — -    — 

Resoluc'oes  tb'm nnll' 

Grymesbury  jux*  Banbury  in  com'  North^mpt'  et  infra  dice' 

Lincoln'  ac  Decanat^  &c. 

D*  Antbonio  Cope  armig'o  firmario  man'ij  ib'm  ear 
firma  molendioox  et  aliox  profic*  eidem  man'io  per- 
tin-  sic  sibi  dimiss'  pro  t'io  anno^  per  annu   • .  •  •  xiij    vi    ?iij 

Sm'a  rec'  ut  P5 


Nethrope  in  Com'  pred'c'o  et  infra  Dioc'  Lincoln'  &c. 

D*  Henrico  Tayc  et  Will'mo  Smythe  de  eadem  te- 
nentib3  ib'm  per  copia"  cor'  de  ijbs  mesuagijs  solu- 
bir  ad  ij^s  anni  t'los  canonic*  in  distribuc'oibs  Deo 

sVientibS  annuati'  et  imperp'm  —  xxxij    — 

Sm^a  rec'  p5 

Deducc'oes  et  Resoluc'oes  ib'm  in  Elemoainis. 

F  tt'a  Will'i  Hayly  bencfectoris  n'ri  pred'd  mon* 
dat'  est  canonic'  pro  una  collect*  quotidians  dicend* 
ad  m'-»'"  B'te  Marie  Vijginis  celebrant*  TidI  m» 
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cBna  (tne  aurem  kc.  solubir  at  iiij<"  aoni  t'i*08  dis- 

tribaend*  per  man*  prioris  ib'm  annaati'  et  imperp'm—  xxxij  — 

Beamonde  jux*  Myssenden  in  com'  Buk'  et  dioc'  Lincoln'  &c. 

D*  Henrico  Honoure  firmario  ib'm  man*ij  cu*  perfin* 

unaca"  firma  rc*orie  sic  sibi  dimiss*  per  indeBturam 

pro  t'mino  anno^  per  annu" xiij     vj     viij 

D'  sQbboscis  ib'm  crescent*  infra  domin'  predc'm  esti- 

mat*  vidert  ev'y  xij*'*  yere  per  vicinos  et  hone&tos 

ho*ies  ib'm  inh'itantes  ad  valenc*  sex  libra^  et  quo- 

Hb*t  anno  estimate  per  annu    quolib*t  anno  xij 

S*ma  recept* ••...«    xiij     vj    yiij 

Deducc'oes  et  Resoluc'oes  ib'm. 

Solut'  dfio  abb*i  de  Magna  Myssenden  pro  man*io  de 
Amecote  prout  p5  per  composic'o'em  inde  fact' 
annuati'  et  iraperp*m    vj     xiij     iitj 

It'm  soluf  archidiac*  Buk*  pro  procarac*o*e  et  sino- 
datibs  eccl'ie  de  P'va  Myssenden  annuati'  et  im- 
perp'm   %.,.. —    x    viij 

Solut*  in  eadem  parochia  in  distribnc'o'ibs  et  elemos* 
sVd'm  antiquas  ordinacVes  inde  fact*et  prius  usitat* 

ad  duos  anni  t*m*no8  per  annu"  et  imperp*m  —    vj    viij 

S*ma  alloc*  vel  deduce* vij     x    viij 

Wescott  in  com'  Buk'  et  dioc'  Lincoln'  &c. 

D'  Joh*e  Latham  firmario  ib*m  cert*  terris  et  ten*t'  * 
sibi  dimiss'  per  indenturam  pro  t'i'o  annox  per  annu  iiij    x    — 

Blakenhull  in  com'  Buck'  pred'c'o  et  dioc'. 

ly  Joh'e  Goodwyn  gentilman  firmario  ux)i*  claus*  pas- 
lur'  sibi  dimiss*  per  indenturam  pro  t*m*no  annox 
per  annu  «... • •••••   —     xx     — 

Compton  Bassett  in  com'  Wiltes'  et  dioc'  Sar'. 

D'  r'c*ore  ib'm  pro  qnadam  pensio*e  solubil'  ad  duos 
anni  t'm*nos  prout  p5  per  composic'o'em  inde  fac- 
tam  per  anno" • '    iiij     ^     — 
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Stodeley  in  com'  pred*co  dioc*. 

D*  magVo  Hoog'ford  pro  reddit*  udi*  ten*ti  ca"  pertin' 
adjacen'  in  dicto  com'  Wiltes*  per  annu  vij'  taracn 
pred*c'ua  roagister  HangYord  negat  solac*o>m  inde 

(Sed  talvo  jure  monasterij  pred*c*i) 
S'ma  rec' ix     x     — 

Terr'  Dnicales  Monast'ij  pred'ci  in  manibs  Prioria  jamcx* 
iaten'  in  Burceatr'  &c«  cu  Dedmis. 

Id  terris  arrabilib3  ib*m  vids  undecim  virgat*  terra  cu* 
suis  pertin'  jaceo*  in  campis  Le  M'kett  ende  diet* 

(  Bnrcestr'  jaoent'  coDtioeni'  cciiij''  et  vj  acres  ad 

ill)*'  qualib*t  acra  per  annu iiij    zv     iiij 

It*m  in  terris  arrabilib5  vid3  di*  virgat*  t're  jaoent'  in 
Le  Kyngesende  continent'  quindectro  acres  cu"  suis 
pertin'  ad  qualib't  acra  per  annu  iiij^ —      ▼     — 

In  terris  arrabilib^  videl't  una  pecia  terre  jux*  portam 
Le  Graunge  continent*  duodecim  acr'  ad  qualib't 
acta  iiij^  per  annif ..••••......•   —      iiy     -^ 

It'm  in  terris  arrabilib5  in  le  bamlett*  de  Wrechwjk 
in  parochia  die  e  Burcestr'  vids  ij  virgat'  terre  et  di* 
continent'  iij"  acr'  et  quindecim  cu  quinque  lez 
butts  cu"  suis  pertin*  ad  qualibs  acra  per  a*  per  anniT 

iHj^ ••—    xzr    X 

S'ma  acra^  arrabiP.  ...•.•.•.  xx^^j  et  v  bolts 

S'ma  valoris  eaxd'm  acrai  arrabil'  yj     x     ij 

« 

In  una  separali  pasture  vocat*  le  Wynt*  pasture  ducenf 
t'sus  le  GravenbuU  continent'  xltiij  acres  et  di'  in 
tribs  p'tibs  separati*  cu  sepibs  ad  qualib't  acr*  v^.      —  xviij  ▼)  ob. 

In  una  separal'  pastura  vocat'  le  Weston  Heyes  cu* 
sepe  in  medio  ejusd'm  pastur'  cont*  xlj  acres  et  di* 
quidib't  acra  ad  xix^  per  annu iij     ▼     v^j 

It'm  in  al'  pastura  separal*  voc*  le  Ov'breche  cont*  zl 
acres  qualib't  acra viij'  per  annu  ••• ^  xxtrj   viij 
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tn  una  pecSa  prati  jacen*  in  le  Westmede  oont*  quinqi 

acr'  et  di'  ad  qaalib*t  acra  ij'  per  anna     — -      xj     *- 

It'm  in  una  sepatal*  pastur'  vocat*  le  Horsse  Cloie  prope 

monast*iu  cont'  septem  acr*  et  di*  qualtb't  acra  ad 

viij*"  per  anna —     ▼     — 

S*ma  valoris  acra]^  predic*a|^  •  •  •  •  yj     TJ     xj 
Jt*m  in  qaodam  prato  vocat'  Longford  Mede  cont' 

iiij®'  acr*  qaalib't  acr*  xij*  per  annif —     iiij     — 

In  ead*ni  prato  vids  Longford  Mede  iiij  acr*  qaalib't 

acr*  ad  xvj<*  per  anna*^ •  • —     v      iiij 

It'm  in  quodam  campo  vocat*  Blakthome  Felde  cont* 

ij  acr'  prati  qaalib't  acr'  ad  viij^  per  anntf  ••••••—    -^    z^ 

S'roa  —    X       vij 

S'ma  ten*  dnic' 
S*ma  valoris  oniu  aciax  dftical'  cif  dec*is  et  tenrii  ar« 

rabUibS  ib*m xiij     vij     ix 

Tot* • cxlix   xyj  —  ob'q* 

It'm  proprijs  x"*^8  terr'  dHic ..xxvj     ix  ob'q*       clj       ij      x 

dfclxxviij     xj     vijob*. 

Feed'  Annual'. 

Solut'  Ric*o  Banaster  armig*o  pro  offic'  senescalli  per 

anna —    Intj    uy 

Solut'  Xp'ofero  Hucvale  auditor'  firo  pro  ejus  feodo 

peranDU..........  ••» •••«..•••••• —    xxv)  viiij 

S'roa  alloc' .  • .  • iiij    —     — 

Joh'es  Middleton  subp^r  ib'm 
Wiirm's  Fynche  sezten 
Will'm's  Cav'felde  sellerar' 

Non  h'entes  aliquaa  terras  neq$  ten'f  nec'offic'  in 
monastic  predic'o  in  successione  neq;  vad*  feod' 
aut  annual*  stipend*  nisi  ad  voluntate"  prions, 

Nola  Canonico}^  in  dicto  Mon*  vid^. 

Will'm's  Browne  priour  ib'm. 
Joh*et  Middleton  subprior  ib'm. 
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Bad'oi  LAthim  caDOD  ib'm. ; 
Rob'ius  Bignell. 
Job*^  Cbetter. 
Robt*Qs  CavYdde. 
Jacx>but  Bryttowe. 
Joh'es  Barcettur. 
Joh'et  LaD*Dton. 
Ric*ut  Wodstok. 
Nicb'us  Cod/. 
Wiirm'8  Hampton. 
Deduct*  zzxj     viij     ix  ob' 

The  same  of  tbe  bole  Posaettion  sp^oall  and  temporall 

demaynes  and otber  is ..•.    dxxvj    ti)  — ob^ 

Tbesuine  of  tbe  dedaccions  and  reiolacons  is  •  •     xxxix  viij     TJo^<f 

The  hole  suroedeclar'  ia. ••••••••••.• cxhij    ij       x 

Decima  para diU> Regi. • liiij    xiitj  iij <^ 

We  the  teide  prior  and  co'vent  of  the  aeide  priory 
mooste  humbly  beaecbe  tbe  Kyng^s  moste  Graci- 
ouie  Highnea  and  his  moste  honourable  councell, 
thut  thois  sumea  and  cbaigis  herafter  foloyng  may  Fiat  Petic'ff 

be  alloaed,  which  chargis  byn  annuall  and  perpe- 
tuall>  and  for  no  lesse  necessitie  then  the  fees  and 
char^  of  audltours^  receyvours,  and  baiFyflTs  and 
otber  chargis  as  hereafter  foloithe 

Furste  for  brede  wyne  and  wax  etely'spente  vithyn 
th^  seide  pribry«  aboughte  the  dyvyne  8*vice  accord- 
ing to  their  fbnndacion. ....i^     — •    -^ 

It*m  for  the  costs  and  charges  of  the  auditor  and  re- 
ceyYOur  gen*aU  in  the  audite  tyme yj     xiij    iiij 

Ifm  the  same  prior  desirethe  allouanc*  of  the  visita- 
co*n  of  the  bishopp  ev'y  iii*  yere  iij'  vj«  viij* 
which  is  yerely  eVy  yere —    xxij     ijofcV 

It*in  for  the  cost*  cbarg*^nd  expenc*  of  the  same  i 

bishop  and  his  officers  and  roenyall  servants,  in  and  i 

at  the  tyme  of  visitac'on  ev  y  iij**  yere vj     xiij    iiij        | 

which  is  xliiiji.  iitj(f.  yerly. . ..   cxltij      vj    xjq'     | 
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By  the  same  Commissioners  under  the  Article  Com'  Oxon^ 

Lincoln'  Dioc'  et  Decanat'  Burcest'^  Valores  omn*  et  sin- 

-  g'loj^  R'c'oria^'Vicaria^  P'bendar'  Cantari|^  et  alia^  Pos- 

■  sessionu  tain  Sp'ual*  quam  Temporal'  infra  Dioc*  et  Dc-. 

canat%  is  the  following  entry  ;— 

Burcest' 

Peres  Griffith  vicarius  perpetuus  et  vicaria  sua  valet 
per  annu*  cum  repris'  co*ib5  annis  ex  recognic*o*e 

sua  super  sacr*ra  suu xvj    —    — 

Per  et  convent*  ib*m  app'ator  ejusd*m  et  infra  p^orat* 
predict*  OD*ant'^  pro  eodem  .  Infra  p'oratu"  predict*  corop' 

S*raa xvj    —    i— 

£c  reman*  clar'  pats 

Alloc*  null' 

Decima  pars  duo  Regi — »    xxxij^  -^ 

No.  VIII. 

Extracts  from  the  Ckurch^wardens*  j4ccount8\  and  the 

King^s  Books. 

Thjb  Church- wardens*  Bills  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  chiefly 
without  dates,  and  written  on  long  slips  of  paper.  The  following 
18  a  specimen  of  the  entries  in  that  of  the  yeat  1582. 

Paide  for  ij  new  lockes ,, zvidL 

■  for  isendtDg  of  a  locke \J4L 

• fw  Dayles , 

Paide  t6  John  Pollex  the  nynt h  day  of  December. . ,  ^  • . « vij.    xjd, 

"— ^  fry ven  unto  fiitber  Jollide  xijtf. 

" —  gy^en  to  John  Potter  23  Aprile    xxrdL 

GiTen  unto  Margyret  Brown  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  * ij«. 

Payde  for  the  stoppyng  of  the  Town  Brook 

Given  unto  a  preacher 20d^ 

*  From  the  Valor  Ecclesiasiicuf,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  Lond.  1814. 

*  Probably  ihe  was  pregnaot,  and  the  sum  given  as  a  marriage  portion. 
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Gi¥«o  onto  Rd  Godard  at  bU  aMrriage iji, 

Payd  lor  meudiDf  fiitlier  Harrw*f  hoie ▼;<'• 

It  if  QDcertain  how  loog  the  parith  ofikers  bootioned  the  pno- 
tioeof  keeping  their  acooants  on  long  slips  of  paper  j  but  their  pr^ 
tent  book  commences  with  the  jear  1708j,and  contains  few  entries 
of  public  interest. 

1708.    Pd  for  catting  tbe  third  bell,  31b.  of  roeUl  addfd 7  3    9 

Pd  for  three  hedgehog*,  one  fox,  and  a  polecat •  0  S    3 

Pd  the  dog-whipper's  waget 0  8    8 

nil.    Apparitor'!  feei 0  2    2 

For  procenioniug  charges • 1  19  IQ 

Clerk's  wages «  0    0 

1714.    For  casting  the  fifth  bell  and  clapper  for  her 10  16  6 

1716.  Pd  for  tbe  expenses  of  tbe  penoance  of  Eliz.  Wootton . ,  0  3  8 

1717.  Pd  for  six  leather  buckeu 1  10  0 

1720.     Pd  for  thirteen  doz.  sparrows 0  9  3 

1736.     Pd  for  a  new  church  bible » 9  7  6 

1744.     Pd  for  mending  tbe  basoon 0  16  3 

1766.  Allowed  at  the  vestry  by  tbe  parishioners  towards  mend- 
ing the  chimes 14  0  0 

Mem.  24  Feb.  1771.  At  a  vestry  held  this  day  it  is  agreed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bicester  Market-en4  and  KIng's-end,  that 
an  annnal  subscription  be  made  to  the  Ch(f)rd  or  Radcliflfe  In* 
finnary,  of  three  guineas  per  annum,  and  the  same  to  be  paid 
yearly  by  the  church-wardens  for  tbe  time  being, 

John  Ststens,    Robert  Suislst,  Ac« 
1772.    Pftyd  Isaac  Clartfe,  Osmond,  and  T.  Stratton,  due  on  ba* 

lance  for  the  organ < 8    3    0 

king's  books'. 
Borchester  is  a  discharged  living. 
Clear  yearly  value  ^  49. 
Burchester  vnlgo  Bister^  V.    St.   Edburf^  Pri.»  Borchester 
Propr.    Sir  John  Glynn^  Bart.»  1719.    Sir  Edward  Turner,  Bart., 
1752.    Sir  Gregory  Turner,  Bart.,  1779. 

King's  Books  j£  16. 

m       II I  ■  I  ■  ■!  11  I   ■  • ~ ■■  ■  I 

a  By  J«  Bacon,- Esq.    LoodoQ  1786. 
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.    No.  IX. 

Bicester^  Oxfordshire. 

At  a  Dumcrous  and  respectable  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Town  and  Neighbourhood^  held  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Bicester  oa 
the  8th  day  of  Janaary,  ]793« 

JoBN  CoKBR^  Esq.  in  (he  chair. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  nnanimously  approved  of  and 
agreed  to. 

l6t.  That  the  late  daring  attempts  of  many  disaffected  and  sedi- 
tious persons,  who  by  the  publication  of  libels  and  by  treasonable 
combinations  have  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  established  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  to  introduce  into  it  all  the  miseries  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  have  given  occasion  of  much  alarm  and 
serious  apprehension. 

2d.  That  under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good 
subjects  to  come  forward  and  to  declare  their  detestation  of  such 
practices,  and  to  interpose  their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  community. 

3d.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bi- 
cester are  truly  and  zealously  attached  to  the  present  constitution 
and  legislative  powev  of  this  country^  consisting  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 

4th.  That  they  do  acknowledge  and  approve  of  the  timely,  judi- 
cious, and  vigorous  measures  pursued  by  the  executive  power  at 
this  critical  juncture. 

dth.  That  they  will  associate  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their 
said  constitution,  and  defending  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
against  any  violation  or  attack ;  that  they  will  hold  out  in  their 
own  practice  an  example  of  respectful  submission  to  the  laws ; 
thai  they  will  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  to  punishment 
all  those  who  by  their  writings  or  actions  shall  attempt  to  excite 
sedition,  or  in  any  manner  to  disturb  the  public  peace  3  and  that 
they  will  be  personally  assisting  to  the  civil  power  upon  every  oc« 
casioD  that  shall  require  its  interference. 
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To  this  lottrament  of  Association  tbe  foUowiog  Declaratioo  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Bicester  was  affixed. 

Bicesier,  January  14, 1793. 

We  bis  majesty's  loyal  subjects,  tbe  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
town  of  Bicester,  do  cheerfully  upon  tbe  present  occasion  ma^^e 
public  declaration  of  our  constant  zealous  fidelity  and  aitacboieDt 
to  tbe  reigning  illustrious  House  of  Hanover,  and  to  tbe  constitotioo 
of  civil  government  of  this  country,  established  at  the  Revolution  in 
tbe  year  I66S ;  and  we  do  hereby  declare  our  abhorrence  of  all 
traitorous  speeches  and  publications,  and  our  readiness  to  aid  the 
civil  magistrate  in  suppressing  all  seditious  attempts  to  subvert  the 
civil  government  or  to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

Signed  by  tbe  consent  and  direction  of  the  whole  OHigregatloo, 

WiELiAM  Miller,  Minister. 


No.X. 

Sports^  Customs^  &c.  in  Bicester  and  its  Neighbour-' 

hood. 

QuiNTAL.*-In  the  days  of  Dr.  Plot  it  was  customary  at  mar- 
riages for  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  villa^  of  Blackthorn  to  ^mnse 
themselves  with  running  at  the  quintal.  Tbe  nature  of  tbe  sport 
is  thus  described  by  Kennett :  "  They  set  up  a  roll,  or  that  in- 
strument of  agriculture  used  to  break  tbe  clods  in  tbe  field,  and  at 
tbe  eiect  end  tbey  hang  a  strong  rafter  board,  which  turns  on  the 
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spindle  of  the  roll :  to  one  end  of  this  moving  beam  or  ballance 
they  nail  a  slab  or  broader  piece  of  thick  boards  and  at  the  other 
end  they  hang  a  leather  bag  filled  with  gravel  or  sand  of  equal 
poise,  which  flies  round  and  smites  the  inexpert  rider.'* 

From  his  subsequent  account  we  gather,  that  the  flayer  was 
nsnally  on  horseback,  and  funished  with  a  staffer  pole,  with  which 
he  struck  the  slab  with  all  his  force.  If  he  was  not  dexterous  and 
his  horse  swift,  he  was  almost  certain  of  receiving  a  blow  from  the 
sand-beg  as  the  raAer  turned  round — to  his  own  disgrace  and  the 
merriment  of  the  spectators.  This  sport  has  been  long  discon- 
tinued, and  no  tradition  of  its  having  tieen  ever  practised,  remains 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Blackthorn  or  its  neighbourhood. 

Sports  om  Sbrovb  Tuesday. — ^The  sports  of  this  day  were 
very  considerable  before  the  Reformation,  and  intended  as  an  in- 
dulgence previous  to  the  approaching  season  of  Lent.  Their  com- 
roencemetit  is  still  announced  by  the  ringing  of  "  the  pancake 
bell**  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  ancient  hpur  of  dinner.  At  the  first 
sound  of  this  bell  the  young  people  formerly  left  their  employ* 
ments,  and  after  a  hasty  dinner  hied  away  to  their  varied  amuse- 
ments, which  consisted  in  the  barbarous  practice  of  thowing  at 
cocks,  or  the  more  active  sports  of  jumping,  wrestling,  ringing  of 
belb,  &c.  On  this  day  the  parish-clerk  still  considers  himself  en- 
titled to  the  profits  arising  from  ringing  of  the  bells,  and  accord- 
ingly they  are  let  by  the  hour  to  those  who  prefer  that  exercise. 
For  a  trifling  sum  others  are  permitted  to  walk  on  the  tower  or 
on  the  leads  of  the  church.  But  though  these  as  well  as  most 
other  amusements  exist,  so  much  have  they  declined  of  late  years 
that  at  present  they  are  chiefly  practised  by  children,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  is  probable  they  will  be  discontinued  and  forgotten. 

Mat  Day. — About  a  century  ago  May  Day  was  considered  a 
^cry  great  holiday  in  Bicester  and  its  neighbourhood.  Both  pa- 
rents and  children  felt  highly  interested  hi  its  pleasures,  and  parties 
▼led  with  each  other  to  produce  "the  best  garland  of  flowers.  A 
little  lord  and  lady  decked  In  gay  ribbons  and  accompanied  by 
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several  attendants,  widi  small  instniments  of  music,  called  oo  tbefr 
friends,  and  went  in  procession  round  tbe  town  and  neighbour- 
hood.  The  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  the  greatest  hil»- 
rtt)%  and  generally  concluded  with  a  dance  round  the  MaypoU, 
This  custon:!  is  evidently  derived  from  the  heathen  festival  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora,  who  was  imagined  to  pre- 
side over  flowers.  It  has  declined  many  years,  and  is  now  regarded 
by  the  children  of  the  poor  only. 

Whitsun-Albs  are  of  remote  origin,  and,  in  comtnon  with 
diurch-ales,  clerks-ales,  &c.  formed  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  tbe  middle  ages.  The  object  of  this  entertainment  appears  to 
have  been  a  burlesque  on  greatness;  hence  a  bam,  the  scene  of 
their  festivity,  is  called  a  hall,  two  of  the  principal  male  and 
female  characters  are  dubbed  lord  and  lady,  and  others  bear  the 
name  of  my  lord's  waiting- man,  and  my  lady's  waiting- 
maid.  A  treasurer  who  carries  a  tin  bos  before  him,  a  set  of 
morris  dancers,  a  roerry-andrew  to  clear  the  ring  for  dancing, 
&c.,  form  the  remainder  of  the  group;  and  these  fantastically 
dressed  and  decorated  with  ribbons,  dance  or  parade  among  the 
spectators.  The  barn  doors  are  ornamented  with  an  owl  and 
monkey,  who  bear  the  appropriate  names  of  my  lord's  parrot 
and  my  lady's  lap-dog,  and  to  miscall  any  of  these,  or  accept  of 
my  lord's  cake  or  ale,  which  are  carried  about  in  profusion  and 
offisied  to  every  one,  subjects  the  offending  party  to  a  forfeiture  of 
sixpence,  for  which  however  he  is  treated  with  a  ride  on  my 
lord's  gelding  *  (if  a  man  behind  my  lady,  or  if  a  female  b^ 
fore  my  lord,)  who  of  .conne  considers  himself  entitled  to  a 
salute :  but  if  this  honour  is  declined,  for  an  additional  six- 
pence the  forfeiting  party  is  privileged  to  enter  my  lord's  hall, 
and  is  entertained  with  cake  and  ale.  By  the  sums  collected  in 
this  manner,  together  with  those  arising  from  the  voluntary  visks 


>  A  monstroiM  wooden  horse,  carried  on  men's  shoulderi  to  a  oertaiQ  dit 
stance  aniidst  tbe  shouts  of  a  large  company  of  followers. 
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of  patties  to  the  hall^  the  expenses  of  the  enter tainmentj  which 
are  very  considerable^  are  defrayed,  and  oftentinaes  the  surplus  is 
applied  to  charitable  purposes*.  A  towering  May  pole  erected 
some  time  before  Whitsuntide  serves  to  announce  the  amuse- 
ment to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the  crowds  which  usually 
attend  attract  great  numbers  of  those  itinerant  traders  who  frequent 
markets  and  feirs^so  that  the  festival  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  in  the  country  ^. 

Mb  ADO  w  Mowing. — At  the  mowing  of  Revel-mede,  a  meadow 
between  Bicester  and  Wendlebuiy,  most  of  the  diiFerent  kinds  of 
rural  sports  were  usually  practised;  and  in  such  repute  was  the 
holiday^  that  booths  and  stalls  were  erected  as  if  it  had  been  a  fair. 
The  origin  of  the  custom  is  unknown ;  but  as  the  amusements 
took  place  at  the  time  when  the  meadow  became  subject  to  com* 
nionage,  some  have  supposed  it  originated  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
villagers  on  that  account.  These  sports  entirely  ceased  on  the  en- 
closure of  Chesterton  field. 

Harybst  Home. — ^This  custom  still  prevails  among  the  farmers, 
and  nearly  according  to  ancient  usage.  It  simply  consists  in  a 
supper  given  to  those  employed  in  getting  in  the  com,  some  of 
whom  ride  to  the  farm  on  the  last  load,  shouting  *'  Harvest 
home !"  But  if  this  happens  to  lie  through  the  town,  their  merri- 
ment is  frequently  interrupted  by  the  pails  of  water  which  the 

*  At  Bicester  10  particular  this  has  been  the  case.  A  few  years  ago  a 
funeral  pall  for  tbe  use  of  the  poor  was  purchased  iu  this  way;  and  a  similar 
object  was  contemplated  by  the  projectors  of  tbe  last  Whitsun-alc;  but  through 
the  nnfayoarable  state  of  the  weather  the  expenses  of  the  amusement  were  re- 
alised only :  yet  oo  representation  of  tbe  circumstance  to  Mr.  Coker,  he 
carried  tbe  design  into  effect.  This  handsome  pall  is  now  kept  at  tbe  work- 
boose,  and  lent  to  any  applicant. 

>  At  the  neigbboaring  village  of  Kirklington  is  a  similar  amusement  held 
annually  00  Lammas-day,  and  from  thence  denominated  a  Lamb-ale.  Tbe 
common  people  nay,  if  the  latter  were  discontinued  in  that  Tillage,  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Bicester  King's-end  would  be  privileged  to  establish  it  in  that  town- 
ship. 
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sportife  iobabitanU  endei?oar  to  throw  on  them  from  their  win* 
dowf.  The  hanrett  borne  is  a  relic  of  aenrile  caatonas ;  aod  itt 
ancient  times  was  considered  a  part  of  the  reward  for  custDinary 
services.  The  present  mode  of  hiring  labourers  aod  servants  has 
certainly  rendered  the  custom  annecessarj;  yet  it  remains  for  die 
former  to  consider  how  far  the  prospect  ai  the  merry*making  sti* 
molates  the  exertions  of  the  workmen. 

A  similar  snpper  was  given  by  the  late  Joseph  Bullock^  Eaq.  of 
Caversfield^at  the  close  of  the  season  for  gathering  hops. 


PaYMBNTs.^It  was  formerly  usual  for  many  of  the  L 
to  pay  sums  for  rents^  &c.  in  the  parish-churchy  or  in  and  over  the 
church*porch;  and  to  lodge  copies  of  their  leases,  &c.  in  the  pa* 
nshHshests,  many  of  which  still  remain  in  those  depositories.     An 
indentore  stipulatbg  payments  as  above  is  given  by  KeniMtt\  mads 
1352,  26,  27   Edward  111.,   between  8tr  John  Trymnel  and 
Thomas  de.Paoton  and  Camerona  his  wife,  for  the  oonveyaooe  of 
the  ejafeofTment  of  two  cottages,  with  their  appurtenances,  which 
were  held  by  John  Spaygne  and  John  de  Langton  in  Bicester,  for 
the  yearly  rent  of  twenty-nine  shillings  sterling,  to  be  paid  in  the 
parish-church  on  Sunday  after  the  octaves  of  St.  Michael.    In  the 
church-wardens*  chest  are  also  several  leases  of  the  estates  gives 
for  charitable  purposes,  which  expressly  stipulate  for  the  payment 
of  rents  on  a  certain  day  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Coker,  in  die 
room  over  the  church-porch. 

MuMpiHo. — But  perhaps  the  most  singular  custom  is  that  whicE 
has  long  obtained  on  the  morrow  after  Christmas-day,  and  is  usu« 
ally  denominated  ATumping.  Immediately  after  breakfast  noaoy  of 
the  poor  assemble  together,  and  in  a  body  visit  the  gentry  and 
tradesmen  to  solicit  a  Christmas*box.  As  they  expect  a  certain 
sum  per  head,  none  of  the  family  are  left  at  home,  and  the  num- 
ber of  .men,  women^  and  children  collected  together  for  this  pur- 
pose sometimes  amounts  to  one  hundred.    This  imposition  on  the 
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tamo  indattrioat  it  geaerall/  reckoned  at  one  penny  for  eveiy 
grown  penoDy  and  a  halfpenny  for  a  child.  To  guard  againita 
second  demand  from  the  tame  lodividoala^  poany  of  the  inbabitanti 
detain  them  at  their  doors  till  the  whole  are  assembled,  and  thesi 
admit  them  into  a  yard  or  court*  where  they  receive  their  custom 
mary  dole,  and  are  then  re-admitted  into  the  street.  The  circuit  of 
the  town  generally  occupies  them  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  the  most  active  collect  from 
about  ten  to  eigbteenpence*  which  enormous  sum  it  usually  spent 
in  some  refreshment  in  the  evening* 

The  other  sports  and  amusements  are  those  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  country. 


ADDENDA. 


1%e  following  account  of  the  confinement  of  several  Protestants  in 
Bicester  Priory  having  been  omitted  in  its  proper  place^  the 
Reader  will  excuse  its  insertion  here. 

In  the  year  1521  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cbesham^  Ux- 
bridge,  and  the  surrounding  towns,  were  accused  of  heresy  before 
John  Longland*  bishop  of  Lincoln  ^  and  many  being  inttmidatiBd 
by  ecclesiastical  threatenings,  were  induced  to  abjure  their  opini* 
ons  and  submit  to  penance.  These  were  severally  committed  to 
the  abbeys  and  monasteries  of  Bicester,  Tame,  Nuttley,  Asherugge, 
Eynshana,  Oseney,  and  others,  there  to  be  kept  and  found  of  alms 
all  their  lives,  being  prohibited  from  passing  the  precincts  of  the 
dtfierent  monasteries  without  the  bishop's  dispensation.  They  were 
all  enjoined   this  penance—  On  a  particular  market*day  to   go 

*  From  the  last  wiH  and  testament  of  laabell  Staveley  widow,  of  Buroeiiter,  it 
Mcmt  that  she  married  the  father  of  thii  prelate.— Keon.  MS.  Collec.  Lansd. 
MS.fol.  ii.  992. 
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tbrioe  aboQt  Barfoid*inarket,  stand  on  the  higbett  greeoeof  tbc 
citMS  bearing  a  fiiggot, — ^ag^in  to  bear  the  lame  faggot  both  at 
Borferd  and  their  own  paruh-cbarch  during  the  oelebratioDof  higd 
maM,  and  at  the  burning  of  an  heietiCy— eveij  Sunday  and  Ffidaj 
daring  life  to  say  Oar  Lady's  Pkalter^^on  no  aoooanl  to  attempt 
biding  the  mark  imprinted  on  their  cheek,  or  converse  with  «• 
spected  penons  on  pain  of  relapse*. 

The  same  writer  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Maiy  the  Earl 
of  Derby  so  £u  degraded  bis  rank  as  to  engage  in  the  prosecotioo 
of  heretics,  that  he  several  times  examined  G.  Marsh  at  Latbsm, 
and  materially  contributed  towards  committing  him  to  the  flamei'. 


Amount  ofihe  Subseripikm  in  aid  of  the  Sufferers  at  the  BaitU  rf 

Wdterho. 

Collected  from  pew  to  pew  in  the  parish-church  after 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Markland,  July  23, 
added  to  a  donation  of  10/.  by  J.  Coker,  Esq 4^43  13   0 

Collected  among  the  Dissenten* £  4  10   0 


*  Fox's  Maiiyrology,  p.  838.   Lood.  1583.  »  lb.  156S. 

4  Timet  Newspaper,  August  31,  1815. 
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GLOSSARY. 


I'he  autharities  to  which  the  Utter  K  is  affixt  will  he  found  in  the 

Parochial  Antiquities. 


A  BUNDA.  A  mete  or  Bound. — Juxta  ripam  de  Charwell  usque 
ad  metas  ei  Ahundas  ibidem  per  me  concessas,  K.  p.  208.  From  Sax. 
Baoba  bond,  from  Binban  to  bind.  Hence  bat -Band,  wrist-Band, 
neck-Band  :  to  Bound,  to  reBound.  A  Ban,  an  enclosed  field  or 
limited  piece  of  ground.  Tbe  Ban  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  tbe  close 
or  back-yard  adjoining  to  it.  A  Bandog,  a  mastiff  kept  close,  or 
tied  up.  A  Bandore,  or  veil  of  a  widow  to  bind  over  or  cover  her 
bead  and  face.  A  horse-Bin»  which  in  Kent  is  that  apartment  of 
a  stable  where  the  chaflf  and  cut  meat  is  secured  by  a  partition  of 
boards.  A  Bin  or  Bing,  a  safe,  an  aumbry  or  cupboard  in  a  but- 
tery or  lardar.  The  kiln  of  the  furnace  wherein  they  burn  their 
charcoal  for  the  melting  of  mettals,  is  conunonly  called  the  Bing. 
And  the  cistern  into  which  they  throw  their  crystallized  allom  for 
the  water  to  drain  from  it,  is  called  a  Bing  at  Whitby  in  Yorkshire. 
A  Bind  of  eels  is  a  string  or  stick  of  eels.  A  Binne  of  hides  or 
skins  is  in  some  countries  a  quantity  for  common  sale,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  skins  or  hides. 

Abuttare.  To  Abutt,  vid.  Bxjttks,  Ahuitat  super  pnediciam 
terram,  K.  p.  399.  In  a  terrier ^  or  description  of  the  site  of  land^ 
tbe  sides  on  the  breadth  are  said  to  be  adjacenteSt  lying  or  border- 
ing, and  the  ends  only  in  length  are  abuttantes,  abutting  or  bound- 
ing. Which  in  old  surveys  they  sometime  expressed  by  capiiare 
to  head,  or  the  head-land  so  bounding.  As  in  tbe  rental  of  Wye 
in  Kent  belonging  to  the  abby  of  Battel  in  Sussex,  Tenent  octo 
acras  juxta  Goreswall  eapUanies  ad  prtBdictam  wallam,  Custumar 
de  Bello,  f.  241 .  Hence  to  go  About  was  properly  to  go  round  by 
the  end,  instead  of  striking  cross  the  middle. 

AcoLTTUus.  An  AcoTite,  who  in  our  bid  English  was  called 
a  Colet,  from  which  office  came  the  family  of  Dean  Colet  founder 
of  Paul's  School.  An  inferiour  church-servant,  who  next  under  the 
sub-deacon  waited  on  the  priests  and  deacons,  and  performed  tbe 
meaner  offices  of  lighting  the  candles,  carrying  the  bread  and  wine, 
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and  paying  other  lenrile  attendance.  Faeante  ecclesia  de  AmhreM' 
djon^  rector  ei  conventus  de  Asheruggt  Johanmm  de  Capella  Jco- 
lythum  prcBsentoTunt,  K.  p.  346* 

ACRA.  An  Acre,  from  Sax.  .£cep  a  field.  The  word  at  first 
signified  not  a  determined  quantity  of  land^  but  any  open  groood, 
especially  a  wide  caropagne :  and  that  sense  of  it  seems  preserved 
in  the  names  of  places.  Castle-acre^  West-acre,  &c.  m  com.  Norf. 
When  the  word  was  applied  Xo  the  measure  of  ground,  the  quantity 
was  still  various,  hut  determined  by  the  statutes  of  31  Edw.  I.  and 
24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4 :  one  acre  to  consist  of  eight  score  perches, 
fourty  in  length  and  four  in  breadth^  or  so  in  proportion.  Though 
the  perch  still  differed  in  difi^erent  counties,  vid.  Perch.  At  the 
great  Doomsday  inquisition  the  common  pasture  seems  measured 
by  hides,  the  arable  land  by  carucates,  and  the  meadow  by  acres, 
K.  p.  65. — Exceptis  virgis  ei  buitis,  qu&rum  quatuor  virgw  fadunt 
unam  acram^  et  aliquando  plures,  similiter  aliquando  quatuor  hut' 
tis,  aliquando  quinque,  aliquando  sex,  aliquando  septem,  aliquawh 
ocio  factum  unam  acram,  videlicet  secundum  quantitatem  earundem 
in  longiiudine  et  latitudine,  K.  p.  534. 

AcouiBTARB.  To  Acquit  or  discharge,  or  to  testifie  the  receipt 
of  a  debt  by  giving  an  Acquittance.  Pro  ista  donatione  et  conccs- 
stone  acquietaverunt  Jratres  pnedicti  de  quinque  marcis  argentic 
K.  p.  126.  It  was  the  common  form  in  deeds  of  gift  and  other 
conveyance. — Nos  auiem—warantixabimus  acquietalimus  ei  defen^ 
ilemtu  in  perpetuum,—'Pro  hac  autem  warantia  acquieiantia  et  de* 
fensione* — Hence  to  Quit  any  claim  or  pretension.  To  get  Quit  of 
any  danger  or  trouble.  Quite,  perfectly,  entirely,  as  Quite  dead, 
&c.   Quotted,  satisfied  and  cloyed,  as  bis  stomach  is  quite  Quotted. 

Actio  MBS.  The  whole  process  and  transaction  of  a  gift  and 
charter,  and  other  formal  rites  and  solemnities  of  a  publick  con- 
veyance. So  in  the  donation  of  Musewell  in  Ambrosdeo  to  the 
abby  of  Missenden, — jijffuerunt  hiis  actionibus  prtesrntes  f/  testeSt 
K.  p.  76. 

Adramirb,  Adrhaffuret  Arramire,  Arramare.  To  Arrain,  Le, 
to  appeal  to  the  law,  to  offer  proof  for  the  claim  of  right,  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  assise  or  trial,  and  stand  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  So, 
To  Arraine  a  writ  of  novel  disseisin,  i.  e,  to  prefer  such  an  action, 
and  prosecute  the  issue  of  it.  To  Arraign  an  assise,  t.  e,  to  make 
plaint,  to  open  the  cause,  and  sue  for  justice.  To  Arraign  a  crimi'* 
nal,  t.  e,  to  indict  and  bring  him  to  his  trial.  Dr.  Cowel  would 
derive  this  term  from  the  French  arranger,  to  dispose  or  set  in 
order,  which  conjecture  is  approved  and  justified  by  the  latter  edi- 
tor of  that  interpreter.  But  the  noore  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelmaa 
jekv$  it  to  tlie  old  French  word  arramir,  to  swear  or  take  a  solera 
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oatb.  As  if  Arramire  assisam  were  to  appeal  to  the  oalhs  of  wit- 
nesses^  and  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  But  indeed  I  rather  think 
that  Mramire  was  at  first  a  contraction  of  Ad  arma  ire,  because  the 
M  legal  trial  both  for  the  title  of  estates  and  the  charge  of  crimes 
was  by  solemn  combat  or  duel,  when  Arramire  or  Arramare  was  to 
alarm  or  call  the  accused  person  to  a  decisive  trial  at  arms.  And 
because  the  champions  were  upon  the  first  challenge  to  swear  that 
they  would  put  themselves  on  this  military  issue  :  and  at  the  time 
and  place  of  combat  were  again  to  take  formal  oaths  to  observe  the 
stated  laws  of  the  camp  $  therefore  Arramire  was  to  swear,  but  in 
a  secondary  sense,  as  solemn  swearing  did  attend  and  relate  to  their 
solemn  fighting.  When  this  barbarous  custom  of  determining  a 
cause  by  arms  and  blood,  was  succeeded  by  the  more  civilized  way 
ef  assise  or  trial  by  jury,  temp.  Hen.  II.,  then  the  word  was  con- 
tinned  when  the  method  was  altered,  znd  Arramire  versus  aUquem 
was  to  appeal  for  justice  against  a  person,  and  to  sue  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  a  publick  trial.  And  Arramire  reum  was  to  arraign  a  crimi- 
nal, and  offer  proof  for  the  conviction  of  him. — Thomas  Abbas  de 
Egnesham  in  curia  hie  Adramwit  versus  eos  de  advocatume  ecclesue 
de  Sulihorri,K.p.35l. 

Advousom  op  Churches.  No  church  legally  consecrated 
without  an  allotment  of  manse  and  glebe,  made  generally  by  the 
lord  of  the  mannor,  who  thereby  became  advocate  or  patron  of 
that  church,  K.  p.  222.  So  as  the  lordship  of  the  mannor  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  church  were  rarely  in  different  hands,  till  advou- 
sons  were  unhappily  given  to  religious  houses,  K.  ^  276,  During 
a  controversie  for  the  right  of  patronage,  the  diocesan  presented  to 
the  church  salvo  jure  uiriusque.  So  in  a  suit  depending  between 
William  earl  of  Sarum  and  the  abbat  of  Barlings,  for  the  advou- 
sonof  the  church  of  Midleton,  K.  p.  102.  So  Hugh  bishop  of 
Line,  presented  to  the  church  of  Godington,  in  a  dispute  of  title 
between  Thomas  de  Camvill  and  the  abbess  of  Alveston,  K.  p.  1^. 
When  two  several  persons  presented  theii*  respective  clerk,  an  in- 
quisition was  directed  from  the  archdeacon  to  be  executed  within 
the  parish,  and  returned  into  the  court,  K.  p.  346.  No  such  in- 
quisition if  the  right  were  apparent.  Nulla  inquisittone  in  hac  parte 
eapta,  quia  domino  constabat  dejure  patnmatus,  K.  p.  507*  When 
tbie  king  presented  a  clerk  upon  a  false  title,  the  bishop  instituted 
the  other's  clerk,  but  with  great  deference  to  the  king's  pretended 
title,  and  obliging  the  t;lerk  so  instituted  to  an  oath  of  resignation 
if  the  king's  right  should  afterward  appear.  Post  institutionem 
suam  pr{e£ctam  juravii  tactis  sacro  Sanctis  Evangeliis  quod  si  con- 
iigerit  dictum  regem  evincere  jus  patronatus  ecclesice  memoratet 
(s*e,deAmbresdon)  illam  sine  coactione  aUqua  resignarei,  K.  p. 347* 
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If  the  patron  pmented  not  within  six  monthi,  there  wai  a  lapse 
to  the  bishop,  Dicunt  ftiam  quod  iempus  temesire  ntmdum  ttap- 
sum  est,  K.  p.  351.  The  king  and  other  guardians  presented  in 
the  right  of  wards,  K.  p.  igi,  193.  When  the  right  of  ad?ou- 
son  was  determined  by  faw,  a  writ  lay  to  the  bishop  to  admit  the 
right  clerk,  Conce^sum  esi  quod  pruedicius  Thomas  abbas  habeai 
breve  episcopo  Lincoln,  quod  ad  pr^nentaiionem  ipsius  abbatis  ad 
pnedkiam  ecclesiam  idoneam  personam  admiilai,  K.  p.  351.  The 
Advouson  of  churches  in  such  mannors,  as  were  held  of  the  king 
tfi  eapiie,  not  to  be  given  by  the  lords  to  religious  or  diaritabk 
OSes,  without  inquisition  Ad  quod  dampnum,  and  license  of  the 
king,  K.  p.  352.  Trials  for  rignt  of  advouson  were  in  courts  Chris- 
tian, K.  p.  642.  To  prevent  litigious  suits  for  the  title  to  beoe- 
fices,  the  rural  deans  took  an  account  of  the  names  and  number  of 
the  parish  churches  within  their  respective  districts;  what  the 
Christian  name  and  siVname  of  the  several  incumbents,  the  time  of 
their  collation  to  such -benefices,  by  what  title  they  held  them, 
whether  by  institution,  commendam,  or  custody ;  of  what  age  they 
were,  and  in  what  orders;  whether  beneficed  in  more  than  one 
church;  the  name  and  quality  of  the  patrons;  and  the  value  of 
every  benefice  by  the  last  taxation.  This  register  was  distinctly 
transcribed,  and  a  fiiir  copy  delivered  to  thediootsan,  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  the  metropolitan  in  the  next  provincial  council,  K.  pJfi47. 
Vid,  Patron. 

Advouson  op  Rblioious  Housbs.  As  those  who  built  and 
endowed  a  parish  church  were  by  that  title  made  patrons  of  it, 
so  those  who  founded  any  house  of  religion  had  thereby  the  ad- 
vouson or  patronage  of  it.  Sometime  the  patrons  had  the  sole 
nomination  of  the  prelate,  abbat,  or  prior ;  either  by  investiture  or 
delivery  of  a  pastoral  staflT,  as  William  Mareschal  eari  of  Pembroke 
to  the  abby  of  Noteley,  com.  Buck.  R.  p.  147*  Or  by  bare  dona* 
tion  or  nresentation  to  the  diocesan ;  as  Reginald  earl  of  Bologne 
in  his  charter  to  the  priory  of  Cold  Norton,  Abu  hoc  auiem  prater* 
miitenium  est,  quod  domus  Uia  de  nostra  donaiione  est,  et  nos  ibi 
priorem  apponere  debemus,  K.  p.  l63.  If  a  finee  election  were  left 
to  the  religious,  yet  a  cong^  tteslire  or  license  of  electing  was 
first  to  be  obtained  firom  the  patrpn,  or  in  his  absence  out  of  En- 
gland, from  the  seneschal  or  steward  of  his  barony.  So  in  the 
nunnery  of  Stodley,  the  founder  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall  thas 
provided.  Nee  est  preetermittendum,  quod  quottescunque  priorissam 
eHgere  contigerit  ad  eundem  priaratum,  de  seipsis  priorissam  de  as» 
sensu  meo  vel  seneschalH  met,  si  in  AngUa  nonjkero,  eligere  iicebU. 
^um  autem  electa  Juerit,  ad  pr€esentatumem  meam  vel  seneschaiti 
met  si  in  AngUa  non  Juero  domino  Lincoln,  episcopo  debet  prm* 
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sentari,  K.  p.  l65«  When  the  title  of  patronage  was  in  dispute^ 
the  religious  applied  themselves  to  which  they  pleased  of  the  oon- 
tending  parties  :  so  the  monks  of  Notley  asked  license  of  electing 
their  abbat  from  the  Lady  Mand  de  Mortimer,  whom  they  pre- 
sumed to  be  their  patroness,  though  the  earl  of  Giocester  claimed 
that  right,  K.  p.  314.  The  patronage  lapsed  to  the  lord  of  the 
honour,  if  the  family  of  the  Sunder  was  extinct :  so  Edmiind  earl 
of  Cornwall  became  patron  of  the  nunnery  of  Groring,  by  no  other 
title  than  as  that  house  was  situate  within  the  honour  of  Waling- 
ford,  K.  p.  329.  On  the  death  of  the  prelate  or  govemour  the 
lands  escneated  to  the  patron  as  lord  of  the  fee,  and  were  to  be 
compounded  for  by  relief,  heriot,  and  other  burdens  of  military 
service :  unless  their  endowment  was  frank-almoin,  or  such  right 
in  the  fee  was  expressly  renounced  :  as  Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall 
in  his  charter  to  the  college  of  Bonhommes  at  Asheragge.— //a 
quod  cedenie  vel  decedente  reciore  ecclesue  de  Esserugge  preedicta, 
quod  nos  vel  keredes  nostri-^nullatenus  haheamus  inp'essum  in 
pr€sdtctis  maneriis  seu  Mvocationibus  eccUsiarum  pr^diciarum  she 
in  aUouibus  suis  pertinenius  quidquam  nos  inhromiUamus  tempore 
vacaitonis  quo  carebunt  reciore,  sed  semper  in  manibus  ipsorumfra^ 
irum  tarn  tempore  vacationis  quam  alits  temporibus  remaneant,  ne 
ttatum  suum  in  aliquo  mutent,  K.  p.  311.  In  the  vacan<^  of  any 
religious  house  the  patron  presented  to  the  churches  of  which  the 
religious  had  the  advouson. — Lucia  de  Ardeme  recognovii  advoca» 
tionem  illam  (i.  e.  ecclesi^e  de  Souldem)  esse  jus  prcedictce  abbatias 
de  Egnesham  et  post  mortem  cujusdam  Gilberti  abbatis  vacante 
pr^edicta  abbatia  qmdam  Eickardus  de  Gravesend  quondam  Idn' 
co/n.  episcopus  loci  illius  ordinarius,  et  advocaius  pnedictic  a£« 
batiie  contuGt  Ulam  ecclesiam  cuidam  Galfridode  Stokes  clerico  suo, 
K.  p.  351.  When  an  abby  of  royal  foundation  was  engaged  in 
great  debts,  at  the  next  vacancy  the  king  took  the  abby  into  his 
hands,  and  committed  the  custody  to  some  steward,  to  receive  the 
profits  and  discharge  the  said  incumbrance,  K.  p.  35Q, 

Afbicaeta.  a  Turkey,  either  from  Africa  the  country  fi'om 
whence  they  were  brought  into  these  northern  parts ;  or  t>erhaps 
from  the  old  Latin  jljra,  a  Bird. — jifras  aves  esse  aiunt,  Lat. 
Gloss.  MS.—  Sex  AJricaince  foemmiBf  K.  p.  287.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  this  sort  of  fowl  was  frequently  reserved  among  the  provi* 
sions  paid  to  the  lord  from  his  custumary  tenents. 

Agillarius.  a  Heyward,  t.  e,  A  Herd-ward  or  keeper  of 
the  herd  of  cattel  in  a  common  field,  sworn  at  the  lord's  court 
by  solemn  oath,  of  which  the  form  is  delivered  by  Kitcbin,  Of 
Courts,  {.Ad.-^Quoddam  pratum  viride  quod  vocatur  Heywards- 
mere,  eo  quod  pertineat  ad  officium  AgillarH  domini  Lestraunge, 
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K.  p.  534.  Wfaidi  praium  vtrUr  wai  I  beliere  the  tame  witb 
what  ig  now  called  Tadbary  balk  or  TbeEdbaig  way  balk,  in  the 
field  of  Bit  iter  Kiog't-end,  of  wbicb  tbe  mu  or  herbage  ii  still  the 
right  and  profit  of  the  tithing-man  of  KingVeod.  Tbe  office  of 
^giUariiu  was  of  two  sorts,  first,  the  common  Heyward  of  a 
town  or  village,  to  saperrise  the  greater  cattel  or  common  herd  of 
beasts,  and  keep  them  within  their  due  bounds ;  he  was  otherwise 
called  Bubukust  Cowward,  (which  is  turned  into  a  name  of  re- 
proach, a  pitiful  Coward)  who  if  he  was  a  cottier  or  other  servile 
tenant,  he  was  exempted  from  the  custumaiy  works  and  laboon, 
because  he  was  presumed  to  be  always  attending  on  hb  herd,  as  a 
shepherd  on  his  flock,  who  had  therefore  the  like  privilege.— Smf 
iHxw'u  Coiarii,  quorum  alii  sunt  Butuld  iommt,  aUi  sunt  PasionSt 
fui  si  nan  essent,  deberet  quilibet  unum  opus  singuiis  septhnanis  per 
annum.  Cartul.  Glaston.  MS.  f.  40.  Secondly,  the  AgiUarius  of 
the  lord  of  a  manner,  or  of  a  religious  house,  who  was  to  take  care 
of  the  tillage  ancl  harvest  work,  to  pay  the  labourers*  and  to  see 
there  were  no  eixcraachments  or  trespasses  oommitted,  &c.  Tbe 
same  in  effect  with  that  officer  who  is  called  tbe  Fields-man  and  tbe 
Tithing  man« — Et  insalutis  diverds  haminibus  etfaaninis  prtmodk 
Juia  conduciis  ad  sarculandum  diversa  blada  ut  patet  per  iaUiam 
contra  agillarium  hoc  anno  xvusoLx.den,  K.p.576.  Hisw^esin 
3  Hen.  VI.  was  a  nbble,-*-£/  in  stipendio  Boberti  Clerk  apllarii 
hoc  anno  xiii.io^  iy.den.    K.p.  576. 

AojsTATOR.  The  Agister  in  a  forest,  firom  the  French  gister 
to  lie  and  feed  for  a  certain  gists  or  rate  paid  to  the  king.  Agister 
in  the  modem  French  ai^ouster,  to  receive  in  cattel  to  be  so  pas« 
tured  or  g^ted,  to  keep  them  within  their  bounds,  and  deliver  them 
to  the  owners  upon  the  payment  of  such  terms  for  their  feeding. 
Agistareforestam  was  to  take  in  cattel  to  pasture  within  the  bouuds 
of  the  forest,  fpr  one  months  viz*  fifteen  days  before  Michaelmas, 
and  fifteen  days  after,  when  the  running  of  cattel  would  be  do 
prejudice  to  the  game.  Agistator  was  the  forest  officer,  who  was 
to  take  account  of  the  cattel  so  agisted,  whether  they  belonged  to 
tenants*  within  the  forest,  who  had  free  gistment,  or  to  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  who  paid  a  common  rate.  The  Agistatores  in  an 
old  version  of  Charta  de  foresta  are  called  Gtfst'takers  or  walkers. 
Omnium  regardatorum  et  agistatorumforestee  preedictue,  K.  p.  209. 
Homines  sui  reddent  pannagium  dicto  manerio  cum  agistamenium 
acciderit,  K.  p.  229.  Eorum  antmaUa  agistata  fuerunt  per  dam 
annos  jam  elapsos,  et  solvent  Joh»  Appulby  pro  agistamento  xiii.  jo/. 
Iv.  den,  K.  p.  497.  Hence  our  graziers  now  call  (he  foreign  cattef, 
which  they  take  in  to  keep  by  the  week,  gisements  or  juicementt, 
(pronounced  like  tbe  joicei  in  building,  corrupted  from  the  French 
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mdjoutimeni,  the  cross  pieces  of  timber  that  are  adjusted  or  fitted 
to  make  the  frame  of  the  floor.)  And  to  gise  or  juice  groand,  is 
when  the  lord  or  tenant  feeds  it  not  with  his  own  stock,  but  takes 
in  other  cattel  to  agist  or  feed  in  it.  All  glossographers  agree  to 
derive  this  word  from  the  French  gisier  to  lie,  ^^^^  a  bed,  &c.  Bat 
I  rather  think  agislamenlum  bears  relation  to  ager^  the  field  or 
feeding  place  of  cattel,  and  might  be  the  same  as  agrariumf  age* 
fium,  agroticum^  the  profit  of  feeding  cattel  upon  such  a  ground  or 
field.  Unless  it  were  so,.  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  duty  or  levy 
for  repairing  the  banks  and  walls  in  Romney-marsh  was  called 
agisiamenium,  and  the  laying  such  a  proportion  of  this  duty  upon 
toe  several  estates  was  called  agisiatio, — Tunc  sequitur  numerus 
cmnium  acrarum  infra  dicium  mariscum. — Ei  eUam  agisiaiio  tam 
in  magna  wallia  de  Apuldre  quam  in  parva  wallia  ad  quantitaiem 
terrarum.     Ordinatio  Marisci  de  Romney^  K.  p.  20. 

Alt  A  Via.  A  Highway  or  common  road.  Item  alia  via  ei  ge* 
neralis  inter  BrehuU  et  Pidinion  maneria  Vofnini  Regis  omnisio  ef« 
set  astopaia  :  which  was  adjudged  a  trespass  against  the  king  and 
county,  K.  p.  250.  Criticks  might  dispute  whether  the  Latin  idtui 
gave  name  to  or  was  borrowed  from  the  British  al  high,  or  alt  the 
ascent  of  any  mountain,  as  Alpen  the  Alps,  from  al  high,  and  pen 
a  bead  or  top.  Whence  Alpes  past  into  an  appellative  for  any 
mountainous  or  rising  places.  As  High  ^ve  a  common  to  a  Highal 
or  HilL 

Altar  AoiuM.  The  profits  arising  to  the  priest  from  the  people's 
offering  at  the  altar.  Out  of  these  custumary  dues  the  religious 
assigned  a  portion  to  the  vicar :  so  the  prior  and  canons  of  Saint 
Frideswide, — De  prafai<B  eccUsuB  nosirm  (t. «.  de  Oakle)  ei  ca^^ 
peUarum  efusdem  aliaragiisj  ut  tenemur,  congruam  portionem  re- 
servatam  eidem  vicario  de  qua  valent  commode  susientari,K..  p. 455. 
Sometime  the  whole  Altarage  was  allotted  to  the  vicar,  Ha-' 
heHt  vicarius  de  Cesireion  toium  aliaragium,  K.  p.  543.  The 
regulars  and  secular  priests  invented  a  great  many  pretty  arts  to 
augment  the  altar-offerings.  Among  other  this  one  was  so  ludi- 
crous, and  conveyed  such  thoughts  of  impurity,  that  it  was  ex« 
pressly  prohibited  by  the  great  reformer  of  his  age  Bishop  Grost- 
head. — Audivimus  auiem,  unde  nonmediocriierdolemus,  quod  qui' 
damsacerdotes  hujus  lucri  plenas  injungunt  pceniteniias,  quaUssuni, 
quod  mulier  cogniia  a  viro  post  partum  ante  suam  purificationem 
deporlet  deinceps  oblaiionem  ad  altare  cum  qualibei  muliere  puri" 
Jicanda  in  eadem  parochia; — quod  peniius  inhihemus* — Constit. 
Boberti  Episc.  Lincoln.  MS.  f.  3. — Since  the  Reformation  several 
disputes  arose  what  dues  were  comprehended  ouder  the  title  of 
Aliaragium,  which  were  thus  remarkably  determined  in  a  trial  in 
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the  Exchequer  io  Michselmait  term,  21  Eliz.  on  Tbondaj  No* 
▼ember  12  Upon  the  bearing  of  the  matter  betwixt  Ral|^  Tor* 
ner,  vicar  of  West  Haddon,  and  Edward  Andrews,  il  is  ordered, 
that  the  said  vicar  shall  have  by  reason  of  the  words  AUaraguan 
cum  nuMso  competeiUi,  contained  b  the  composition  of  the  profits 
assigned  for  the  vicar's  maintenance,  all  such  things  as  he  oogfat  to 
have  by  these  words,  according  to  the  definition  thereof  made  by 
the  reverend  father  in  God  John  bishop  of  London,  upon  oonie- 
renoe  with  the  civilians,  viz.  David  Hewes,  jndge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty; Bartholooaew  Clerk,  dean  of  the  Arches;  John  Gibson, 
Henry  Joanse,  Laurence  Hewes,  and  Edward  Stanhope,  all  doc- 
tors of  the  civil  law ;  that  is  to  say,  by  jiliangium,  tithes  of  wool, 
lambs,  colts,  calfs,  piggs,  goslings,  chickens,  butter,  chene,  hemp, 
flax,  hooey,  fruits,  herbs,  and  such  other  small  titha,  with  offer- 
ings that  shall  be  due  within  the  parish  of  West-Haddon. 

And  the  like  case  was  for  Norton  in  Northamptonshire,  heard 
in  this  court  within  these  two  or  three  years^  upon  the  hearing 
ordered  in  the  like  manner. 

Which  judgement  I  presume  was  grounded  on  these  and  the 
like  authorities.  Ficariusde  CoUnghem  habeai  toium  oUara^iMm, 
txcepHs  didmisfemd  ei  nuirimeniarum  amwialntm  finventetUunrnde 
domimeo  damini  regis.  Mon«Ang.  tom.3,  p.  ISp.— /tofuorfpn^ 
dktus  vicarius'^pr^MicHs  obiationibus  ei  obvendimibus,  mom  blaSt 
ami  garbis  nisi  planiaHs  aui  pede  fossis  ad  aliaragia  comwumiier 
Mpectant^nu  oontenius,  &c.  Will.  Thorn,  cap.  30,  §  4  &c.  Yet 
it  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  religious  when  they  allotted  the  Jl- 
taraguim  in  part  or  whole  to  the  vkair  or  capellane,  they  meant 
only  the  custumary  and  voluntary  ofierings  at  the  altar,  for  some 
divine  office  or  service  of  the  priest,  and  not  any  share  of  the  stand- 
ing tithes,  whether  predial  or  mixt. 

All  ASIA.  A  mistress  or  concubine,  ab  amandog  as  amoraos, 
amiable,  3cc.  Henriau  primus  JUius  WiUielmu  Bastard  dtdU  BS^ 
iham  JUiam  Fame  amasiam  suam  Eoberto  de  Olido  secundo  w  itr« 
orsiM,  K.  p*  88. 

AsuftciAMBNTUM .  A  pecuniary  punishment  imposed  upon  of- 
fenders, a  la  mercie,  at  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  therefore  in 
our  law  cases  is  frequently  called  Misericardia}  and  therefore  this 
difference  ts  commonly  stated  between  fines  and  amercements. 
Fines  are  punishments  certain  and  determined  by  some  statute. 
Amercements  are  arbitrary  impositions  proportioned  to  the  fault, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court  If  the  amercement  were  too  griev- 
ous, there  was  a  relief  to  be  sued  by  a  writ,  called  Moderaia  wd- 
sericcrdia.  The  amercements  in  county  courts  or  the  assises  held 
by  itinerant  judges  were  sometimes  granted  by  the  king  as  s 
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ipecial  profit  and  privilege  to  a  servant  or  favourite :  so  King 
Hen.  III.  to  his  brother  Richard  earl  of  ComwaU,  K.  p.  219. 
The  anoercements  in  the  view  of  frank-pledge  or  court-leet  were 
due  to  the  lord^  and  received  by  his  bailiffs:  BalUvi  comitis  Giou* 
cestruB  venieni  quotibei  anno  semel  ad  tenendum  visum  frand  plegH 
in  eodem  manerio,  el  asportalmni  omnia  amerciamenia  inde  prove' 
nieniia,  K.  p.'Sig.  A  common  privilege  that  persons  should  be 
amerced  by  their  peers  or  equals.  So  in  the  lords  court  within 
the  mannor  of  Hedingdon,— Qi/o/iei  coniigerii  aliquem  pnedictih^ 
rum  hominum  pro  aliquo  delicto  quoquo  modo  amerciari  in  eodem 
curiof  per  pares  suos  ei  non  per  alios  amercientur,  et  hoc  tecumbim 
modum  delicHf  K.  p.  320.  Amerdamenta  iUevabilia  were  sudi 
amercements^  as  through  poverty  or  escape  of  the  persons  became 
desperate  debts«  and  were  deducted  in  the  aocompts  of  the  baylifF 
or  steward,  or  collector  of  rents  and  dues.  The  prior  and  canons 
of  Burcester  to  the  receiver  of  their  rents  at  Kirtlington,— /a  aUom 
ctUii  eidem  pro  amerciameniis  illevabilidus  hoc  anno  vi.  den^  HL 
p.  573. 

Anabaya.  AnaboladiuMf  d  Gr»  dva^dXXtordatt,  to  cast  over 
or  cover.  A  cope  or  sacerdotal  ve5t  to  cover  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  priest.  Ei  in  holt  rubei  say  apud  Sleresbrugge  propter 
anabatamjaciendam,  iv.  soL  viii.  den»  K.  p.  574* 

AircA*  A  goose,  generally  female  in  distinction  from  thegan* 
der,  which  in  the  north  they  call  a  steg.  Anca  seems  a  cormption 
from  Anserinat — Cum  dedma  ancarum  et  ovorum — porcellos,  ancas, 
ova,  K.  p.  455.  Anca,  Aneus,  was  the  thigh  or  hind  legg. — Affer 
Quatuor  paneSf  qffer  ancum  pord,  t .  e.  a  leg  of  pork.  Hence  a 
Hancbof  venison,  up  to  theHanches  in  dirt.  And  hence  with  some 
allusion  to  have  a  Hank  upon,  to  Hanker  after. 

Annivbbsarium.    An  Anniversary,  called  by  our  foreftthers 

a  Year-day  and  a  Mind*day,  t.  e.  a  roemorial«day.    The  yearly 

return  of  the  day  of  death  of  any  person,  which  the  religious  re- 

gistred  in  their  Obitual  or  Martirology,  and  annually  observed  in 

gratitude  to  their  founders  and  benefactors.  It  was  sometime  made 

an  express  condition  in  a  charter  :  Yoland  Countess  of  Dreux  to 

the  abby  of  Brueil, — quod  singuUs  annis  post  obitum  meum  Anni" 

versarium  solempniter  celebrabunt,  K.  p.  19O.  Reginald  de  Pavelly 

founder  of  the  abby  of  Lisle-Dieu  in  the  diocese  of  Rhemes  had 

his  anniversary  there  observed  October  29,  which  practise  of  the 

religious  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  history  of  men  and  times. 

A  pietance  or  portion  of  meat  and  drink  was  sometime  granted  for 

this  purpose.    Henry  vicar  of  Weston  gave  six  shillings  yearly 

rent  to  the  abfaprof  Oseoey,— Q1105  quidem  altornavi  adunam  pie- 

^(inivKmfadendam  in  conventu  Osndtmi  annuatim  in  perpeiuum  in 
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die  Jnnwertarii  met  ohiius  pro  tuuma  mea,  K*  p.  289.  Tbti  waf 
one  of  the  trading  arts  of  tbe  religious*  who  fireqoently  sold  the 
purchase  at  very  constderable  rates.  £dQiaod  Rede,  esq.  gave 
largely  to  the  abbat  and  convent  of  Dorchester  for  their  sale  of 
this  privilege, —  Unttm  Anniversarium  nwem  Uciionum  videlket 
Plaetbo  ei  Dirige  temel  in  anno^  K.  p.  626.  Whatsoever  was 
given  to  this  use  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  Stat.  1  Edw.  VI. 
cap.  16.— The  sarviving  relations  made  custamary  offerings  at  tbe 
altar,  at  every  return  of  such  anniversary,  in  gratitude  to  the  me- 
nxKy  and  in  charity  to  the  soul  of  their  departed  friend.  This  tbe 
rdigious  did  sometimes  assign  for  a  part  of  the  vicar*s  maintenance: 
Omnes  obiationes  in  nuptUs,  purificaiionihus,  Arumersarus,  m  cerM, 
pecunia,  (n»is,  autfructUms,  K.  p.  455. 

AiTTECEssoK.  The  word  not  so  often  applied  to  the  ancestor 
of  a  fiimily  as  either  to  the  prepossessor  of  an  estate  or  the  prede- 
cessor in  an  office.  Sieui  AnUcessores  sui  ienuerunt  meliut  de  nu 
ti  Anteeessonbus  meis,  K  p.  73  .^^ Alexander  epitoopus  Lincoln,'^ 
Scut  Antecessores  nosiri  earn  praefattB  ecdesue  de  Egnesham  dede- 
rwU  ei  concesserunt,  K.  p.  90. 

Append  I  CIA.  The  same  as  PertinenH^e,  the  appendages  or  ap- 
pertinenoes  of  any  estate.  So  Simon  earl  of  Northampton  gare 
to  the  Knights  Templers  Meriionam  cum  omnibus  Appendiciis  suit, 
K.  p.  1 10.  Hence  our  Pentices  or  Fenihouae»,Appent&ciadomus, 
a  Pent-stock,  &c. 

Appbllatio.  An  appeal  firom  some  sentence  or  jnrisdictioo  to 
a  presumedly  higher  judicature,  which  appeals  were  frequent, 
both  from  the  civil  magistrates  to  ecclesiastical  powers,  and  ag^in 
from  the  courts  Christian  to  the  common  law.  This  liberty  of  ap- 
pealing was  expresly  renounced  to  make  some  compacts  the  more 
firm  and  unalterable.  So  the  prior  and  convent  of  Burcester, 
upon  a  bargain  with  the  abbat  and  convent  of  Oseney, — Renun^ 
Hantes  in  noc facto  omnibus  hnpellationibus  super  hoc  habitiSf  appd' 
lationibus,  in  int^rum  restitutioni,  reguB  prohibitioni,  et  omni  aUi 
remedio  juris  canonici  et  civilis,  K.  p.  344.  Appeals  to  Rome 
when  made  common,  were  so  great  an  interruption  of  alt  justice 
that  they  were  forbid  and  severely  punished.  So  when  Gilbert  de 
Segreve  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  34  Edw.  I.  appealed  firom  tbe 
king's  court  to  the  pope,  he  was  summoned  to  Westminster,  and 
obliged  to  renounce  his  appeal  by  oath,  and  to  find  pledges  for  sp- 
pearing  at  the  next  parliament,  K.  p  353. 

Appkopriatio.'  The  granting  a  parochial  church  or  the  great 
tithes  and  better  profits,  ad  froprios  usuf,  to  the  proper  uses  of 
some  religious  house,  to  enjoy  for  ever :  whence  they  called  it 
perpetuum  ben^ficium.    The  prior  and  convent  of  Burcester  had 
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two  parts  of  the  great  tithe  in  ComptoD  Basset  appropriated  to 
tliem,  nomine  perpetui  beneficU^  K.  p.  205.  In  this  manner  was 
the  illegitimate  birth  of  most  appropriations  ;  the  lay-patrons  de- 
voutly and,  as  they  thought,  innocently  resigned  their  right  of  ad- 
vouson  to  religious  bouses,  who  by  their  interest  and  monry  pro- 
cured from  the  popes  and  bishops  the  annexion  of  all  tithes  and 
profits  to  themselves,  K.  p.  312.  They  had  many  artificial  pre- 
tences to  alledge  to  the  pope  and  the  diocesan,  to  extort  their  coo- 
sent,  K.  p.  481 .  The  methods  of  appropriating  and  the  fatal  abuse 
of  thus  robbing  church  and  clergy  discoursed  at  large,  K.  p.  433. 
The  appropriators  often  encroached  upon  the  remnant  of  the  vicar, 
for  which  invasion  of  right  the  stout  vicar  of  £llesfe]d,  in  24 
£dw.  I.  entered  an  action  against  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Fri- 
deswide>  K.  p.  326.  A  canon  or  otiier  religious  who  was  not  a 
monk,  by  the  pope's  indulgence  could  hold  a  vicarage  with  his 
station  in  the  convent. — Proviso  iamen  quod  ecclesia  (scil.  de  Acle) 
per  idoneum  canonicum  domus  vestrcs  prcedictce  {sHL  S,  Fride^ 
twidas)  prout  sede  apostolica  vobis  est  indultum,  et  antiquiius  exii- 
tit  consueium,  deservtatut:  qui  quidem  canonicus  tanquam  vica" 
rius  perpetuus  a  loci  diocesano  curam  anlmarum  recipiei,  K.  p.  375. 
Unum  de  canonicis  nostrls  ui  olim  fuisse  dignoscitur  rite  e/ec« 
turn  et  ad  ejusdem  ecdesice  vicariam  legitime  institutum  accepimus, 
K.  p.  455.  The  religious  took  advantage  of  the  vacancy  of  a 
church,  and  then  prevailed  with  tlie  patron  to  appropriate  and  give 
them  immediate  possession.  So  Robert  Gait  in  the  time  of  Hugh 
Weils  bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  the  vacant  church  of  Hamptoa 
Gay  to  the  abbat  and  convent  of  Oseney,  and  then  notified  it  to 
the  bishop,  desiring  him  to  give  them  admittance. — Noverit  dtscre^ 
tio  vestraouod  djsfuncto  G,  persona  ecdesice  de  Hampton  me 
tandem  ecclesiam  vaeantem  dedisse  et  concessisse  in  perpetuam  eUe* 
mosinam  abbati  et  conventui  de  Oseney ,  K.  p.  404.-  At  other 
times  the  religious  obtained  leave  to  appropriate  a  church  of  their 
own  patronage,  when  it  should  next  be  vacant,  and  then,  impa* 
tient  for  their  prey,  bought  out  the  incumbent,  or  got  it  void  hy 
resignation  or  exchange,  K.  p.  407.  One  great  mischief  of  ap- 
propriations was  this :  In  the  ordination  of  a  vicarage  the  altarage 
or  voluntary  oblations  were  often  divided  between  the  vicar  and  the 
religious,  which  soon  lessened  the  charity  and  piety  of  Christian 
people,  who  grew  less  free  in  their  offerings  when  they  found  a 
great  share  must  go  away  from  the  parish  priest,  to  whom  they 
designed  that  bounty,  K.  p.  455.  The  religious  very  apt  to  oppress 
the  vicar,  by  throwing  procurations  and  other  burdens  on  chem, 
^ud  particularly  when  they  had  covenanted  to  maintain  a  capeU 
)^oe  i^  some  chapel  of  ease  within  the  parish,  they  shifted  ofif  tha| 
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charge  and  cast  it  on  the  vicar,  K.  p.  588.  Thai  the  bishopa  might 
Dot  loose  bj  granting  their  assent  to  appropriations,  they  sometiQie 
compounded  with  the  religious  for  an  annual  pension  to  answer  the 
does  that  might  otherwise  arise  to  their  see  from  the  succession  of 
rectors.  So  in  the  appropriating  of  Merton  to  the  abby  of  Egoe- 
shsaaif'^Retervamus  huuper  nobis  ei  succestoribus  nostris  gpiscofiu 
Lincoln,  nomine  recompensaiionis  indemnitaiis  ei  commodiiatis  qum 
de  dicta  ecclesia  obvemre  solebai  m  nnguiis  vacaiionibus  ejusaem, 
ti  poierii  similiter  obvenire,  pennonem  ojiiumijii  vigtnti  solidarum  ex 
causa  consJmili,  K.  p.  483.  One  great  and  popular  pretennoo  of 
appropriating  benefices  to  the  use  of  the  religious,  was  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  in  the  form  of  appropri- 
ation it  was  sometimes  expressly  oidained  that  a  perpetual  portion 
should  be  allotted  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  to  relieve  the  indi- 
gent parishioners.  So  when  the  church  of  Charlton  npon  Ottrooor 
was  given  to  the  nuns  of  Henwode  com.  Warwic. — Et  etiampn 
ficreatione  pauperum  parockianontm  ipsius  ecclesi^e  alia  perpetua 
portie  moderanda  arbitrio  diocesani  loci  deputari  debet,  K.  p.  522, 
524.  After  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  the  religions  still  carried  on 
their  gainful  trade,  by  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  king.  So 
in  the  appropriation  of  Merton  to  the  abby  of  £gnesham,  K.p.482. 

f^fti.VlCAKAOB. 

Appropriaab  ad  honorem.  To  bring  a  manner  within  the 
extent  and  liberty  of  such  an  honour.  Peirus  de  Asherugge  tunc 
seneschalUis  honoris  Sancti  Walerid  appropriavit  dictum  manerium 
ad  honorem  Sancti  ffTtlerid,  K.  p.  336. 

Appropriarb  communam.  To  separate  and  enclose  an  open 
common,  or  part  of  it, ^—Quod  possint  sibi  appropriare  et  includere 
pro  vehtntate  sua  ires  acras  prcedictce  pkicue,  u  e.  in  cornmumpas" 
iura,  K.  p.  336. 

Apprbmticius.  An  Apprentice  or  young  person  bound  by  in- 
dentures to  a  master,  who  upon  such  covenants  is  to  teach  him  his 
mystery  or  trade.  In  12  Edw.  III.  Conjirmavi  WiUielmo  fratri 
meo  apprentido  apud  London^  K.  p.  449.  This  I  think  is  the  oldest 
authority  for  the  name  of  a  servile  apprentice :  at  least  I  have  met 
with  no  mention  of  them  till  the  bi^nning  of  the  next  reign, 
when  Henry  de  Knichton,  sub  an.  1381,  Apprenticu  quoque  rt- 
Uctis  magistris  suis  illuc  accurrebant.  And  Thomas  Walsingbam 
in  Ric.  II.  p.  301,  De  LondonOs  muUi  apprenticii,  pbtres  <«rvf, 
sumptis  albis  capucOs,  invitis  magistris  et  dominis  sunt  profecti. 
The  students  and  professors  of  the  common  law  had  the  appeUs- 
tion  of  apprentitii  ad  legem,  apprentiiU  ad  barras.  Juris  regni 
apprentitH,  Of  which  titles  see  Selden's  Notes  on  Fortescue^ 
p.  9* 
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Aachxdiacokus.  Archdeacons  were  at  first  employed  by  the 
bishops  in  more  servile  duties,  and  always  in  subservience  to  the 
urban  or  rural  deans  of  Christianity^  to  whom  they  were  as  much 
inferiour  as  their  order  of  deacon  was  to  that  of  priest.  Till  by  the 
advantages  of  a  personal  attendance  on  the  bishop,  and  a  delegation 
to  examine  and  report  some  causes,  and  a  commission  to  visit 
some  remoter  parts  of  a  diocese,  their  power  and  dignity  was  ad- 
vanced above  the  arch- presbyter  or  dean,  K.  p.  638.  Arch« 
deacons  within  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  collected  the  spiritualities  of 
the  bishop,  and  paid  him  some  pensions  or  portions  out  of  their 
office : — Summa  redditus  de  quo  archidiaconi  respondent  episcopo 
Uncoln,  per  an,  ccxvi/.  xvii.  viii</.  K.  p.  350. 

Ahgbmtum  Album.  Silver  coin  or  current  money.  By 
Doomsday  tenure  some  rents  to  the  king  were  paid  in  argento 
alio,  common  silver  money,  others  in  libris  ursis  ei  pensaiis,  in 
the  metal  and  full  weight.  So  the  kwg^s  manner  at  Brehull  red- 
dii  per  arinum  xxviii.  libras  de  albo  argento,  et  proforesta  xii.  /t- 
bras  ursas  ei  pensatas,  K.  p.  l65«  Hence  in  the  next  age  that 
rent  whicli  was  {laid  in  mony  was  called  blanch^earm,  now  the 
ivhiie-renf:  and  what  they  paid  in  provision  was  termed  black* 
mail, 

Aribtvjm  levatio.    An  old  sportive  exercise,  which  seems  to 

have  been  the  saire  with  running  at  the  quintan  or  quintal^  which 

was  to  fix  a  post  perpendicularly  in  the  ground,  and  place  on  the 

top  of  it  a  slender  beam  turning  on  a  spindle,  with  a  slob  or  flat 

board  at  the  one  end,  and  a  bag  of  dirt  or  sand  on  the  other;  that 

while  the  rider  strikes  at  the  shield  or  board,  he  must  shew  his 

strength  and  dexterity  to  escape  a  blow  from  the  turn  of  the  other 

end.    This  sport  might  be  called  Arieium  levatio,  because  such 

violent  manner  of  riding^at  and  striking  did  seeoa  to  resemble  the 

Roman  vrays  of  playing  their  battering  rams:  or  rather  because 

the  shield  or  boaid  upon  the  striking  end  was  made  in  the  £aishioa 

of  a  ram's  head :  or  because  they  fastened  the  horns  of  a  ram  at 

the  returning  end,  to  make  the  blow  more  comical.    This  custo* 

mary  English  sport,  practised  usually  at  weddings,  was  either  so 

ludicrous  or  so  dangerous  that  it  was  often  forbid  by  ecclesiastical 

authority*    Among  the  inquiries  to  be  made  by  the  archdeacons 

within  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  an.  1233.     An  alicubi  leventur  ari^ 

«<ef,  velfiant  scotaHa^  vel  decertetur  in  preeeundo  cum  vexillo  ma^ 

trieis  eccUsice^    In  the  synod  at  Worcester,  an.  1240,  can.  38.  a 

stilct  command  was  given,  Ne  intersint  ludis  inlumestist  nee  susti* 

neant  ludoi  Jieri  de  rege  et  regina,  nee  arietes  leveari,  nee  palestras 

f^hBcas.    There  be  two  other  authorities  that  seem  more  directly 

to  imply  it  was  the  siime  with  ^e  quintan.    A  constitution  of  that 
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great  preserver  of  church  discipline  Bishop  Grrosthead  caauaaadt 
that  Id  every  church  should  be  published  a  prohibition,  Ne  ^hu- 
^nam  level  arietes  super  rotas,  vel  alios  ludos  siaiuai,  in  qidbms  de- 
certatur  pro  hravtOy  nee  hujusntodi  htdis  quisguam  intersii^  And 
another  constitution  of  Walter  bishop  of  yurbam^  an.  1255.  /»- 
super  interdicimus  leuaiiones  arieium  super  rotas,  ei  Imdos  qmbus 
decertatur  ad  travium  exe<fuendum.  In  both  which  injunctions  the 
expression  of  levare  super  rotas  seems  to  determine  it  a  versatile 
sport,  like  a  beam  or  rafter  turning  equilibrioos  upon  a  pole  or  post 
erect.  And  the  bravium  or  prize  which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
victor  is  so  described  in  the  quintal  hy  Mat.  Paris,  smb  an.  1253. 
Eo  tempore  juvenes  Londtnenses  statuto'  pavone  pro  bravio,  ad  sta- 
dium quod  quintena  vulgariter  dicitur,  vires  proprias  ei  equorum 
cursus  sunt  experti.  From  whence  I  am  apt  to  conclude  that  fioa- 
tana  and  arietum  levatio  were  the  same  manly  exercise,  or  at 
least  that  the  latter  was  but  a  varied  improvement  of  the  former, 
K.  p.21. 

Abma  Darb.  To  make  a  Knight  An.  1144.  9,  lO,  King 
Steph.  Ego  Brienliusjilius  Comitis  auem  bonut  Rex  Henricusmh 
trwit,  et  cut  arma  dedit  et  honorem,  K.  p.  101. 

Ahma  Capbrb.  To  be  made  a  Knight.  An.  1278.  5,  6,  Edw. 
III.  ^  die  quo  dictus  Conies  {sciL  Henricus  de  Lacy)  arma  mli* 
iaria  a  Domino  Henrico  Rege  patre  nostra  cepii,  K.  p.  289. 

ABifTOBRi.     Not  only  a  title  of  dignity  but  the  common  appeK 
lation  of  servants,  especially  in  convents.     I  suppose  the  better 
sort  of  servants,  yet  such  as  wore  liveries  in  the  priory  of  finroester, 
where  in  4  Hen.  VI.  the  prior  and  bursar  accounted, — Et  in 
hlodeo  panno  empto  pro  Armigeris  et  valectis  Prions  de  Johanne 
Bandye  de  Magna  Tue,  K.  p.  576.  lliis  is  the  same  servile  office 
which  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  is  called  qucedam  species  armigero' 
rum,  in  the  abby  of  Battle,  com.  Suss.,  where  the  abbat  and  con* 
vent  granted  to  Hugh  Fraunceis  armi^ero  sua,  a  yearly  pension  or 
wages,  and  a  custumary  livery,  ac  eitam  liberaiuram  nostram,  de 
seeta  armigerorum  nostrorum,  quoHens  nos  Uberaturam  generalem 
dare  contigerii — Necnon  tabulam  suam  infra  idem  monasterium  in 
aula  nostra  prout  alicui  armigerorum  nostrorum  ibidem  deserviiurseu 
deservietur,  dum  tamen  idem  Hugo  Praunceis  nobis  ei  successoribut 
nostris  suum  congruum  servitium  medio  tempore,  corporis  ^ui  vaU- 
tw&ne  durante,  realiter  exhibeat.    Possibly  these  Armigerioi  the 
religions  (like  the  military  armour-bearers)  might  be  their  retinae 
of  the  better  rank,  who  carried  their  banners  in  any  public  piooes* 
sion,  and  attended  in  some  other  of  the  more  gentile  offices.    As 
our  bedelli  Armigeri,  Esquire  bedels. 
A&BBBAGivM'.    Arrears  or  debts  unpaid  within  the  due  time. 
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from  the  French  arrier,  a  retro,  behind.— Fado/is  habtre feodum 
iuum  una  cum  arreragUs  suis,  K.  p.  289.— Omiftm<Nfia  computa-ei 
arreragia  computorum  ac  relevia  exiius  ei  alias forisfaeioi  siveforis^ 
facturas  el  alia  dehita  t^ucecun^ue,  K.  p.  4/5.  Respondent  de  ar-* 
reragUs  uliimi  compoii,  K.  p.  570.  Hence  the  Rere  of  an  army, 
the  Rier-band ;  the  Rier-coanty,  or  some  place  appointed  by  the 
sheriff  after  the  end  of  his  office  to  receive  the  king's  arrears. 

Abticulus.  An  Artide  or  complaint  exhibited  by  way  of 
libel  in  a  court  Christian. — Possint  eos  el  eorum  successores  per 
omnem  censuram  ecclesiaslicam  ad  omnium  el  singulorum  prmmts* 
sorum  observalionem  absque  arliculi  seu  lihelli  petiHonef  el  quocun* 
que  slrefnlujudicittli  compeliere,  K.  p.  344. 

Akura  pro  Aralura,  Ploughing.  Una  arura,  one  day's  work 
at  the  plough^ — Tefiel  in  bondagio  el  debel  unam  aruram  in  yeme, 
el  unam  sarculaluram,  K.  p.  401.  Hence  in  Wiltshire  to  Ear  iB 
to  plough^  and  Earing  is  a  day's  ploughing. 

Assartum,  Essarlum,  Exarlum.  A  piece  of  land  within  the 
limitsof  a  forest^ grubbed  up  or  divested  of  the  wood  and  trees,  and 
converted  into  tillage.  Manwood  derives  it  from  an  old  French 
word,  assarlir,  to  make  plain.  Spelman  thinks  Essarlum  was  from 
the  Latin  exerlum,  pulled  or  rooted  up.  Some  derive  it  k  sar^ 
riendo,  weeding  of  fields.  Skinner  runs  into  more  fiinciful  con- 
jectures, ^  Lat.  exarlurare,  t.  e.  arlus  seu  ramos  arboris  descindere, 
arborem  delruncare,  vel  si  malis  a  Lat.  exsalluare,  (t.  e.)  solium  in 
agrum  culium  Iransmulare,  Jacili  sane  line  Iransilu,  Mr.  Som-* 
ner  is  much  more  rational  and  happy,  who  thinks  exarlum  to  be  a 
contraction  of  exaralum.  To  which  opinion  the  learned  Du  Fresne 
inclines.  Alii  denique  ab  Exaro,  unde  Exaralum,  ager  exaratus, 
prtescissuSf  el  per  conlraciionem  Exarlum,  uli  scribi  passim  in  vehts* 
lioribus  charlis  observare  esl,  Quam  ullimam  senlentiam  Jklciunt 
labuUs  veieres  in  Chronico  Besuensi,  an.  5.  Ludov.  Imp.  p.  513, 
ubi  Exaraium  scribilur.  Md\ficiis  desuper  positis,  campisque,  pra- 
lis,  sylvis,  exaralis,  pomiferis,  l^c.  Simon  de  Gerardmulin  con- 
firmed to  the  abby  of  Missenden  the  chappel  of  Holy  Cross  in 
Pidington,  el  lolum  assarlum  quod  adjacel,  K.  p.  108. — Red' 
deiido  pro  pr<edicto  assaflo  unum  denarium,  K.  p.  1 J8*  Land  not 
to  be  assarted  within  the  bounds  of  a  forest  without  license  from 
the  king,  nor  could  that  be  obtained  without  a  previous  inquisition 
Ad  quod  dampnum — Jurali  dicunl  quod  forel  dampnum  el  valde  no- 
cumenlum  forestce,  si  Ires  acrce  assartee  essenl  in  quoddam  planum 
quodvocalur  Fernhursl  inforesla  de  Bemwode,  K.  p.  249* 

AssiSA,  ab  Assidendo,  Originally  a  court  wherein  the  judges 
as  Assessors  did  hear  and  determine  any  cause.  •  Thence  the  word 
was  translated  to  signifie  an  ordinance  or  statute-law,  a 
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tfial,  a  joTf ,  a  writ,  &&  We  now  appljr  the  word  to  no  olher 
coort  of  jadlcatore  bot  the  coonty  cooitt  bdd  hj  the  itinenot 
judges,  called  the  Aisises. 

Asm  A  Magna.    A  more  tolemn  trial  by  a  jary  of  tvdve  or 
more  knights,  to  be  elected  and  retomed  by  faar  other  knightly  to 
give' thetr  verdict  in  a  caaae,  prosecuted  per  breve  de  reciOg  ue. 
wliere  the  dispute  lies  not  of  the  bare  possession,  but  of  the  right 
and  property :  distinguished  ironi  the  assisa  parva  or  ntiaor,  where 
the  question  is  only  of  possession,  in  which  the  jury  were  twelve 
cmlinary  legal  or  free- men  returned  by  the  sheriff.     Roger  de 
Amory  quit  claimed  to  the  abbat  and  convent  of  Oaeney,  two 
knights  fees  iu  Weston, — Uftde  eos  tmpiedtapii  in  ctnia  domm 
regis  per  breve  de  recto,  ei  prosecutum  est  quausqne  dictus  abbas  et 
conventus  pasuerunt  se  super  magnam  assisam,  K.  p.  257*     Muoh 
nes  de  Handio  defem&t  jus  suum,  et  pofiit  se  in  magna  assUa  domi' 
ni  regis,  K.  p.  415.    In  a  great  assise  the  sheriff  returned  four 
knights  of  the  same  county  by  the  king's  precept,— -/^^ice  comiti 
Oxon,  per  breve  nostrum  de  jwtido  preeceptum  Juii  quod  veeki 
faciat  coram  vobis  quatuor  miliies  de  com.  preedicto,  K.  p.  446: 
which  four  knights  were  to  appear  in  court  at  a  day  prefixed,  and 
there  in  presence  of  the  plantifF  and  defendant,  or  their  attomies, 
were  to  elect  out  of  themselves  and  others,  twelve,  thirteen,  or 
fometimes  siiteen  knights,  to  be  summoned  a^nst  another  day 
of  hearing, —  Quatuor  miiites  in  propriis  persoms  suis  venenaU  et 
super  sacramentum  suum  in  profsentia  partium  pr^edictarum  elegi* 
runt  de  sapsis  et  a&is  sexdedm  miiites,  K.  p.  485. — Pammi  se  in 
magna  assisa  domini  regis— et  offerunt  domino  regi  dimidiam  mar' 
cam  pro  inquisitione  seisins  preedictee, — dies  datus  est  pariibas 
preedictis, — ad  audiendam  eiectionem  magnee  assiste  dom.  regis,  et 
tunc  venerunt  quatuor  miiites  ad  Jadendam  eiectionem  iJlam, 
K.  p.  480.    The  twelve  or  more  knights  elected  by  the  fint  fbor 
were  to  be  all  such  as  held  lands  and  tenements  within  the  ooimty, 
or  else  incapable  to  serve  on  the  jury, — Qnidam  Uiorum  de  terns 
et  tenementis  qu^e  tempore  electionis  preedictee  in  com,  pra<&cio  ha-^ 
buerunt,  se  lotaliter  dimiserunt,  K.  p.  446.     If  between  the  elec- 
tion of  knights  and  the  time  of  trial  any  of  them  were  dead  or  sick, 
or  dispositest  of  estates  within  the  county,  others  by  the  king's  pre- 
cept to  the  sheriff  were  to  be  elected  iu  their  room,— 5i  voiu 
'Constiterit  aliquos  de  preedictis  militibus  sic  electis  mortuos  esse,  WH 
de  terris  et  tenementis  suis  preedictis  se  dimisisse,  me  perpetuo  Ian* 
guidos  esse,  ut  est  dictum,  tunc  ioco  eorum  alios  legaies  ptiUtes  ges* 
dem  com,  eligi  et  ulterius  in  eodem  negotio  facere,  (^e,    K.  p.  446. 
If  the  jnrors  so  elected  refused  or  negected  to  appear,  the  sberift 
Vfj»  coounaodcd  to  distrain  their  goc^  and  cfaattela,  and  arreA 
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their  pereons  and  bring  them  into  coart, — Precipimus  titi^-^quwi 
dintrmgas  Edtnundum  deCwrnubia,  mililem  k^c.  eiecios  in  curia 
nostra^-^per  omnes  terras  ei  caialla  sua  in  haUiva  iua-^-^i  quod 
habtas  corpora  eorum  coram  justiiiarus  nosiris  apudEbor,  K.  p. 446. 

Assise  judicium.  Judgement  of  tlie  court  given  against 
plant! ff  or  defendant  upon  default,— //>5i  non  veniunl  ad  hunc  diem, 
unde  Judicium  Assists  capiatur  versus  eos  per  eorum  defaUam^ 
K.  p.  351. 

AssisA  ForesiiB.  The  laws  or  particular  orders  of  the  Forest 
establtsht  in  an  Assise  or  court  held  by  the  forest  officers, — Johan» 
nes  Jilius  Nigelli  habet  iti  bosco  domini  regis  Housbote  et  Heyboit 
cum  omnibus  Jeodis  forestario  periinentibus  secundum  assisam  Jb* 
restcs,  K.  p.  266.-;-  Priorissa  de  Littlemore  devastavit  boscum  suum 
de  Shot  tore  contra  assisam  for  estte^  K.  p.  498« 

Ass  IS  A  uitimcB  praesentationis*  Assise  of  darrein  presentooent* 
A  trial  for  the  right  of  patronage  by  enquiring  who  took  the  pre- 
cedent turns  of  presentation,  for  the  more  easie  discovering  and 
fixing  the  property  of  the  advouson.  — TAomaj  abbas  de  Egnesham 
per  attornatum  suum  optulit  se  versus  Luciam  quce  fuit  uxor  Tho* 
mis  de  Leuknore  et  Petrum  de  Schevyndon  auod  essent  hie  ad  hunc 
diem  audituri  Assisam  ultinuB  prtBsentatioms,  K.  p.  35 1 . 

AssisA  panis  et  cervisuB.  The  power  or  privilege  of  Assising  or 
adjusting  the  weights  and  measures  of  bread  and  t>eer.  As  the 
weight  of  bread  prescribed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  supervised 
by  the  clerk  of  the  market,  is  still  called  the  Size  of  bread  :  So 
half  a  crust  or  a  farthing  bread  in  Oxford  is  in  Cambridge  called  a 
Size  of  bread.  And  a  servitor  is  there  a  Sizar,  or  one  who  is  to 
live  upon  such  an  Assized  allowance.  Hence  to  Size,  i.  e,  to  match 
cloath,  silk,  &c.  to  get  more  of  the  same  Assize  or  proportion. 
Hence  Size  for  height  and  stature,  of  a  middle  Size.  Sizely  in  the 
North  IS  proud  and  coy,  &c. — Sir  Ric.  D'Amory  in  18  Edw.  Ih 
was  Sysor,  or  had  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer  within  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Oxford  for  the  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred  shillings : 
but  on  complaint  of  the  university  and  city,  the  king  granted  back 
that  privilege  to  the  mayor  and  vice-chancellor,  K.  p.  393. 

Aisisus.  Dimised  or  firmed  out  for  such  an  assise  or  certain 
rent  in  mony  or  provisions.  Terra  assisa  was  commonly  opposed 
to  terra  dominica :  this  last  being  held  in  demesne  or  occupied  by 
the  lord ;  the  other  let  out  to  inferiour  tenants.  So  among  the 
lands  of  the  Knights  Templars  belonging  to  their  preceptory  of 
Sandford, — A  pud  Coveie  de  dono  MatilcUs  regime  habentur  quatuor 
hidee,  quarum  dace  sunt  in  dominico,  et  due  assists  ab  hominibus, 
K.  p.  141.  Apud  Meriione  du^e  in  dominico,  et  quinque  assists  ab 
hominibus,  ib.    Hence  reddiius  assisus,  the  set  or  standing  rent. 

c  2 
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Sum  ibidem  de  redditu  assiso,  ib.  K.  p.  314.  Summa  redSJbam 
assisorum  de  maneriof  K.  p.  355.  Hence  to  Atseti  or  alloC  the 
proportion  and  rales  in  taxes  and  .payments  bj  assessors  in  assess- 
ment. 

Association.  On  the  death  of  King  Edw.  I.  Henry  Laqr 
earl  of  Lincoln,  Anthony  Bee  bishop  of  Durham,  and  divers  othcfs 
baruns,  entered  into  a  solemn  association  to  defend  King  Edw.  U. 
and  the  rights  of  his  crown,  K.  p.  355.  In  5  Edw.  II.  Thomas 
earl  of  Lancaster  and  several  peers  associated  by  solemn  oath  to 
relieve  the  oppression  of  Holy  Charch^  and  to  recover  the  just 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  K.  p.  364. 

Attach  I  ARE.  To  Attach  or  seize  npon.  jfiiackiare  honagto 
distrain  goods.  Altachiare  personam,  to  arrest  a  person.  From 
the  Fr.  attacker,  to  attack  or  take  into  costody,  which  the 
learned  Da  Fresne  supposes  derived  from  the  old  Gallic  iascaf 
iosckia,  the  rent  of  land  or  tenement,  from  the  British  iasc  tribute, 
iascyd  coWector  of  the  tribute,  (whence  our  tasque  or  impoaed 
labour.  A  tasguer  or  day  labourer.  A  tasque^maMter,  &c.)  So  as 
attacker  was  no  more  at  first  than  to  gather  rent  or  collect  tribute* 
or  else  upon  refusal  to  take  it  by  force,  as  a  debt  and  fbrfeitare  to 
the  state. — Titi  prtecipimus  quod  ipsum  Yckehan  attackies,  iia  qwod 
eorpus  ejut  habeas  coram  baronibus,  K.  p.  328.  Bobertus  Frert 
et  Joskua  Pkillippes  attackiatifueruni,  quod  transierunt  atm  caret' 
its  suis  ultra  pratum  domini  de  Langeford,  K«  p.  458. 

Attachiamknta  bonorum.  A  distress  taken  upon  the  goods 
of  persons  sued  for  personal  estate,  by  the  legal  atiachiaiores  or 
baylifft,  and  kept  in  their  custody  as  a  security  to  answer  the 
action.  It  was  a  privilege  granted  to  the  abbat  and  convent  of 
Oseney,  to  have  the  Attachments  of  all  their  tenants  4|pit  claimed 
or  released, —  Omnia  attackiamenta  hominum  nosirorum  et  piegio* 
rum  suorum  habenda  quieta  clamata  sunt,  K.  p.  ig6, 

Att  a  c  h  I  a  m  e  NT  a  Foreslee.  All  timber  toppings  and  other  vert 
felled  or  cut  within  the  liberties  of  a  forest  without  the  view  of  the 
verdor  and  license  of  the  king,  were  forfeited  and  to  be  Attached 
by  the  forestar, — Nickil  de  boscis  pruedictis  capere  potuenmi  ssm 
per  liheratUmem  forestarii — absq*  attackiamenio  et  impedimenio  fo* 
res  tar  a  prcedicti,  K.  p.  370. 

Atta OR  1  AMENTA  de  spinis  et  bosco.  The  privileges  granted  to 
the  officers  of  a  forest  to  take  to  their  own  use  thorns,  brush,  and 
windfall  trees  within  such  precincts.  So  John  Fitz-Ntgell  foies- 
tar  of  Bertiv/odej^  debet  kabere  feodum  in  bosco  domini  regis  vide* 
licet  attackiamentum  de  spinis  de  bosco  suo,  et  de  bosco  qui  vento 
prostituitur,  K  p.  209. 
Attoknarb  Rem,    To  Attoumor  tarn  over  mony  and  goods. 
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i.  e.  to  assign  and  appropriate  them  to  a  certain  use, — quos  ^uidem 
quaiuor  soUdos — attomavi  ad  unam  pietaniiam  faciendam  m  coii« 
veniu  Oseneiensi,  K.  p.  283. 

Attosnarb  Personam.  To  depute  a  representative  or  proxjr, 
as  in  trials  at  common  law,  the  plantiffor  defendant  retained  ailOT' 
natum  suum,  positum  in  loco  suo  ad  lucrandum  vel  perdendunip 
K.  p.  405. 

Aver  I  A.  Cattle.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  deduces  the  word  from 
the  Fr  oure  (work)^  as  if  chiefly  working  cattle.  But  more  probably 
from  avoir,  to  have  or  possess  ;  the  word  sometime  including  all 
personal  estate,  as  calalla  did  all  goods  and  chattels.  Bat  com- 
monly taken  for  all  kind  of  stock  or  feeding  cattle, — Ad  introitum 
4i  exiium  cum  averiis  meis  et  suis,  K.  p.  1 89.  Communem  pastu* 
ram  ad  averia  sua,  K.  p.  22/.  Propriam  kabei  communem  ad 
omnia  averia  in  sylva  diciorum  prior  is  et  conventus,  K.  p.  48g, 
In  Northumberland  they  now  say,  a  false  Aver,  for  a  sluggish  horse 
or  lazy  beast,  perhaps  from  averia,  yet  the  honoured  Spelman 
rather  derives  it  from  the  old  Lat.  ajffri  or  ajfra,  (country  horses^) 
and  cites  the  proverb,  A  false  Aver  or  Afer.  In  the  north  they 
likewise  use  average  for  what  in  Kent  we  call  the  gratten,  in  other 
parts  the  eddish,  in  Wales  the  adlodh,  the  rougbings,  the  stubble 
and  pasture  left  in  corn-fields  after  the  harvest  is  carried  in.  From 
averia  comes  averarcy  which  Spelman  interprets  to  carry  goods  in 
a  waggon  or  upon  loaded  horses,  but  it  seems  rather  to  drive 
cattle  to  a  fair  or  market, — Omnes  homines  [ue.  de  Kyngston)  deleni 
ter  averare  ad  Brisloliam.    Cartul.  Glaston.  Abbat.  MS.  f.  40. 

AvBB-CoRN.  A  reserved  rent  in  corn  paid  to  religious  houses 
by  their  tenants  or  firroers^  which  Mr.  Somner  deduces  from  the 
Fr.  ovre  or  ovrage  (work),  as  if  corn  drawn  to  the  lord's  granary  by 
the  working  cattle  of  the  tenant.  But  it  seems  more  natural  (like 
averia)  from  avoir,  to  have  or  receive  buch  a  quantity  of  com.  I 
suppose  it  owing  to  the  Sax.  Cyjiic-jceac  or  Church-scot,  a 
measure  of  com  brought  to  the  priest  on  St.  Martin's  day,  as  an 
oblation  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth.  Under  this  title  the  re- 
ligions had  a  reserve  of  cora  paid  yearly,  as  in  an  inquisition  of  the 
estate  of  the  abby  of  Glastonbury,  an.  1201,  2  King  John, — 
IFaltone  reddit  in  gabuh  assiso  iv.lib,  xw'usoL — de  Churchscet  ii. 
iummce  et  dimid,  frumenti,  Cartul.  Abbat.  Glaston,  MS.  f.  38. 
Which  curchscet  by  a  Norman  epithet  might  easily  be  called  aver^ 
com*  Possibly  from  hence  the  Northern  word  havers  oats,  the  like 
asperate  as  in  haver  de  pais  for  avoir  du  poids.  But  more  probably 
from  a  German  original,  hahern  oats  in  the  High  Dutch. 

AuoiTORBS.  Those  religious  in  a  convent  who  were  deputed 
to  state,  examine,  and  pass  the  house- accompts^—CompK/avii  co« 
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ram  dominis — Auditwihus  depuiatu,  K.  p.  282r.  Hence  the  Ao- 
diton*  Auditory,  Audit-house,  Audit-time,  in  cathedral  and  col- 
legiate bodies. 

AvBS  Di  CH.  A  corruption  of  Offa's  Ditch,  which  seems  to  have 
been  at  fir&t  the  boundary  between  the  West  Saion  and  Mercian 
kingdoms,  and  afterward  maintained  to  keep  off  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes  into  these  parts,  from  Northampton  and  other  quarters. 
It  appears  to  have  been  continued  firom  Wansdike  in  Wilts,  to 
Mivbury,  com.  Oxon.  p.  <40.  A  Dike  in  the  north  is  a  diich  to  a 
dry  hedge,  where  the  wet  ditch  is  called  a  Sough.  From  Dike 
comes  the  southern  Doke,  a  deep  furrow  in  arable  land  or  any 
■udden  fall  of  ground. 

AuxiLiUM  peiere.  To  pray  aid  in  a  suit  or  cause,  t.  e.  when 
an  inferiour  tenant  is  impleaded  and  not  capable  to  defend  the 
right  in  his  own  name,  he  prayeth  aid  of  the  superiour  lord  to  as- 
sist and  justifie  his  plea, — Johannes  de  Handlo  implaciiatus  de  oth- 
nerio  de  Pidinglon^dicii  quod  ipse  non  potest  prcedicto  priori  one 
kiso  domino  rege  respondere,  et  petit  auxiiium  de  ipso  domino  r^e, 
ii,  p.  414. 

AuxiLiuM  Curiae.  A  precept  or  order  of  court  for  the  citing 
or  sub'Pamaing  a  party, — Vocat  inde  ad  warantiam  Johnnnem  Sut* 
ion  de  Dudley  chevaler  et  Isabellam  uxorem  ejus,  ut  kabeat  eos  hk 
in  ociab,  S,  MichaeUs  per  auxiiium  curia*,  K.  p.  477- 

AuxiLiuM  facere  alicui  in  curia  regis.  To  be  another's  friend 
and  solicitor  in  the  king's  court,  a  fiduciary  office  solemnly  granted 
by  some  courtiers  to  their  dependants  in  the  country. — Scianipra' 
sentes  et  futuri  auod  ego  Bernardus  de  S.  Waferico  concessi  Rogero 
de  Bercheley  et  kceredibut  suis  auxiiium  et  consilium  meum  in  curia 
domini  mei  regis  AngUce,  K.  p.  126. 
AuxiLiUM  Regis.     Fid.  Scotagium. 

Aux ILIUM  Vicecomitum,  The  aid  or  customary  dues  paid  to 
the  sherifFfor  the  better  support  of  his  office.  Prior  de  Kime 
com.  lAnc.  tenet  duas  carucatas  terns  in  Thorpe  per  servilium  xl. 
denariorum  per  annum  ad  auxiiium  vice  comitis,  Mon.  Aog. 
torn.  2,  p.  245.  a. — An  exemption  from  this  duty  was  sometime 
granted  by  the  king  as  a  spwial  privilege.  So  King  Henry  II.  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Osith  of  Chich  in  I£ssex, — Sint  ipsi  et  omnes  hh 
mines  sui  liberi  et  quieti  de  auxiliis  vicecomitum  et  preepositorum 
hundredorum,  ib.  torn.  2,  p.  184.  So  King  Henry  II.  granted  to 
the  tenants  within  the  honours  of  Walingford  and  Bercamsted,— 
ut  quieti  sint  de  auxi/io  vicecomitum  e^  s^vientum,  K.  p.  114. 

Aysiambnta.  Easements,  from  the  Fr.  auJ,  easie:  or  from 
the  Sax.  Ei^\  Kasie  or  ready,  which  Chaucer  calls  Eith  and  Etb: 
and  the  Northumbrians  still  use  Eeth,  the  Welsl^  j^mwjth.    In 
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gnintt  of  coDvmnce  aud  dimiae  Ajsiamenta  did  include  anj  liberty 
of  passage^  high-way»  watercourse,  or  other  custumary  benefit  for 
the  ease  and  accommodation  of  the  owners  or  inhabitants  of  any 
house,  or  the  tenants  of  any  land.— Qtft>/«  bene  in  pace  etjure  ha* 
redilario  in  omniims  aysiamentis  infra  villam  et  extra  ad  dictum 
messuagium — pertinentibust  K.  p.  ip4. — Cum  omnibus  periineniiit 
suis  valoribus  et  aysiamentis,  K.  p.  229.  Hence  a  house  of  office 
is  called  an  Easement,  commonly  a  house  of  Ease. 

AxATio  carectie.  Putting  on  the  axle-tree  of  a  waggon,— £/ 
»  uao  axe  empto  cum  axatione  unius  carecta,  K.  p.  574. 

B. 

♦ 

Baius  Equus.  A  Bay  horse.  From  Lat.  Badius*  6n  Bathos 
i  Baist  ft  BcCrn,  a  bough  or  branch  of  a  palm-tree  \  so  as  Badius 
was  colons  phoenicei, — Et  de  uno  eauo  baio  empto  de  fVillielmo  Salt 
ad  stabulum  prioris  :LJivusoL  y'lW, den.  K.  p.  576.  Hence  Baiard 
an  appellative  for  horse.  Prov.  None  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard.-— 
Or  in  Chaucer's  phrase, 

**  Ye  ben  as  bold  as  is  Bayard  the  blind." 

Hence  Bayard*s-watering,  Bayard*s-green,  &cu 

Ballita.  a  Bailywick.  From  the  Fr.  ^oi/Zer,  to  deliver  or 
commit*  Baliivus  was  the  person  to  whom  an  authority  and  trust 
was  committed  within  such  a  district.  Balliva  was  the  whole  dir- 
strict  within  which  the  said  trust  was  to  be  execuled.  A  whole 
county  was  so  called  in  respect  of  the  sheriff.  A  whole  barony  in 
respect  of  the  lord  or  baron.  A  hundred  in  respect  of  the  chief 
constable.  A  manner  in  respect  of  the  steward.  A  circuit  of 
villages  aud  hamlets,  with  respect  to  the  capital  manoor,  inhere  the 
religious  held  their  court  or  had  a  mansion-house.  So  the  abbat 
and  convent  of  Oseney  had  their  balliva  de  Weslom,  which  con- 
tained Westou,  Blechesdon,  Burcestre,  Chestreton,  Wrechwike, 
BockneU,  Audley,  Arncote,  and  Nortlibrook,  K.  p.  60.  The 
circuit  within  the  liberties  of  the  constable  of  the  castle  of  Wal- 
lingiiord,  called  by  him  Balliva  mea,  K.  p.  112.  The  sheriff  of 
every  county  had  two  itinerant  bayliffs,  who  were  to  execute  writs 
and  judgements,  &c. — Johannes  Laundels  vicecomes  Oxon,  dilectis 
sibi  Johanni  de  Baldindon  et  Roberto  Lauckes  hoe  vice  balliuis  suis 
Uineranttbus  salutem,  K.  p.  487.  '^^  secular  clergy  sometimes 
took  these  mercenary  offices,  prohibited  by  a  constitution  of  the 
excellent  bishop  Grosthead,^vi</  amputandum  quoifue  omnem  ew 
fnditatif  speciem  inhibemusjirmiter  non  solum  oriiinaria  sed  spedaB 
Wictofitate  apostoUca^  nf  beaeficktti  vet  ad  sacros  ordinu  promoU 
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smi  vkecomiiesveljusii^arii  seculares  vel  hallivas  ieaeani^  undekn' 
cis  poiestaiibus  obitganiur  ad  ratiodma  de  haliwis  eisdtm  reddenda. 
Constit.  Rob.  Epiic.  Lincoln.  MS.     Fid,  Pbjbpositvs. 

Barrow.  A  large  hillock  or  mount  of  earth  raised  or  cait  np, 
which  may  leem  to  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  tamuli  or  sepal* 
cben,  K.  p.  18.  From  the  Sax.  Boepj,  a  raised  heap  of  caoth, 
orratber  from  Beapu,  Beofa.  whiih  was  commonly  taken  for  a 
grove  or  toft  of  trees  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  From  the  old  Gallic 
Bar,  a  high  place,  from  whence  several  towns  in  Italy  and  France 
from  their  lofty  sitoation  had  this  name  of  Bar  and  Bari,  One  of 
the  most  noted  mountains  in  North  Wales  is  called  Berriw.  Hence 
the  Bars,  properly  a  partition  set  upon  rising  steps.  l*he  Bar  or 
gate  of  a  city,  as  lemple  Bar  in  Londcn,  iootham  f  ar  in  York. 
The  Barriers  or  mound  to  fence  off  the  croud  in  military  sports. 

Ba8-Chevalirr8.  Lcjw  or  inferiour  knights,  as  distinguished 
from  barons  and  bannerets,  who  were  the  chief  or  superiour 
knights,  K.  p. 3 78.  Hence  we  now  call  our  bare  simple  knights,  in- 
ieriour  to  baronets,  Knights  l!ache]lors,  t.  e.  Bas'Cftevaliers, 
Which  in  all  likely  hood  gave  name  to  the  academical  degree  of 
Bachellors,  as  a  quality  lower  than  that  of  roasten  and  docton. 
So  in  France  they  call  the  suburbs  the  Bas-viile,  or  the  inferioor 
town.  The  learned  Spelman  very  rationally  derives  the  oppro> 
brious  name  of  U^tard  from  the  Fr.  Bas,  and  Sai.  jteopt,  rise  or 
originaly  as  a  person  of  a  base  and  vile  extract.  The  same  tenni* 
nation  remains  in  Upstart,  a  fellow  of  a  new  and  late  rise. 

Basse.  A  collar  for  cart-horses  made  of  flaes,— /ii  iribus 
coleris,  una  basse,  cum  iribus  capistriSf  empiis  apud  Sterisbrugge, 
K.  p.  574.  Hence  the  round  matted  cushion  of  flags  used  for 
kneeling  in  churches  is  called  Rasse,  in  Kent  a  Trush. 

Batellus.  a  boat  or  small  marine  vessel.  It  is  a  very  frivo- 
lous conjecture  of  Dr.  Skinner,— JVir^cto  an  nostrum  Boat  ortum 
iii  a  Teut.  Boit  nuniius  q.  d.  cymba  internvntia  ciassis.  It  is 
more  certain  the  Lat.  Batus,  Hispan.  Batel^  Ital.  Baiello,  came 
from  the  Sax.  I^ar,  and  that  from  the  old  Brit.  Bdd,  which  in 
present  Welsh  and  Irish  is  a  I  oat.—  Possessiones,  naves,  baiellos, 
ac  bona  et  calalla  sua  queecunque,  K.  p.  657.  Hence  a  Fottom, 
which  is  still  a  common  word  for  a  marine  vessel  of  burden,  a  good 
Bottom  :  whence  the  naval  term  of  Hottomry,  when  the  master  of 
a  ship  borrows  mony  upon  the  credit  of  his  vessel,  or  a  safe  vo3rage. 
Boielius,  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  which  we  now  call  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  belly,— 5i  stomachus  vel  botellus  perforatus  fuerit,  iia 
ut  stercus  per  vulnus  exierii.     Leg.  Frison  Tit.  22. 

Ubaumomt.  Be//ttJ  jifonf.  Fair  Mount.  Several  places  of  as- 
cent and  fetr  prospect  were  so  called  by  the  Normans.    As  tfao 
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kiog*8  hoQse  in  Oxfoid  »the  plat  of  ao  old  fortification  at  Mix- 
bary,  &c. 

Bbdbllus.  a  Bedell  or  cryer.  Sax.  Bybel  &  Bybbe,  to  pub-i* 
lish,  as  to  Bid  and  forBid  tlie  banns  of  matrimony.  Bidding  of 
prayers.  Hence' the  university  Bedels,  the  Bedell  of  beggars. 
The  rural  deans  had  their  Bedels,  which  we  now  call  apparitors 
and  summoners,  to  cite  the  clergy  and  church  o£Bcers  to  visitations, 
and  execute  the  orders  of  the  court  Christian,  K.  p.  648. 

Bbdrip,  Bedrepe,  Wedhedrip,  From  Sax.  Bibban,  to  praf, 
and  Repe  to  rip  or  cut  com.  So  as  Bedrepe  was  the  custumary 
service  which  inferiour  tenants  paid  to  their  lord  in  cutting  down 
their  com,  or  doing  any  other  work  or  labour  in  the  field.  It 
<:hiefiy  related  to  the  days  of  work  in  harvest, — Tenentes  de  EwH 
debent  venire  in  autumpno  ad  precanam  qtus  vocaiur  a  la  Bedripe* 
Flacit.  10  Hen.  III.  Ernaldus  carectaior  tenet  unum  messuagium 
et  duos  acras  terrte  in  duobus  campis  {sciL  de  Pidington)  et  reddii 
per  annum  duos  solidos  et  alias  consuetudines  ad  bedrepium  in  au^ 
iumpno,  K.  p.496.  From  the  Eag,  Bidding  or  praying,  it  wal 
called  in  Lat.  Precaria,  which  did  likewise  comprehend  any  days 
or  season,  when  the  said  servile  tenants  as  Beadsmen  were  to  per- 
form any  duty  or  labour  for  their  lord,  which  were  commonly 
called  Bind-days,  t.  e.  Bidden-days,  when  adpreces  domini,  at  the 
beads,  or  petition  of  the  lord  or  his  steward,*  the  tenants  were  to 

five  their,  custumary  attendance  and  labour, — Debet  venire  quoB' 
et  anno  ad  duas  precarias  caruae  cum  caruca  sua.  Custumar.  de 
Bello,  f.  60.  Called  also  Precatura  and  Preces,  which  were  at 
any  indefinite  time, — Quilibet  carectarius  maneru  debet  arare  tres 
acras  et  dimidiam  inter  festum' sancti  Michaelis  et  sancti  Martini  f 
et  in  vere  debet  arare  bis  ad  precaturas,  et  in  instate,  ^c^QuUi* 
bet  debet  arare  ad  duas  preces  in  hyeme^  et  ad  duas  preces  in  vere* 
Cartul.  Abbat.  Glaston.  MS.  f.  40.  And  therefore  the  more  so- 
lemn Bedrip  in  harvest  was  called  Magna  Precaria,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  Bidden-days  in  any  different  season,  and  diffe- 
rent work, — Johannes  Boyland  tenet  unum  cotagium — et  debet  ta* 
Venire  unum  hominemad  magvam  precariam  in  autumpno.  Custu- 
mar. de  Bello,  f.  97.  It  was  likewise  called  Wedbedrip,  from  the 
Sax.  peb,  a  covenant  or  agreement,  (whence  to  Wedd,  Wedding, 
Wedded  husband,  &c. )  as  if  a  league  or  compact  made  between 
the  lord  and  tenant, — Robertus  filius  Nicholai  Germayn  tenet 
unum  messuagium  et  dimidiam  virgatam  in  bondagio  ad  voluntatem 
dominiB,  et  debet  unam  aruram  in  yeme,  et  unam  sarculaluram,  et 
debet  wedbedrip  pro  voluntate  domince,  K.  p.  401.  Alicia  qum 
fuit  uxor  Eicardi  le  Grey—faciet  unam  sarculaturam  et  unam  wed' 
hedfipam  et  levationmnfeonl,  K.p.402.    Hence  a  Bedde-aieor 
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Bid*ale  wis  an  aasignation  made  for  neighboort  to  meet  and  drink 
Mi  the  house  of  Dew  married  peraons,  or  other  poor  people^  and 
thea  for  all  the  guests  to  cootribote  to  the  boase-keepers. 

Bbllum  Dueiium*     Duel  or  combat.    An  old  castumaiy  waj 
of  trial  by  arnis^  whereia  the  appellant  or  challenger  and  the  de- 
fendant or  accepter  were  at  a  fixt  time  and  place  to  engage  io 
single  combati  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  deputies,  and  the 
cause  was  adjudged  to  the  conquerour.    This  fierce  practice  was 
allowed  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueraor, 
cap.  68, 69 ;  and  those  or  Hen.  I.  cap  45, 4g,  and  some  new  orders 
prescribed  for  the  regulation  of  it.  Leg.  Hen.  I.  cap.  59.     So  that 
it  is  an  evident  mistake  in  the  late  ingenious  author  of  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  England,  that  "  William  the  Conqueror 
endeavoured  to  abolish  two  andent  forms  of  trial  used  among  the 
Saxons  with  great  reverence,  even  during  their  Christian  worehip. 
—These  were  the  trials  ordeal  and  of  camp  fights  K.  p.  246. — 
Both  these  sorts  of  trial  this  king  abolished  as  unchristian  and  un- 
justy  and  reduced  all  causes  to  the  judgement  of  equak,  or  of  a 
jury  of  twelve  neighbours,  and  by  legal  forms,*'  K.  p.  249.  When 
it  IS  certain  the  trial  of  camp*fight  or  duel  was  no  custom  peculiar 
to  the  Aoglo*Saxoii8,  but  was  the  practice  of  most  northern  nations, 
especially  of  the  Pranks  and  Normans,  and  was  indeed  introduced 
by  William  the  Conquerour^  not  found  here  as  an  ancient  usage, 
much  less  abolished  by  him.     He  made  no  one  order  to  cancel  or 
to  restrain  it,  bat  made  an  express  law  to  license  and  authorize  it. 
Before  the  Conquest  not  one  law  or  one  example  of  this  practise, 
but  after  the  Conquest  some  publick  laws,  and  very  many  preoe* 
dents      Hocg^nus  (i.  €.  dueUi)  a  Narmannit  {cum  Anglis  iilis  om- 
iiquioribus  antta  ignoium  erat)  invecium  est.  Antiq.  liritan.  p.  103. 
Duelium,  singulare  certamen  iniellige,  quod  genus  cxammis^  cum  m 
jifigh  Saxonum  monumentis,  quod  sciam,  non  occurrai,  Normannis 
^orurn  successoribus,  ut  verisimile  est,  debemus,  a  quibus  a  Norwum' 
nia  post  Conouesium,  ui  vocant,  hue  adductum  reor,  Somneri  Glosi. 
in  voce  Duemum.    1  wonder  Sir  W.T.  could  fall  upon  suchao 
Ignorant  errour  j  but  thus  it  is  to  write  history  without  stating  any 
times  (*r  producing  any  authorities.  This  is  to  invent  not  to  relate. 
Alas,  history  is  a  very  sacred  subject;  and  though  matters  of 
Oi-intoo  may  admit  of  desultory  essays,  yet  matters  of  fact  must  bo 
delivered  with  great  integrity  and  judgement.    This  camp-fight 
or  duelling  was  of  two  sorts,  either  hy  court  military  in  cases  of 
felony  or  treason  ;  or  by  court  civil  for  the  trial  of  estates :  both 
these  are  aiuiquated,  but  never  really  abrogated.    Of  the  latter 
sort  there  was  a  solemn  allowance,  an.  1571 »  13  Eliz.^  in  the  case 
of  Simon  Low  and  John  Kime  plaintifis,  and  Thomas  Paramore 
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defendant,  for  the  mannor  and  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Hartie,  near 
Shepey  in  Kent.  Of  the  former  kind  the  last  example  was  in 
6  Car.  I.  between  Donald  lord  fiej  appellant,  and  David  Ramsey» 
esq.  defendant.  Rut  in  both  these  instances,  after  a  great  many 
formalities,  the  matter  was  referred  witout  proceeding  to  actoal 
fight.  In  the  ninth  of  King  Steph.  Hrien  FitzCoant  lord  of  Wa- 
lingford,  sent  a  challenge  to  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote 
in  red  letters,  and  concluding  thus, — Ea  qum  in  hoc  scripto  assert 
contra  Henricutn  nepotem  regis  Henrici  episcopum  IVinionuB  prce* 
sio  sum  probare  vel  hello  vel  judido  per  unum  clericum  vel  per  unum 
iaicum,  K.  p.  101. 

&BNBVOLBNTiAif  Regts  habere.  To  purchase  the  king's  pardon 
and  favour,  and  be  restored  to  honour  and  estate. — Thomas  de  S. 
WaUrico  dat  regi  mille  marcas  pro  habenda  beneoolentia  regis,  et 
pro  habendh  terris  suis  unde  disseisiiusjiiit,  K.  p.  172. 

Beopn.  A  Saxon  epithet  of  dignity  and  eminence.  Bemwode* 
com.  Bock,  seems  to  have  been  so  called  as  a  forest  of  the  greatest 
remark,  K.  p.  28. 

Bepn.     A  Barn,  granary,  or  grange.    The  learned  Fr.  Junius 
judges  it  to  be  compounded  of  Bepe,  barley ;  and  £pn  or  £apn,  a 
place  or  repository  :  and  asserts  it  to  be  so  wrot,  where  it  fre* 
quently  occurs,  in  the  Saxon  Gosples,  Bepepn,  and  sometimes  s^ 
parately  Bepe-epn,  which  Spelman  writes  Bepeun.     So  Bepe-pic,. 
a  grange  or  the  tillage  of  corn  ;   Bepe-^apol,  a  tax  on  corn  ;  Bejio- 
ton,  a  name  given  to  those  villages  where  the  religious  had  a  com* 
mon  granary.  But  it  is  a  fond  conjecture  of  Dr.  Skinner  that  Bur- 
cester,  com,  Oxon.  was  Hepn-ceaprep,  or  liarn-cestre.     When, 
though  I  inclined  to  believe,  it  bore  some  relation  to  the  first 
bishop  of  Dorchester,  and  might  be  possibly  Burini-CaUrum,    Yet 
I  rather  think  it  was  originally  Buri^Castrum,  or  Casirum  ad  Bum 
mm,  from  the  Bury  or  rivulet  on  which  it  stands,  and  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  Bury,  though  commonly  the  Rea ;  especi- 
ally because  the  east-end  of  the  town,  now  called  Market-end, 
before  the  grant  of  a  new  market  by  Hen.  VI.  was  always  called 
Bury-end. 

Bbrcaria,  Berqueria,  Berkeria,  A  sheep-fold,  sheep-cote, 
sheep- pen,  or  other  inclosure  for  the  safe  keeping  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Abbreviated  from  Berbicaria,  from  Berbex,  detorted  from  Vervex. 
Hence  I^t.  Berbicus  a  ram,  Berbica  an  ewe,  caro  Berbecina  mut- 
ton. Serbicarius,  BercarUis,  Fr.  Berger,  a  shepard. — James  le 
Bret  of  BigenhuU  gave  four  short  ridges  or  butts  of  land  to  the 
priory  of  Buroester, — adfaciendam  berkeriam  sive  quicquid  eis  «!•- 
lius  placuerit.  K.  p.  187.  <^ohn  de  Charlton  and  Christian  bis 
wife  gave  to  the  abby  of  Oseney  a  piece  of  land  in  Hokenorton, 
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upon  which  stood  the  Beicherf  of  Sattoo,  K.  p.  348^  &aMi 
rediiuum  porcoriamm  ei  bercanarum  si  fuerint  adfirmaM  xs.  ni, 
K.  p.  354.  Et  in  Johanne  Leseby  faciente  sepa  apud  hercanam 
de  If^echwyke  et  Crokewell,  xiit.  den.  K.  p.  577,  Quidam  herctr 
fius  de  Ambresdim  tenet  terras  in  li^echwyke^  K.  p.  470.  Hence 
the  word  Bercen  or  Barken,  which  is  now  commonlj  used  for  t 
'  yard  or  Back-side  in  Wilts,  and  other  counties.  But  it  first  sigm- 
fied  the  small  croft  or  close  where  the  sheep  were  brought  up  at 
night,  and  secured  firom  danger  of  the  open  fields. 

fisRiA,  Berie,  Most  of  onr  glossographers  in  the  name  of  places 
have  confounded  the  termination  of  Berie  with  that  of  Bury  and 
Borough^  as  if  tbe  appellative  of  ancient  towns.     Whereas  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  Beria,  £ng.  Berie,  is  a  flat  wide  campe^oe, 
as  from  sufficient  authorities  is  proved  by  tbe  learned  Du  Fresoe 
in  his  Glossary,  voce  Beria,  and  in  his  Notes  on  the  Life  of  St. 
Lewis,  p.  89,  where  he  observes  that  Beria  S.Edaundi,  mentiooed 
by  Mat.  Paris,  sub  an.  1 174,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  the  town  but 
for  the  adjoining  plain.    To  these  and  other  his  remarks  on  that 
word,  may  be  added,  that  many  fiat  and  wide  meads  and  other 
open  grounds,  are  still  called  by  the  name  of  Herie  and  Bene*field. 
So  the  spacious  mead  between  Ovford  and  Ifley  was  in  the  reigff 
of  King  Athelstan  called  Ber/.  B.  Twine  MS.  c.  2.  p.  253.    Such 
were  the  Berie -meadows,  which  though  Sir  Henry  Spelman  inter- 
prets to  be  the  Demesne  meadows  or  Manner- meadows,  yet  were 
truly  any  open  fiat  meadows  that  lay  adjoining  to  any  vUl  or  firm. 
The  $ame  with  Berras  in  that  plea  between  the  bishop  and  prior  of 
Carlisle,  18  Edw.  I. — Et  quod  rex  inforestasua  prcedicia  (sciL  de 
Inglewood)  potest  villas  eedijicare,  ecclesias  conslruere,  Berras  as* 
sartare,  et  ecclesias  illas  cum  decinus  terrarum  Uiarum  pro  volush 
$ate  sua  cuicunque  uoluerit  conferre.    Where  berras  assartare,  must 
be  to  assart  or  plough  up  the  plain,  open  heaths,  or  downs.  Henoe 
our  warrens  were  called  cony-Berries.    A  fiat  threshing  fioor  is 
in  the  north  called  a  Berry-sted  and  Berry ing-sted$    Berrier  a 
thresher.    As  Bersted  in  Kent  was  Beri-sted  or  an  open  flat  pl^oe. 
Hence  the  termination  of  many  places  that  are  so  situate,  as  Mil- 
Berie,  Acorn  Berie,  now  Corn  Berie,  Sec. 

Bezantinb,  Bixantin,  A  piece  of  mony  coined  by  the  western 
emperours  at  Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  of  two  sorts,  Bisaatm 
aureus  et  albus,  gold  and  silver,  both  which  past  in  England.  Tbe 
monks  of  Oseney,  in  consideration  of  the  mannor  of  Hfmpton, 
gave  ten  marks  of  silver  to  Robert  de  Gait,  and  one  Bezantine  to 
his  wife,  K.  p.  97.  The  silver  Besantine  was  the  value  of  two 
fihilllngs,  K.  p.  109.  Chaucer  represents  the  gold  Besantine  or 
Besaunt^  to  have  been  a  ducket  in  weighC 
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BiDBNTBS.  Two-yerlings :  tags  or  sheep  of  the  second  year.— < 
William  Longspe  granted  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Hurcester^^— 
pasiuram  ad  quinguaginta  bidenles  cum  dominids  hidentihus  mei$ 
ibidem  pascendist  K.  p.  2l6.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  being  the 
first  sheering,  was  sometime  claimed  as  a  beriot  to  the  king  on  the 
death  of  an  abbat.     Fid.  Hbkiot. 

BioA,  Bigaia,  A  cart  with  two  wheels,  drawn  oAen  with  one 
horse.  King  Hen.  III.  confirmed  to  the  priory  of  Repingdon, 
com,  Derb. — unam  ligam  cum  unico  equo  semel  in  die  in  bosco  suo 
de  Tikenkale  erraniem  ad  focale  ad  usus  suos  proprios  poriandum, 
Mon.  Ang.  torn.  2,  p.  280.  So  King  John  to  the  abby  of  Noteley, 
com.  Buck.  Concessimus  ehdem  canonicis  duas  bigas  singulis  an- 
nis  eunies  ei  redeunies  pro  bosco  ad/ocum  eorum,  K.  p.  ]&.  The 
prior  and  canons  of  Borcester  allotted  to  the  vicar  of  that  church, 
du<u  bigatas  bonifoeni — et  quatuor  bigatas  Ugnorum  pro  focolibus 
de  silva  prioris  vocata  Priorswood,  K.  p.  67O.  The  two  paps  or 
teats  of  a  female  are  called  in  £sseK  the  Biggcs.  A  cap  with  two 
long  ears  worn  by  young  children  and  girls  is  now  called  a 
Biggin. 

BladuIi.  Commonlj  taken  for  all  sorts  of  standing  com  in 
the  Blade  and  ear, —  Quiiibei  eorum  (i.  e.  tenentUimde  Hedmgdon) 
animt^ia  habens  meiet  in  autumpno  unam  acram  bladi  de  blado  do^ 
mifli  ibidem,  K.  p.  320.  In  autumpno  metent  biada  domini^  ib. 
^But  in  our  old  charters  the  word  Bladum  did  include  the  general 
product  of  the  ground,  fruit,  com,  flax,  grass,  &c.  and  whatever 
was  opposed  to  living  creatures.  So  when  Joan  dc  Pidington  gave 
or  confirmed  the  hermitage  of  Musewell  to  the  abby  of  Missenden^ 
she  granted  all  the  tithe  of  her  demesne  lands  in  Pidington, — de 
blado  et  de  omnibus  fructibus  temp,  et  de  ovibus  et  porcis,  K.  p.  76* 
— Decimam  de  dominio  suo  tarn  in  blado  quam  in  agris  et  porcelUsj 
K.  p.  77,  Hence  Germ.  Blatt,  Island,  and  Dutch  Blad,  £ng. 
Blade  of  com  or  grass.  Blade  of  a  knife,  shoulder- Blade,  and  by 
&rther  metaphor  a  fine  Blade  or  brisk  young  fellow.  The  word 
was  sometime  applied  to  all  sort  of  grain  or  thresht  corn, — 7V/a 
quarieria  Jrumenti,  tria  quarteria  avenarum,  et  unum  quarterium 
fabarum, — erunt  jjuieti  de  solutione  prtcdicti  bladi  in  perpetuum, 
K.  p.  291.  Sometime  appropriated  to  bread  com,  or  wheat,  in 
Fr.  Bl^,  So  the  Knights  Templars  granted  to  Sir  Widode  Meriton's 
wife, — duas  summas  bladi,  K.  p.  120. 

Blodeus.  From  Sax.  Blob,  Island.  Bloob.  Of  a  deep  red 
colour,  or  what  we  call  as  red  as  blood.  The  old  phrase  of  Blae 
and  Bludie,  what  we  now  call  Black  and  Blew.  Siquis  verberaum 
do  aliquemfecerii  blae  el  bludie,  ipse  qui  fuerii  blae  ei  bhtdiepriut 
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debti  exaudki.  Leg.  Burg.  Scot.  cap.  8?.  Hence  Blogit  coknted 
and  Bloated,  t.  e  sanguioe  and  bigb  coloored :  which  io  Kent  we 
call  a  Blousing  colour,  and  a  great  Blouse  is  there  a  red-fixtd 
wench.  Hence  to  Blush  or  turn  red  in  the  face;  to  Blote  her- 
rings, or  by  smoak  to  noake  red  herrings;  a  Blot  or  Blotch  and 
Blur,  a  spot  of  deep  tincture.  The  prior  of  Burcester  gave  his 
liveries  of  this  colour, — El  m  hlodto  panno  emptopro  armigerit  et 
vaUciis  prioris  de  Johanne  Bandye  de  magna  Tue,  K.  p.  570. 

Blodbwitb.  From  Sax.  Blob  blood,  and  pite  a  fine  or  penalty. 
It  was  a  custumary  amercement  paid  as  a  composition  for  the 
ahedding  or  drawing  blood.  And  sometime  a  privilege  or  ex- 
emption from  this  penalty  was  granted  by  the  king  as  a  special 
favour.  So  King  Henry  II.  granted  to  all  tenants  within  the 
honour  of  Walingford, — ui  tj/uUH  sitit  de  hidagio  ei  blodewUt  ^ 
hredewUe,  K.  p.l  14.  Hence  we  say  a  bloody  fiue«  a  Bloody  sum 
of  mony. 

Boou,  Bodun^  Bod.  Brit.  Detp.  Hence  the  Dobuni  dofn  were 
called  Boduni,  Bodwmi,  from  the  deep  fat  soil  where  they  inhabited 
in  Glocestersbire  and  Oxfordshire*  And  thence  probably  Bodkote 
or  Boducoi,  com,  Oson.  Hence  the  Lat.  Bodia,  Bodium,  the  M 
or  level  ground :  and  sometimes  for  a  low  cottage.  Hence  oor 
£ng.  Bodj^,  which  in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  they  use  only  (at 
the  belly  or  lower  part.  Hence  the  Bottom  of  any  thing  opposed 
to  the  top.  Bodmin  or  the  deep  bank  in  Comw^l.  And  Flioy 
mentions  the  old  Gall.  Bodincus  for  Bodennag  or  Bottomless. 

BoNcuYS.  Bunches.  Fr.  Junius  derives  it  from  the  Dan. 
Buncker,  the  tops  of  hills.  But  I  rather  believe  it  from  the  old 
Lat.  Bonnaf  Bunna,  a  rising  bank  for  the  term  or  bound  of  fields; 
whence  Bonnariam  a  fence,  or  hedge,  or  wall,  and  Bonnagatm 
mony  or  service  paid  for  the  maintaining  of  mounds  or  boundaries 
of  ground.  Hence  the  word  Bown  is  used  in  Norfolk  for  swelling 
or  rising  up  in  a  bunch  or  tumour.  A  Bun  is  a  copped  cake.  The 
Bun  or  upper  part  of  a  barrel,  the  Bun- hole  or  bung-bole.  A 
Bunting  or  round  biid.  A  Bonnet,  a  little  cap  or  hat,  or  other 
covering  for  the  head. — Et  tn  duobus  bonchis  allei^  vi.  den. 
K.  p.  575, 

BoNDAOiuM*  Villenage,  servitude,  bondage.  From  Sax. 
Bonb,  Bonds  or  fetters.  Hence  Prov.  I  will  be  your  Bond-slave. 
Fid,  Abundabb. — Filius  Roberti  Elyot  nuper  defuncU  nativi  do- 
mina  qui  ienuit  in  bondagio  duo  messuagia,  K.'p.  sgg-'^Roberius 
JUius  Nicholai  Germeyn  tenet  unum  messuagium  el  dimidiam  vir- 
galam  terra:  in  bondagio  ad  voluntatem  dominee,  K.  p.  401.  Te- 
D3^is  in  bondage  paid  heriots  and  did  fealty,  K.  p.  4^6.    wen; 
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not  to  fell  trees  in  their  own  gardens  vitboat  license  of  the  lord, 
ib.  Widow  of  a  tenant  in  bondage  held  her  husband's  estate, 
quamdiu  vixerii  sine  marito,  K.p.458.     Fide  ViLLENAOiuiff. 

BoRDARii.  Some  derive  it  from  the  old  Gall.  Bords,  the  limits 
or  extreme  parts  of  any  extent*  As  the  Borders  of  a  country,  and 
the  Borderers  or  inhabitants  in  those  parts.  Whence  the  fiordure 
of  a  garment,  and  toimt^order,  which  we  corrupt  to  imbroider. 
But  our  old  Bordarii,  Bord  men,  were  rather  so  called  from  Sax. 
Bqpb,  a  house  and  sometimes  a  table.  Hence  our  English  Boar* 
ders,  who  board  or  lodge  and  table  at  such  a  house  or  such  a 
Boarding-school.  A  cup-Board,  a  side- Board -table :  and  Board- 
ing was  an  old  word  for  facetious  table  talk.  The  BordarH  often 
mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  Inquisition  were  distinct  from  the 
Send  and  Fillani,  and  seem  to  be  those  of  a  less  servile  condition, 
who  had  a  bojib  or  cottage  with  a  small  parcel  of  land  allowed  to 
them,  on  condition  they  should  supply  the  lord  with  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  other  small  provisions  for  bis  board  and  entertainment. 
iience  Bordiode  was  the  firm  or  quanti'y  of  food  which  they  paid 
by  this  tenure.  Bordlands  were  the  small  estates  that  were  so  held* 
As  in  latter  times  Bordage  and  Board-half-penny  were  the  dues 
paid  in  fairs  and  markets  for  boards  or  tables,  booths  and  standings. 
The  old  Scots  had  the  term  of  Burd  and  Meet^Burd  for  provisions: 
Burden^sack  for  a  sack  full  of  provision.  From  whence  most  pro- 
bably comes  our  £ng.  Burden,  at  first  only  a  load  of  meat  and 
drink,  which  we  seem  still  to  retain  in  the  Prov.  He  has  got  his 
burden,  i.  «•  He  has  got  as  much  driuk  as  he  can  beare  or  carry .«*• 
Rohertus  de  Oiigy  tenet  Bemcestre,  sunt  ibiS.  servi,  et  28*  vUla* 
HI,  cum  14.  bordariis,  K.  p.  65* 

BoRDBL.  Lau  Bordellum*  A  Sax.  Bopb  a  house.  At  first  it 
signified  any  small  cottage,  which  growing  infamous  for  a  licen- 
tious ale-house,  and  the  common  habitation  of  prostitutes,  a 
Bordel,  or  by  metathesis  a  Brothel  and  Brothel-hou^e,  was  a  lewd 
pnblick  house,  a  stews,  from  which  femme  hardelier  a  common 
whore.  Hence  in  Chaucer  a  Borelman  a  loose  idle  fellow,  and 
Borelfblk  drunkards  and  epicures,  (which  the  Scotch  now  call 
Bureil  folk).  Goddes  hous  is  made  a  tavern  of  gluttons^  and  a 
Bordel  of  lychours.  K.  p.  6(3. 

BoTHACiuiff.  Bootbage  or  custumary  dues  to  the  lord  of  the 
market  for  the  pitching  and  istanding  of  Booths :  of  which  Or. 
Skinner  (as  in  most  other  wotds)  gives  thb  very  ill  account. 
Mmseuus  d^ectit  ab  AS  Bobe  tentorium  tt^multuarium,  quod 
nusquam  lego.    Potius  a  C.  Br.  Broth,  tuguriumt  derwarem,  nm 

Sd  suspkor  hoe  sii  nostw  originis.    Mallem  igitur  deducere  a 
g*  Boade,  Bode,  domuncMla,  casa,  vel  Dan.  Bood,  tab€ma$ 
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Uiudfiriastea  Belg.  Boo  wen  mdifkart,  hoc  ah  AS.  Biban  MMcre, 
Blgan  kaKtart.  I  nUher  think  oar  £ng.  Booik  canae  from  the  oki 
Lat.  Bota^  Buta,  BuitOy  a  ireuei  for  an/  liquid^  from  the  old  GaU. 
BauiSj  which  the  learned  Da  Fresne  sajt  were  leather  jacks  or 
vessels  to  carry  wine  cross  the  mountains,  whence  Butta  and  Bottis 
signified  any  larger  continent  of  wine,  as  onr  Butt  of  wine,  and  the 
Buielbis  or  Botellus  was  a  less  vessel,  as  our  Bottle  of  which  the 
most  ancient  was  the  leather-Bottle.  Hence  the  cellar  or  piaoe 
where  they  set  their  wine  was  called  Buihe  and  Boiha,  wlUnce 
our  Buttery,  and  Boiharius  was  the  Battler  who  had  cnstodyr  oi 
the  wine.  Boihagium  was  the  tax  or  duty  laid  on  wine.  From 
all  which  it  is  easie  to  imagine  that  the  publick  place  in  a  market 
or  fair  where  they  exposed  their  wine  to  sale  was  called  a  Booth, 
and  the  custom  paid  for  such  liberty  of  standing  and  selling  was 
Boihagmnif  Bootha^. — 19  Hen.  VI.  Rex  concessit  Roberto  Broie 
'^picagiumf  staHagwm^  bothagium,  et  toUagium  una  arm  asasa 
pants  9t  cervisue  de  novo  mercato  infra  villam  de  Bmrcester, 
K.  p.  680.  From  the  same  old  Gallick  Bouts,  leather  continents 
of  wine,  came  our  £ng.  Boots,  of  the  same  sobstance  and  some 
similitude.  So  as  there  was  more  wit  than  is  commonly  appre- 
hended in  the  repartee  of  Erasmus  to  Sir  T.  More,  Bibiiur  exocras* 
This  makes  me  think  of  a  coantry  proverb.  Such  a  man  has  got 
in  his  Boots,  f.  e.  He  is  very  drunk,  or  has  been  at  a  drinking- 
Bout. 

Bough  0/  Court.  From  the  Fr.  Bouch  a  nooath,  or  rather 
from  the  Fr.  Boughs,  Lat.  Bulga,  Eng.  Budget,  ofBnivsh  original, 
for  the  present  Welsh  use  Bolgan,  and  the  Irish  Bolg  for  a  belJy, 
and  by  metaphor  for  a  pair  of  bellows.  Hence  a  big  fat  belly  is 
called  a  Bulge-belly,  and  Bulging- belly,  and  any  thing  promineot 
is  said  to  Bulge  out :  from  whence  Buike  or  bigness,  a  Bailj- 
fellow.  Bully-rock,  a  Budge-iellow.  Bouch  of  Court  (or  as  it 
commonly  occurs)  Bowge  of  Court,  which  was  an  allowance  ci 
diet  or  belly  provision  from  the  king  or  snperiour  lord  to  their 
knights,  esquires,  and  other  retinue  that  attended  them  in  any  mi- 
litary expedition.  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster  retained  Sir  Jobo  de 
£wre  to  serve  him  with  ten  men  at  arms  in  time  of  war,  allowing 
them  Bowge  of  court,  with  livery  of  hay  and  oats  for  their  horses, 
K.  p.  378. 

BovaaiA.  A  Cow-house. — Idem  Johannes  tenet  unam  placeam 
terns  ex  transversa  curtilagii  sui  ad  capud  loverice  domitite  pruh 
risscB,  K.  p.  395. — Computat  de  quatuor  solidis  provementibut  di 
stauro  boveriiB,  K.  p.  571. 

BovBLLUs.  A  young  steer  or  bullock  castrated.— C/avi  hiftt* 
ius.mas.  quatuor  bovicultpfasmmff,  K.  p.  287* 
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BolricULA*  An  hdfer  or  young  cow,  wbich  in  the  east  riding 
of  Yorkshire  tbej  call  a  Whee  or  Whey,  add  a  spoiled  heifer  is 
trailed  in  Oxfordshire  a  Martin.~-Po55arn^  susieniari  sexdecim  vae^ 
ccp  ei  unus  iaurus  cum  I'oviculis,  K.  p  4p5. 

Bhasiuh  prt^parare.  TomakeMault  (Island,  Malt),  which 
"was  a  service  paid  bv  some  tenants  to  their  lord, — In  manerio  de 
Pidington  quilibei  vtrgatarius  pnepatahii  domino  ununt  quatte^ 
rium  brasU  pet  annum,  H  dommus  itiveniel  boscum  ad  siccandum, 
K.  p.  49(). 

Brbvb  perquirere.  To  purchase  a  writ  or  license  of  trial  in  the 
king's  court :  whence  the  present  usage  of  paying  6s.  ed.  where 
the  debt  \s  40L,  lOf.  where  the  debt  is  100/.  and  so  upward  in 
suits  ofraony  due  upon  bond,  K.  p.  l6d. 

Bbkvb  de  Recto,  A  writ  of  right,  by  which  a  person  ejected 
iMles  for  the  possession  and  fee  simple  of  an  estate  detained  frofi^ 
falm.  So  the  abbat  of  Egnestiam  impleaded  Bernard  de  S.  Wa- 
tery for  the  mannor  of  Erdinton, — Per  breve  de  recto  in  cwrta  Ro" 
berii  epinvpi  Uncolnide,  K.  p.  133.  Roger  D'AnAory  quit  claimed 
to  the  abby  of  Oscney  two  knight's  fees  in  Weston, —  Unde  eosim" 
pladiavit  in  curia  domini  regis  per  breve  de  recto,  K.  p.  257*  Any 
writ  or  precept  from  the  king  was  called  Breve,  which  we  still  re- 
tain in  the  name  of  Brief,  commonly  used  for  the  king's  letters 
patent  to  authorize  the  collecting  of  charity  for  poor  sufferers. 
And  the  minutes  of  a  cause  given  for  the  direction  of  a  pleader  is 
called  a  Brief  or  Breviat. 

Bredbwitb.  From  Sax.  Bfeob  bread,  and  pite  a  fine  or  pe«' 
oalty.  So  as  Bredewite  were  the  amercements  arising  from  any 
default  in  the  assise  of  bread.  To  l>e  exempt  from  this  penalty 
Was  a  special  priviledge  granted  to  all  the  tenants  of  the  honour  of 
Walingford  by  King  Henry  Ih-^Ui  qiAeti  sini  de  hxdagto  ei 
BhdewUe  ei  Bredewite,  K.  p.  114. 
BaiGA.      A    quarrel,   suit,   or   controyersie.      From    Goth. 

KfUKA'^y  German.  Brechin,  Sax.  Bpecan  and  Bpittan,  to 
break  or  divide.  Thence  our  Breach  and  Brangle,  or  quarrel.  A 
Brack  or  hole.  A  heart-Breakidg  or  dividing.  A  Brace  or  divi- 
sion into  two  parts.  A  Bracket  or  small  piece  of  board  to  support 
a  shelf  A  Break  in  Norfolk  is  land  ploughed  or  broke  up  the  first 
year  after  it  has  lain  fallow  in  the  sheep  walks.  To  Britten  beef 
in  the  North  is  to  break  the  bones  of  it :  thence  Brittle,  which  in 
Cheshire  they  call  Brichoe,  whence  our  Bricks  in  building  seem  so 
called  from  their  frangible  quality.  A  Brake  is  an  instrument 
with  wbich  they  break  fiax  or  hemp.  Brake  atid  Braken,  fern. 
llie  Breech  or  divided  part  of  the  body,  (the  same  reason  gives 
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name  to  the  Twttt)  covered  with  Breeches.  The  Brink  or  edgie 
of  a  hill,  frc.  where  the  groood  breaks  off.  A  Brisket  of  beef,  or 
piece  cut  off  the  breast.  Hence  the  old  Lat.  Bricia  poMU^  a  piece 
of  bread.  Bruscia,  Ifruscus^  brash  or  brittle  wood.  Brim  in  the 
present  Irish  is  to  break. — Pro  dicia  briga  swt  discartBa  initr  foi- 
dem  sedanda,  K  p.  410. 

BauiaiA.  Brian,  thorns,  heath,  d  Sax.  Bpaep. — Tauium  de 
rohribus  ei  brueriis  quantum  pro  vaiura  indiguerii,  K.  p.  620. 
Lat.  Brolium,  Broilum,  Briulum,  BruUium,  a  banting  cbace  or 
forest.  Bruilius,  Brogillus,  a  wood  or  grove.  Fr.  Bret/,  BreSd, 
BreiiUle,  a  wood  or  thicket  in  a  forest.  Hence  the  abbj  of 
Bruer  in  the  forest  of  Which  wood,  and  Bmel,  Brehal^  or  BriU,  in 
the  forest  cf  Bemwode,  K.  p.  41. 

Bvltee-Cloth.    a  linen  or  hair  cloth  for  sifting  or  siercing  of 
meal  or  flower.     From  German  Beuiel  a  sive,  Beuieien  to  Bolt  or 
sift.    The  versatile  engine  for  sifting  with  more  ease  and  ei^pe^- 
tion,  is  now  called  a  Bolting*mill,  and  the  death  round  it  the 
Bolter, — In  emendaiume  unbts  cribri  pistritue  hoc  anno  \,dau  oh.  it 
in  BultiT'cloth  tmpto  ad  pistrinam,  x.den,  K.  p.  574.     Heooe 
the  old  Gall  Beiuter,  Bluter,  to  sift,  which  Menagiaa  fsindes  to 
bear  affinity  to  the  Lat.  voiuiare.   The  modern  Fr.  Bluiier.  Hence 
the  Lat*  Boiendigarius^  Bolengarius,  Fl.'  BouUn^  Fr.  Boulenger,  a 
baker  or  bread  maker.    On  which  word  the  learned  Da  Fresne 
has  a  trifling  conjecture,  much  below  his  gravity  and  jodgemeot, 
—^ridentur  pistores  ita  appellati,  quod  panes  injormam  giohonim, 
quos  Boules  dicimus,  coiifidant.     When  they  were  evidently  so 
called  from  Bolting  or  sifting  their  flower.     Prom  hence  by  me- 
taphor to  Bolt  out,  or  rush  upon,  as  He  Bolted  out  upon  me.    To 
Bowlt  a  cony,  to  start  or  put  her  op.     Bolting  or  jutting  oat,  as 
a*  piece  of  timber  that  overlays  upon  a  beam,  has  the  end  Bolting 
out :  and  any  such  prominence  in  architecture  was  called  a  Boltel. 
The  Bolt  of  a  door  that  runs  into  the  staple.    The  Boltspirit  of  a 
ship,  f.  e.  the  spiret  or  mast  that  Bolts  out.     Pease-Bolt  in  Essex 
is  the  pease-straw,  when  the  grain  is  tbresht  or  sifted  out     In  tbe 
same  county  Bullimong  is  several  grains  miat  or  sifted  together. 
Hence  possibly  the  old  word,  a  Bolt  of  silk  or  stuff,  a  long  narrow 
piece, — Et  in  Bolt  ruhei  say  apud  Stereibrugge  propter  anabatam 
Jaciendam,  iv»sol,  viiuden,     K.  p.  574. 

ButfDA.     A  Bound.    Includendoforestam  ex  parte  dextra  per 

omnes  bundas  et  metas  subscriptas,  K.  p.  323.     Fid,  Abundabb. 

BuHGAOiuM,    A  sort  of  quit  rent  paid  to  the  chief  lord  for  the 

houses  and  tenements  in  a  town  or  borough,— -Arnima  redt&tMum 

asmorum  de  burgage  in  Thanu,  Ixxvi.  K*  p.  354.    As  Buigbote 
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was  the  tax  for  repairing  the  common  boildingi  of  -the  town. 
Bai^brecb  was  a  fine  imposed  for  the  breach  of  peace  within  the 
town,  &c. 

BuasARiA.  The  BarKry  or  place  of  receiving  and  paying 
monj  and  rents  by  the  Bursmii^  Barsers  or  officers  of  accoropt 
in  religious  houses, — Ccmputaveruntfratrts  Radulphus  de  Meriion 
ei  Stephanus  de  Oion  de  burstaria  domus  Bemcesirt  coram  audiio* 
films,  K,  p.  288.  The  conventual  Bursar  was  to  deliver  up  his 
accompts  yearly  on  the  day  after  Micbaelmass,  K.  p.  570.  From 
Bursa,  which  gives. name  to  our  English  Burse,  and  hence  the  same 
officer  who  is  called  Boursar  in  a  college,  is  in  a  ship  called  the 
Purser.  A  Pursy  man  is  one  who  breathes  with  di£5culty,  because 
his  breast  and  belly  are  fat  and  extended  like  a  Purse.  To  dis- 
Burs  or  expend,  disBursements  or  expences.  Formerly  all  exhi- 
bitiooers  or  stipendiary  scholars  at  Paris  were  called  Bursars,  as 
they  lived  on  the  burs  or  fond,  or  endowment  of  founders  and  be* 
nefectors,-— /a  ea  unwersiiaie  (scU,  Oxonia)  sunt  clara  collegia  a 
regitus,  r^inisg  efnscopis,  ei  principibus  Jundaia,  et  ex  stipendxu 
eorum  sckolasiici  plurimi  aluntur,  quos  Parisii  bursarios  vocamus, 
Jo.  Maj.  Gest.  Soot.  1. 1.  cap.  5.  Which  Bursarii  were  most  pro* 
perly  those  novices  or  young  scholars  who  were  sent  to  the  univer* 
sity  and  maintained  by  the  religious  out  of  their  publick  burs  or 
stock.  Nomastkon  Cisteriiense,  K.  p.  645. 

BuscuB,  Buscagiumt  Boscagium*  Brush-wood^  fire-wood, 
under- wood, — Salva  liberiaie  pannagii  porcorum  et  busche  in 
charia  Maithei  decani  conienJta,  K.  p.  240.  From  the  German 
Busche,  wood.  Whence  the  device  that  is  woie  by  women  to 
keep  in  their  belly  is  called  a  Busk,  because  made  of  wood,  though 
now  generally  of  whale-bone.  Hence  apparently  our  Eng.  Bush 
and  Bushes  in  a  wood  or  hedge :  and  (he  coronated  frame  of  wood 
hung  oot  as  a  sign  at  taverns,  is  called  a  Bush. 

bussBLLus.  A  bushel,  from  Buxa,  Buiia,  ButHs,  a  standing 
neasare  of  wine.  Butiicella,  Bussellus,  a  less  measure :  from  the 
cild  Fr«  Bouts,  which  were  properly  leather  vessels  to  carry  wine, 
whence  our  leather  Boots  and  leather  Btiskins,  and  leather 
Boudget.  Bussellus  was  therefore  first  used  for  a  liquid  measure 
of  wine,  eight  gallons, — Octo  libr^  faciunt  galonem  vini,  et  ocio 
galones  vinifadunt  bussellum  London  quce  est  octava  pars  quarterU. 
Composit.  Mensuttrum,  an.  51.  Hen.  III.  apud  Spelmannum  in  voce 
Gd/o.  The  word  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  dry  measure  of 
corn,  of  the  same  quantity, — Pondus  octo  libramm  frumend  fount 
^^UHllum  de  quibus  octo  consistit  quarterium,  Fleta  1.  2.  cap  1 2.  §  1 . 
'^(jueeBbtt  acra  peterit  sefuiuari  tempore  suo  duobus  bussellis  fru* 
m«ili,  K.  p.  495.  ^ 
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BoTTBf .  T|ie  ends  or  ihort  pieoes  of  land  ia  arable  ridgei  tnd 
furrows.  Gilbert  Baiaet  ggve  to  hit  priory  of  Bnicetter,  wigM 
act  as  in  Heile-furlong  ei  buUes  apud  Ymbeiawetmere,  K.  p.  136,— 
fuaiuor  feliones  Urrm  qui  vocaniur  ButieSt  K.  p.  187. — JokoMuts 
Abbod  ei  Juliana  uxot^ttnent  quaimor  butta  qii€e  coniineni  uaam 
acram,  K.  p.  402.     Fid.  Abuttabx. 

Btrdltmb.  From  Bird  and  Limt,  U]zod^  I^m,  Dan.  £f«, 
flew  or  aoy  viscous  mattet, — Ei  in  i.  Ubra  d»  Byrdbfmit  empta 
lUdtm  iiu  dm.  K.  p.  574. 

C. 

Cadb  of  herriDgs,-— £/  in  una  cadi  rubH  aiUds  empio  de  Har* 
mando  Banbury,  rWu  sol.  K.  p.  575*  The  qaanritjr  ia  thus  deter* 
mioed  in  the  accouDts  of  the  celeress  of  the  abby  of  Berkiog. 
"  Memorandum  that  a  barrel  of  herryng  sliold  conteDO  a  thoosand 
herryngs,  and  a  Cade  of  herryng  sik  hundreth^  six  score  ttf  the 
hundreth,**  Mon.  Aog.  torn.  1.  p.  83.  In  Kent  a  Cadeof  beef  it 
any  parcel  or  quantity  of  pieces  under  a  whole  quarter.  Heoceio 
the  North  to  Cadge  is  to  cany,  and  a  Cadger  is  a  butcher,  miller, 
or  carrier  of  any  other  load  :  and  Cadge*^ly  or  Kedge-belly  is  > 
full  fat  belly. 

Calcba,  Calceia,  Calcetum,  A  high-way  maintained  and  re- 
paired with  stones  and  rubbish :  from  the  Lat.  Calx,  chalk,  Fr. 
Chaux,  whence  Chausse^,  £ng.  a  Caws^way,  or  way  raised  widi 
mould  and  paved  with  chalk,  stones,  or  gravel.  Calcagium  wss 
the  tax  or  contribution  paid  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  toward 
the  making  and  repairing  such  common  roads.  And  Calcearnm 
aperaiiones  were  the  work  and  labour  done  by  the  servile  tenants, 
from  which  duty  the  tenants  within  the  honour  of  Walingfbid  were 
exempted  by  King  Hen.  II. — Ui  quieli  nni  de  •peraliwnbus  cmtd" 
lorum'^et  caUearumy  K.  p.  1 14. 

Calciatuba  Eoiarum^  The  shoeing  of  wheels  or  atrakii^cf 
tbem»  or  nailing  iron  strakes  round  the  fellows,  by  whkh  the 
wheels  are  shod  and  made  fit  to  travel, — Pro  who  pari  voIoibm 
el  pro  caldatura  earundem  per  Lauremlktm  Ssnyik,  K.  p.  5S0. 
Hence  no  doubt  comes  the  Calking  or  Canking  of  horse-^sboes,  i  ^ 
to  turn  up  the  two  corners,  that  a  horse  may  stand  the  ttttter  vfoo 
ice  or  snu>oth  stones.  And  the  Caoking  of  a  ship  or  vessd,  to 
raake  her  ride  or  sail  the  more  safely. 

CALyHPHiA.  Claim  or  challenge,  Ut  kme  elemnoema  nU  dt 
et  absque  calumpma  in  posiei^um,  K.  p.  77*-*/te  q9U)d  »>fii>  V 
neque  heeredis  mei  regressum  habemnMi  id  eabrnpaam  eiSf^t^ 
versus  aliquos  de  prerfato  manerio,  K.  p.  127* 
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Camera.  From  the  old  Crercnan  Cam,  Cummer,  crooked, 
wbence  oar  Eng.  Kembo,  arms  in  Kerobo,  a  Comb  in  the  North 
Cambp  the  present  Irish  use  Coma  for  a  bed.  Camera  signified  at 
first  any  winding  or  crooked  plat  of  ground,^— TVfi  cameras  ad 
vinea — unam  cameram  tertce,  £rc.  apud  Du  Fresne  in  voce.  The 
word  was  afterward  applied  to  any  vauhed  or  arched  building,  es- 
pecially to  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods;  and  seemed  at  last  appro- 
priated to  an  upper  room,  or  what  we  now  only  call  a  Chamber. 
—Robert  Clerk  granted  to  Robert  le  Taillor,  (Quondam  cameram' 
cum  periinenius-^ictam  cameram  cum  plackt  ierrte,  K.  p.  258. 

Cakon.  Not  the  Mass-book,  as  mistaken,  K.  p.  307,  ^^^  > 
Book  wherein  the  religious  of  every  convent  had  a  fair  transcript 
of  the  rules  of  their  order,  frequently  read  among  them,  as  their 
local  statutes :  which  book  was  therefore  called  Regula  and  Canon. 
The  publick  books  of  the  religious  were  these  four:  1.  Missalef 
which  contained  all  the  offices  of  devotion.  2.  Mariirohgiumg  a 
register  of  the  Christian  saints  and  martyrs,  with  the  place  and  time 
of  passion.  3.  Canon  or  Regula,  the  institution  and  rules  of  their 
order.  4.  Necroiogutm  or  Obituarium,  in  which  they  entred  the 
,  death  of  their  founders  and  benefactors,  to  observe  the  days  of  com^ 
memoration  for  them.  But  as  the  two  first,  so  likewise  the  two 
latter  were  sometime  joined  in  the  same  volume. 

Cantabia.  a  chantry,  a  small  cbap()el  single,  or  annett  to 
some  parochial  church,  founded  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  or  more  chanters  or  chantry-priests,  whose  ofiBce  it  was  to 
sing  masses,  and  perform  other  memorials  for  the  soul  of  the 
founder,  or  such  other  friends  whom  he  had  nominated, — Domi" 
nus  lyalterius  Blankeii  capellanus  perpetuus  Cantarut  Sanctte  TW- 
ntiatis  in  eccletia  omnium  sanctorum  Oxonian,  fL  p  ,'^66.  In  which 
the  capellane  or  chantor  was  instituted  and  inducted,  and  took  an' 
oath  to  observe  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  K.  p.  567*  Several  of 
these  Chanteries  were  annext  to  cathedral  churches,  and  no  less 
than  fourty-seven  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.  Tliose  that  es- 
caped the  act  of  37  Hen.  VIII.  were  all  dissolved  i  Edw.  VI. 
cap.  14. 

Cantkeoum.  a  Cantre  or  Cantred.  From  Brit.  Cani,  a 
Hundred,  and  Tr^  or  Tred,  a  Village.  The  same  division  of 
counties  in  Ireland  and  Wales  as  our  hundreds  in  England.  Hun* 
dredus  Latine  dicitur,  WalUce  ei  Hibernice  cantredus,  et  continet 
centum  vilfas,  Jo.  Brompton  inter  X.  Script,  col.  gUJ.^CaS" 
trum  et  cantredum  de  bualt  cum  pertinentiis  WaUia,  K.  p.  427* 
Hence  the  Cantons  of  Switaerlaod.  To  Canton  out,  i.  e.  to  divide 
into  parcels.  A  Canton  or  comer  in  heraldry.  To  sell  by  Cantell 
was  ap  old  cnstom  of  selling  by  the  lomp  without  tale  oc  measure. 
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which  CanieiiMm  Sir  Henry  Spelmao  thinks  to  be  velui  fuoMliL 
bm  i  bat  it  leeois  more  probable  from  Camtp  a  handred,  or  Cant- 
ooing,  dividing  into  bandrcds,  and  was  ihe  seJliog  about  a  ban* 
dred  weight  of  goods,  or  a  hundred  in  tale  by  goess,  as  we  now 
call  the  takbg  of  a  hundred  pound  by  cont^t,  when  we  take  one 
hundred  pound  beg  sealed  pp,  without  telling  the  mony.  Hence 
a  Cantel  is  still  retained  for  any  indefinite  number  or  dimeosioD, 
as  in  Kent  we  say  a  Cantell  of  people  or  cattle :  a  Caotel  of  wood> 
timber,  bread,  cheese,  ice. 

Cawtoys.  Canvas.  Coane  hempen  cloath,  atatt.  Canmhu, 
i  6r.  KdfvaCif,  hemp.  Whence  a  Canopy  or  Cannoby,  an  om- 
brello,  made  usually  <^  such  linen,— £<  in  convoys  empto  LonSa, 
per  Bickardum  Dymtyprolintheominibusfocundlis,  iii  sol.  R.p.574. 
Hence  by  metaphor  (ai  Skinner  fancies)  to  Canvass  al>oor,  sod 
to  Canvass  for  votes,  as  bearing  allusion  to  the  beating  of  hemp  or 
making  canvass.  Though  perhaps  it  might  be  as  wise  a  conjec- 
ture to  say  that  Comma  u'as  a  cup  or  can,  whence  Camava  or  Cau' 
mava  was  the  buttery,  especially  in  religious  houses,  and  Cammovo' 
sore  was  to  promote  drinking,  which  1  am  sore  is  Ihe  present  me* 
thod  of  Canvasing  in  elections. 

Cap&lla.  a  cbappel,  or  what  we  now  call  a  chappel  of  esc, 
kuilt  within  the  precincts  of  a  parish  for  the  benefit  of  one  or 
more  fiimilies  who  lived  remote  from  the  parish- church,  and  made 
subservient  to  the  said  mother  church.  Such  a  chappel  was  often 
granted  in  the  court  or  mannor- house  of  the  patron,  as  a  privilege 
to  himself  and  family.  So  Robert  de  Grosthead  bishop  of  Liocoio 
to  William  de  Clinton  patron  of  the  church  of  Eston,  com.  Buck. 
K*  p.  221.  The  same  prelate  to  Roger  de  Hida  at  his  manoor- 
boose  at  Whitchurch,  am.  Uiton.  K.  p.  233.  At  the  consecration 
of  a  chappel  there  was  often  some  Hxt  endowment  given  to  it,  for 
its  more  light  and  easie  dependance  on  the  mother-church.  ^ 
at  Stratton  Audley  within  the  parish  of  Burcester,  Gilbert  Basset 
gave  to  his  new  priory, —  Capetiam  de  Straiiun  el  im  etufemi  vilio 
de  Straiimm  umam  virgaiam  ivme  coUtciowi  de  terra  rmstkanm, 
qtuB  datafuit  in  dote  prtpdictof  cape/Ue,  K.  p.  136.  The  iostitu« 
tion  and  dependance  of  cbappels  and  their  capellanes,  with  the 
dignity  and  liberties  of  mother-churches  discoursed  at  laige> 
Kf  p.  585. 

Cafbllanus  liheriB  Capellm.  Ibe  chaplain  to  a  chappel  of 
ease,  maintained  by  the  parish  priest,  or  by  the  appropriators,  ,or 
by  the  inhabitants,  or  by  joint  contribution  of  them.  His  stipeod 
was  five  marks  per  an.  in  the  year  1280,  K.  p.  588.  He  vas 
bound  by  oath  to  pay  doe  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  ^vA^ 
priest  K.  p.  ^gg.    He  was  sometime  called  Serviau  de  Capd^i 
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a«  in  a  charter  of  King  John^ — Dedi  et  concern  Waltero  Borstar4 
ServienH  de  CapeUa  nostra  manerium  nostrum  de  Brehull, 
K.  p.  164. 

Capellanus  Baronis.  A  lord's  or  baron's  chaplain.  Those 
who  had  a  chappel  allowed  them  at  their  court  or  man  nor- house, 
had  the  privilege  of  maintaining  a  domestic  chaplain  to  officiate  in 
the  said  chappel  without  prejudice  to  the  parish  priest.  By  the 
council  of  Claremont,  an.  JO95,  can.  18,  No  lay-man  was  to  re- 
tain II  chaplain  without  consent  of  the  bishop. — ^Warine,  chaplain 
to  Milo  Crispin  baron  of  Walingford,  7  Hen.  I.  K.  p-  78.  The 
present  rights  of  the  nobility  for  retaining  and  qualifying  of  chap- 
latna,  are  determined  by  Stat.  21  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  13. 

Capbllamus  Sacerdotis.  A  curate  priest  or  deacon,  retained 
hy  the  parish  priest  to  assist  him  in  the  offices  of  his  church,  and 
the  care  of  souls. — IVUtielmus  senex  sacerdos  de  Burcester  cum 
IVUiieimo  capellano  suo,  K.  p.  J6 — Tesdhus  Rogero  decano  de 
Pire,  AJaliheo  capellano  de  Ambrosden.. .  Fulcone  capellano  de 
MerUon^  K.  p.  121.  In  large  parishes  the  incumbent  was  obliged 
to  keep  two  or  more  capel lanes  to  assist  him,  Kfp.  122.  who 
were  obliged  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  masters  the  parish 
priests,  K.  p.  600.  Yet  no  parish  priest  could  take  such  a  curate 
without  the  license  or  approbation  of  the  bishop  by  the  synod  of 
Poictiers,  an.  1280,  can.  3. 

Caput  Jejunii.  Ash -Wednesday,  being  the  head  or  first  dav 
of  the  duadragesimal  or  Lent  fast,  K.  p.  132.  So  Caput  anni, 
New-ycar*s-day,  upon  which  was  observed  the  Festum  Stultorumf 
to  deride  the  rite  of  Ctrcumcision>  in  contempt  and  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  forbid  by  an  express  constitution  of  Bishop  Grosthead^  be* 
cause  there  was  a  great  levity  in  the  observance  of  it,  and  because 
it  ridiculed  the  circumcision  to  which  our  Saviour  submitted.  So 
Caput  kalendarum  Man,  May-day. 

Caput  Baronue,  Head  of  a  Barony.  It  was  the  capital  vil- 
lage of  a  barony,  where  the  baron  had  his  principal  seat  and  com- 
nnon  renidence.  So  in  the  barony  of  St.  Walery,  com.  Ox  on.  the 
Caput  BaronuB  was  Beckley,  where  Richard  king  of  the  Romans 
and  baron  of  St.  Walery,  had  his  court  or  pallace,  K.  p.  62.  The 
same  with  Caput  Honoris,  in  the  barony  of  GifFard,  com.  Buck. — 
Caput  illius  honoris  Crendon^  K.  p.  167.  This  bead  of  a  barony 
could  not  be  settled  in  dowry,  oor  divided  among  female  co-heirs 
as  coparceners,  but  in  default  of  issue  male  ft  passed  entire  to  the 
eldest  daughter. 

Iir  Capitb  tenere.  To  hold  immediately  from  the  king,  or  of  his 
erown  in  gross^  without  dependance  upon  or  annexion  to  any 
honor,  castle,  or  mannor.    Called  sometimes  In  Capite  Coronne, 
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Beroard  dc  S.  Watery  gave  the  fite  and  advotwQ  of  tlie  atiby  of 
Godestow  to  King  Hen.  11.  lia  ui  pr<9fata  abbatin  da  oetero  Aa- 
heatuT  libera^  et  In  Capiie  corwuB  regit  sii,  sicut  abbaiia  sancA  Ed^ 
mundi,  et  alue  regales  abbaiuB,  K.  p.  1 27.  No  tenure  /«  CapiU 
could  be  alienated  or  transferred  without  the  king's  special  lioeoie, 
but  upon  any  such  conveyance  it  escheated  to  the  king  withoot 
express  pardon^ — Pardomavimus  dilecio  ei  Jideli  nosiro  Jokanni  di 
Handlo  transgressionem  quam  feat  adquhrendo  sibi»  et  lueredibiu 
JUif  balliuum  forestarue — quce  tenentur  de  nobis  in  Capiie,  nostra 
iuper  hcsc  iicentia  non  obtenta^  K.  p.  356. 

Capita  LIS  Honor,  The  chief  honor  or  prime  barony  of  the 
whole  county,  ann.  Buck — IVUlielmus  Mateschallus  comet  de 
Pembroke  habet  ibidem  capitalem  honorem,  $cU,  honorem  Giffaxd^ 
K.  p.  167. 

Capita  LIS  Dominus,  Tlie  lord  of  the  fee  firom  whom  the 
eitate  is  held  by  inferior  tenants, — Solvendo  tree  denanos  erga  Ca* 
pitaUm  Dominum,  K.  p.  220.'— Faciendo  inde  servitium  Capila& 
Domino  feodi,  K.  p.  162. 

Capital! s  Curia.  The  chief  mannor-house  or  place-hquse,  or 
court  of  the  lord  of  the  manner,  which  in  Kent  is  now  often 
called  the  Court  lodge.  Robert  earl  of  Dreux  confirmed  to  (he 
abby  of  Oseney  Manerium  de  Mixbwry  cum  capitaii  curia, 
K.  p.  191 .  The  same  with  CapilaU  messuagium,^  dicunt  per  sa* 
crammtum  suum  quod  €apitai$  messuagium  valet  per  an.  cum  tpia 
isiclausa,  us.  K.  p.  314. 

Caput  Loci,  The  end  of  any  place.  M  caput  viliee^  at  the 
end  of  the  town,  R.  p.  394.  Ad  capud  boveria,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  cow-house,  K.  p.  Sg5.  Alia  roda  jacet  ad  inferius 
capud  deV  Oldedkh,  K.  p.  397. 

Capita  LI  A  Agri.  Head  lands.-*- Caaontci  concesserunt  Aoauni- 
bus  de  Wrechunke  dnas  acras  prati  pro  capitalibus  suarum  crofta'- 
rum  secus  rivulum  versus  moUndinam  Jiuentem  ad  Jaciemdum  stag- 
fittfii,  K.  p.  i37«     /^.  HAvaoELONO. 

Capitula  Ruralia,  Chapters  held  by  tlie  rural  dean  and  clergy 
within  the  precincts  of  every  distinct  deanery,  at  first  every  three 
weeks,  then  once  a  months  and  more  solemnly  once  a  quarter, 
K,  p.  (540. 

Uaruca,  Fr.  Carruh,  a  plough,  from  the  old  Gallic,  Carr,  which 
is  the  present  Irish  word  for  any  sort  of  wheeled  carriagie, — ^ 
carucas  habuerunt,  arabunt  terram  domini  in  dicto  maneruit 
K.  p.  320.  From  hence  the  Sax.  Ceojxl^  a  plough-man,  the 
Noithem  Karl,  our  Southern  Churl,  and  in  corruption  of  places 
Charl,  aa  Charlton^  Charlbury,  ice.  Carl  in  modem  Welsh  is  a 
rustick  or  down. 
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Carucata.  a  plough-landy  or  as  much  arable  ground  as  in 
one  year  could  be  tilled  with  one  plough  :  which  in  the  reign  of 
Rich.  I.  was  comp^uted  at  ftiity  acres,  Mon.  Ang.  tom.  %.  p  107. 
Yet  another  charter,  9  Rich.  I.  allots  one  hundred  acres  to  a  cam* 
cate.  And  Fleta,  temp,  Edw.  I.y  says,  if  land  lay  in  three  commoa 
£elds,  then  nine-score  acres  to  a  carucate,  sixty  for  winter  tillagep, 
sixty  for  spring  tillage,  and  sixty  for  fallow^.  But  if  the  land  lay 
in  two  fields,  then  eight-score  acres  to  a  carucate,  one  half  for 
tillage  and  the  other  for  fallow,  lib.  2.  cap.  72.  $  4.  The  measuro 
of  a  carucate  was  different  according  to  time  and  place.  In 
23  Edw.  III.  obe  carucate  of  land  in  Barcester  contained  one 
hundred  and  twelve  acres  \  and  two  carncates  io  Middleton  were 
three  hundred  acres,  K.  p.  471.  Caruca  was  sometime  used  for 
Carucala,  Robert  de  Ver  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Thorney,— » 
Decimas  de  quinque  carucis  quas  pater  concessit  in  Islep  Draitune 
ei  Edinion,  K.  p.  82.  In  Doomsday  inquisition  the  arable  land 
was  measured  by  caruca tes,  the  common  pasture  by  hides,  and 
the  meadow  by  acres%  In  some  countries  the  word  is  stUl  pre- 
served a  Carve  of  land,  and  the  imposition  on  land  carucagium  ei 
carcagium  is  called  Carvage. 

Cabucata  Bourn.  A  team  or  draught  of  oxen,  which  in  some 
Western  parts  is  still  called  a  plough  of  oxen.  Gilbert  Basset,  founder 
of  liurcester  priory,  grants  to  it — Pasturam  in  mea  dominica  pas* 
tura  ad  tres  carucatas  bourn  trahentium  una  cum  bobus  meis  trahen* 
tibus,  K.  p.  135.  Called  Boves  de  Caruca  in  a  charter  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere  to  the  abby  of  Noteley,  K.  p.  155. 

Carucata Aius.  He  that  held  land  in  soccage  or  plough  tenure, 
— summa  reddiluum  carucatariorum  sijuerint  ad^firmam,  xxiii.— > 
Summa  galiinarum  carucatariorum  ei  cotariorum  cxiv.  gedUnte. 
K.  p.  354. 

Cabbcta.  a  cart  or  oarriage  or  waggon.  Fron)  the  same  Lat, 
Carrum^  Brit.  Carr,  which  signified  any  sort  of  vehicle  by  land  or 
sea.  Thence  a  Carrac,  Lat.  Carraca,  Carrica,  a  small  ship,  the 
cargo  of  a  ship,  Lat.  Carracagium.  A  Carrat  or  Carect,  used 
formerly  for  any  weight  or  burden,  though  now  appropriated  to 
the  weight  of  four  grains  in  diamonds.— iVu/Ziu  vice  comes  vel  baU 
Inms  noster  vel  aliquis  alius  capiat  equos  vel  carectas  aUci^us  pro 
caragio  faciendo,  nisi  reddat  liberationem  antiqvitus  statutam  sci&» 
cet  pro  carecta  ad  duos  equos  x.den,  per  diem,,  et  pro  carecta  ad 
iii.  equos,  xiw.den.  per  diem,  Mag.  Char.  cap.  22.  Gilbert  Basaet 
gives  to  the  priory  of  .Burcester,  in  bis  foundation  charter,*— 
pedmM  careciam  ligni  meit  ui  sicui  venitur  de  bosco,  attrahcUur 
in  curiam  cantmicorum  sicut  in  meam,  K.  p.  135.— -Thomas 
de  S.  Walery  gave   to  the  num  of  Stoddej-^ifuaUboi  ttpli* 
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mana  unam  caret  lam  Hgni  morttd  in  hosco  de  Morion,  K.  p.  170. 
Homines  de  Hedingdon  foenum  curiahunt  usque  ad  curiam  pra^d 
*tanerii,  iUi  videlicet  qui  carectas  hutuerunt,  et  qui  carecias  non 
hahuerunt  venieni  cum  furcis  suis  ad  dictum  foenum  levandum  ei 
ikassandum,  K.  p  320.  The  Brit.  Carr  was  Sax.  Cf  «c.  Thence 
a  Cradle  or  little  carriage  for  children,  applied  to  sonoe  other 
utensils  that  carry  or  bear  any  thing.  At  in  the  North  a  disb- 
Cradle,  for  the  setting  up  wooden  dishes  or  trenchards.  And  in 
Kent  a  sit  he-Cradle,  or  rack  of  wood  (listened  to  a  sit  he  for  carry- 
ing the  mowed  barley  clean  into  the  swath,  llience  a  Cratcb  or 
Critch^  a  rack  in  a  stable.  And  hence  Crutches  to  bear  up  or 
cany  lame  persons.  In  the  Norih,  especially  at  Shefield  in  York- 
ihire^  they  ciill  a  kennel  the  Carr-sick,  from  carr  and  sike,  a  furrow 
or  gutter,  q.  d»  carr-gutter.  A  Carr  is  in  other  places  a  wheel* 
trade  or  wheel-rout,  or  any  such  hollow  trench  where  water 
stands.  Hence  to  the  Carrs  or  Carriers  of  a  spinning- wheel.  Nor 
is  it  impertinent  to  observe  that  Carr  a  gutter  is  in  Lincolnshire  a 
Gool^  in  Kent  a  Guzzle^  in  Wiltshire  a  Gushil?  and  Gooshtll,  which 
is  the  reason  why  the  Southern  goosberry  is  called  in  the  Nortb 
a  Carrberry.  And  Carter  is  the  name  of  a  spinning  insect  like  s 
spider.  Hence  again  the  Lat.  Carpenlum,  in  the  present  Irish  a 
Carbad,  or  waggon  covered  with  a  Carpat  or  Carper,  as  our  wag- 
gons now  with  tilts.  A  Carpenter,  &c.  Hence  the  Charge  or 
carriage  of  a  gun.  And  a  Char  to  be  Cbarr*d  in  the  Norths  t.  <. 
a  task  or  labour  to  be  discharged. 

Cabectata.    a  cart-load  or  waggon-load.     The  prior  and 
canons  of  St.  Fridestride  gave  the  vicar  of  Oakle — dua$  eareciatas 
feoni,  et  duas  careciaias  siraminis,  K.  p.  455. 

Cabcctamius.  a  carter.  Hugo  JUius  BiuB  careciarii  de  Be- 
rencesier,  K.  p.  325 

Cart-Sadel.  The  saddle  that  laid  on  the  (illar-horse,— /Vo 
tnio  cart'Sadel,  uno  coiero,  cum  uno  pari  traduum  emptis,  xiv(/. 
K.  p.  54Q,  Saddle  is  from  the  Sax.  Set},  a  seat  or  place.  Hence 
the  frame  of  wood  to  support  the  barrels  in  a  buttery  or  cellar,  is 
called  the  Seddle  and  Settle.  So  a  Settle  or  couch,  a  Settle-bed  or 
truckle-bed.  In  Kent  to  Sessle  about  is  to  change  seats  very  often. 

Cart-Bodt,  The  wooden  body  of  the  cart  or  waggon.  EH 
pro  sarratione  ei  ielaiione  unius  Cari  body  vi  d.  K.  p.  550.  In 
Sussex  it  is  called  the  Buck  of  a  Cart,  i.  e.  the  belly  of  a  cart: 
fh>m  Sax.  Buc,  a  belly,  used  by  metaphor  for  a  jug  or  big-bellied 
pot,  thence  a  Bucket  or  less  measure  of  the  like  shape.  From  ih9 
Teuton.  Bucken,  Sax.  Bogan,  to  bend :  whence  Backaome  flet- 
ible^  or  of  a  pliable  body.  Bonny  and  Bucksome  lass.  Hence  to 
Buckle  or  to  bend.    A  Buckle^  a  Bqckler.    To  Budge  or  move 
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about^  vrbence  Budge  and  Budgy  is  the  same  as  Bucksorae,  brisk 
and  jocund.  A  Buck  or  belly  is  in  some  places  called  a  Bodge, 
thence  by  metaphor  a  bag  or  sack',  and  a  Budget  or  little  bag.  A 
Budge-barrel,  a  Budge- bellied  or  big-bellied  fellow,  &c.  A 
Budger  or  Badger,  t.  e.  a  carrier  or  retailer  of  Bodges  or  bags  of 
com. 

Carraria,  Carrarium.  Now  corrupted  into  Quadraria  und 
Quadrarium,  a  quarrey  or  stonepit.  The  Irish  retain  the  true  on- 
ginal  a  Carrie,  and  the  French  vn  carriere, —  Una  acra  jacet  in 
Jurlungo  prtedicto  in  quo  prior  habei  quarreram^  K.  p.  52g,  Cor* 
rupted  farther  \ti\o(^uadrarium, — Concessieisdem  liberam  viam  ultra 
pasfuram  meam  de  quadrario  »uo  usque  ad  prtediciam  ripam  ad 
siagnufn  dicti  moUndini  emendandum,  K.  p.  208  Hence  the  old 
word  a  Querrour  or  digger  of  stones.  By  the  like  change  of  i 
into  qu,  we  say  a  Quarrey  or  prey,  as  the  Quarry  of  a  hawk^  which 
no  doubt  was  Carrey,  or  the  prey  carried  off. 

CA8tri.A  quasi  Capsula.  The  Chesible  or  loose  upper  vestment 
of  the  priest  officiating  in  divine  service  :  like  oar  present  surplice^ 
Festimenium  principale  scilicet  casula  alba,  K.  p.  599. 

Castellorum  operatio.  Service  of  work  and  labour  to  be  done 
by  inferiour  tenants  for  the  repair  and  building  of  castles.  Toward 
which  some  gave  their  personal  assistance,  and  others  a  contribu- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  three  necessary  taxes  from  which  few 
persons  were  exempted, — Liheri  ab  omni  servitio,  exceptis  poniis 
ei  arcif  constructitme  et  expeditione  contra  host  em.  This  occurs  in 
several  of  pur  royal  charters.  But  an  immunity  from  this  burden 
was  sometimes  granted.  So  King  John  to  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Catharine  without  the  city  of  Exeter, — quietas  esse  de  operaiioni^ 
hus  castellorum  et  pontium.  Mon.  Ang.  torn.  1.  p.  503.  b.  So 
King  Hen.  II.  to  the  tenants  within  the  honour  of  Walingford,— 
Ut  quieti  sint  de  operationibus  castellorum,  K.  p.  114. 

Castellorum  custodia.  The  service  of  keeping  and  defend^ 
ing,  or  watching  and  warding  in  any  casile.  The  barony  of 
Coges,  com,  Ozon.  was  held  per  serjantiam  custodies  castelli  de 
Dover,  K.  p.  324. 

Cellar lUM.  A  Cellar. — Istud  ceUarium  et  illud  solarium  quo 
sito  sunt  intra  domum  meam,  K.  p  325-  From  the  Lat.  Celia, 
Eng.  Cell,  or  little  place  or  repository.  Hence  the  old  Latin  Cel^ 
dra,  a  certain  Pleasure,  which  the  Scotch  call  Chalder,  and  we 
retain  in  the  measure  of  coals  a  Chaldron. 

Cbssarb  in  solutione.  To  fail  in  payment.  Quoties  prior  el 
conventus  Burncester  in  prcedictorum  sexaginta  soUdorum  solutiont 
ftnninis  prcedktii  eessaverint,  K.  p.  344< 
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CuALBMoiA.  A  claim  or  challenge,  from  Fn  Chalbngtr, 
which  Menagtuf  derives  from  the  Gr.  KaX£«r. — /ta  ymod  ego  ti 
h^eredes  mei  nultam  chaltngiam  poterimus  habere  de  fuUm, 
K.  p.  125. 

Chabta.  Not  only  a  charter  or  deed  in  writing,  bat  any  sig- 
nal or  token  by  which  an  estate  was  held, — IViliiebnus  Jiiius  Ai- 
gelii  ienuli  cusiodiam  foresiof  de  Bemwode  de  dmnino  rege  per 
tmmm  comu  quod  est  ckarta  prtedicim  fore^tiB^  K.  p.  73. 

Chbminus,  Chiminus.  A  bigh>way,  firoro  the  Fr.  Chemk^ 
or  rather  from  the  Sax.  Cy man,  to  come, — QuinquaginU  ocnt 
Umm  aim  chfmxn'u  iuis  ti  omnibus  al'us  periinentiis,  K.  p. 428. 
Hence  a  Chimney  or  Cheminey,  a  way  or  passage  for  the  smoke. 

ChircH'Scot.  Cypic-jceac,  t.  e.  church-payment  or  contri- 
bution. The  Latin  writers  have  commonly  called  it  PrtMUiia 
siminum,  because  it  was  at  first  a  quantity  of  corn  paid  to  the  priest 
on  St.  Martin's  day,  as  the  first  fruits  of  harvest :  enjoined  by  tbe 
laws  of  King  Ina,  cap.  4,  and  King  Canute,  cap.  lo.  But  it  was 
afterward  taken  for  a  reserve  of  corn  rent  paid  to  the  secular  priests 
or  to  the  religious.  So  in  tbe  reign  of  Hen.  III.  Robert  de  H^y 
rector  of  Souldern  claimed  from  tbe  abbat  and  convent  of  Oseney 
a  certain  measure  of  corn  under  the  title  of  Cl^urcbscet  for  tbcir 
demesne  lands  in  Mixbury,  K.  p.  I87.  It  was  sometimes  a 
general  word,  and  included  not  only  com  but  poultry  or  any  other 
provision  that  was  paid  in  kind  to  tbe  religious.  So  in  the  inqui- 
sition of  tbe  rents  of  the  abby  of  Glastonbury,  an.  1201.  UoMt- 
rium  Glasion^  reddii  per  an.  in  galulo  y'li.iiL  vi.so/.  li.den. — /» 
Ckurchscei  Ix.  gafUnoi  et  semen  /rumenii  ad  ires  acras,  Cartul.  de 
Glaston.  MS.  f.  38. 

Chop-Churchbs.  Those  secular  priests  who  drove  a  trade  or 
made  an  advantage  by  exchanging  of  their  benefices,  against  whom 
some  constitutions  were  exprealy  made  to  restrain  that  merceoaiy 
pcactlse,  K.  p  541.  From  Sax  Ceap,  goods  or  vendible  wares, 
thence  Ceapan,  to  buy  or  to  cheapen.  I'hence  a  Chapman,  a 
Cheap  price :  this  word  gave  name  to  several  places  of  market  and 
trade,  as  Cheapside  in  London,  Chepstow  in  Wales,  Chepiog- 
Norton  in  Oxfordshire,  &c.  Hence  likewise  to  Chafifer  or  10 
barter,  to  Chop  or  to  change.  Chopping,  vendible  or  valuable,  as 
a  Cbopping-borse,  a  Chopping-boy ;  both  which  have  been  cor- 
rapted  into  Swop  and  Swopping :  and  in  the  North  into  Coup  sod 
Cowping,  which  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  is  Cope  and  Coping. 

Chosa.  From  tbe  Fr.  chose ^  a  thing  or  small  matter.  Jl>^ 
Knights  Templars  gave  to  Simon  son  of  Sir  Wido  de  Meritoo 
martoi  centum  ad  quasdam  chosus  emendas,  K.  p.  120.    Fr.  q^ 
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^e  chous  comipted  into  Kickshaws,  thence  to  Choose  or  take 
ooe  thing  out  of  several  others :  to  Chouse  or  to  take  more  than 
i«  jasi  and  due. 

CuoRBPiscopr.  Rural  bishops  delegated  by  the  prime  dioce- 
san, their  authority  restrained  by  some  cuuncih,  and  their  very 
office  by  degrees  abolished.  Afler  whom  the  rural  deans  were  so 
comooissioned  to  exercise  episcopal  jurisdiction,  till  inhibited  by 
Pope  Alexander  III.  and  the  council  of  Tours,  K.  p.  639. 

Chtroorafhom.  Anypublick  instrument  of  conveyance  attested 

by  wititesses  was  in  the  Saxon  times  called  Cfairographum,  which 

the  Normans  stiled  Charta.    Of  which  Ingulph  gives  this  good 

account^ — Chyrographorum  conjectionem  jing&canam,  qiue  antea 

usque  ad  Edwardi  regis  iempora  Jidelium  preeseniium  subscription 

nibus  cum  crucitus  aureis,  aiiisque  sacris  signaculisjirma  fueruni  s 

Normanni  condemnantes  cfurographa,  char  tat  vocabani,  et  chaftOf* 

rum  JirmitcUem  cum  cerea  impressione  per  unius  cujusque  spectalt 

ssgHlum  sub  instiilatione  trium  vel  quatuw  testium  adstantium 

emificere  consiituebisnt    Histor.  Ingulph i,    p.  901.      But  to  pre* 

veot  frauds  and  concealments  they  made  their  deeds  of  mutual 

covenant  in  a  script  and  rescript,  or  in  a  part  and  counter-part, 

upon  the  same  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  and  in  the  middle 

between  the  two  copies  they  drew  the  capital  letters  of  the  alpha- 

bet,  or  sometime  the  word  SYNQRAPHUS  in  the  like  gfeaC 

letters,  and  then  talliated  or  cot  asunder  in  indented  manner  the 

said  sheets  which  being  delivered  to  the  two  parties  concerned, 

were  proved  aothentick  by  matching  with  or  answering  to  one 

another.     Like  the  tallies  in  wood,  or  like  our  present  indentures 

in  writing.     When  this  prudent  custom  had  for  sometime  pre* 

vailed,  then  the  word  Chirographum  was  appropriated  to  such  hi* 

partite  writings, — Et  in  kupts  rei  testimonium  huicscripto  in  modum 

ch^rograpbi  confecto  vieisaim  sigtlla  nostra  apposuimus,  K.  p.  177. 

-^Vt  autem  ista  conventia  rata  ei  inconcussa  perpetuo  permaneat, 

prcesentis  scriptis  serie  et  utriusque  monaslerU  sigilli  testhnonio  una 

cum  sigillis  abbatum  diviso  inter  eos  chirograpko  conftrmata  est. 

K.  p.  223.     Such  alternate  writings  were  called  likewise  Scrtpta 

CUrographata,  K.  p.  234 :  and  chartee  divisof,  Mon.  Ang.  torn.  2. 

p.  94. 

CaaiSTiAMiTATis  Curia.  The  Christian  or  ecclenastical  coart 
opposed  to  the  civil  court  or  lay  court,  or  Curia  Domini  Regis. 
These  courts  of  Christianity  were  not  only  held  by  the  bishops  in 
omodsy  and  the  archdeacons  and  chancellors  in  consistories  ^  but 
they  were  also  the  rural  chapters,  where  the  rural  dean  or  dean  of 
Christianity  pieaided,  and  the  cleiigy  weie  assessors  Mid  assistants, 
K.  p.  641.    JusdtitKm  CkritAmitatis  Jaare  was  to  prosecute  and 
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cemore  t  crimtoal  in  the  ecclesiastical  coort,  as  28  Hen.  1.  JUf* 
mmUr  Lmeoln.  episeofms  Grndom  de  Charing  panekmo  nro  laAi- 
tem.  Mando  libi  et  pr€ecipio  ui  ciio  reddas  ecciesu^  de  Egmahom 
€t  Waliero  ahbati  ecclesiam  stiam  de  Meriionm, — ipiod  ni  cilo  ftce^ 
fisf  pr^ecipio  mi  Waltenu  archidiaconus  nobis  jusiiiiam  Cknstiam^ 
iati$Jaciat,  donee  reddas^  K  p.  gO.^Osbert  vicar  of  Mertoo  im- 
pleaded in  the  king*t  court  by  Thomas  le  Camvil  and  Elizabeth 
hit  wife  for  proceeding  in  a  cause  before  the  court  Christian 
against  the  king's  prohibition,  K.  p.  289.  So  Ichel  de  Kerwent 
rector  of  Bucknel  to  be  arrested  and  impleaded  before  the  batons 
of  the  exchequer  by  the  king's  precept  to  the  sheriff, — juod  idem 
YckeiuiipsumabbaUm  (de  Osenew)  jam  in  curiam  CknstiaMitati§ 
coram  offidario  diocetani  preedkit  irahU  in  pladtmm,  ^teum  mmlti* 
piiciier  ibidem  in^uietando  in  noi&i  coniempium  man^esium, 
K.  p.  328. 

Cladus,  Ciades,  Clada^  CUia,  Clida,  Cieia,  From  the  Brit. 
Cite,  the  present  Irish  Clia,  a  hurdle:  whence  Dublin  was  for- 
merly called  BaUe  cHei^  t.  e,  the  town  of  hurdles.  A  hurdle  for 
sheep  is  still  in  some  counties  called  a  Ckey.  Ei  in  xii.  cladis  evr- 
Ubus  empiis  de  Nickolao  Meyn  hoc  anno  xvm.den,  ei  in  sobiHs  pro 
puiaiUmeei  faciura  iriginla  cladorum  oviUum  apod  parcmm  de 
Midiingion  hoc  anno  x\x,den,  K.  p.  575« — Ei  in  cladis  empiis  ad 
poirtem  de  Chffton  de  novo  faciendum,  K.  p.  577*  A  Hurdle  is 
from  the  Sax.  l^ypbl.  Teuton.  Hurde.  Whence  a  basket  made 
of  twigs  intei^woven  like  a  hurdle,  was  in  some  places  called  a 
Hurd,  thence  a  Hoard  or  Store,  to  Hoard  up.  A  Hurdle  is  in 
some  northern  parts  called  a  Fleak,  and  in  Kent  is  sometime 
called  a  Riddle,  Raddle,  or  Ruddle :  from  the  rods  or  twigs  of 
which  tbey  are  made,  as  a  Riddle-wall,  a  Riddle-basket,  Arc. 

Clamob.  Complaint  for  want  of  justice.  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln  to  Wido  de  Charing,-*-iV€  pro  recti  veljusiiiiee  pennria 
amplius  audiam  clamorem,  K.  p.  gO.  In  the  same  sense  as  now 
to  Clamour,  and  to  make  a  Clamour. 

Clamor.     A  crie  by  a  publick  cryer. — Mandatum  est  majori- 
ei  baliivis  Oxon.  quod  per  ioiam  villam  Oxon.  clamari/adani,  quod 
omnes  pubHcup  mereirices  ei  concubinee  clericorum  infra  oeio  dies 
posi  hunc  clamor  em  factum  exeant  villam  Oxon.  K.  p.  2^7* 

Clauobrb.  To  endose  or  turn  a  common  into  closes  and  en- 
closures.— Dedi  et  concessi  toiam  culturam  ad  ckmdendam  et  fach 
endam  ,quicquid  indedictis  cananids  placuerii,  K.  p.  236.  Hence 
a  Closet,  a  Cloister,  a  Clod,  Clotted-blood,  a  Clout,  Qouted-shoes, 
a  Clouterly  fellow.  Hence  the  Sax.  Club,  a  rock.  Clough  m  the 
North  is  a  vally  enclosed  between  two  hills.  A  Clodge  in  Kent, 
a  lump  of  clay  or  dirt.    Clodgy  and  Cledgy  stiff  and  &tj. 
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Claustura.  Brush  wood  for  hedges  and  fences.  King 
Henry  III.  gave  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Chetwode, — qtunqu9 
carucaUu  clausturof  ad  prcedictce  terrce  ciausiuram  sustinendam, 
K.  p.  247.  This  sort  of  wood  is  called  Teenage,  from  Sax.TynaUj 
to  enclose^  thence  to  Tine  the  door,  i.  e.  to  shut  ttie  door ;  tlie 
Tines  of  a  harrow,  i.  e,  the  teeth  of  it  3  the  Tines  of  a  buckV 
horn,  &c. 

Clayos.  a  clove,  as  clavus  gariophili,  an  aromatick  clove, 
clautts  aiiiif  a  clove  of  garlick. — Reddendo  mihi  el  kceredihus  meis 
unum  clavfim  cariophili  ianium,  K.  p.  2Q4.  Hence  the  Sax. 
Cleopan,  to  divide  or  to  Cleave,  a  Cleft,  a  Clift,  a  Cleaver,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  Skinner  lo  Club  or  divide  a  reckoning,  Club-law, 
u  e,  by  equal  division. 

Clspud,  Iclepid,  Called  or  named. — An  old  man  that  is  Cle- 
pud  Jon  Butforde,  p.  412, — that  is  Iclepid  Rich.  Davyes  londe. 
lb.  From  the  Sax.  Cleopan,  Clypian,  to  call  or  name.  Hence  too 
to  Clip  or  Clep  a  word,  t.  e.  to  miscall  or  pronounce  it  wrong. 
Frov.  To  Clip  the  king's  English.  To  Clap  or  make  a  noise.  The 
Clapper  of  a  mill  or  of  a  door,  a  woman's  Clapper,  &c. 

Clbricus.  a  secular  priest  in  opposition  to  a  religious  or  re-^ 
gular.  King  John  committed  to  William  de  Combull  and  Gerard 
de  Camvill, — Omnes  terras  ei  res  abbaium  ei  priorum  et  omnium 
retigiosorum,  ei  etiam  clericorum  de  episcopaiu,  K.  p.  171«  The 
benefit  of  the  clergy  was  an  immemorial  part  of  common  law, 
confirmed  and  abridged  by  several  statutes :  but  perverted  from 
the  first  intention,  which  was,  that  the  privilege  should  extend 
only  to  those  in  sacre4  orders,  afterwards  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature  to  any  oflTendour  who  could  read  like  a  clerk,  and 
now  at  last  to  the  most  ignorant  wretches,  by  the  favour  of  the 
judge,  and  the  collusion  of  the  ordinary.  The  word  Clerk  was  by 
degrees  in  general  attributed  to  every  scholar,  and  at  last  was  com* 
mon  to  every  scribe  and  notary,  whence  so  many  of  our  law  of&ct^. 
Clerk  of  the  peace.  Clerk  of  the  assises.  Clerks  in  the  chancery  ; 
but  these  latter  were  commonly  in  holy  orders  before  the  Refor* 
mation. 

CLSRicua  SacerdoHs,  A  parish-clerk,  who  was  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  parish  priest,  and  was  sometimes  maintained 
by  the  appropriators  as  a  menial  servant  to  the  vicar.  So  in  all  the 
churches  appropriated  to  the  abby  of  Oseney, — Canomci  vera  c/e- 
ricum  ei  (t.e.vkario)  et  eccUsue  fniaisterio,  et  ejus  obsequio  de^ 
votum  inuemefUt  qui  jur amentum  Jidelitatis  ipsi  vicario  pr^ssiabit,'-^. 
Ubi  autem  non  fuerint  canonici  residentes,  clericus,  qui  ut  supra' 
dictum  est  expensis  eorum  frocurabiturclavem  eorum  deferei  in  domo 
eoriim^  ei  curam  habebii  fiberam,  ui  per  iptum  vicario  suffieienter 
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Ill  vUtuaKhusit  fnmorifice  omnia  minisirentur,  K.p.304.  Thepin&h 
clerks  were  formerly  to  be  men  of  letters,  and  to  teacb  a  school 
in  the  parish,  and  were  sometimes  elected  by  the  par^knen, 
apon  whose  alms  they  were  supposed  to  live.  So  John  Peckhsm 
archbishop  of  Canterbary,  an.  1 2S0,  ordained  in  the  diarch  of 
Bauquell  and  the  chappies  annext  to  it, — Volumus  insuptritidm 
esse  duos  dericos  scholaUicos  per  parochianorum,  de  quorum  hahetnU 
vivere  eUemosinis,  indusiriam  etigendos,  qui  aquam  eenedkiam  or- 
eumferent  in  pnrachia  et  capeUis,  diebus  dondnicis  ei  fesiivis  in  dhi' 
uU  minisiraniex  officiis,  el  profesHs  diebus  discipUnis,  schokstidi 
tndulgentes,  Mon.  Ang.  torn.  3.  p.  227.  Parish  clerks  were  to  be 
school-masters  in  country  villages  by  the  constitutions  of  Aleiander 
bishop  of  Coventry,  an.  1237,  and  by  the  synod  of  Cologue, 
an.  1280.  It  would  be  a  good  service  to  the  church  and  niiiioa  o 
restore  ihii  ancient  practise,  especially  in  remote  country  villag«» 
where  the  clerk  would  do  more  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
benefit  kA  the  people  if  be  were  able  to  instruct  the  children  in 
reading  and  writmg,  and  rehearsing  the  Church  Catechism,  dot 
they  might  be  bred  to  some  sense  of  Christianity  and  good  fluo* 
ners. 

Cloerb.  a  prison,  I  believe  of  some  Brit.  originaI>  which 
might  give  name  to  the  old  Lat.  Cloeria,  which  Du  Fresne  coo« 
jectures  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  clauseria,  a  Close  place  of  re- 
straint. The  dungeon  or /mner  prison  in  Walingford  castle  was 
called  Cloere^Brien,  K.p.gj.  Hence  the  Lat.  6'£aca,  which  was 
originally  a  dungeon,  or  the  nastiest  part  of  a  prison,  called  bf  the 
French  Basse-fosse,  and  afterward  by  an  easie  allusion  applied  tot 
Jakes  or  house  of  office.  The  old  Cioacerius  is  interpreted  in  1 
MS.  Gloss.  Cfirceris  cusios.  The  present  cloacarius  or  keeper  of 
the  bouse  of  ease,  is  an  office  in  some  religious  houses  imposed  on 
an  offending  brother,  or  voluntarily  chose  by  bi(p  for  an  exercise 
of  humility  and  mortification,  and  in  some  of  our  English  coo- 
vents  beyond  the  seas,  this  sweet  office  is  called  Count  of  Holt 

Cltk.  a  bell,  Lat.  Cloca,  Clogga,  Glogea,  Sax.  Oo^i 
Teuton.  Glocke,  German.  Gleggen,  Fr.  Cl^,  Welsh,  Ciocf^' 
(possibly  from  i^rit.  Clywed,  to  hear,  whence  Ciyst  an  ear)  h'^ 
Ciug,  perhaps  alt  derived  from  the  sound.  As  from  the  lil^^ 
sound,  the  Clicking  of  clock  or  waftch,  the  Clucking  of  a  hen,  th^ 
Ginking  of  chains,  the  Clapping  of  hands,  the  Clattering  aod  Clot- 
tering  of  vessels  or  other  moveables,  tlie  Clatting  orCdttiDgof  the 
finger-nails  with  sciezers,  or  Qatling  of  wool  with  shears,  uic 
Cnacking  or  Knacktng  of  the  tongue,  t.  e.  affecting  to  sp^ 
finely,  a  word  m  the  North  applied  to  such  as  love  to  speak  in  the 
Somhern  dialect^-*-5a|p«r  ettmeram  vocaidm  Chfk^ckomourvet^ 
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arriam,  K.  pJ  SJb,    So  that  oar  £ng.  Clock  is  plainly  so  called 
from  striking  on  a  Clyk  or  bell. 

Cock-boat.  A  small  boat  that  waits  upon  a  larger  vessel. 
Dr.  Skinner  keeps  to  his  habit  of  triOing  in  the  origination  of  this 
word,^^ Nescio  an  a  rostroquad  aliquo  modo  GalLi  cristcB simile  est: 
vel  ut  opiitne  monei  Doctor  Tb.  H.  it  Fr.  G.  Coque,  concha  marina, 
hoc  credo  etiam  deflexum  a  concha  eliso  u.  lb  which  fancy  the 
Jeamed  Sir  Henry  Spelman  does  incline,  Coqua,  Linter.  a  Gall: 
coque^i.  concha,  testa,  y^ng.aCock-boat,  But  certainly  what  we  now 
call  a  Cock^boat,  was  formerly  a  Cogge-boat,  and  simply  a  Cogge. 
As  Chron.  MS.  an.  ]5  Edw.  III.  cited  by  Spelman  in  voce  Cogo» 
nes.     Many  Cogs  and  ships  were  taken.     And  Chaucer : 

*'  He  found  Jason  and  Heracles  allso 
Shutte  in  a  Cogge  to  loud  were  ygoe.** 

which  word  occurs  in  the  stat.  23  Hen.  VI  [I.  cap.  18,  and  is  still 
preserved  upon  the  sea  coasts  in  Yorkshire,  where  they  call  a  small 
6sher-boat  a  Coggle,  and  in  some  places  by  corruption  a  Cobble : 
from  the  German  Kogge,  a  sh]p,-^Posuerunt  magnam  navim,  vul" 
gariter  diet  am  Kogge^  cum  armatis  viris,  Histor.  Archiepisc.  Bre^ 
mens,  citat.  apud  Du  Fresne  in  voce  Kogge.  Hence  the  Lat.  Coqua, 
^'ogga,  Coggo,  Cogo. — jin,  IO66.  Venit  ad  hoc  in  Angliam  (Rex 
Noricorum )  trecenlis  coggonibus  adveciuSt  Mat.  West,  sub  an.^^ 
Praparatis  cogonibus,  galleis,  et  aliis  navibus  offerartis,— -COO  naves 
et  24  coggas  beneparatas.  Mat.  Far.  sub  an.  1218.  Hence  Cocula 
or  Coculum,  a  Cogue  or  little  drinking  cup  in  form  of  a  boat, 
used  especially  at  sea,  and  still  retained  in  a  Cogue  of  brandy. 
The  Coges  or  Cogs  of  a  mill- wheel,  are  those  slobs  or  broad  pieces 
of  board,  that  like  Cogs  or  boats  are  drove  along  by  the  stream, 
and  so  turn  round  the  wheel,  and  axis,  and  stones.  Hence  our  old 
Sax.  Cocjebe,  a  seaman,  called  in  the  Laws  of  King  Hen.  I. 
cap.  ^9,  Cocseti,  and  cap.  81,  Colhseti.  The  old  Glossary  to  these 
Jaws  made  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  interprets  Cocsade,  Cocanus^ 
which  the  learned  Du  Fresne  seems  to  understand  Coquus^  a 
Cook,  but  Cocarius  is  indeed  a  Boatman,  from  Coca  or  Coquia,  a 
Boat.  As  with  little  variation  a  Co^je  jpane,  a  Cock-swain,  now 
a  Coggeson  or  Coxon,  is  an  officer  in  a  ship.  Hence  the  old  Lat. 
Cogcio,  Coccio,  a  wandering  and  begging  seaman,  which  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  believes  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  Gr.  xwxuo;,  lugeo, 
ploro ;  Cotyones,  Fr.  Coquins,  but  the  true  name  and  original  was 
Cogciones,  Cog- men  or  Boat-men,  who  after  ship- wrack  or  losses 
by  sea,  travelled  about  to  beg  and  defraud  the  people,  restrained 
by  many  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws,— -  Ut  isti  mangones  et  cogcios^ 
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mm,  qui  sine  omm  lege  vagalundi  vaduut,  per  isiam  terram  M 
nnantuT  vagari,  et  decepHones  homimbus  agere^  mL  Spelnnn  m 
90ce  Coccio,  et  Do  Presoe  m  voce  Cocionet.     From  this  Lat.  Cog- 
eionet,  Pr.  Cb^inSf  comes  oar  Eng.  Cockquine  or  Cockqoeao,  an 
iiDpodent  beggar  or  a  cheat :  whence  no  doubt  to  Cokes  or  im- 
pose upon  by  lies  and  stories,  like  seamen  with  their  pretended 
loases  and  sufferings.    And  a  Cokes  is  an  easie  credulous  person 
deluded  by  such  shams  and  false  tales.    In  our  sea  terms  we  hare 
BtiU  several  words  that  are  owing  to  the  obsolete  Cogge,  a  boat 
As  the  certificate  given  to  mariners  for  having  paid  custom  and 
other  naval  dues  is  called  the  Cocket.    The  hard  sea  bisket  is 
called  Cocket- bread,  the  beach  or  pebbles  with  which  they  ballast  a 
ahip  are  Coggle  stones  and  Cobble  stones.     Fisber-men's  great 
boots  with  which  they  wade  into  the  sea  are  called  Cokers.    Of 
the  same  etymology  is  the  Lat.  Cocula,  Caccula,  Cucula,  called  bf 
the  present  Irish  CockMll,  a  coarse  shagged  mantle  wore  at  first 
by  seamen,  as  now  by  all  the  poorer  people,  like  our  Western 
whittle, — Aigue  quot  juhee  m  iua  eoccuia,  (quod  vuigarilervoce* 
iur  quoddam  genus  tndxfmenii  quo  Hihemenses  uiunimr,  defhns  fie^ 
mum  prommenHbusjubiSt  seu  vilUs  in  modum  crinutm  sunt  amiestf) 
M  homines  per  te  a  pcenis  perpeiuis  eruentur.  Vita  S.  Cadoci  in 
MS.  Cod.  Landav.  Eccles.  ciiai*  a  Spehnanno  in  voce  Cocculs. 
(The  Welsh  call  a  Shepard's  hood  or  coul  Cochol.)  From  whence 
the  Cuculius  or  monk's  Coul.  The  present  Welsh  Cracb  is  a  boat. 
Hence  for  a  ship  to  Cruise  up  and  down  the  sea,  a  Cruiser. 
Hence  the  Lat.  Cocuia  or  Cogue,  a  drinking  dish  in  form  €(  > 
boat  was  called  Orusela,  CruseUus,  from  which  our  Eng.  a  Cmnt 
of  vinegar  or  oil,  a  Crucible  for  melting  and  trying  of  mettals. 
And  as  the  wearing  Cucu/Ia  or  CucuUus  was  in  Eng.  a  Coul,  so  the 
vessel  Ciccula  or  liquor  continent  gave  name  te  our  modern  vessel 
a  Coul,  carried  between  two  persons  with  a  Coul-stalF.     And  the 
Coccula  or  sea  garment  was  called  Crusina  and  Crosina, 

CoLBKus.  A  collar  or  any  thing  that  goes  round  the  neck, 
which  in  oki  English  was  the  Coll  or  Cull,  from  Lat.  Colkst^ 
Hence  the  Collar  of  a  doublet,  the  Collar  of  a  horse,  the  CoUetof 
a  ring,  and  perhaps  a  Collop  of  meat,  the  Welsh  call  a  band  a  CqI« 
ler,  the  old  Lat.  Cqlponer,  slices  or  cut  pieces,  in  Welsh  a  GoU- 
with.  This  possibly  is  the  reason  why  a  great  piggin  or  pail  irith 
a  wide  neck  is  called  a  Collock  in  the  Norths— £l  pro  amo  cert* 
suddie,  una  colero,  cum  uno  pari  iraciuum  empiis  x\vd.  K.  p*  549* 
CoLLUSio.  A  fraudulent  contrivance  and  compact  between 
two  or  more  parties  to  bring  an  action  one  agunst  the  other  for 
aome  decutful  end^  or  to  prejudice  the  right  of  a  third  pcfSOiVT 
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ReqMH  dt  coUusione  ini9r  partes  prtelocuia  contra  statutum  (i .  e. 
tFestmin.  2.  cap,  32.)  ac  etiam  de  valore  qusdem  eccietus,  dicunt 
quod  nulla  est  colUisio  inter  partes  inde  prtBlocuta^  K.  p.  351. 

Combe.  A  vaDy  or  low  place  between  two  hills,  which  is  still 
so  called  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  Sax.  Cumbe^  from  Brit. 
Kum  or  Cu/m,  any  deep  or  hollow  pl.ice.  The  learned  Du  Fresne 
conjectares  thus,  Anglo  Saxonibus  Comb,  Britannis  Kum  vallist 
sic  dicta,  quod  cumbce  sen  navigii  ita  nuncupati  quod  cavum  est  et 
longius  specitm  re/erat :  seu  ab  alveo  navis  qui  Cumba  etiam  dice* 
hatur.  But  I  rather  think  the  I«at.  cumba,  melted  into  cymba, 
like  the  Brit,  cwmri  into  cymri,  was  derived  from  the  Brit,  or  old. 
Gall.  Cum,  Kum  or  Cwm^  For  cumba  signified  at  first  only  the 
keel  or  bottom  of  the  ship  or  boat,  and  thenos  by  synecdoche 
(like  Carina  and  Puppis)  was  taken  for  the  whole  vessel.  Hence 
DO  doubt  catacumbee  the  Catacumbs  or  Caverns  of  ancient  sepul- 
ture near  to  Rome,  yvi\exe  the  primitive  Roman  Christians  buried 
their  dead  cata  cumbas  or  ad  cumbas,  at  the  crypts  or  hollow 
caverns.  Whence  in  our  old  charters  cumba  ternse  and  cwnba 
ierr^e  occurs  for  a  low  piece  of  ground.  As  in  England  several 
villages  from  their  low  situation  in  a  bottom,  or  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
obtained  the  name  of  Combe  and  Compton,  as  in  Warwickshire, 
Oxfordshire,  &c.  K.  p.  109.  Hence  our  country-men  retain  the 
word  Comb  or  Coom  for  the  Bin  or  low  place  where  they  keep 
corn  an  d  chaff  for  their  horses.  So  in  Wiltshire  the  Comb  or 
Coom  of  a  window,  is  the  bottom  or  lower  ledge  of  the  window. 
Mr.  Somoerwith  good  judgement  confutes  the  derivation  of  Cam- 
bria or  the  country  now  called  Wales,  from  Camber  son  of  Brute, 
or  from  Cimrr  the  progeny  of  Gomer  :  and  then  takes  much  pains 
to  deduce  it  from  the  Brit,  cam  and  cambe,  crooked,  as  if  Cambria 
from  its  situation  among  creeks  and  windings :  as  a  Camber  nose,  a 
crooked  nose.  Arms  a  Kembo,  Kim-kam,  &c.  But  at  last  be  seems 
to  come  nearer  to  the  truth, — Si  tamen  rectius  dicenda  tit  Cumbria, 
911am  Cambria,  quod  per  me  licet,  turn  petendum  forte  nomen  a 
veteri  nostra tium  voce  shoe  verba  to  cumber,  i.  e,  impedlre,  moles'^ 
iaref  ^i/ocf,  f /If /ar  Cumberland! JB,  CambrisL  regio  sit  montibus  ab^ 
rupiis,  terraruni  arduis,  saxetis,  silvis,  saltibus,  stagnis,  paludibus, 
impecUta,  inaccessa,  et  impervia,  saltern  viantibus  quam  moleta. 
This  learned  man  would  have  been  more  happy  if  (without  rest* 
ing  in  the  word  cumber,  which  is  owing  to  cumbe  or  filling  up  a 
<)eep  hollow  place)  he  had  proceeded  to  derive  cumri  from  cwm, 
and  brory  a  place  or  country  :  so  as  the  Brit.  Cwmryy  Lat.  Cum" 
bria,  like  our  Eng.  Cumberland,  might  be  a  country  where  the 
Inhabitants  lived  chiefly  in  the  Combs  or  Cloughs,  or  vallys  6ur« 
tottoded  by  the  moaoiUQs. 
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CoMMUNA,  Communio  pasturce.    Commons  or  right  of  Conw 
moil  in  open  fields  or  woods :  all  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  vbo 
had  this  right  (no\¥  the  Commoners)  were  formerly  called  the 
Commu nance  and  Coroaunce. — The  abbat  and  convent  of  Misjen- 
den  in  right  of  their  cell  or  hermitage  at  Musewell  had  commumo- 
tiem  pasiurte  tarn  in  hosco  quam  in  piano,  K.  p.  jO,—  Inquisitiofat 
uiTtttn  mem  brum  iilud  de  manerio  de  Brehull  quod  idem,  Thomas 
tenet,  debet  participare  de  vasto  manerii  de  Brehull  ratione  commu* 
ntB  ejusdem  manerii,   in  qua  communa  nihil  habent  ut  diami, 
K.  p.  171.     Whence  communare  to  enjoy  the  right  of  Common- 
ing, — Talis  appropriatw  et  inclusio  nonfiat  in  prato  JalcabiH,  sed 
in  tali  loco  ubi  tenentes  omni  tempore  anni  consueverunt  communare 
sen  communam  clamare,  K.  p.  336. 

CoMPBRTORiuM.  A  judicial  inquest  in  thecWil  law  made  by 
delegates,  to  find  out  and  relate  the  truth  of  a  cause, — Et  in  cof 
nibus  porcinis  emptis  pro  clericis  domini  arcluepiscopi  sedentitus 
super  compertorium  apud  Burcestre,  K.  p.  575, 

CoMPUTUM  reddere.  To  give  up  Accounts.  Hence  the  oW 
word  a  Count  or  declaration  in  law.  The  Contours  or  Couoten 
were  the  serjeants  at  law  retained  to  plead  a  cause,  as  Chaucer, 

''  A  Sheriff  had  he  been  and  a  Contour, 
Was  no  where  sich  a  worthy  Vavasour." 

Hence  to  cast  Accompt,  a  Counter  or  table  of  Counting  in  a  shop, 
a  Counter  or  piece  of  brass  with  which  they  Counted.  The 
Coimter  or  prison  in  London  where  the  citizens  were  secured  till 
they  had  accounted  and  paid  their  debts, — Adamus  de  Catmere 
reddit  computum  pro  Bernardo  de  5.  WaUrico,  K.  p.  123. 

CoMPosTUM,  Compositum,  Compost.  Any  dung  or  sullage  or 
other  unctuous  matter,  compounded  (in  heraldry  Coroponed)  to 
fatten  and  improve  a  soil :  whence  compostare  to  lay  on  dang  or 
enrich  the  ground,— /«/er  Hokeday  et  diem  S,  Martini  benefos^ 
sunt  ibidem  ducentts  quadraginta  muttones  sustentari  ad  opusdomi* 
ni  ad  terram  suam  eompostandam,  K.  p.  495. 

Confessor.  In  34  Edw.  III.  the  arch^-bishops  and  bishops 
through  tbeir  respective  dioceses  granted  indulgence  to  all  those 
who  went  to  sea  against  the  cocnmon  enemy,  with  particular  privi* 
lege  to  choose  their  own  Confessor,  K.  p.  488.  For  the  Coofes- 
sionar  to  receive  Confessions,  was  in  the  old  Eng.  to  Shreve  or  to 
Shrive,  Sax.  jcjnjan,  whence  the  party  Confessed  was  bejcjupD, 
whence  our  Eng.  Beshreved,  or*  looking  like  a  confessed  or  be- 
shrieved  person,  who  is  imposed  a  penance  j  to  Beshrew  is  to  im- 
prerate  or  denounce  the  curse  of  sin  as  in  Confession.  The  actot 
Confession  was  called  jcpijxe,  whefnce  possibly  to  Shift  orSbofr 
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in  discourse,'  like  people  who  are  ashamed  or  afraid  to  tell  all  their 
^ults.  The  roost  solemn  time  of  confessing  was  the  day  before 
Lent^  which  from  thence  is  called  Shrove-Tuesday. 

CoNSECRATio.  The  first  form  of  consecrating  churches  in 
England  wa^"  at  a  synod  held  at  Celchyth.  an.  6i6,  K.  p.  609. 
A  solemn  consecration  of  several  churches  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln^ 
and  particularly  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford,  an.  1238,  by  Ro- 
bert Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  William  Brewer  of  Exeter, 
K.  p.  22 1 .  No  church  could  be  legally  consecrated  without  an 
allotmenrof  nianse  and  glebe,  generally  given  by  the  lord  of  the 
roannor,  who  thereby  became  patron  of  the  church,  K.  p.  222. 
Several  portions  given  to  the  church  of  Chesterton,  nomine  dotis 
ad  ejusdem  ecclesice  dedicationem,  K.  p.  222.  One  virgate  and  six 
acres  of  land  given  at  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  Wormen- 
hale,  K.  p.  327.  One  virgate,  one  tothland,  and  eight  acres  given 
at  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Hey  ford  ad  pontem,  conse- 
crated by  Wulfwin  bishop  of  Dorchester,  who  came  to  that  see 
an.  104d,  and  died  an.  IO67,  2  Will.  Conq.  p.  514.  Two  marks 
paid  as  a  procuration  to  the  bishop,  for  the  provision  and  entertain- 
raent'of  himself  and  retinue. — A'os  R,  Clonens.  episcopum  vice  ve^ 
ntrabilis  patris  R.  Dei  gratia  Line.  epHsc,  ecclesmm  de  Elsefeld  sep- 
timo  id.  Juiii,  an,  Dom.  mcclxxiii.  dedicasse,  ei  recepisse  a  procu^ 
raiore  rectoris  dicttB  ecclesuB  duos  marcas,  nomine  procuraiionis 
ralione  dedicationis  ecclesicp,  K.  p.  515. 

Conservator.  A  delegated  umpire  or  standing  arbitrator, 
who  as  a  third  impartial  friend,  was  chose  or  appointed  to  compose 
and  adjust  all  differences  that  should  arise  between  two  other 
parties. — Ego  Simon  rector  ecclesice  de  Ha\jford- Warine — sulju- 
dendo  me  coercioni  et  compulsioni,  civilibus  judidbus  vet  delegaiis, 
seu  conservaiori  </uem  dicii  religiosi  ei  eorum  iuccessores  duxerini 
eiigendum,  K,  p.  5  i  3.  Whence  our  English  Conservatour  became 
a  fortnsick  word,  as  Conservatour  of  the  truce  and  safe  conducts, 
appointed  by  Stat.  2  Hen.  V.  cap,  6,  and  4  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
Conservatours  of  the  peace  or  justices  instituted  by  King  Edw.  III. 
&c. 

CoNSiSTOBiuM.  The  court  Christian  or  spiritual  courti  held 
formerly  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  church,  or  in  some  chappel, 
isle,  or  portico  belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  bishop  presided,  and 
had  some  of  his  clergy  for  assessors  and  assistants.  But  this  Con* 
sistory  court  is  now  held  by  the  bishop*s  chancellor  or  commissary^ 
and  by  archdeacons  or  their  officials, — Cum  inter  abhatem  et  con^ 
ventum  Osen^  ex  parte  una,  ei  priorem  ei  amventum  de  Burcestcr  ejt 
altera,  in  consistorio  Lincoln,  aliquandiu  Utigaium  fuisset,  K.  p.  343« 
CaNSTABUi.AAivs.    CoDstahle.     A  Lax,  Comes  Siabuli^  thif 
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mast^  of  the  horie>  or  prefect  of  the  imperial  staf>lei  in  die  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire.  Afterwards  applied  to  any  officer 
who  had  the  guard  or  custody  of  any  place  or  persons.  Brien 
Fitz-Count  constable  of  Walingford,  13  Hen  I.  K.  p.  84.  Ry 
lerius  de  Oily  constabularius  regis,  K.  p.  93. 

CoNsuBTUDo.  Dies  de  consuetudine,  A  day's  work  to  be  paid 
as  a  custumary  service  by  the  tenant, — Debent  reddUums  ei  preett' 
tea  quinque  dies  de  consuetudine,  K.  p.  229. 

CoMVBNiRK  coram  Rege,  To  convene  or  cite  a  person  to  ap- 
pear in  the  king's  court,  and  answer  an  action  preferred  agaiitst 
him.^-^Manerium  de  Er  din  than  do  minus  rev  iradidit  cuidam  Ber» 
nardo  de  Sancto  Walerico,  quern  Gode/Hdus  abbas  de  Egnesham 
Siepius  convenii  coram  rege  dejure  suo,  K.  p.  133. 

CoppiRB  domum.    To  Cope  a  house  or  to  lay  on  the  roof  aod 
covering  on  the  top  of  jt. — Johanni  Banbury  ieguiatori  capienain 
grosso  ad  coppiendam  pruedittam  domum  iv.lib.  \,den    K.  p.  57^* 
From  the  Sax.  Coppe,  the  height  or  top  of  a  thing.   Cop  a  bead, 
all  from  the  Brit.  Koppa,  the  top  or  highest  part.      Hence  the 
Cope  or  upper  covering,  as  Prov.  Under  the  Cope  of  heaven.    A 
Cope  or  upper  garment,  as  the  outer  vest  of  a  priest,  and  the  daak 
or  surtout  of  any  other  person,  as  in  Chaucer  a  Cope  is  uf^ed  for  a 
cloak.     Hence  possibly  the  southern  term  to  Gaincf^pe  or  cro^s  a 
field,  i.e.  to  strike  off  the  nearest  way  to  the  top  or  head  of  the 
land.     A  hat  with  a  high  crown  i$  called  a  Copped  crown  hat.    A 
aea  Cobbe  or  Coppe  is  a  bird  with  a  tuft  of  plumes  on  the  head, 
A  Coppe  or  Cob*nut  is  the  top  or  chief  or  head-nut.     A  Cobble  ii 
a  large  pebble  atone.     Coping-stones  are  laid  on  the  Cope  or  Cop* 
ing  or  top  of  a  wall.    Copt  in  the  North  is  high,  as  a  Copt- man, 
t.  e,  a  proud  and  high-  minded  man.     Copt  know  or  Copt-knolfe 
18  the  conical  top  of  a  hill.     A. Coppice  is  properly  a  snoall  wood 
cr  toft  of  trees  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill.     A  Cop  of  hay,  a  Cop  of 
pease,  a  Cop  of  straw,  &c.  are  uaed  in  Kent  for  a  high  rising  heap: 
which  the  monks  turned  into  Coppa,  so  to  t>e  understood  in  that 
passage  of  Will.  Thorn  inter  X.  Script  col.  1820.  an.  1177*-^ 
Pacti  sunt  homines  de  halmoto  de  Menslre  in  Tkaneto—^ugescm^ 
ties  suas  coppare  extunc  et  deinceps,  et  sic  per  coppas  omnes  deamds 
suas    ipsi  et  hceredes  sui  a  modo  et  in  (Btemum  Ugiiime  dare. 
Which  the  learned  Du  Fresne  cites  in  voce  Coppa :  but  seems  10 
understand  it  only  of  cutting  down  their  com,  whereas  it  denoM 
the  gathering  or  laying  up  the  corn  in  Copes  or  heaps,  (as  they  da 
barley  and  other  com  not  bound)  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily 
and  justly  tithed. — Quero  whether  these  ^oids  are  not  owing  to 
the  same  original,  a  Knob  or  Knoppe  a  high  swelling  ^Mocfa-^ 
Knoll  of  trees  or  high  toft  of  trees  apon  ahiH*    KMllaornw 
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Ii0aded  roots  or  tumepi  so  called  in  Kent.  A  Knoddle  or  Nioddle 
a  head.  A  Knot  or  protuberance  In  trees^  &c.  Gold  kno^  or 
die  flowers  of  the  ranunculus*  llie  Knape  or  Nape,  Sax.  Neap, 
in  Kent  the  Nod  of  the  neck.  A  Cap  for  the  head,  the  Cape  of  a 
cloak,  &c. 

CopaosB,  Copperas,  Vitriol.  From  Copper,  a  Lat.  Cuprum,  or 
Dutch  Koper,  The  German  Kupfferigt-angesichi,  was  an  old  phrase 
for  what  we  call  brazen -face  or  copper*face,  and  Kupferige'nase^ 
for  what  we  call  a  Copper-nose,  or  a  red  carbuncled  nose,  which 
was  exposed  as  a  sign  to  some  Hospilia,  innes,  or  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, from  whence  was  the  first  occasion  of  Brazen-nose 
College  in  Oxford,—  In  soluiis  sup'priort  pro  coprQse  et  galbfs 
empiis  pro  encausto  u.den.  K.  p.  574.  The  chief  places  where 
tbe^  made  this  Copperas  in  England,  are  Deptford  and  Folkstone 
in  Kent,  and  firickelsey  in  £ssex.  The  metalline  atones  from 
which  the  liquor  is  dissolved  are  gathered  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Sbepey,  and  on  the  shore  near  Bright-Helmston  in  Sussex,  and 
several  other  parts 

Corbel- Stokes.  I  think  the  same  with  what  Dr.  Skinner 
calls  Corbets,  and  from  some  authority  expounds  them  to  be  stones 
wherein  images  stand.  It  seems  derived  from  the  Fr.  Corbdtli, 
Lat.  Corbuius^  The  old  £ng.  Corbel  and  Corbet  was  properly 
a  nich  in  the  wall  of  a  church  or  convent,  in  which  they  placed  aa 
image,  and  the  Corbel-stones^  were  the  smooth  and  polished  stones 
laid  for  the  front  and  outside  of  the  corbels  or  niches.  As  at  pre* 
sent  on  the  south-side  of  the  church  of  Ambrosden,  the  said  cor- 
•bels  or  niches  remialn,  though  the  images  are  taken  away.  But 
the  same  niches  and  little  statues  or  figures  in  them  continue  in 
the  walls  of  very  many  old  diurches  and  steeples. — Et  in  sQluiis 
Johanni  Chepyn  latamo  aptanii  H  Jadenii  xviki.  corbel-sionys  f^ 
nendis  in  pradUto  muro  v.  ro/.  iv.  den.  K.  p.  6^5. 

CoTAGiUM.  A  Cottage  or  a  Cot,  from  Sax.  Core,  Island.  Kei^ 
a  little  house  or  hut, — Tenetur  per  tocagium,  et  non  habentur  sM* 
dem  misi  Uria  cotagia,  K.  p.  305.  Duo  messuagia  cum  uno  cotagio, 
K..  p.  879.  Hence  a  sheep-Cote  or  sheep-Cot.  Cotswold  in 
Glocestersbire,  &c.  and  the  tetmination  of  Cole  or  Cot  in  very 
many  villages. 

CoTAEius.  ^ax.  Cotryebe,  old  £ng.  Cois^h,  Coiiman,  Cottyer, 
now  Cottager,  or  the  inhabitant  of  any  country  Coti-^Summa  gaU 
Unarum  carucatariorum  et  ooiarwrum  xiv.  gaZ/nup,  K.  p.  354. 
tieoctt  a  country  down  is  now  called  a  Meer  Cot,  as  a  dtizen  ig« 
atorant  of  country  affiiirs  a  Meer  Cit. 

C0VBBBL1.US.  Spelman  and  Du  Fresno  make  Coiarius  ^tid 
Ooierdiui  to  be  both  tbeiame  aervile  inhabitaoti.    But  I  itbiajc  ia 
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the  Doomsday  Roister  and  other  ancient  MSS.  tbere  does  appar 
a  distinetion,  not  only  in  their  name  bnt  in  their  tenare  and  qoaiitf. 
The  Cotarius  had  a  free  soocage  tenare,  and  paid  a  firm  or  rent  in 
provisions  or  roony,  with  some  custumary  service.     Bot  the  Ot^ 
rellus  held  in  absolute  villen^e,  and  had  his  person  and  goods  dis- 
posed at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord. — Edmund  earl  of  Cornwall  gave 
to  the  Bonhommes  of  Asherugge  his  mannors  of  Chesterton  and 
Ambrosden, —  Una  cnm  vilianis,   coierellis,  eorum   caiaUis,  set" 
viHis,  sectis  ei  sequelis,  ei  omnibus  tuts  ubicunque  periinentHMS, 
K.  p.  310. 

Gotland^  CoiseihlantL  Land  held  by  a  cottager  whether  in 
aoccage  or  vilienage, — Dimidia  acta  jacet  ibidem  inter  cotiani 
quam  Johannes  Golderins  tenet  ex  una  parte,  ei  cotland  qium 
Thomas  IVebhe  tenet  ex  altera,  K.  p.  532. 

CowELB.  A  Cowl  or  Coul,.or  tub  with  two  ears  to.be  canied 
between  two  persons  on  a  CouU  staff.  From  Cucuia  or  C^cula,  a 
vessel  like  a  boat,  from  Coca  or  Cogga,  a  boat,  vid.  Coocn.  A 
Cowl  in  Essex  is  the  appellative  for  any  tub :  whence  a  Oowler, 
now  pronounced  a  Cooler,  or  brewing  vessel. — Pro  novo  coweU 
empto  ix.  den,  K.  p.  549. 

Chest,  Crista.  Any  imagery  or  carved  work  to  adorn  thebcid 
or  top  of  any  thing,  like  our  modern  cornish.  This  word  is  no* 
adopted  by  the  heralds,  and  applied  to  the  device  set  over  a  coal  of 
arms. — Et  IVillietmo  Hykkedon  conducto  in  grosso  ad  mensam  ^ 
mini  ad  dolandum  et  perficiendum  le  crest  super  cancellum  prioralMS 
ibidem,  K.  p.  575. 

Choi-t,  from  Sax.  Cporte,  Cjiujre,  which  Spelman  dedoces 
from  the  I^t.  Crypta  or  Gr.  Kpwirlw.  A  close  or  small  enclosure 
nigh  a  dwelling  house,  Thtam  terram  qua  est  inter  crqftamGiiMt 
molendinarii,  et  messuagium  quodfuit  Adami,  K.  p.  )35.        ^^ 

Croppus.  a  Crop  of  com  or  the  yearly  product  of  arable  land. 
From  Sax.  Cpoppaj,  ears  of  corn,  Cpop,  the  top  or  bead  of  any 
thing :  whence  to  Crop  or  cut  off  the  upper  part :  Crop-eard,  a 
Crop  of  beef.  In  Sussex  they  call  darnel  Crop,  and  in  Worcester- 
ahire  buck- wheat  goes  by  this  name  of  Crap.  The  old  I  Jit.  Onfp^ 
was  the  buttock' of  a  horse,  whence  a  Crupper,— 7</«»  fl^to*' 
mera  libernlitate  sua  croppum  de  dicta  crofta  prrefato  prion  »«<««• 
ter  concessit  pro  hac  vice,  K.  p.  298.  ^ 

-  Crucbm  assumere.  To  take  the  Cross,  or  to  engage  upon  oatn 
to  undertake  a  personal  expedition  in  the  Holy  War,  for  the  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  badge  of  their  vow  to  Saunter,  w 
wear  a  cross  on  th^ir  upper  garment.  So  Brian  Fit«  Count  lord  ot 
Walingford  look  on  him  the  cross,  and  adventured  to  Jerosaleni, 
K.  p.  111.     When  persona  had  taken  the  cross,  they  baoff^^ 
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absolotion  to  excuse  them  from  the  danger :  by  which  means  some 
of  the  nobility,  when  they  had  formed  a  crusade  of  great  numbers 
among  their  tenants  and  derendants,  they  obtained  a  general  dis«- 
peneation  from  the  Pope,  which  they  sold  i^gain  by  retail,  to  release 
and  disengage  all  those  who  had  more  mind  to  stay  at  home.  This 
project  was  very  beneficial  to  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall :  and 
therefore  the  same  favour  was  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Pope 
by  William  Longspe  in  30  Edw.  III.  K.  p.  238. 

CopA,  Cuppa.  A  Cup  or  small  metalline  drinking  vessel. 
Sax.  Cuppe,  Brit.  Kuppan,  Hence  a  Cup-bord  a  Cupping-glaa8» 
an  acorn-Cup,  and  the  Italian  Cupula  was  taken  from  this  form. 
The  plate  or  drinking  Cup  of  bishops  and  abbats  was  part  of  the 
heriot  paid  10  the  king  at  their  decease. — Abbas  de  Oseneia  obu$ 
anno  regni  regis  Edwardi  uicesimo  quinlo, — peliit  eschaetor  ad 
opus  domini  regis  cuppam  et  palefridum  dicti  abbatis  dejitncii, 
K.  p.  330.     Fid.  Prynne,  Histor.  Collect,  torn.  2.  p.  834. 

Curia.  Taken  sometimes  for  the  persons  or  feudatory  tenants 
who  did  their  suit  and  service  at  the  court  of  the  lord.  So  to  a 
charter  of  Bernard  de  S.  Walery,  30  Hen.  II. — Hiis  testilus^^H 
omni  curia  mea,  K.  p  1 39. 

Cub  I A  Canonicorum.  The  convent  or  conventual  bouse.— 
Juxia  rivulum  extra  curiam  dictorum  canonicorutn,  K.  p.  177* 

Cv  Ri  A  Persona  Ecdtsias.  The  parsonage  house, — Omnes  ob* 
ventixmes  aiiaris  el  cosmiterii  prcodictce  ecclesue,  et  totam  terram  ei 
curiam  persanw,  K.  p.  2Q5.^crq/tam  e/uce  jacet  juxta  curiam  pet^ 
ionee,  lb. 

Can  I A  capitalist     Fid.  Mansum  capita  lb. 

CuRiiB  adventus.  The  service  of  coming  to  the  court  of  the 
lord, — Reddit  per  annum  ad  ierminum  ipsius  unam  marcam,  ei 
unum  adventum  curice,  K.  p.  400. 

CvRiALiTAS.  Courtesie  or  pure  kindness. — Et  in  datis  IfiU^ 
elmo  Skynner  garconi  de  pistrina  ex  curialitate  falcatorum  per 
x.dies  xii.^es.  K.  p.  376.  Curialitas  Anglia:  was  that  custom 
.which  we  call  the  courtesie  of  England,  when  a  man  who  has  had 
a  child  by  his  wife  deceased^  enjoys  her  estate  during  his  own 
life. 

CuRTiLAGiuM.  From  Lat.  Curs,  Curtis,  a  coop  or  pen,  or 
other  small  enclosure.  A  CurtUage,  mistaken  by  our  writers  for  a 
.  garden,  when  it  properly  was  a  yard  or  back*side  adjoining  to  a 
house  for  the  running  of  poultry,  the  keeping  of  hogs.  Sec, — Cur^ 
tila^um  cum  pertinentiis  suis,  X.  p.  269.  Et  dicunt  quod  infra 
cunam  domini  est  unum  curtilagium  ad  nutriendos  porcelios  quod 
valet  per  an.  xnd.  K.  p.  495. 

Cv9TO^. Abbatite.    The  person  to  whose  custody  a  vacant  abbj 
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wat  coiDmitted,  who  as  a  steward  of  the  rents  and  pmfits,  wails 
give  account  to  the  e^haetor,  and  be  to  the  king  — Mawdatam  crt 
ff^aiifro  de  iMiegareshnlt  cuslodi  ubbatue  de  Oseneia  qnod  occo- 
none  dictontm  cupw  palg/ridi  et  ianarum  nkhil  ejig&t,  K.  p.33a 

CusTUMAtius.     All  iiiferiour  tenant  in  villenage  or  sooc^e» 
who  by  custom  w  obliged  to  pay  such  service  of  work  and  labour 
lor  bis  JerdiT— /p;e  Roberius  et  amnes  aid  atsiumunii  domina, 
.K.p.  401. 

Ctbic-Scbtb.     Fid.  CHuacH-scoT.     The  original  of  the 
custom  and  coDtiouance  of  it  historically  delivered,  K.  p.  603. 

D. 

Davb-Gblt.     a  tribute  which  the  Danes  upon  their  frequent 
incursions  imposed  on  the  English,  as  the  arbitrary  tenna  of  pesce 
and  departure,  an.  SJS,  K.  p.  36 :    first  imposed  on  the  whole 
nation  to  continue  as  a  yearly  pension  to  the  Danea  under  King 
Ethelred,  an.  991.     Alfred  and  Ingulph  report  that  King  Edward 
the  Confessor  remitted  and  abrogated  this  tax.     But  it  is  certain 
that  William  the  Conquerour,  though  be  would  not  reduce  the 
annual  payment,  yet  he  ordeivd  the  raising  of  it  as  often  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  invasion  or  of  espedition  did  require.     It  was  severely 
exacted  and  augmented  by  William  Rufus.     And  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  I.  it  was  computed  among  the  king's  standing  revenues^ 
The  next  successour,  King  Stephen,  promised  by  oath  on  his  coro> 
nation  day,  that  this  Danegeld  should  be  for  ever  remitted.  Hen. 
Hunt.  p.  387.    From  which  time  some  writers  have  dated  the  ex- 
piration of  this  tax      Yet  it  seems  rather  td  liave  continued  upon 
extnordinary  occasions,  till  it  was  abrogated  by  time,  or  rather 
swallowed  up  in  tallage  and  parliamentary  impositions     The  laws 
of  Edw.  Conf.  cap.  11,  rate  this  tax  at  12if.  on  every  hide     Hen. 
Hunt,  computes  it  at  2t,  on  each  hide  {  and  Jo.  Brompton  at  3d, 
on  a  bovate  or  oxgang.    No  doubt  it  varied  according  to  the  difife- 
vent  exigencies  upon  which  it  was  levied.    To  be  exempted  from 
this  tax  was  a  peculiar  priviledge  granted  by  King  Htn.  II.  to  the 
tenants  within  the  honor  of  Walingford,  ut  sini  quieti  de  geidis  ei 
(ianfgeidisj  K.  p.  t  H.     In  the  dooatiqn  of  lands  to  religious  uses, 
when  many  other  burdens  were  remitted,  this  was  still  reserved : 
40  in  27  Hen.  II.  Henry  de  Oily  gave  four  hides  in  Chesterton  to 
-theabby  of  £gnesbam,  liimtu  et  qmietas  ab  vmnibta  quereSs,  ev' 
€9ptis  murdredo  ei  danegeldo,  K.  p.  184, 403. 

Datbri  A9  Dayri,  Dairy*  It  is  derived  by  Dr.  fikioaerfrxxB  (tie 
Fr.  Denier,  as  if  the  Dairy  were  on  the  back  part  or  Miind  the 
feat  of  the  house.     The  leaiued  Fc*  Junius  is  no  noie  bufff* 
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Wh«n  he  refbrs  it  to  the  Greek — Aoiipa  ei  per  synccprn  iaipx 
tiesyehio  erponitur  ^AijtjLwv  !iJi,Tf$tpos,  gnara,  periia,  Non  enim  cu* 
jusvis  est  curare  iacikinia,  sed  a  lacticiniis  edulia  concinnatuiam 
shigulari  rusticarum  return  experientia  imbuiam  esse  oporttt  0m' 
fftiio  interim  hue  periinet,  quod  Galds  Dariole  dicUur  cibi  j^enus 
quod  iisdem  Galiis  aUas  nuncupatur  Laicieron  vel  fian  de4aict.  /fc 
fortasse  quoque  Danis  ab  eadem  origine  Dartre  diiium  est  jentacu* 
lum,  quod  septentrionales  lacticiniis  jentare  sint  soliti.  Both  these 
are  trifling  conjectures  :  the  word  Dayrte,  or  Deirie,  is  originally 
English,  ^om  Day,  Deie,  Sax.  Da^,  and  signified  at  first  the  daily 
yeild  of  mtlch  cows,  or  the  daily  profit  marie  ot'tliem.  As  a  Oay« 
Work  of  land  was  such  a  quantity  as  couUl  he  ploughed  up  by  one 
plough  in  one  day.  W.  Thorn  inter  X.  Script,  col.  2203,  which 
the  French  called  Journal,  Lat.  Jornale.  So  in  Lorraine  and 
Champagne,  they  now  use  the  word  Dayer  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Day-labouring  women  to  give  an  account  rtf  their  day*8  work,  and 
receive  the  wngra  of  it.  The  Dairy-maid  is  called  Androchia  in 
Fleta,  I.  2.  cap.  87.  Androchia  pudica  esse  debet,  et  laboriosa 
daerice, — A  Dairy  in  the  North  is  called  the  Miikness,  as  the 
Dairy-maid  is  in  all  parts  a  Milk-maid. — IVrechtuyke,  compotui 
Henrici  Deye  et  Johanna*  uxoris  suce  de  omnibus  exitibus  el  proven^ 
tibus  de  dayri  domini  prioris  de  Burnceater,  K.  p.  548. — Compu* 
tant  de  xx&v.  5o/.  \\.den,  receptis  de  dayeria  de  la  Breche,  K« 
p.  570. 

D  API  PER,  a  dapcs  feremlo.  At  first  a  domestick  ofificer,  like  oar 
steward  of  the  household,  or  rather  clerk  of  the  kitchen.  Then* 
by  degrees  any  fiduciary  servant,  especially  the  chief  steward  or* 
head  bayltfi*  of  an  honor,  barony,  or  mannor.— >AfA/co/m2tf  rex 
Scotice  dapifero  suo  de  honore  de  Huntingdon,  K.  p.  1 19.  Possibly 
from  Dapifer,  the  chief  servant  of  better  figure  than  the  rest, 
comes  our  present  phrases  a  Dapper- fellow,  and  Dapperly-done. 
Hence  the  Lat.  Dapsifis,  hospitable  and  generous. — Dapsiiis  in 
mensa  frugalia  pabula  prcestanSf  K.  p.  340. 
.  Dbcanus  Chriteianitatis.  The  dean  rural  or  urban  who  bad 
the  district  of  ten  churches  in  the  country  or  city,  within  which 
he  exercised  a  jurisdiction  of  great  advantage  to  ecclesiastical  dis* 
cipltne.  They  were  sometime  stiled  Archiprtsbyteri,  and  were  at 
first  both  in  order  and  authority  above  the  archdeacons,  1^.  p  635. 
They  were  elected  by  the  clergy,  and  by  their  votes  again  deposed : 
bat  afterwards  were  appointed  and  removed  at  the  discretion  of  tbdL 
bishop,  and  thence  called  Decani  temporarii,  as  distinguished  front 
the  cathednd  deans,  who  were  Decani  perpetm,  K.  p.  639.  The 
rural  dean  was  sometime  simply  called  Decanus,  as  in  a  charter  of 
John  de'l  Osse  of  Wendlebary,  1 1  Hen.  IL    Has  tesHbus^Ho^ 
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gtrodecanode  Pire,  K.  p.  121.    So  likewise  the  urban  or  dty 
dean,  as  in  a  composition  between   the  abby  of  £gnesbam,  and 
priory  of  Burcester,  34  Hen.  II.     Hiii  testihus — Kigello  decano 
de  Oxenford,  K.  p.  144.     Called  Decanus  Episcopi  in  the  Laws  of 
Edw.  Confess,  p.  633.     Deans  rural  and  urban  collected  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  clergy,    K.  p.  130.     The  chapter  in  every 
deanery  were  a  court  Christian  for  determining  the  right  of  tithes, 
&c.  K.  p.  123.     Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of  Lincoln  by  advice  of 
the  predicant  fryers,  commanded  his  archdeacons  and  rural  deans 
to  make  strict  inquisition  into  the  lives  of  all  the  nobility  and  com- 
monalty within  their  precincts,  which  wa^  thought  such  a  gnev« 
ance  and  imposition  upon  the  liberty  of  sinners,   that  U|X»  coin- 

?laint  the  king  interposed  and  stopt  the  proceedings,  K.  p.23S. 
'he  taxation  of  benefices  by  Walter  bishop  of  Norwich,  an  1254, 
was  done  by  the  bishop's  appointing  the  dean  and  three  rectors  or 
▼icars  in  every  deanery,  who  upon  oath  were  to  certifie  the  just 
estimate  of  all  church  revenues,  K.  p.  312  All  the  parochial 
clergy  bound  by  oath  to  attend  the  rural  chapters,  to  which  pur- 
pose the  appropi  iators  were  sometime  obliged  to  find  a  horse  for 
the  poor  vicar,  K.  p.  304. '  It  was  their  office  to  give  induction  to 
clerks  after  their  presentation  by  the  patron,  and  admission  or  in- 
stitution by  the  bishop.  So  an.  1220,  5  Hen.  III.  Richard  rural 
dean  of  Wodesdon  inducted  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Frides- 
wide  into  the  appropriated  tithes  of  Oakle,  and  certified  it  by 
Special  instrument  concluding  thus, — Ego  et  plures  ^lii  virijde 
digni  de  capiiulo  de  (f^odesdon  in  hujus  rei  tesiimonwm  sigUia  nostra 
apposuimus,  K.  p.  407-  The  same  office  done  by  John  vicar  of 
Wynchendon  dean  of  Wodesdon,  an.  1326,  ib.  The  sentence  cf 
superiour  ecclesiastical  judges  committed  to  the  execution  of  tha 
rural  dean,  K.  p.  408.  The  title  of  Decanus  CkristianUabs 
falsely  applied  to  the  cathedral  dean  by  the  editor  of  Append  ad 
Fascic.  p.  636.  An  historical  account  of  deans  rural,  urban,  ca- 
thedral, and  conventual,  delivered  from  p  631  to  p.  653. 

Dedication  of  Churches.  The  w^ke  or  feast  of  dedication 
kept  with  solemnity  and  generous  entertainment,— £l  in  dalh 
duobus  valectis foresits  parianiibvs  carnes  Jerinas  priori  infeslo  dM^ 
dicatvonis  ecciesite  hoc  anno  v.  sol  K.  p.  57S.  Solemn  procession* 
on  the  day  of  dedication,  K.  p.  658.  Those  inhabitants  who  bad 
the  priviledge  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  were  to  repair  to  the  mother 
church  on  that  festival,  K.  p.  5g5  }  and  there  to  make  their  ob< 
lations,  K.  p.  596.  The  history  of  the  institution  and  observance 
of  wakes  or  feasts  of  dedication,  K.  p.  6IQ.  Fid*  Cojxsecratiok 
pf  Churches. 
.  Defalt A«  Defidtum.    From  Pr^Oefaut,  d^fai^t,  a  laegkf^V 
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omission  of  appearance  in  a  court  of  justice,  for  which  judgement 
might  be  given  against  the  defalter. — Ipsi  non  veniuni  ad  huncdienif 
unde  judicium  assisee  capiatur  versus  eos  per  eorum  defaltum, 
K.  p.  35 J.     Ipse  non  vetiii  ei alias  fecti  defalium^  K.  p.  479- 

Dbpbnderb  se.  A  phrase  in  the  Doomsday  Register  to  be  tax.t 
for  such  a  quantity  of  ^  land.  As  the  tnannor  of  Brill  was  taxt  for 
twenty  hides,  Tunc  xx  hidte  se  defendelani,  K4  p.  l65, 

Dbforciarb.     yid.  after  Devota. 

Dbmesnb.  From  the  Lat.  Dominicum,  as  that  pat^t  of  a  mannor 
or  estate  which  the  lord  keeps  in  his  own  hands,  or  to  his  own  use. 
Or  as  some  pretend  from  the  Fr.  de  mesne,  as  land  which  a  maa 
holds  of  himself,  and  not  from  a  superiour  lord.  It  was  generally 
taken  for  those  grounds  that  were  adjacent  to  the  court  or  mannor 
house,  which  the  lord  did  not  let  out  to  feudatory  or  servile  tenants  | 
but  either  manured  himself  or  assigned  to  tenants  at  will.  The 
barons  often  granted  (with  consent  of  ecclesiastical  authority)  the 
tithe  of  {heir  own  demesne  to  religious  houses,  K.  p.  7^>7^>  In 
those  mannors  which  our  kings  held  in  demesne,  they  had  palaces 
or  royal  seats,  where  by  frequent  changing  of  their  stations,  thejr. 
made  a  sort  of  constant  progress  through  their  whole  kingdom^ 
K.  p.  52. — Manerium  de  Brehull  fuii  antiquum  dominicum  regis, 
K.  p.  2Q&,'^Homines  de  manerio  de  Hedingdon  quod  est  de  antique 
dominico  coronee  Anglue,  K.  p;  319.  At  these  demesne  mannors 
the  kings  had  free  chappels  ezemptfrom  episcopal  jurisdiction:  as 
at  Brill,  Hedingdon,  &c.  Dominicum  pratum,  the  meadow  grounds 
not  rented  out,  but  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  lord,  K.  p.  76. 

DsNARius  S.  Petri.  Peter*penny,  Hearth.penny,  Romefeah, 
Romescot,  In  the  North  Ream*penny  :  where  they  use  this  pro- 
verb. He  reckons  up  his  Ream-pennies,  t.  e.  he  tells  all  his  faults* 
This  levy  was  at  first  a  penny  from  every  house  wherein  there 
were  thirty  pence  vivie  pecunice  of  ready  money :  collected  and 
sent  to  Rome,  which  by  custom  passed  into  a  standing  tax,  though 
at  first  it  was  only  a  voluntary  contribution,  of  which  one  half  was 
to  goe  for  alms  to  the  English  school  at  Rome,  and  the  other  to 
the  Pope's  use.  It  was  given  first  by  King  Ina,  and  confirmed  by. 
King  Offa  and  King  Ethelwolph,  established  by  the  laws  of  King 
Canute,  cap.  9,  Edgar,  cap.  54,  £dw.  Confess,  cap.  10,  Will. 
Conqu.  cap.  18,  Hen.  I.  cap.  11.  Collected  by  the  bishops,  who 
employed  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  to  receive  it  before  the 
festival  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula,  Aug.  1 ,  as  appointed  by  the  ca- 
nons of  King  Edgar,  K.  p.  603.  The  whole  sum  was  by  P.  Greg, 
stated  at  two  hundred  pounds  twenty*8ix  shillings,  of  which  the 
proportion  in  this  diocese  of  Lincoln  was  42/.  King  £dw.  III. 
an.  13654  forbid  the  payment  of  this  duty  to  the  Pope.    But  this 
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only  a  boM  inttanoe  of  that  prinoe't  dispka^me.  For  te  dli* 
iDcii  10011  relumed^  and  ronlioaed  Co  tbe  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.  vhcn 
Poljdore  Virgil  was  emplojred  here  as  the  Pope's  general  lecdier. 
No  place  nor  religions  house  was  exempted  from  this  impositioOi 
hot  only  the  abby  of  St.  Albans.  Some  chnrcbes  and  psiisbes 
paid  a  stated  ootnpotitioo,  as  in  30  Hen.  II.  Oopell^t  di  EgM* 
ham  et  de  Chermton^  ei  de  ArSmlon,  similUer  eiiam  eccleam  it 
Slochet  ei  de  Cherletiri  ab  nmni  mute  e^copdli  ab  aalvfao  likv^ 
mmi,  nee  §olveni  pn  demariit  Uati  Peiri  nisi  odo  $oiido$,  K«  p^  140. 
In  the  diocese  of  Canterbury  the  rural  deans  were  tbe  cdlecton  io 
their  respective  dutricts,  K.  p.  646.  The  relig^ioos  often  obligoi 
their  firroers  and  tenants  to  paj  a  cettain  propoftion  towards  (bit 
tax  I  as  in  the  rental  of  the  abbjr  of  Glastonbury  taken  an.  1301.-;- 
Manerium  Glasiem*  rtddU  per  mnnmm  m  gabuk  vi.  ^.  vii.io/.— ts 
denariis  S.  P#frixxxiii.i/eii. — Pyltonred£lingabuio%MiM,'vi.9oL 
— <<s  denariis  &  Petri  ui.jo/.  iffe.  Cartul.  Abbat.  Glaston.  MS. 
p.  38. 

DawAaius  ieriitis  ComiiaiMs.  In  tbe  fines  and  other  profili 
arising  from  the  county  courts^  two  parts  were  allotted  to  the  king 
and  a  third  part  or  penny  to  the  earl  of  the  county,  who  either  re- 
ceived it  in  specie  at  the  assises  and  trials,  or  had  an  equivsieot 
composition  paid  from  tbe  Exchequer.  So  Eubnlo  le  Strange  is 
right  of  bis  wile  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  de  Lacy  earl 
of  Lincoln,  had  by  letters  patent  5  Edw.  III.  Cusiodiam  etwof' 
dam  caateUi  nosiri  de  Lincoln,  eum  baitiva  ibidem,  ei  viginii  iibra» 
ias  annul  reddiius  pro  ieriio  denario  eomiiaitu,  K.  p.  418. 

Da^f  Axii.  A  general  term  for  any  sort  of  money« — Sobfenitf 
hommibus  d§  Hedingdon  de  denarUt  domini,  singulis  amnis  prm^^ 
die  ^uofalcare  incipieni,  quinque  solidi,  K.  p.  320. 

DespuNSAax.  To  take  a  woman  in  marriage.  So  of  Maod 
daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Oily,  sen.  Milo  Crispimu  detpos* 
savii  earn,  K.  p.  112.  MuUer  derponsaia,  a  lawful  wife.  Heoiy 
de  Fontibus  gave  his  estate  to  his  sister  and  her  husband,  in  default 
of  issue  so  lawfully  begotten,— iVist  heeredem  kabmero  de  muikn 
desponsata,  K.  p.  J15. 

bxTACMiARK,  Dittackuire,  By  a  writ  of  Detachment  to  tetse 
or  take  into  custody  goods  or  persons, — Nee  nos  nee  hareia 
nostri  pradicium  Radulphum  vel  heeredes  suos  diliackiemus  vil  ^ 
seisirijaciemus,  K.  p.  203. 

Dkvisa.  The  borders  or  limits  of  division  between  lands«  pa* 
riahes,  or  counties,— ^ic  usgue  Heibenebnm  inter  AkemomtrsU  i»^ 
deviaas  com.  Oxon*  et  Buck.  K^  p.  324*  Hence  the  Devises  or 
Devices,  a  town  in  Wiltshire,  situate  on  the  confines  of  the  Wert 
Saxon  and  Mercian  kingdoms. 
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Dbvota  Deo.  A  woman  in  her  widowhood,  or  latter  part  of 
her  Jife,  took  a  religions  habit,  and  was  called  a  Vowess  or  De- 
votee.—*So  £dtth  widow  of  Robert  de  Oilly,  jun.  in  old  age  grew 
penitent,  and  became  Memorabiiis  matrona  Deo  devoia,  K.  p.  95. 

Dbporciare,  Strictly  and  properly  to  turn  out  by  violence,  or 
to  keep  possession  of  lands  in  open  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
heir  or  lawful  owner.  £at  it  often  signified  no  more  than  to  fence 
off  a  sait  or  action,  or  to  defend  tlie  right  and  property  of  posses** 
sion.  And  therefore  in  assises  or  trials,  the  claimer  or  plaintiff 
was  called  Querens,  and  the  possessor  or  defendant  was  Deforcians» 
— Jnier  Johannemjilium  NigelU  ifuereniem,  ei  Sampsonem  de  Min* 
grave  ei  Mariam  uxor  em  ejus  deforcianies,  K.  p.  291.  Idem 
K.  p.  291^321. 

Dbforciatio.  a  distraint  or  seizure  of  goods  for  satisfaction 
of  a  lawful  debt^ — Nos  et  heeredes  nosiros  disiringere  possini  per 
bona  mobilia  ei  immobiiia  ei  hominum  nosirmrum,  ei  deforciaiionem 
ienere  quousque  plenariefuerii  salisfactum,  K.  p.  293. 

DissBisiHB.  lo  disseise,  eject,  or  tnrn  out  of  possession. 
Rex  Hicknfdus  I.  disseinvii  Gerardum  de  CamvUia  de  casieUo  ei 
vkecomiiaiu  lAncolniensi,  K.  p.  152. 

DisTRiNOERB.  To  distraiu  and  keep  the  disiriciiones,  distresses, 
or  dbtraints,  till  payment  and  full  satisfaction, — Possini  uos  ei  suc» 
cessores  nosiros  ei  pnedicias  omnes  ierras-^distringeread  ioluilenem 
memoraiam,  ei  dislnciiones  reiinere  quousque^plenariejueriisaiis^ 
JaciUMy  K.  p.  344. 

DoMBSDAT-BooK.  Wheo  King  Alfred  divided  his  kingdom 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  he  had  an  inquisition  taken 
of  the  several  districts,  and  digested  into  a  register  called  Dom-boc, 
>•  e.  the  judicial  or  judgement  book,  reposited  in  the  church  6[ 
Winchester,  and  thence  entitled  Codex  Winioniensis,  to  which 
King  Edw.  sen.  seems  to  refer  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Laws. 
The  general  survey  taken  by  King  Will.  Conq.  was  after  the  pre- 
cedent of  King  Alfred,  and  seems  but  a  corruption  of,  or  rather  an 
addition  to,  the  same  name,  Domboc  into  Domesday-book.  And 
therefore  a  trifling  derivation  to  Hnpute  the  name  to  Domus  Dei,  as 
if  so  called  from  the  church  wherein  it  was  first  reposited.  Nor  ig 
it  any  wiser  conjecture  to  ascribe  it  to  Doomsday  or  the  final  day 
of  judgement.  When  the  appellation  does  really  imply  no  more 
than  the  Doom-book,  or  register  from  which  sentence  and  judge- 
nient  might  be  given  in  the  tenure  of  estates ;  whence  by  Latin 
writers  commonly  called  Liber  Judidalis,  Nor  may  it  be  impro» 
per  to  observe  (because  no  notice  has  been  yet  taken  of  so  small 
s  matter)  that  the  addition  ofdey  or  day^  (Dome-boc,  Domesday^ 
book)  does  not  augcneut  the  sense  of  the  word,  but  only  doubles 
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tond  confirms  it.  For  the  word  day  or  day  in  tkat  compoiitiod 
does  not  really  signifie  the  measure  of  time,  bat  the  administniioa 
of  justice.  For  as  Dr.  Hammond  well  observes  in  liis  Annotatkm 
on  Heb.  10,  25.  The  word  day  in  all  idioms  does  stgni^e  judge- 
ment. So  1  G^r.  3,  13.  Av^pwieiys  "ifiepa  is  humane  judgement, 
fro.  And  evep  now  in  the  North  a  Deies-man  or  Days-man,  isao 
arbitrator,  an  umpire,  or  judge.  So  as  Doomsday-book  is  no  Doore 
than  the  book  of  judicial  verdict^  or  decretory  seatence,  or  doom- 
ing of  judgement*  K.p.63. 

DoMi  N  A.  A  title  given  to  those  women  who  in  their  own  ri^bt 
of  inheritance  held  a  barony.  So  Maud  the  daughter  of  Robert 
de  Oily,  sen.,  who  inherited  the  honour  of  Walingford,  was  tbeie- 
fore  stiled  MatiUiis  domina  de  IFalingfard,  K.  p.  78. 

Dominium.  Right  or  legal  power. — In  sylva  dUii  maaertt  she 
dominu  de  Pidiniona,  aut  infra  preecincium  ejusdem  non  kaiat 
mlUjui  exiranei  dominium  aliquo  tnodo  in  parte  vel  in  tolose  nlro- 
mittere,  K.  p.  498. 

Dos.  It  properly  signified  the  portion  brought  by  the  wife  to 
the  husband,  and  not  the  dowry  settled  by  the  husband  00  tlie 
wife.  Yet  it  was  sometime  taken  in  this  latter  sense,  for  the 
jointure  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  widow  after  the  husband  s  decease. 
And  if  an  equal  provision  bad  not  been  made  before  the  hosbaud'i 
deerh,  his  relict  might  sue  the  heirs  at  law  de  raiumabili  date,  ^ 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  estate  to  be  assigned  for  her  mainteoaoce- 
So  Eustace  the  relict  of  Thomas  de  Verdon  taking  for  a  second 
husband  Richard  de  Camvill,  she  claimed  her  reasonable  dowzy  ^ 
Nicholas  de  Verdon,  her  husband's  heir,  which  occ:asioned  a  legal 
£ne,  inter  Bichardum  de  Camvill  ei  Eustadam  uxorem  (jus  ptten- 
tes,  et  Nickolaum  de  Verdon  tenentem  de  rationabili  dote  ipsias  E»- 
stacuB,  (fuarn  ipsa  clamat  versus  eundem  Nicholaum  de  omnilms  U- 
nementis  t/u^Juerint  Thomee  de  Verdon  quondam  viri  suif  K.  p.  l6^* 
Vid,  DuARiuM. 

Da  aw-Gbrb.  Any  furniture  of  cart-horses  for  drawing  a  wag- 
gon or  other  carriage  :  from  Draw  and  Sax.  jeappe,  in  oar  £ng. 
Geer,  any  preparatory  utensils  or  instruments,  and  especially  doatbs 
and  bodily  habit,  whence  jeapkm  or  jerkin,  a  short  dimioutive 
coat.  From  jeappian,  to  provide  or  to  cloatb.  This  the  modem 
Latin  writers  turned  into  Gerada,  which  Du  Fresne  rightly  ioier- 
perets,  utensiHa  aut  quemvis  apparatum,  but  seems  with  souse 
violence  to  derive  it  from  the  German  Ghe^eed,  when  it  bean 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  Sax.  ^eajijte,  old  Eng.  Geere, » 
in  the  obsolete  proverb,  Ne  gold  ne  geere,  i .  e.  neither  rooney  oor 
goods.  In  no  geere,  t.  e.  not  ready,  unprovided :  whence  tbe  old 
word  GeerefuU  or  Gierefull,  well  habited  or  well  fitted  with  aro^ 
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M  io  Cbaacer,  Troilus,  1.4,  f.  167.  **  To  prevo  in  that  thy  gierfull 
violence."  Hence  the  Sax.  6eapT>,  Engi  Yard,  properly  Guard  or 
Garden,  or  as  now  in  Lincohishire  Garth,  a  place  wefl  fenced  and 
cultivated.  Thence  Gy/iban  and  ;yp^l»  to  girt,  a  girdle,  a  garter. 
In  the  North  to  Garre,  u  e.  to  make  a  garment  or  do  any  other 
work.  Sax.  Geapn,  Eng.  Yarn,  still  in  the  North  called  Garn,  or 
wool  workt  into  a  thread,  Geapnian,  Eng.  to  Earn,  or  obtain  by 
labour.  The  old  word  Garth  is  owing  to  the  same  original,  and 
signified  any  work  or  device,  to  take  or  to  catch  game.  As  the 
Fish-garths  in  slat.  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  18,  were  nets  and  unlaw- 
ful engines  for  catching  fish,  used  by  the  Garth -men  or  poachers, 
mentioned  stat.  I,  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  9,  et  an.  17,  cap.  I9.  Th6 
sound  and  the  sense  of  the  Sax.  Geappe  and  ^eappian  are  more 
nearly  preserved  in  the  present  English  Head-geer,  i.  e.  head- 
cloaths;  Hor$e»ge€r,  t.  e.  harness ;  Gearish  and  Garish,  t.  e.  spruce 
and  fine.  And  in  the  North  to  geer  or  to  gear,  is  to  dress  $  whence 
prov.  Snogly  geared,  t.  e.  neatly  dress*d.  As  in  the  South,  we  say 
such  a  person  is  in  his  geers,  or  out  of  his  geers. — Pro  faciura  dt 
draw'gere  per  Walterum  Carpenter  de  Langeton  iii  d,  K.  p.  549. 

DuARiUM,  Doarium,  Dotarium.  The  Dowry  of  a  wife  settled 
on  her  in  marriage  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decease.  The 
English  Dowrie  is  by  Fr.  Junius  rightly  referred  to  the  old  Eng. 
to  Dowe,  f.«.  to  give,  as  Chaucer,  "  To  whom  for  evermore  mine 
hart  I  dowe,*'  whence  a  Dose  or  Dows,or  portion  of  any  thing  given 
to  eat  or  drink,  is  as  near  the  old  Eng.  as  the  primitive  Greek. 
The  same  Junius  does  conjecture  that  our  English  Widow  is  hence 
owing  to  the  Sax.  Peb  and  bujie,  as  if  a  woman  wedded  to  or  by 
covenant  assured  of  such  a  cercain  dowry.  To  which  sense  the 
word  Dovpager  does  well  agree.  The  wife  with  consent  of  her  hus- 
band could  assign  a  part  of  her  dowry  to  religious  uses. — Ego 
Editha  Roberto  de  OiU  conjugaii  copula  juncta  consOio  et  voluntate 
ejusdem  Roberti  mariti  met  de  duario  meo  d^  fVeston  dedi  in  perpe* 
tuant  tleemosinam,  ^c.  K.  p.  94. 

Dyt£.n:um,  Dictenum,  A  Dittany,  Ditty,  or  Song.  Vi:nire  cum 
toto  ac  pieno  dyteno,  to  sing  harvest  home.  Homines  de  Hedyng- 
don  ad  curiam  domini  singulis  annis  inter  festum  S,  Michaelis  et 
S.  Martini  venient  cum  toto  ac  pleno  dyteno  sicut  hactenus  consue* 
vtrunt,  K.  p.  320. 

£. 

Elebmosina.  Sax.  iElmeff ,  Eng.  Alms;  EUemosinaria,  Fr. 
Aumontrie,  Eng.  Aumerie,  Auiubry,  Ambry,  which  in  the  North 
they  now  use  for  a  pantry  orcup-boani,  Welsh  Almari,     Eleemo- 
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finarius.  Almoner,  Eieemosina  pura  ei  pfrpetua,  ei  &ten.  Pore 
and  perpetual  Prank- Alrooigne.  Lands  so  given  to  rrligioai  uies 
were  discharged  from  ail  taxes  anr!  oth«r  secular  burdens, —Qiia- 
liler  extincla  sunt  feoda  domini  aikaiis  qu^e  ah  ifuo  peiiia  nait— 
prq/'ert  chmtam  Roherii  de  Oileio,  el  coftfirmaiionem  regis  qmd 
kabet^in  pyram  ei  perpeiuam  etetmiosinam,  K.  p.  305. 

Emend 4TIO  domorum  et  sepUtm.  The  repair  of  bouses  and 
mending  of  hedges.  To  religious  bouses  a  privilege  was  often 
granted  to  receive  as  mach  wood  as  was  needful  for  these  purposes. 
So  the  abby  of  Missenden  in  right  of  their  hermitage  at  MusewtU 
had  a  grant  from  Joan  de  Pidington, — de  boxat  <fUOd  opusfuef'U  ad 
emendationem  domoirum  ei  sepium  suarum,  K.  p  76 

Em  END  ATI  o  Paniit  ei  CerwuB.  Hie  assise  of  bread  and  heer, 
or  the  power  of  su|)ervising  and  correcting  sucb  weights  aod  rnea- 
iures,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  king  to  lords  of  mannors,  wbicii 
power  gave  occasioti  to  the  present  office  of  Ale-taster»  appointed 
in  every  court-leet,  and  swotn  to  look  to  the  assise  of  brad,  and 
ale  or  beer,  within  the  prrcincts  of  that  lordship, — Ad  nos  spedai 
emendaiio  panni  pani^  ei  lervisuc,  ei  guicquid  regis  est  excepio  nsr- 
dredo  ei  lairocinio  prubuii^,  K.  p   I96. 

Episcopalb  ontis^  Episcopalia.  Synodal**,  Pentecostals,  and  other 
taxes  and  contributions  from  the  clergy  to  the  diocesan  bisbtf. 
Which  burden  was  remitted  by  special  privilege  to  some  churches, 
and  especially  to  those  free  chappeh  that  weie  built  upon  thekingf 
demesne.  So  30  Hen.  II.  Capeiitede  Egieshom  ei  de  Ckernntn 
Bi  de  Ardifiion.  SimUUer  eiiom  ecc/esiof  de  SiocUes  ei  de  Cherlt- 
biri  ab  omni  onere  episcopa/i  libenje  suni,  K.  p.  140. 

Ermbs.  The  looMe  scattered  ears  of  corn  that  are  left  on  the 
ground  after  the  binding  or  cocking  of  it.  —  Qmducio  ad  prefpe^ 
randum  usque  ad  rareciam  xxix.  seliones—ordei  cum  les  ernes  vis. 
viVudtn.  K.  p.  576,  From  the  old  Teuton,  y.'^r.  an  ear  of  corn; 
Emde,  harvest ;  Emden,  to  cut  or  ncow  corn.  HeiK:e  to  Em  ii 
in  some  places  the  same  as  to  Glean,  or  what  in  Kent  we  call  10 
Lease.  Hence  Ersh  in  Sussex  is  the  stubble  after  the  com  is  cut. 
what  in  Kent  we  call  tbe  Gratten,  in  the  North  Eddish,  from  ihe 
Sax.  6bi)c,  roughings  and  aftermaths.  The  Ersh  in  Sussex  is  io 
Surry  the  £sh,  as  a  wheat >Esh,  a  barley-Esh,  &c. 

EscABTOB  Regis.  The  king's  eschaetor,  who  took  into  custody 
and  accounted  for  all  escheats  to  the  crown,  as  forfeitures,  Mp^ 
wards,  3cc.  Of  which  officers  there  was  one  commissioued  in 
every  county  to  execute  ihe  offire  for  one  year,  and  to  ceriitiehii 
receipts  into  tbe  Exchequer.  Thomas  Aiounsel  escoei&r  regis  is 
fom.  Buck,  campuiai  regi  xxxvi.  de  manerio  de  Luleganshtlet 
K.  p.  246.    This  officer  received  all  heriots  doe  to  the  king,  tad 
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Altered  upon  all  vacant  sees  and  abbies  held' in  barony,  and  ac- 
counted for  the  intermediate  profits  which  arose  before  the  resti- 
tution of  the  temporalities,  K.  p.  330. 

£sFi  cuRNANTiA.  The  office  of  Sfngurnel  or  sealer  of  the  ktng^s 
writs.  Spigumellus,  which  word  Spelman  and  Du  Fresne  recite 
wirhout  interpreting.  It  seems  detorted  from  the  Sax.  Spappan, 
to  shut  up,  to  seal,  or  to  secure  :  whence  the  Spar  of  any  mineral, 
u  e,  the  outward  coat  that  involves  or  shuts  up  the  oar.  The  Spar 
of  a  door,  t.  e,  the  bolt.  To  Spar  a  door  in  the  North  is  to  shut 
the  door.  Spars  and  Sparables  are  nails  to  enclose  and  shut  up, 
&c.  The  monks  of  Rochester  were  to  allow  a  set  quantity  of  pro- 
visions to  the  king's  Spigurneb  at  their  coming  to  that  city. — Pro 
ista  auiem  provisione  ei  cohcessume  debent  prior  et  convenius  Rnffien* 
sis  ubicunque  dominus  rex  Jumt  qmeli  esse  pro  cera  ad  sigillum, 
Spelman,  in  voce  Spigumellus.  Oliver  de  Standfbrd  in  27  £dw.  I. 
held  lands  in  Netlebed,  com.  Oxon.  per  serfeaniiam  espicumaniine 
in  cancellaria  domim  regis,  K.  p  292. 

£ssoiN.  Fr.  Essoigne,  Lat.  Essontum,  Exonium,  From  the 
old  Lat.  Sunnis,  an  impediment,  let,  or  hindrance.  When  a  per- 
son was  cited  to  appear  and  answer  in  any  court,  upon  any  just 
cause  or  reason  of  absenting,  he  was  allowed  to  allec^e  his  Essoin 
or  excuse,  and  if  the  pretence  were  just  and  well  approved  by  the 
court,  he  had  his  Essoin  or  respite  of  longer  time.  Essonium  de 
mah  lecti  was  in  case  of  sickness  of  the  party  summoned,  which 
sickness  was  to  be  attested  in  open  court  four  days  successively, 
when  the  judges  might  appoint  four  knights  to  attend  the  sick  per- 
son, and  see  him  depute  a  proctor  or  attorney  to  appear  for  him. 
But  this  excuse  was  not  allowed  to  the  proctors  or  attorn ies  them* 
selves,  because  one  deputy  could  not  depute  another,  K.  p.  108. 
Essoin  was  granted  on  a  non-suit,  and  the  parties  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  non- suited  to  gain  this  respite.  Predictus  Johannes 
Jedl  se  esse  non  versus  pr«edicium  priorem  de  prcedicio  placiio,  et 
habuii  diem  per  essonium  suum^  ad  hunc  diem,  K-  p.  414.-^£<  pr<9- 
dicius  Johannes  tunc  ftcit  se  essoniari  de  serviiio  domini  regis  et 
habuit  inde  diem  per  essonium  suum  hie  usque  a  die  Paschatis  in 
%y.dies,  K.  p.  471. 

£sT£EGBORi>s.  fiastcm-boards  or  deal-boards  brought  from  the 
eastern  parts  for  wa'mscote  and  other  uses.— £/  in  sex  esiregbords, 
vi%.  waynscots  empiis  apud  Sieresbrugge  11.  sol,  lu.den.  K.  p.  575.. 

£vBNYNGs.  The  delivery  at  even  or  night  of  a  certain  portion 
of  grass  or  corn  to  a  custumary  tenant,  who  performs  his  wonted 
service  of  mowing  or  reaping  for  his  lord»  and  at  the  end  of  his 
day*s  work  receives  such  a  quantity  of  the  grass  or  com  to  carry 
home  with  htm  as  a .  gratuity  or  encouragement  of  his  bounden 
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service.     So  in  the  mannor  of  Boroetter, — vhrgaia  iena  inlegra 
ffusdem  ienurof  hatebii  literam  ad  vesperas  qym  vacatur  Etenyngi 
iantam  sicui  falcaior  potest  per  falcem  leattre  et  domum  portoreper 
fp$amf  K.  p.  401.     This  gave  occasion  fo  (be  prenent  comipt  aod 
tlianieful  praciise  of  day-labourers  in  feiling  and  faggoting  of  wood, 
who  at  every  evening  carry  borne  with  ihena  a  burden  o(  wood,  ai 
great  at  they  are  able  to  bear,  (hough  it  be  no  part  of  their  wages 
or  covenanted  hire.     Now  servile  (enures  and  custumary  services 
are  extinct*  this  practise  of  labourers  carrying  hotne  a  load  or 
bundle  is  no  better  than  pure  theft,  and  ought  in  all  honour  aod 
justice  to  be  punisht  and  reformed. 

£x  ACTIO  sert/laris.  Any  sort  of  tax  or  imposition  paid  by  feu- 
datory and  8f  rvile  tenants,  from  all  which  the  freeholders  within 
the  honor  of  Walitigford  were  exempted  by  special  privilege,— 
Ut  ^uieti  sint  ah  omni  cantuetufline  et  exactiane  secviari,  K.  p-  1 M* 
ExcoMMUNiCATUM  lopias.  oT  a  writ  tie  ertommunicotocapuBtb. 
A  precept  directed  to  the  bberiff  from  the  court  of  Chancery  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  person  who  has  stood  obstinately  e^  aimmonicate 
for  fourty  days.-^  Robert  de  Pidington  and  others  impriwned  for 
such  contempt  of  rcclesiastical  authority,  were  at  the  request  of 
the  arch-bishop  of  Cao(erbury  released  to  prosecute  tbeir  appeal  to 
Rome,  K.  p.  352. 

KxEBciTUs  bestiamm,    A  herd  or  drove  of  deer  or  other  forest 
game. — JUe  locus  est  magis  et  maximus  exercUus  bestiamm  to/iv 
forestWf  K.  p.  249. 

Ex  HI  Bin  o.  An  allowance  for  meat  and  drink  >  such  as  the  re- 
ligious appropriators  made  to  the  poor  depending  vicar.  So  in  all 
chu'chcs  appropriated  to  the  abby  of  Oseney,  Ftcarius  habetit 
stifficUnlem  txhibitionem  stent  catianici  tfuoad  victuaiia  inmensdcc' 
nonicorum  uti  canonici  moram  Jaciunt,  K.  p  304. 

ExpLiciA,  Expletia,  ExpUta.  The  rents  or  intermediate  pro- 
fits of  an  estate  in  trust.-— Capfeit</o  ittde  expikia  ad  valtntiam 
quinque  solidontm  et  ampiuu^  K.  p.  414. 

ExTBNTA.  The  survey  aod  valuation  of  an  estate  made  opon 
inquisition  or  the  oaths  of  a  jury,  impanelled  by  the  sheriff  by 
vertue  of  the  king  s  precept.—  Extenta  terrarum  et  ttmementon^ 
i/uce  fuerunt  domini  Johannis  Jtlii  Nfgeili  defuncti  in  vWa  de  Bor- 
ttall,  com.  fiocks.  Jacta  ibidem ^  K.  p  314.  Extenta  munerii  de 
ylmbroiden  per  duodedm juratores ,  an.  28  Edw.  I.  K   p  681. 

Extra  CTA  CvriuB.  The  profits  of  holding  a  court  arising  ^ 
the  custumary  dues,  fees,  and  an^ercements, — Cmnputant  de  trihtu 
denariis  receptis  de  extractis  unius  curue  ttntce  opud  Burceitefi 
K.  p.  572. 

£yt£.    A  low  wet  place  or  little  island^  called  io  sooie  oia 
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writings  an  ^ghi^  which  Skinner  would  have  to  be  a  contraction 
of  Islet,  i.  e.  a  small  isbnd.  But  the  word  bears  more  immediate 
relation  to  the  Sax.  8age,  Lat  Eia,  an  island,  which  in  termi* 
naiioDs  is  Ey,  the  present  Islandick  appellative  for  an  island ; 
which  syllable  ends  the  name  of  very  many  of  our  little  islands,  as 
Eky,  Shepey,  Pevensey»  Ramsey,  &c.  Hence  an  £ylet>  and 
£>]et-  or  I  let  hi^le.  The  French  in  Da  Fresne*s  opinion  have 
hence  borrowed  their  Eau,  water,  and  possibly  the  Irish  AU,  a 
pbce.  >-Z)tfav  piacias  praii  qunejaceni  prope  Ihamisiam  qu<e  vocan- 
tur  PoriersEiifie,  K.  p.  2(>6.  So  the  low  mershy  tract  that  lies  by 
the  river  in  Blackthorn,  within  the  parish  of  Ambrosden^  is  now 
called  Blackthorn- Eyte. 

P. 

Falcarb  praia.  To  cut  or  mow  down  grass  in  meadows 
hayned  or  laid  in  for  hay  :  a  cnstumary  service  done  for  the  lord 
by  his  inferiour  tenants. — Homines  de  Hedingdon  per  duos  dies  prata 
do  mini  folcabuni,  iertio  vero  die  her  bam  ibi  Jalcatam  verient, 
K.  p.  320.  Faicaiura  una  was  the  service  of  one  time  mowing 
or  cutting  grass  in  the  demesne  meadows  of  the  lord.  Tenet  t« 
bondogiot  et  debet  unam  falcaturam  per  dimSum  diem,  ib.  FaU 
cata  was  the  grass  fresh  mowed  and  laid  in  swathes. — Ipse  Rober'* 
tus  et  omnes  alii  custumarii  domirus  iiberam  Jalcatam  in  prato  vocato 
Gilberdesham  sine  prandio  debent  tornare,  et  inde  Joenum  leuare,  et 
muUiones  inde  facere,  K.  p.  401.  Tbe  custumary  mower  had  the 
liberty  of  carrying  away  with  him  at  night  a  bundle  of  hay,  as 
much  as  he  could  take  up  and  carry  o^F  with  his  sithe.  In  manerio 
de  Pedinton-^qmhbet  faUator  habebit  ad  vesperam  singulis  diebus 
quomdiu  falcabit  fasciculum  fueni  quantum  potest  caper e  sursum 
cumfalce  sua  sine  auxilio  aliorum,  K.  p.  496.  This  liberty  was 
legal,  when  custom  or  compact  settled  it  on  servile  tenants  j  but 
in  our  present  labourers  who  have  their  full  days  wages,  for  them 
to  carry  home  wood  .or  any  other  materials  whereon  they  work^ 
is  DO  better  than  an  open  theft,  which  is  certainly  a  sin  for  the 
hireling  to  commit,  and  as  certainly  a  shame  for  the  master  to  con- 
nive at. 

Falmotum,  Falchesmota,  Folkesmote,  Folkmote.  From  Sax. 
Folc,  people,  and  More  or  gemote^  a  convention  or  assembly. 
So  as  the  Folkmot  was  a  popular  convention  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  or  town  called  a  Burgmote,  or  of  all  the  free  tenants 
within  a  county  called  the  Schiremote.  Which  solemn  assembly 
in  boroughs  or  towns  upon  extraordinary  occasions^  was  to  be  con* 
vened  by  sound  of  bell  called  the  MotbelL    In  tbe  county  Folk- 
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niote«  all  knights  and  free  tenants  did  tbeir  fealtj  to  tbe  kiogi  and 
elected  the  annual  sheriiFon  Octoh.  1,  till  this   populat  ekctioo 
was  devolved  to  the  king's  nomination,  an.  1315,  9  Edw.  II.  sftcr 
which  tbe  city  Folknoote  was  swallowed  up  in  the  common  conocil, 
and  the  county  Folkmote  in  the  sheriff's  turn  and  assises.    Tbe 
word  Fhikmote  was  sometimes  of  a  less  extent,  and  applied  to  any 
populous  meeting,  as  of  all  tenants  to  the  court  leet  or  baroD  of 
their  lord    So  to  a  charter  of  Wido  de  Meriion  about  10  Hen.  11. 
Teiies  donationis  sunt  F^ieo  sdcerdos  de  Meriton,  iMt^eUus  de  Hw' 
spaih,  et  toium  faimoium  meorum  hominum  et  suantwh  K.  p.  120. 
Some  remains  of  the  word  Ifole  and  Gemote  are  in  tbe  Moot* 
bouse  or  council  chamber  in  some  towns.    Moot-hall,  Moot-csK, 
Mooting,  &c. 

FAWirATio.  Tbe  Fawning  of  does,  or  casting  tbeir  yoang 
Fawns.  From  the  Fr.  Faen,  a  little  kid,  which  Menagius  deduces 
from  tbe  Gall.  Fan,  a  child.  Whence  Pierce  Ploughman,  f.37, 
uses  the  word  Fauntekjns  for  little  children. — '*  And  confinnyn 
Fauntekyns."  And  to  this  seems  owing  tbe  western  term  to  Fang 
for  a  child,  t.  e.  to  be  god-fatber  or  god- mother  to  that  child :  or 
in  Somersetshire  by  the  usual  melting  of  F  into  V,  to  Vang,  as  He 
Vanged  to  me  at  the  Vont.  To  the  same  original  we  may  asoibc 
tbe  word  Fangles  or  Vangle$,  properly  tbe  bmbles  or  play  tbtiisi 
of  children  that  are  proud  to  be  new  Fangled.  From  the  Fr.  /art 
Du  Fresne  deduces  tbe  flesh  Faoneson,  venison,  which  in  the 
Forest  Charter  of  Rich.  I.  is  called  Foinesvn.  Tempus  vel  wflisii 
fannatiofiis,  was  the  Fawning  or  the  fence  month,  ftfieeo  ^Bp 
before  Midsummer  and  fifteen  after :  when  great  care  was  taken 
that  no  disturbance  should  be  given  to  the  does  or  to  their  youog. 
— Accedereni  ad  malefaciendum  tarn  tempore  fannationis  quum  aw 
tempore,  K.  p.  %4g.^Tenentes  de  Brehuil,  Borstal!,  et  OkUinfri 
Jorestam  prtpdicti  manerii  habent  communem  pasturam  omnixm 
averiorum — omnibus  temporibus  eis  placenlihus,  preeier  t  um  caprts 
bidentibus,  et  porcis  wtatis  unius  anni  in  mense  Jannationis,  vide" 
Ucet  qutndecim  antefestum  Natwitatis  S.JohannisBaptistee  et  fii*' 
deem  post,  K.  p.  502. 

Fblonu,  Feknum  bona.  Felons'  goods  due  to  the  king,  ^ 
by  him  granted  to  the  lords  of  mannors,  &c. — Cum  **"*'°£^ 
gardiniSfiJBdificns,feloniis,eschaetis,icc.  K  p.  412.  Thelcsroed 
Spelman  deduces  the  word  Felon  from  Sax.Faelen  and  Felen,  Teu- 
ton. Faelen,  to  Fail  or  offend.  Or  otherwise  from  Sa^  Feb  or 
jreah.  Fee  or  estate,  and  German  Lon,  value  or  price :  as  if  FcJoof 
were  the  trespass  of  a  vassal  against  his  lord,  to  be  punisbed  by  tbe 
loss  of  bis  fee,  or  tbe  mulct  of  bis  whole  estate.  For  aH  those  of- 
fetices  which  now  come  under  tbe  name  of  Fdooy,  had  peconisiT 
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mulcts  or  weres  and  weregilds  imposed  on  the  committers,  till 
King  Henry  I.  an  1108,  inflicted  death  on  thieves,  and  several 
statutes  have  since  declared  what  crimes  shall  fall  under  the  name 
and  penalties  of  Felony.  Hence  the  old  Feilown  and  Fell  cruel. 
Felo  de  se,  a  self  murderer.  To  Feal  in  the  North  is  to  hide  any 
thing  surreptitiously  gotten  :  as  in  the  prov.  He  that  feals  can  find. 
Our  word  Fellow  seems  to  have  had  the  worst  sense  of  an  asso- 
ciate in  felony,  which  sense  is  still  preserved  in  the  proverb,  Ask 
your  fellow  whither  you  be  a  thief. 

FkoouM,  Feudum.  Any  Fee,  benefit,  or  profit.  Sax.  Feo,  fett, 
peoh,  stipend,  gratituitie^,  and  other  perquisites  of  any  place  or 
office. — Johannes  Jilius  lifigelli  hahet  in  bosco  domini  regis  housbote 
et  hey  bote  cum  omnibus  feodis  for  estnrio  periinentibus  secundum  assi" 
SttfnJhresiiBt  K.  p.  26^. — Mandamus  quod  Henrico  de  Lacy,  com, 
Linc^Jadatis  habere  feodum  suum  quod  perdpere  debet,  et  anteceS' 
sores  sui  in  com.  Line,  perdpere  consueverunt  ad  Scaccarium, 
K.  p.  289,  Feoda  sometimes  implied  all  the  dues  of  scutage  and 
other  taxes  in  military  service.  Qualiter  exlincta  sunt  feoda  domi* 
fii  abhatis  quce  ab  ipso  petila  sunt  patebit  inferius,  K*  p.  305. 
Feodum  habere,  to  have  or  enjoy  all  the  custumary  rights  and  pro- 
fits of  an  office.  As  John  Fitz- Nigel  forestar  of  fiemwode— • 
debet  habere  feodum  in  bosco  domini  regis  videlicet  attachiamentum 
de  spinis  de  bosco  suo,  K.  p.  209. 

Fbodum  Militis  vel  mUitare.  A  knight's  fee,  which  \>y  vulgar 
computation  contained  480  acres,  as  24  acres  made  a  virgate,  four 
▼irgates  one  hide,  and  five  hides  one  knight*s  fee,  for  which  the 
comnjon  relief  was  one  hundred  shillings.  Yet  no  doubt  the  di- 
mension was  uncertain,  and  differed  with  times  and  places.  In 
3  King  Steph.  at  Ottendon,  com,  Oxon.  five  virgates  made  the 
fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee,  K.  p  93. 

Feodum  Laicum,  A  Lay- Fee,  or  land  held  in  fee  by  a  lay- 
man^ in  opposition  to  the  tenure  of  Frank- Almoigne  in  religious 
houses. — Abbas  de  Egnesham — pro  habenda  recognitione  vtrum 
duee  carucatiB  term — sint  laicum  feodum  Thomce  de  S,  Walerico, 
vel  libera  eleemosina  per  linens  ad  abbatiam  suam,  K.  p.  I68. 

Pbodahy,  Feodatarius,  The  seneschal  or  prime  steward,  who 
received  the  custumary  fees  of  the  lord,  aids«  reliefs,  heriots,  &c. 
An.  24  Hen.  VI.  *'  Robert  Power,  feodary  of  my  lord  the  duke  of 
Bokyngham,  hath  reseyved  of  Edmund  Rede  esquire  xxvi.  for  a 
relyf,  and  v«.  for  a  tenable  eyde  to  the  marriage  of  the  heldyst 
daughter  of  my  seyd  lord  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in 
Adyngrave,"  K.  p.  655. 

Fboffambntum.  a  Feoffinent,  or  title  by  which  a  person  it 
possest  of  an  estate  in  fee  to  himself  and  his  heirs.    De  antiquo 
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stu  veferifeoffamenio  was  the  tenure  of  lands  held  from  the  crovo 
before  the  reign  of  Hen.  II.  and  those  lands  in  which  the  ownen 
were  afterwards  enfeoffed,  were  called  De  novo  feoffamento.  So 
Bjchard  de  Camvil  in  1 1  Hen.  II.  held  the  mannor  of  Middleton 
as  one  knight's  fee,  De  antiquo  feoffamento^  K.  p  121.  An.  13, 
Hen.  II  Henry  de  Oily  held  thirty- two  knight  s  fees  and  a  half  of 
the  old  feotTineot,  and  the  twentieth  part  of  a  fee  of  the  new 
feoffment,  K.  p.  125. 

Fboffarb  aliqvem  in  ierrh.  To  enfeoff  a  person  or  persons  in 
an  estate, as  feofleesin  trust,  for  a  legal  method  of  iasuring  or  con* 
veying  the  said  estate  to  such  persons  or  uses. — Efiwuardus  Rex^^c 
Licentiam  dedimus  Johanni  JUio  Nigelii  quod  de  us  qtuB  de  nobis 
tenet  in  capite  feqffare  possit  Robertum  de  Harwedon,  et  ipd  Rsh 
lerto  ut  dare  possit  et  concedere,  ^c.  K.  p.  338. 

Fbri  A.  Fairs,  Sax.  Fflcjeii]-,  at  first  occasioned  by  the  resort  of 
people  to  the  feast  or  dedication,  and  therefore  in  most  places  the 
fairs  (by  old  custom,  not  by  novel  grant)  are  on  the  same  day  with 
the  wake,  or  the  festival  of  that  saint  to  whom  the  church  was 
dedicated,  K.  p.  6l  I .  And  therefore  kept  often  in  cburch-yards, 
till  by  authority  restrained,  K.  p.  6 13.  From  the  solemn  feasting 
at  wakes  and  fairs,  came  the  word  Fare,  provision,  good  fare :  to 
fare  well :  Farlif  things,  i.  e-  fine  and  curious  things :  Farantsod 
Jarantiy  in  the  North,  specious  and  handsome,  as  prov.  Fair  and 
Farantly,  So  far  and  in  composition  for  a  jolly  festival  humour, 
as  prov.  He  is  in  a  fighting- ^rand,  t*  e.  He  is  flustred  and  in  a 
fighting  humour.  And  children  when  they  are  pert  and  witty 
beyond  their  years  are  said  to  be  Aud-farand.  And  in  our  lan- 
guage those  persons  who  got  a  high  colour  i.y  eating  and  drinkiog, 
were  said  to  have  a  red  fare,  as  we  say  a  red  £ice. 

FicTio.  Old  Eng.  Feintise,  fraud  or  deceit :  whence  feignt, 
faint,  L  e.  false  and  deluding,  as  in  old  law  terms  a  Faint  action^  a 
Faint  pleading,  &c.  Absque fictione,  without  falshood  or  knavery* 
— Qtti  Caracas  habuerunt  arabunt  terram  domini  in  dicto  manerio 
eodim  modo  et  in  tantum  quo  terram  propriam  absque Jictione  or  art 
deberent,  K.  p,  3^0. 

Firm  A.  A  Farm  or  land  and  tenements  hired  at  a  certain  rent. 
From  Sax.  Feojim,  meat  or  entertainment ;  Feopman,  to  feast  or 
entertain.  Whence  Lat,  Fir  ma,  for  the  reception  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  king,  or  any  other  lord  and  his  retinue  :  as  frequently 
in  Doomsday  book,  a  condition  of  tenure  was  profirma  per  unvm 
diem,  or  profirma  unius  noctis.  Whence  flrma  signified  the  rent 
and  profits  of  an  estate,  because  in  the  Saxon  and  part  of  the 
Norman  times,  the  rent  of  lands  was  paid  in  provisions,  especially 
to  the  king,  till  Hen.  II.  for  better  conveniency  altered  the  custoin 
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into  an  equivalent  of  kndny,  which  pecuniary  rent  was  still  called 
J^ma  Regis,  So  Henry  de  £s8ex  sheritf  of  Bucks.  4  Hen.  II. 
enrnputavU  de  1x5.  de  Jirma  regis  in  Brehul^  K.  p.  114.  SimoQ 
Fits- Peter  sheriff  of  Bucks.  5  Hen.  il.  accounted  for  Hi/,  zii.  iic/, 
de  veieri  Jirma  in  Bfuhella,  K.  p  115.  From  the  Sax.  Feopm 
Fr.  Junius  does  thus  ingeniously  and  evidently  derive  the  diet  of 
sodden  wheat  called  Furmeiie  and  Frometiej — Valgus  Anghrum 
nusquam  {t/uod  sciam)  frumentie  {(fuasi  a  frumenlo)  sed  receptis'* 
sima  ttbique  consueiudine  frometie  dicai,  plane  staluendum  videtar 
dbum  hunc  propria  voce  primitus  jeopmetie  dictum  a  jeopoae  quod 
prima  sua  acceptatione  olim  denotahat  edulia  omnia  ad  victum  ne- 
cessdHa :  jeopman  est  vicium  prcebere.  Ab  hoc  igiiur  jreopme 
veteribus  peopmerie  dictus  videtur  cibus  quern  pneaaa  rusiica  fa^ 
€illime  uberrimeque  suppediiabani  ad  kosfnies  prandio  coenave  exci* 
piendos.  And  possibly  to  this  original  is  owing  the  French  Frth 
mage,  cheese  ;  and  the  Irifih  Flummerie,  made  of  oatmeal. 

Ad  Firmam  dare.  To  Firm-let,  or  to  let  out  for  a  reserved  rent* 
Gilbert  Basset  concludes  his  foundation  charter  10  the  priory  of 
Borcester — Prtedicti  canonici  supradictas  ecclesias  vel  possessiones 
turn  debent  dare  vel  pro  alia  ecclesia  vel  aliis  possessionibus  comma* 
tare,  neque  adjirmam  dare,  K.  p.  135.  Ad  firmam  perpetuam 
credere,  to  let  by  copy-hold  of  inheritance  at  a  stated  quit  rent  and 
other  reserves, — Abbas  et  conventus  Glocesler,  crediderini  ad  per* 
peiuam  firmam  omnes  dedmationes,  Vc.  K.  p.  223.  Idem  p.  344, 
34^  Ad  firmam  tentre,  to  hold  a  farm :  so  Robert  Fitz-Simon  of 
Meriton  gives  the  Knights  Templars  ires  acras  terrce  in  manerio 
de  Aleriion,  quas-  acras  Nicholaus  Roc  aliquando  ienuit  de  me  ad 
firmam,  K.  p.  138.  Firmam  reddere,  to  pay  a  covenanted  rent* 
King  John  let  out  his  mannor  of  Brehul  to  Waiter  Borstard,— 
Reddendo  indeannuatim  an tiquamjirmam,  et  de  incremento  ilj. 
pro  omni  serviiio,  K.  p.  I94.  Tenere  pro  hoc  out  ilia  Jirma,  to 
bold  for  this  or  that  rent.  Hugo  de  Plesseys  cohcedit  pro  se  et  Jue* 
redibus  suis,  ouod  omnes  homines  teneant  terras  suas  in  eodem  ma* 
nerio  pro  eadem  Jirma  per  quam  eas  prius  tenere  consueverunt, 
J^.  p.  319.  Affirmatus,  Farmed  out  or  let  for  a  certain  rent,-^ 
Item  de  burgo  affirmato  xxiii /.—/rem  de  hundreto  affirmato  ix/« 
K.  p.  354. 

Firm AR] us.  A  Farmer,  or  he  that  firmed  or  rented  an  estate^ 
the  tenant  or  occupier  of  it. — Nigello  Trovers  tuncjirmario  de  Ere* 
hul,  K.  p.  300.  Si  tamen  hujusmodi  clausuree  in  manibus  tenen* 
tium  seufirmanorum  extiterint,  K.  p.  60p. 

FirMabb.  To  fortifie, — Ucentiam  dedimus  Johanni  de  Handlo 
quod  ipse  mansum  suum  de  Borstall  juxta  Brehull  in  com.  Buck, 
micro  dt  petra  ei  caUeJirmarett  kemeUare  possii,  K.  p.  363. 
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Flb8crb-Axb.  a  cleaver  with  which  batchers  cot  oat  their 
roeai.— £/  m  magna  secure  voeaia  JUsck^axe  xv.  dem.  IL  p.  575. 
Flesh  from  Sax.  FTaefC^  or  more  commonly fhsc,  which  w»  natn 
properly  the  flesh  of  a  living  creature,  aa  of  a  dead  one  whco  the 
skin  was  stri'pt  oC  Whence  to  Flea  or  to  Fleak^  u  e.  to  pdU  off 
the  skin.  A  school  phrase^  to  be  fleakt  ofF,  t.  e.  to  have  the  skia 
fetcht  off  by  whipping.  A  Flake  is  properly  a  piece  of  skin  tare 
ofl^thefleshf  whence  by  metaphor  a  Flake  of  snow.  Flaks  or 
Flags  in  Norfolk  are  the  turfs  which  they  pare  off  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  A  Fleak  in  the  North  is  a  hurdle  made  of  twigs  that 
are  shaved  or  stript  of  their  rind.  Fleaky,  Flagg>',  Flabby,  is  feel- 
ing soft  like  flesh.  A  Fleck  is  properly  a  sore  in  the  flesh  from 
wnenoe  the  skin  is  rubbed  off:  whence  by  metaphor  they  use  in 
Lincolnshire  the  word  Flecked  for  spotted. 

FocALi  A .  Fuel«  fire-wood.  TKie  prior  and  canona  of  Burcester 
allowed  the  vicar, — quaiuor  bigaias  Hgnorum  profocaiitm  de  aioA 
prioris  vocata  Priors-wood,  K.  p.  670, 

FoBiruM  vertere.  To  turn  ffrass  or  hay,  K.  p.  321.  FtanoB 
iomare,  to  turn  grass  or  hay,  K.  p.  401.  Foenum  lewsre,  to  make 
hay,  K.  p.  321.  Foenum  cariare,  to  carry  in  hay,  K.  p.321. 
tbeni  muUitmesfacere,  to  make  bay  into  cocks  or  pouts,  K.  p.  401. 

F0BA6IUM.  Forage  or  fodder  for  horse  or  other  cattle.  Fr. 
Forage,  Fbrrage,  LslU  Fbdrum,  Fbderum,  from  Sax.  Fo%>fie, 
Island.  Foodur,  German  FkUer.  Whence  to  Fodder  cattle,  t.tf, 
to  give  them  food  or  fodder :  and  by  metaphor  to  Fodder  a  rooiD, 
t.  e.  to  throw  things  loose  about  it.  To  keep  a  Fodder  or  Fodder, 
t.  e.  to  fling  or  scatter  about. — The  prior  and  canona  of  St.  Prides* 
wide  gave  to  the  vicar  of  Oakle  duo  quarieria  JrumeuH  pro 
prehenda  equi  sui,  ei  decimam  foeni  de  Lathmede  pro  foragw, 

K.  p.  455. 

FoBBBA,  Jbrrerta.  A  Foreland  or  Foreness,  formeriy  called  a 
Heavod-land,  now  a  Head- land,  or  that  part  in  a  field  whose  etid 
lies  abutting  on  the  side  of  another  land. — fitU  seisiiut  in  manerie 
domini  de  una  forreria  in  jilchester,  K.  p.  4^.  Henoe  our  Fm^ 
row  from  Sax.  Pypian,  to  plough  :  and  possibly  to  this  we  owe^ 
the  old  word  to  Pure,  to  go,  as  prov.  Whither  fiired  yoo  ?  ».  ^ 
Whither  went  you  ?  (or  rather  to  the  Sax.  Fajian.)  And  the 
Fourm  of  a  hare,  and  a  Porm  or  seat. 

FoBBSTARius.  Forcstar,  or  keeper  of  a  forest,  assigned  by  the 
king,  or  eitiployed  by  knights  and  barons,  who  had  lands  and 
woods  within  the  bounds  of  a  forest. — Rex  profci^i  quodomnes 
Uli  qui  boscos  habent  intra  metas  forestee  domvn  regis,  quod  ponani 
iianeos  Jorestarios  in  boscissuis,  K.  p.  174.  Item  preecipii  quod 
sui  JfbrestarH  curam  capiani  super  firestarios  mUkum  ei  ako* 
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rum,  K.  p.  174.  No  sale  or  waste  to  be  made  of  the  woods 
within  the  predncts  of  a  forest  without  the  yiew  or  livery  of  the 
Forester, — Boscui  de  Emicote  et  boscus  de  Pydingion  Juerini  qffo* 
resiaii  post  coronationem  domini  Henrid  regis  protwi  demini  regh 
nunc  ad  tale  dampnum,  quod  nee  ipsi  nee  eorum  antecessores  seu 
pruedecessores  per  tempus  prtBdietum  usque  nunc  nickil  de  bosds 
pnedictis  capere  potuerant,  nisi  per  Hberationem  JbrestarU  et  ejus 
jfbrestariorum  voluntaiem,  K.  p.  370. 

FoaiNsscvs.  Outward  or  on  the  out  side,--' Excepto  uno  selione 
Jbriaseco  ii&us  crofttB  versus  austrum  ad/aciendam  quondam  viam, 
i.  e.  the  outward  ride  or  furrow  for  a  common  path. 

FoaiNSEcuM  senntium.  The  payment  of  aid,  scutage,  and  all 
other  costumary  burdens  of  military  service. — Saho  forinseco  ser» 
vitio  dominorum,  K,  p.  229. — Saho  forinseco  serviiio  quantum  per^^ 
tinet  ad  dimidiam  virgatam  tert^e,  K.  p.  230. — Salvo  mihi  et  tuB^ 
redibus  meis  forinseco  servitio  debito  et  eonsueto,  K.  p.  235.— /Va 
omnibus  servitHs  forinsecis,  et  intrinstcis  curiarum  sectis  et  omnibuM 
secularisms  demandis,  K.  p.  345. 

FoaiNSBCuM  Manerium,  That  part  of  a  mannor  which  iiei 
without  the  burg  or  town. — Summa  reddituum  assisorum  de  ma» 
nerio  forinseco  Banbury  aim  molendinis  forinsecis, — Item  de  mo- 
lendinis  in  Banbury,  K.  p.  354. 

FoRscHBT,  F\frescketa.  From  Sax.  Fop,  before,  and  Scear,  a 
partor  portion.  The  outer  or  fore-part  of  a  furlong  that  lies 
toward  the  high  way,  to  the  quantity  of  about  half  an  acre. — Una 
acta  et  dimidia  videUcet  foreschetjacent  ibidem,  K.  p.  531.— iVrlMi 
inter  GoldweU-furlong,  et  parthn  inter  unam  foreschet  in  Bus* 
thames-furlong,  K.  p.  532. — Heec  pecia  terr€B  prions  vocatur  He» 
ralds'^ece,  et  habet  unam  forschetam  jacentem  proxime  juxta  pnB^ 
dictam  meram,  K.  p.  535.~^/n/tfr  unam  forschetam  quam  Hugo 
Bvlendon  tenet,  K.  p.  537. — /^'^  ^^  dimidue  acr<B  sunt  fore^ 
sckets  et  incipiunt  forlong  de  Long-Cuttesumrth,  K.  p.  538. — Hoc 
Jurlung  incipit  cum  una  fotescheta,  ibid.  As  Forschet  was  a  slip 
or  snoall  piece  of  land :  so  Ftrschet  was  the  customary  payment  for 
passage  over  a  river,  from  Faep,  a  journey  or  passage,  6te,  water, 
and  Sceat,  a  scot  or  tax,  or  equal  part  of  payment.  Whence  a 
Ferrie  or  Ferry  cross  a  river.  Ferry-boat,  for  which  passengers  pay 
their  fare.    A  fellow  passenger  was  called  a  Fere. 

FossATORVM  operatio.  The  service  of  work  and  labour  done 
by  inhabitants  and  adioining  tenants  for  repair  and  maintenance  of 
the  ditches  round  a  city  or  town :  for  which  some  paid  a  concri- 
tetion  called  Fbssogium,  An  exemption  from  this  duty  was  sonoe- 
tsme  granted  by  special  privilege.    So  King  Hen.  II.  to  the  te^ 
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iiantt  within  the  honor  of  Walingfoni,^-l7/  quieii  sUi  dt  opagli* 
onibus  casieUorum^  et  murorym,  elfassatorum.  K.  p.  114. 

Fkamciplboium.  Fisus  Franciplegn.  From  the  Fu  Frank, 
free,  and  piege,  a  surety.  The  ancient  custom  for  tlie  free  meoojf 
England  at  toiu-teen  years  of  age  to  find  surety  for  their  truth  and 
fidelity  to  the  king,  and  good  behaviuur  to  their  fellow  subjects. 
This  surety  among  the  Sa\ons  was  taken  in  their  Fhtiorg  or  Tub- 
ing-court or  La|»,  (which  word  Lath  is  still  preserved  in  the  court 
of  bay  1  iff  and  j urates  of  Romney -marsh  convened  at  Dimcburch 
in  Kent. )  After  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans  the  custom  was 
by  them  called  Fraok>plege,  and  was  continued  in  the  court  leet 
of  royal  jurisdiction*  to  be  held  annually  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
by  Magna  Charta,  cap.  3(1.  So  that  habere  visum  JrancipU^y  to 
have  the  view  of  Frank-pledge,  was  no  more  than  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  holding  a  court- leet,  the  power  of  which  was  determined 
by  the  slat.  8  Gdw.  II.  and  1  Edw.  III. — ^1  his  liberty  granted  to 
xeligious  bouses  as  the  pertinence  of  such  a  raannor.  Ecclesia  S. 
Georgii  daiafuit  frairibus  Osen,  et  habet  ibidem  visum  franaplega, 
ei  iotum  regale  servUium,  K.  p.  60. — Richard  earl  of  Cornwall 
granted  to  the  abby  of  Oseney,  Franciplegiuni  de  ioia  villa  de  Mil' 
bury,  K.  p.  2Ii.  A  right  inherent  in  the  crown,  and  to  be  con- 
veyed to  a  subject  only  by  e>  press  charter.  Johannes JUiut  Nigelli 
ten,  summoniius  fuii  ad  respondendum  domino  regi  de  placiio  quo 
waranio  clamai  habere  visum  Franciplegii  de  ienenlibus  suii  in 
Borstali,  qui  ad  dominum  regem  ei  (Mronam  suam  periinei. — Jo- 
kannes  dixit  quod  ipse  et  antecessores  sui  a  tempore  quo  non  extat 
memona  extiterunt  seisiti  de  prmdicto  visu,  et  quod  ita  sit  petit  quod 
inquiratur. — Et  Gilbertus  de  Thornton  qui  sequiiur  pro  rege  tticit 
quod  F^anciplegium  est  qutedam  libertas  regia  mere  specians  ad  co- 
ronam  et  dignitatem  domini  regis  contra  quam  longa  seisina  valert 
-non  debet,  unde  petit  judicium,  K.  p.  313.  View  of  frankpledge 
to  be  held  once  a  year,  by  the  lord's  bayliff  or  steward.  Balm 
eomitis  Gioucest.  venient  quolibet  anno  ad  tenendum  visum  Franci- 
pl^ii  in  eodem  manerio,  K.p.3lg.-^Ad  visum  suum  tenendum 
prout  mos  singulis  anms  existit,  K.  p.  33 1 .  At  such  court, 
twelve-pence  was  in  some  places  levied  by  the  steward  in  full  of 
all  dues.  So  at  Knyttinton,  com.  Berc.  Seneschallus  honoris  S, 
Walerici  tenuit  unum  visum  per  annum  levando  de  eadem  viUala 
xii.  denarios  de  recto  visu  pro  omnibus,  K.  p.  333.  The  place  of 
holding  such  court  was  on  some  open  green,  e\cept  in  rainy 
weather,  when  it  was  adjourned  to  the  mannor-house,or  the  bouse 
of  any  tenant.  Fuit  locus  tenendi  visum  ibidem  in  quadam  mruh 
placta  in  villa  de  Knyttinion, — d  in  tempore  pluvioso  per  licenliam 
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laiiwi  prions  aliquando  seneschailus  tenuii  visum  ibidem  in  curia 
priorist  et  aiiquando  in  domibui  aliorum  ienenttum^  ib. 

Fray  LB  of  figs.  A  basket  in  which  figs  are  broaght  from 
Spain  and  other  parts.  Minshevir  derives  the  word  from  Lat, 
Dragiiis,  Skinner  from  the  Italian  FragU,  the  knots  and  folding 
of  the  flags  with  which  it  is  made.  No  doubt  the  name  is  owing 
to  the  Janguage  of  that  place  from  whence  they  are  brought.-^ 
£i  in  unoJrayUfiruum  iii.  sol,  iv.  den.  K.  p.  375. 

Fratrbs  Jurati-     Fid.  Sworv-brothbrs. 

Frumbntum.      Bread  corn  or  wheat    opposed   to  all  other 

frain. — Tria  quarteria  frumenti,  iria  quarieria  avenarum,  tStc* 
I.  p  291  —The  canons  of  St.  Frides wide  allowed  the  vicar  of 
Oakle,  quinque  quarteria  Jrumeuti,  et  quinque  quarteria  ordei, 
K.  p.  435. 

Fryttyno  of  wheels.  Perhaps  what  we  now  call  the  Rinding 
of  wheels,  t.  e.  fitting  and  fasining  the  fellows^  (or  pieces  of  wood 
that  conjointly  make  the  circle)  upon  the  spokes,  which  on  the 
top  are  let  into  the  fellows,  and  at  the  bottom  into  the  hub. — In 
Joiutis  pro  fryttynge  quinque  rotarum  hoc  anno  vii  den.  K.  p.  5^4, 
FuKDATOK.  Founder  of  a  religious  house.  This  title  was  not 
only  given  to  the  fitst  actual  founders,  but  continued  to  those 
turrons  and  knights  who  held  the  fee  of  the  estates  given  to  those 
monasteries,  and  were  the  patrons  of  them,  K.  p.  60.  And  if 
after  the  extinction  or  long  intermission  of  this  title,  any  person 
could  prove  his  direct  descent  from  the  prime  f«3under,  he  was  as- 
sumed by  the  religious  to  the  name  and  honour  of  their  founder. 
So  the  convent  of  Augustine  friers  at  Oxford, — Edmundum  Rede 
et  kcertdes  suos  in  fundaitvfrem  dictce  domus  suscepimm  ac  admui" 
WMf  de  jure  sibi  adquisito  ex  prcofato  lineaii  descensu,  K.  p.  637. 
And  accordingly  received  him  with  solemn  procession,  ib. 

FuRCA.  A  Fork  to  gather  up  and  pitch  bay  and  straw  ;  called 
in  old  Eng.  a  Gib,  whence  the  Furca,  gallows.  Sax.  Gal^a,  was 
called  a  Gibbet.  A  nut  hook  in  the  North  is  a  Gibbon.  A  quarter- 
staff  is  a  Gib-stafF.  And  in  Sussex  a  Gibbet  is  any  great  cudgel 
which  they  throw  up  in  trees  to  beat  down  the  fruit.  A  hanging- 
coat  that  was  cast  over  the  shoulders,  and  hung  down  with  two 
long  sleeves,  was  called  a  Gipe  and  a  Gippo,  and  Gippon.  The 
Furca  in  the  Roman  agriculture  was  the  twist  or  forked  piece  of 
wood,  which  they  set  under  the  rods  or  fore- part  of  the  plaustrum 
to  bear  it  up,  which  in  the  North  they  now  call  a  Nape  o^  Neap. 
— Furcare  carectam,  was  I  suppose  to  hang  a  waggon,  or  to  fit  the 
body  of  it  to  hang  upon  the  axel  and  wheels. — AUocantur  eisdem 
pro  Richardo  Plumbariojurcante  carectam  per  xii.  dies,  iii*.— e/  pro 
Jokctnne  Bowdm  Jvrcante  carectam  per  unum  diem  iVid.  K.  p.  550. 
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FuRXN»BLLUf»  Fmrdella,  FerUtigus*  A  PardingeU  Panmdel, 
or  Ferling  of  land,  i.  ••  the  Ibartb  part  of  an  acie>  whidi  in  Wilt- 
•bire  if  DOW  called  a  Fardiogale :  aod  io  otber  parts  a  Fartbindale» 
from  Sax.  Feo]i¥,  fourth,  and  Del  or  beat,  a  part.  Whence  a 
£uthiog  or  fourth  part  of  a  penny.  And  in  the  north  a  Furendd 
or  Frundel  of  com  it  two  gawns  or  gallons,  t.  e*  the  fourth  pan  oft 
bushel.— Hugh  Richards  of  Bontall  granted  to  John  de  Handlo^ 
UHum  JurendeUum  prati  in  Bradmoor,  K.  p.  330.  Which  foaith 
part  of  an  acre  is  in  the  east  riding  oi  Vorkshire  called  a  Stang. 

FuKWS.  An  oven.-^-Johannei  It  Baker  ei  Ckristina  uxttr  ^vs 
ienent  ^uaiuor  domoi  cum  cwHiagus  et  ttmtm  fumum  cum  seds 
cmiUMTirla  ud  eundem,  Le,  one  publick  oven  in  a  ooaunoo  bakiog- 
bouie,  with  tlie  cuscumary  profits  of  it.  For  the  tenants  were 
formerly  obliged  as  to  grind  their  com  at  such  a  mill,  so  to  bake 
their  bread  at  such  an  oven,  and  to  pay  fumagimm,  Fomage,  or 
such  a  custom  for  baking,  as  toll  for  grinding.  The  word  Furma 
is  now  translated  from  an  oven  to  a  Furnace. 

G. 

GiLBki,vu,Gahulum,Gablum.  From  Goth.  PIK  A  A.  Island. 
Gabl,  German  Ceehvel,  Dutch  Gevel,  £ng.  Gavell  and  Gabell,  the 
head  or  end  or  extreme  part  of  a  house  or  building.  As  the  Gable- 
head,  the  Gavle-end.— 9tfaa</am  particulttm  ierrce — extra  gathm 
molendini  ocio  pedes  in  laiiiudine,  K.  p.  201  .^-Qucb  domus  st/a  &/ 
tiller  gatulam  tenemenii  mei  ei  gahuiam  ienemenii  Laurentii  Ktpe- 
harm^  K.  p  266. — Quod  siium  est  inier  messuagium  yuod  Bfh 
bertus  ie  IVehb  auouando  tenuit,  ei  gahlam  capiialis  messuagii  quod 
H,  Hater  aiiauando  ienuii,  K.  p.  395.  Hence  a  ynfide  gaJf ling  room. 

Gallus  siivesiris,  A  woodcock. — Ei  in  ocio  galiis  siivesiribus 
empits  ei  daiis  domino  Lestraunge  ad  Ociab,  Epiphaniae  xii.  den, 
K,  p.  578. 

Gallys,  Galls,  From  Sax.  Geaila,  German  and  Island.  GalL 
*^In  solu(u  suppriori  pro  coprose  ei  gaily s  empiis  pro  encausio  ii.<ica* 
K.  p.  574. 

Gappb-  a  breach  or  Gap  in  a  hedge. — AUa  roda  jacei  ad  is* 
ferius  capud  del  OUiedich  juxta  U  Gappe,  K.  p.  397*  From  Sax* 
Geapan,  to  open  or  to  Gape,  Dan.  Gaber,  Whence  our  Eng.  to 
Gabber,  u  e.  to  open  the  mouth  without  articulate  sound.  Thence 
Goth.  Gaepstock,  in  the  northern  English  a  Gobstick,  a  spoon. 
To  Grobble,  to  open  the  mouth  wide  and  swallow  greedily  any  gob, 
or  goblet,  or  gobbet. 

Garba.     a  sheaf  of  com,  of  which  twenty*four  made  a  thrave. 
From  Fr.  Gerbe  and  Garb^-^Ponio  ad  caput  ejus  frumenii  awai- 
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fmlo  quent  pairia  luigua  Seaf  (aUat  Seeaf)  dicimui,  Gallke  vero 
Garbam,  Mat.  West.  p.  1 66.     It  exteoded  to  a  cock  of  hay,  a  fog« 
got  of  wood,  or  any  other  bundle  of  the  fruits  or  product  of  the 
earth.     Manasser  Arsic  baron  of  Coges  gave  to  the  priory  at  Cogea 
two  garbs  of  tithe  at  Fritwell,  while  the  third  garb  was  only  paid 
to  the  pari&h  priest,  K.  p.  81.     Which  two  garbs  were  resigned 
by  the  prior  of  Ck)ge8  to  the  prior  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  considera- 
tion of  two  shillings  yearly  rent,  K.  p.  123. — Cusiumarius  dominm 
in  auiumpfio,  si  iii  ligator,  ad  dictas  precarias  habebU  unam  garbam 
seminis  de  ultimo  blado  Ugaio^ — Ei  quoties  Ugaior  kabei  prandium, 
non  habeifit  gar  bam,  K.  p.401.    Within  the  mannor  of  Piding* 
ton,— -//I  auiumpno  f/ui  operantur  super  proprium  custum,  omnes  ei 
singuli  ligai&res  herbarum  habebunl  unam  garbam  ad  vesperam, 
K.  p.  496.     Hence  a  Gerbe  in  heraldry.   Grarbage,  any  collection, 
especially  of  filth,  as  guts  and  Garbage.    The  dust  and  sullageof 
drags  and  spices  is  called  the  Garbles  in  stat.  21  Jac.  I.  cap.  19* 
The  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  Garble  spices  or  to  separate  tho 
dregs  and  refuse,  is  called  the  Garbler  of  spices,  21  Jac.  I.  cap. '9. 
And  the  Garbling  of  bow-staves  was  choosing  out  the  best,  and 
throwing  aside  those  which  were  of  no  use  or  service,  stat.  1 
Rich.  III.  cap.  U.     And  possibly  from  hence  by  metaphor  the 
choicest  garment  was  called  a  Garb,  from  which  the  person  was 
said  to  be  in  a  neat  or  handsome  garb.     What  we  call  a  sheaf  of 
arrows,   was  formerly  a  Garb  of  arrows,  which  by  the  laws  of 
Rob.  I.  king  of  Scotland,  was  to  consist  of  twenty  four  arrows. 

Gabcio.  Any  poor  young  servile  lad  or  boy-servant.  Fr. 
Garcon.  It  seems  of  old  Gallick  or  British  original ;  for  in  the 
present  Irish  Garsun  is  an  appellative  for  any  servant.  In  all  the 
churches  appropriated  to  the  abby  of  Oseney, — Canonici  vicario 
dericum  invenieni — et  ipsi  vicario  similiter  Garconem  invenieni 
ipsius  obsequio  deputatum^  auos  in  omnibus  suis  expensis  procura^ 
bunt,  K.  p.  d04.-->£/  in  aatis  UMlielmo  Skynner  garconi  de  pi* 
strina  ex  curialitdte  faicatorum  per  x.  dies  \ii.  den.  K  p.  576.— 
Et  in  solutis  Thomce  Takkele  adducenti  quendam  garconem  nuper 
servientem  Johannis  Grene  ad  castrum  Oxon.  in  ebdomeda  Nataiis 
Domini,  quia  convenit  servire  priori,  et  non  impUvit,  K.  p.  bJJ. 

Gbld.  Any  tax  or  imposition.  From  Goth.  PlAdL,  Sai^. 
Gelb,  German  Gelt.  In  the  North  they  still  call  the  rate  paid  for 
the  agistment  of  cattle  Nowt-geld  or  Neot-geld.  The  mint-master 
of  Walingford  had  his  house  free  from  Geld,  while  he  coined 
naony,  K.  p.  54.  Whence  Lat.  Geldare,  Sax.  Gel^an,  to  pay 
taxes:  whence  by  liquefaction  to  Yield  or  pay.  To  Gelt  or  ext6rt 
a  roan's  mony  from  him :  and  possibly  by  metaphor  to  Geld  or 
castrate. — Qutetum  esse  a  geliis  was  a  special  privilege.     So  King 
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Hen.  If.  granted  to  the  tenants  within  the  honor  of  WalingM* 
--«/  quieii  sini  He  geUis  ei  danegeldis,  K.  p.  1 14.  Hence  the 
Lat.  Giida,  Eng.  G'M,  a  fraternity  or  iociety^  who  Gelded  or  (ttid 
all  publick  charg^  out  of  a  common  atrick,  and  were  called 
GUdones  and  CotigildoHes,  and  made  their  Gilden  or  puUick  fevt 
in  a  Gild -hall  or  Gaild-ball :  of  which  Ji  hn  Bale  in  his  Pre&ce  to 
the  Journey  of  Joban  Lelaiid,  12"^  an.  1599,  writes  thus  :  '*Tbn 
most  worthy  comroodyle  of  your  countrey,  I  mean  the  aMiserra- 
cyon  of  your  antiquytees,  and  of  the  worthy  labours  of  yoor 
lemed  men.  I  thynke  the  renown  of  such  a  notable  acte  wokfe 
have  much  longer  endured  than  of  all  your  belly  banketts  and 
table  triumphes,  either  yet  out  of  your  newly  purchased  haolef  to 
kepe  S.  Georges  feste^  t.  e.  Gylde-hawles/* 

Gbb&uiia,  Guernima.  Sax.  Geappima^  which  Mr.  Somocr 
derives  from  the  old  Sax.  Geapo,  ready,  and  Sum  or  fome,  as  if 
ready  mony.  Gersum  signified  any  eapence  or  payment,  but  was 
commonly  used  for  the  ready  roony  or  other  valuable  consideraiioo 
paid  in  hand,  to  bind  or  confirm  any  bargain,  which  we  call  Eroest. 
—  Pro  hoc  eoncnsione  dedii  dicius  Richardus  duos  marcas  arge^U 
ingenymam^  K.  p.  125. — Pro  hac  mea  donatiotie — dt^mthipra' 
dictus  Johannes  in  gersuma  quadragiitta  soiidos  sUrlingorum,  K.  p. 
J7S,  194,225,325. 

Gore.     A  small  narrow  slip  of  grround. — Dtue  rodie  jacent 
juxta  viam  scUicei  le  Gores  super  shoteforhng,  K.  p.  393.—  Um 
acra  el  dimidia  jaceni  simul  ibidem,  ei  vocantur  quinque  Gorti, 
K.  p.  532. — Una  acra  cum  uno  Gore,  K.  p.  534.     The  Lat.  Gors, 
Eng.  Gort  and  Guorl,  which  occur  in  the  Doomsday* book,  are  by 
Spelman  interpreted  a  narrow  part  of  a  river,  or  weer  for  tbe 
catching  of  fish.     And  a  Gord  of  water  is  by  Gooldmao  explaioed 
to  be  a  narrow  stream  of  water.     Hence  a  slip  of  cloth  sewed  into 
any  garment  we  call  a  Gore,  and   Gorette  and  Gusset.     Tbe  old 
Fr.  and  Eng  Gori,  guort,  and  gorz,  Lat.  Gordus,  are  by  Du  Freuie 
deduced  from  Lat.  Gurges,  whence  the  French  and  English  bor* 
row  their  gorge,  a  throat,  to  be  Gorged  or  over-fed,  a  Gorget,  to 
wear  under  the  throat  or  round  the  neck.    G  re-brllied,  ^t  and 
corpulent,  &c. 

Gran 01  A.  A  Granary  or  Grange  :  commonly  taken  for  tbe 
country  fartn  and  out-houses  where  the  religious  reposited  their 
corn.  Ordinavimw  eidem  vicario  nosiro  iresdecifn  quaritria  l'lo(U 
boni penipienda  de  grangiis  prccdictce  eccUsiee  per  annum ,  K  p. 455* 
But  more  proiiefly  taken  for  any  barn  with  a  ihres  jng-tloor.— 7* 
hibdomade  proxime  post  festum  S,  Martini  quililei  vtrgaiarist 
terrce  arabii  domino  ires  rodas  ierne,  ei  eiiam  inirabii  gran^ioM 
domini  ad  semen  dictce  terra  iriiurcmdum^  K.  p.  496.  In  liocola- 
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•bbe  they  caB  evbty  lone»hoase^'  or'  farm  that  Itands  alone  by 
itself^  a  Grange. 

Oras-Hbarth.  The  custumary  service  for  all  the  inferioor 
ienatotB  to  bring  their  ploughs,  and  do  one  day's  work  for  the  lord 
within  foar  days  after  Micbaelmass. — Quando  autem  facieni  con^ 
suetudines  swe  redditus,  venieni  omnes  carucae  infra  viUam  de  Py* 
dinion  ad  arandam  ierram  domini  uno  die  quern  eligere  voluerit 
baUwus  infra  quatuar  dies  froxime,  post  fe^tum  S.  Michaelis  per 
summoniiionem  ballivi  vel  pmpositi  quod  vacatur  Gras-Hearthi 
K.  {K496. — In  eodem  manerio—prceposiius  erit  quietus  ab  wnni 

servitio  pro  lahore  pra*ter  Gras»hart.  K.  p.  497.  Goth.  PKAS> 
Sax.  Gaepj*  and  Gpxj-,  whence  what  we  commonly  call  Grass  is 
in  some  northern  parts  called  Gers*. 

Grava.  Sax.  Gpaej:^  a  Grove. — ^Thomas  de  Dniesval  gave  to 
the  abby  of  £gnesham, — quondam  gravam  juxta  Epelhanger,  ei 
quondam  insulam  proximam  vitUe  de  Stoches,  et  servitium  quod 
jidam  de  fVodecote  fecit  ei  in  dicta  grava  et  insula,  K.  p.  329- 
Whence  a  Grovette  or  Qrotte^  or  Grotto. 

Graven-Hill.    The  hill  of  graves  or  sepuUnre  of  the  dead. 

Sax.  Gpsajr,  a  Grave,  Island.  Grafa,  to  digg,  Goth.  rKA^Al^f 
whence  to  Grub  or  digg  up.  A  Gripe  or  Grip  or  ditch,  which  in 
Lincolnshire  is  called  a  Grove,  in  southern  parts  a  Grippe  and  a 
Grindlet,  in  the  North  a  Grupe.  Hence  to  be  Groveling  on  the 
ground.  To  Grave  or  cut  in  wckxI  or  metal  or  stone.  A  Groove 
or  Grove,  a  furrow  or  deep  line  struck  by  a  joiner. 

GaoFTS.  Hooks  and  irons  l)elonging  to  a  cart  or  waggon. 
From  Sax*  Gpipan,  to  take  or  hold :  whence  to  Gripe  pr  bolcT&st, 
Griping  or  covetous,  to  Grope  or  feel  oat,  to  Graple  or  fasten  with 
Grapling-irons,  in  old  Eng.  Grapenels. — Et  in  clavis  carectatii 
gropys  et  aiiis  ferramentis  emptis  Oxen,  de  Johanne  Mylton  yren^ 
nnmger  xii.  sol.  iv.  den,  K.  p.  5f4.  They  have  an  iron  book 
fiistned  to  the  axis  with  a  short  chain,  to  hook  upon  a  stave  of  the 
wheel,  to  keep  it  from  turning  round  on  the  descent  of  a  hiU,  which 
they  call  skidding  of  a  wheel,  Lat.  rotam  sufflaminare, 

Grossus,  Cottducere  in  Grosso,  to  hire  a  workman  by  the  greait^ 
for  performing  such  a  work  without  computing  the  time. — £t 
JVHUebno  Hykkedon  conducto  in  grosso  ad  mensam  domini  ad  do» 
iandum  et  perfidendum  le  crest  super  canceUum  prioratus  ibidenk 
zxiv.  sol.  K.  p.  575*     Grossus  denarius,  a  Groat. 

Guerra.  Publick  war  or  private  dissensk>n.  From  Sax.  Gep^ 
arms  or  weapon.-— •Quaiifttin  hide  habuii  ante  guerramf  ei  disseisi* 
tus  est  occasume  ipsius  guerree,  K.  p.  184.  Thence  to  warn,  i.  «• 
to  challenge* 
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Giri.A  AvavBTj.    The  caleods  or  fint  dif  of  Atigost,  the  it* 
•tival  of  St.  Peter  oo^  vincula,    Durandus  suggests,  a  remaa  of  the 
name  from  a  young  lady  being  cured  on  that  day  of  a  quiosie  in 
ber  throat  by  kissing  the  chains  of  St.  Peter.    Bat  perhapi  Gik 
Augusli  signified  the  first  day  of  that  month  otAr,  as  ^[iiiia  vattte 
mouth  or  entrance  of  any  thing.    As  gida  Jiuvu,  the  month  of  a 
fiver^  &c.     Die  sabhati  poti  gulam  jiugmti,  K.  p.  328. 
•.   GwAYP,  ^oif,  Ifaivium.     Such  goods  as  felons,  when  pfira»d» 
cast  down  and  leave  in  the  high-way,  whieh  become  a  foMinn 
Ito  the  king  or  lord  of  the  mannoo  unless  the  right  owner  le^aBj 
claim  or  challenge  them  within  one  year  and  a  diy»-^Becegmm 
isi  miiitibus  et  iiheris  hominibus — quod  ad  nos  speciai  le  Gwasft 
<^c.    Ita  ei  staiim  redditum  est  nohis  le  Gwm(f  U  Endcot  saM 
ii.  porci  cum  v.  porcellis,  K.  p  '  I96. 

H. 

Ha^umda.  Abundance,  plenty.— jBM;€;^/tf  de  caseo  ei  in6t9, 
et  eo  minus  propter  hahundam  casei  maximam,  K.  p.  548. 

Haia.  a  Hedge,  from  Sax.  l^e^^,  hae;>-ia  Lincolnshire  s 
Hack.  Hence  in  Kent  a  Haw^  t.  e.  a  small  close  hedged  in.  A 
Haw^thorn,  }•  e.  a  hedge-thorn.  Haws,  or  in  the  north  Hsgiie^ 
the  fruit  of  that  thorn.  Hie  Hagge  or  Hatch  of  a  door.  Heck 
a  door  in  the  north.  The  Hatches  of  a  ship.  As  from  the  Ijt 
Haia,  Hey-bote  or  Hedge-bote,  i,  e.  liberty  for  taking  wood  kt 
reparation  of  fences.  A  Hay  or.  net  to  take  conies.  To  daocv 
the  Hay,  &c.  Proverb  in  Chancer,  '^  Nether  busk  nor  hay,"  it. 
l^either  wood  nor  hedge. — Terras  et  tenemenia  cmm  aqtds  hem 
fossatis,  &c.  K.  p.  274^  Cum  gardinit,  curtilagOs,  praSis,  kA 
murie,  fossuiis,  K*  p.  389* 

•  Hake.  A  sort  of  fish  dried  and  salted^  called  Poor«Johii-  Ib 
the  west  parts  Hakot,  from  Sax*  t}8c6kl.  Apitnr.  in  Kant,  '^^ 
dry  as  a.  Hake." — Eiin  triifue  eopuUs  vkUis  peseis,  cum  ma  Mt 
Igfnge^  cit»  tribue  eomgere%  et  cum  wea  cepuk.  de  Jutke,  K.  p«  Sp* 

Hamma.  From  Sax*  Dam,: a  boose*  Hence  what  we  ol 
Home  they  term  Hame  in  the  north,  and  Hamely  for  Hooi^' 
To  this  we  owe  the  termination  of  so  many 'fioglish  frfaces  in  HflQi 
as  Bnekiogham,  &c.  Hence  a. Hamlet,  a  oollectioQ  of  hoOMii'«* 
Blakethofn  qum  esi  hamlettum  i»  peerocMa  deJtmtresdom^JLp-Mt* 
But  as  Haya  was  both  a  house,  a  hedge*  and  a  dose;,  so  Kuntf 
HesiQ  had  all  those  aooeptaCions.  It  soroelimas  signified  a  bs^ 
wheoee  to  Hem  in  or  toenddse,  the  Hem  or  ootwarct  border  rf* 
garment*  It  fiulher  jignifiod  a  small  craft  or  iswIoscJ  meadDV/«- 
^uoddam  pratunculum  quod  vocatur  Hamma,  K.  p..  135s-  ^j^ 
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lirbr  q&ai  prdH  in  gcir'ejuxta  faamam  Oilberti,  K:p*  17^'  DinU^ 
^icB  acr^nB  prati  pwpinqworU  prato  nostra  quod  vacatur  Gileherds- 
ham,  K..  p.  177- — quoddafn  pratum  dotnini  met  ouod  vacatur  Kin^ 
sith-keam,  K.  p'.  183.  Computant  de  sex  salidis  acta  denariis  re« 
ceptis  de  duohus  bamtnys  prati  in  campo  de  IVendlehurg,  K.p.  ^J2. 

Hasi*a  porct,  A  shield  of  hx'dvfn,—  Johanna  de  Musegravi 
tenet  terras  ih  Bfechesdon  de  domino  rege  per  servilium  deferendi 
domino  regi  unam  hastam  porci  pret.  nd,  cumjiigaverit  in  parcQ  suo 
de  Combirie,  K.  p.  450. 

Havbdblond.  From  Sax.  t^eajrob.  A  Head-land,  now  com* 
inonlf  a  Had  land,  whence  the  Head- way  or  Had-way — ftemuna 
pecia  terrcejacet  ibidem  cum  Havede/onds,  etjacet  pro  duabus  ncrit 
tt  dimidia,  K.  p.  535.  in  superiore  fine  acrce  S.  Edburgce  jaceni 
quatuor  brode-ionds  qitas  alii  vacant  PresteS'haved'londs,  K.p.537* 

Hbkporb.    An  HeSfer,  which  in  the  east  riding  of  Yorkshire  is 

caNed  a  Whee  or  Whey,  and  In  some  midland  parts  a  Twiqter, 

f.  e  of  two. winters.   And  in  Oxfordshire  a  &plai*d  heifer  is  tetmed 

a  Martin. —  Computant  de  xii.  denariis  receptis  de  debili  vitulo.cu* 

jusdam  hekfore  venditoJohanniGrene^  K  p. 548.  yid.  Bovicula. 

Hblowb-wall.  The  Hell-wall  or  end  wall  that  covers  and 
defends  the  rest  of  the  building.  Prom  Sax.  I3elan>  to  coyer^ 
Scotch  Hele,  in  north  Wales  Hilio.  Hence  in  the  north  of  £n* 
gland  the  Hylling  of  a  bed,  t.  e.  the  bed-cloaths  or  covering,  which 
our  Oxford  bed -makers  call  the  Healings.  Whence  in  Kent  to 
Heal  up  a  child  in  a  cradle,  or  any  other  person  in  a  bed :  and  in 
some  parts  to  Heal  a  house  is  to  cover  the  top.  And  in  the  West^ 
the  workman  who  covers  a  house  with  slatts  or  tiles,  is  called  a 
Hellier  pr  Healer :  whence  to  Heal  a  wound,  u  e.  to  cover  it  with 
skin  :  and  by  metaphor  to  Heal  any  sickness,  to  be  Hail  .and 
Healthy.  In  some  northern  parts  Helow  or  Heloe  is  bashfnli,  or 
close  and  reserved,  with  a  face  covered.  To  the  same  original- are 
owing  the  Hnlls,  or  cods,  or  coverings  of  beans,  pease,  &c.  the 
Hulls  or  chaff  of  other  corn  :  Helmet  or  covering  of  thehead.  A 
Helm  in  the  North,  t.  e,  a  Hovel  or  any  covered  place.  Possibly 
the  Healm  or  Hawm  with  which  they  thatch  or  cover  houses.  To 
Sbeal  or  uncover,  as  the  Shealing  of  oeans,  pease,  &c.  A  She!  or 
outward  covering.  In  the  North  to  Shel  or  Sheal  milk  is  to  curdle 
it,  or  separate  the  parts.  Hollen  in  the  North  is  a  wall  set  before 
dwelling  houses  to  secure  the  family  from  the  blasts  of  wind  rush- 
ing in  when  the^Heck  or  door  is  open :  to  which  wall  on  that  side 
next  the  hearth  is  annext  a  sconce  or  serene  of  wood  or  stone. — 
/n  soiutis  eidem  dmninte  pro  quodam  Helowe-wall  unius  domus  apud 
.  CuTilyngton  anmuatim  luden.  K.  p.  573. 

HsN.    Old:  whence  Hensbaw  in  Cheahire  is  byLelandde^ 
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rived  from  Hea,  old,  and  Sbtw  a  wood.  Heviej  in  Ozlbrdsbifle^ 
which  Dr.  Plot  fhinka  to  be  lo  deDominated  from  Hen  aod  liey.a 
place,  being  the  old  town  of  the  Ancalites  in  the  time  of  JiiHa» 
Carsar.  K.  p.  2.  So  Gual-Hen,  Falium  Andquum,  now  Waliog- 
ford  in  the  opinion  of  Hamph.  Lloyd,  K.  p.  5. 

Herb4oium.  Herbage  or  grass,  especially  to  be  cat  or  mowed. 
Salvo  miU  el  hmredihiis  mm  nerbagio  duti  siagiu,  et  Her t agio  ex 
aiiera  parte  aquee,  guanium  aiiquu  homo  pro  prqfundUait  aqtue 
poterii  meter e,  K.  p.201 .  Herhagimm  anierius  the  first  crop,  in  op- 
position to  after*m3lh.  Dicunl  qmod  9ti  commmius  via,  et  sua  com* 
munis  pastura,  quum  foenum  et  anterius  Aerbagium  amoveantuTf 
K.  p.  459. 

Her  CI  4  BB.  To  Harrow.  Hercia,  an  harrow,  firocn  Herpeif 
Herpicia,  contracted  Hercia.'^ Homines  manerii  de  Hedingdon  soios 
tquos  habentes  terram  domini  ibidem  herciabunt,  et  per  duos  Ses 
in  quadragesima  similiter  arabunt,  et  herdabuni,  K.  p.  320.  H 
manrrio  ae  Pydinton  omnes  virgataru  term  ormbiHs  per  qmaiwor 
dies  per  totum  annum — vement  cum  uno  equo  et  uno  crate  ad  her' 
ciandam  terram  domini  quousaue  plene  persendnetur^  K.  p.  49^. 
Et  aUocantur  pro  tribus  novts  cratibus  emptis  ad  herpicandumt 
K.  p.  549.  Thence  to  Harry  and  Hurry,  to  be  Harried  aod  Har- 
ried up  and  down,  Harast. 

Herbmitorium.  a  Hermitage,  which  signified  stnctly  a  con- 
vent of  hermites,  or  frier  minors,  who  under  the  inatitutioo  and 
discipline  of  Fr.  Paul  inhabited  desart  and  solitary  places. — Jokan* 
nes  Stokton  prior  eonventus  Ojtoh.  ordinis  Jratrum  hereuniarum 
Sancti  Augustini,  K.  p.  672*    But  secondly,  this  name  was  attri- 
buted to  any  one  religious  cell,  built  and  endowed  in  some  private 
and  recluse  place,  and  then  annext  to  some  larger  abby,  of  which 
tiie  prelate  or  govemour  was  called  Heremita,  So  Ralph  the  Her«- 
mite  built  a  hermitage  in  a  close  retirement  at  Musewell,  with  a 
chappel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  annext  to  the  abby  of  Misseo- 
den,  K.  p.  74.    Ring  Hen.  II.  gave  the  hermitage  of  Finemere, 
which  was  of  the  fee  of  Rowland  Malet  of  Queintoo,  to  the  abby 
of  St.  Marie's  Noteley  in  Crendon  com.  Buck.  K.  p.  118.    King 
Hen.  III.  gave  the  hermitage  of  St.  Werburg  at  Brebal  to  the 
prior  and  canons  of  Chetwode,  K.  p.  246.    King  £dw.  III. — 
Jtex  omnibus  tS^c.  lAcentiam  dedimus — Nicholao  Jurdon  de  But' 
tester  Heremitte  custodi  capelUe  beati  Johannis  BaptistiB  de  Bur- 
cester  quod  ipse  quoddam  hospitaler apud  Burcester  de  novojkndare 
possit,  K.  p.478. 

Hbrbsyve.  From  Sax.  l^sep.  Island.  Haar,  and  Sax.  Syfe,  a 
Hair-sive.  Et  in  uno  heres^e  empto  adpiitrinam  iKdem  z.  ditn* 
TH.  p.  574. 
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Hbribtum,  Herioium,  Hariotum.    Sax.  iTep^ear,  from  t3epe, 
•o  armjy  and  Gear,  a  march  or  expedition.     For  beriots  were  Brat 
paid  in  military  arms  and  horses :  which  proportion  of  horse  and 
armour  according  to  the  diQ^erent  quality  of  the  deceased,  was 
settled  by  the  laws  of  King  Canute,  cap.  6g,  and  is  still  com*, 
mooly  the  best  riding  horse  of  which  a  tenant  dies  possest.     He- 
riot-service  was  a  reserve  by  charter  or  other  conveyance,  and  made 
one  condition  of  the  tenure  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  which  is  now 
for  the  most  part  extinguisbt.     Heriet-custom,  when  a  tenant  for 
life  was  by  custom  obliged  to  such  payment  at  his  death  ;  which 
payment  to  be  made  not  only  by  the  next  heir  in  blood,,  (as  a  re- 
lief was  only  due)  but  by  any  the  next  successor.     It  was  the  prac* 
tise  of  our  devout  ancestors  to  have  a  heriet  paid  to  the  parish  priest, 
which  was  commonly  the  best  horse  of  the  deceased,  led  before 
the  corps,  and  delivered  at  the  place  of  sepulture,  of  which  piety 
several  instances  are  given  by  Ougdale,  Antiq.  Warwic.  p.  6S(L 
This  no  doubt  was  one  sort  of  souicheat  or  legacy  to  the  church, 
for  satisfaction  of  all  tithes  and  dues  ignorantly  detained      In  ab- 
bies  of  royal  patronage,  at  the  death  or  cession  of  an  abbat,  his  cup 
and  horse  were  paid  for  a  heriet  to  the  king. — Cum  ex  comuetU" 
dine  approhala  et  obtenta  habere  consueverimus  palefrldos  et  cuppax 
episcoporum  eCabbatum  regni  cedentium  ei  decedeniium,  Prynne, 
Histor.  Collect,  torn.  2,  p.  834. — Abbas  de  Oseneia  obiit  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  25. — PeiiU  eschaetor  ad  opus  domini  regis  cupam  et 
paUfridum  dicti  abbatis  defuncti,  ei  etiam  lanas  bidentum  ejusdem 
abbatiae  de  tempore  vacationis,  K.  p.  330.     Those  who  held  in 
bondage  or  villenage  paid  a  heriet.     In  manerio  de  Wrechufyke^m 
Juliana  Hardy  quee  tenuit  de  domino  unum  messuagium  et  unam 
vtrgatam  terrce  in  bondogio  diem  clausit  extremum,  et  accidit  domim 
no  nova  herieta,  ii  boves,  pret.  x\\s.  K.  p.  456*.     Robertus  Hikes 
ienens  domini  de  IVrechwyke  qui  tenuit  in  bondogio — diem  clausit 
extremum,  et  accidit  domino  nova  heriota,  unus  bos  pret,  viiij.  et  una, 
vacca  pret,  vs,  K.  p.  458.    Willielmus  Foul  qui  de  domino  tenuit^^ 
opud  ff^echtayke  in  bondogio,  diem  clausit  extremum  ^  et  debentur 
domino  nominibus  heriettte  etjnortuaru  ii.  vacae  pret,  xWs,  K-  p.  470« 
/^  manerio  de  Pic&ngton  siquis  villanus  morietur  super  J'eodo  domi* 
^h  dabit  domino  meiiorem  bovem  suum,  ita  scilicet,  quod  susientabit 
^txorem  ejus  in  domo  et  terra  quamdiu  vixit,  si  teneat  se  viduam,  sive 
occasione  nemo  maritabitJUiam  suam  sine  licentia  domini,  K.  p.  496. 
The  religious  appropriators  reserved  the  Live  Fleriets,  i.  e  such  as 
^ere  paid  in  cattle^  to  themselves  5  and  allowed  the  Inanimate. 
HerietSy  qs  of  less  value,  to  the  poor  vicar.    So  in  the  endowment 
of  the  vicarage  of  Oak]e,  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Frideswide-* 
Ordhutrimut  eidem  vicario  universa  herieta  inammata,  K.  p.  A5is 
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Aad  lome  appropriaton  exacted  a  Heriet  finora  efeiy 
as  a  badge  of  servile  sabjectioo  to  ihem.-^Ficarius  de  Cesirdm 
post  ejus  decessum  dabii  kerUUam  rectori  ei  conotntui  thm^s  4» 
Jtsherugge,  K.  p.  543 . 

Hb  YBoTB.  From  Sax.  T^ay,  a  hedge,  and  Bore,  repair  or  emeo* 
datlon.  Tbe  liberty  of  cutting  so  much  underwood  and  basbca 
within  the  premises  as  is  necessary  for  mending  and  maiutaining 
the  fences  or  hedges.  John  Fitz  Nigel  forestar  of  Bernwode  had 
tfi  dominico  hosco  domini  reg's  Hu^ehole  et  Heyhole  pro  custoSm 
dici(BfoTestaiy  K.  p.  209.     ft(f.  Husbbotb. 

Hide  of  l^nd.     Not  as  Polydore  Virgil  fancies,  from  (be  hide 
of  a  beast,  as  if  an  English  hide  of  land  were  like  the  extent  of 
Carthage^   Quantum  laurino  possint  circundare  tergo.     But  finoin 
Sax.  byb^  a  house  or  habitation,  from  T^yban,  to  cover.  The  word 
was  sometime  taken  for  a  house,  as  we  still  prc>erre  the  word 
Hutte  for  a  cottage      And  what  Bede  calls  Fami/ias  (which  Joan- 
Ua  seems  to  have  been  a  circuit  of  ground  sufBcient  for  the  inain« 
tenanceof  a  family)  his  Saxon  inteipreter  King  Alfred  calls  t?\l3e- 
lanbejf.    The  quantity  of  it  was  afterwards  described  to  be  as  much 
as  was  sufficient  to  the  cultivation  of  one  plough.     Hida  .^rigHn 
vacatur  terra  unius  aratri  culturte  sufficiens,  whence  our  term  of 
plough-land.     The  quantity  of  a  hide  was  never  expreslj  deter- 
mined.    Gervase  of  Tilbury  makes  it  one  hundred  acres.      Tbe 
Malmsbury  MS.  cited  by  Spelman  computes  "it  at  ninety-six  acres, 
one  hide  four  virgates,  and  every  virgate  twenty*four  acres,     ^nd 
yet  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  abby  of  Battle  ( Mon.  Ang. 
torn.  1,  p.  3? 3)  makes  eight  virgates  go  to  one  hide.  But  Polydore 
Vireil  blunders  most,  who  reduces  a  hide  to  twenty  acres.     Tbe 
iruth  seems  to  be,  that  a  hide^  a  yard-land,  a  knight  s  fee,  3cc  000- 
tained  no  certain  number  of  acres,  but  varied  according  toditferent 
places.     In  the  Doomsday  Inquisition  the  first  enquiry  was- how 
many,  hides,  K.  p.  65,    One  hide  of  land  at  Chesterton  15  Hen  II. 
contained  sixty-four  acres,  K.  p.  125.     I'he  yearly  value  of  a  hide 
of  land  in  BlecLesdon  was  fourty  shillings  in  35  Hen. 1 11.  K.p.244. 
HiDAGii/M.    Any  royal  aid  or  tribute  to  be  raised  in  such  a  prcH 
portion  upon  every  hide  of  land.     Will.  Conq.  an,  1084,  imposed 
six  shillings  on  every  hide;  William  Rufus  four ;  and  King  Heo.  L 
three  shillings.    To  be  exempted  from  this  common  tax  was  a  pe» 
culiar  privilege  granted  to  the  tenants  within  the  honor  of  Wa- 
lingford, — Ut  quieti  sint  de  geldis  et  danegeldis  et  de  kidaglog 
K.  p.  ]  14.     When  the  lord  paid  Hidage  to  the  king,  the  tenants 
paia  a  proportion  to  the  lord  of  the  mannor^ — Prior  ei  bursarims 
de  Burcester  computant  de  WW. sol.  iv.  den.  rtceptikdertjdfiim,  k^^t^ 
necQteeum  hidafio  ibidem  hoc  annq^  K. p.  5JU 
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Hi  Lb.  Though  by  this  word  we  now  commonly  mean  any 
rising  ground,  yet  some  wonld  have  it  restrained  to  such  risings  aa 
were  occasioned  by  the  burial  of  the  dead,  as  barrows  and  tumuli* 
As  the  word  Hell,  which  though  now  appopriated  to  the  place  of 
the  damned,  yet  at  first  signified  no  more  than  a  grave,  from  Delan 
to  cover,  K.  p.  37 ,    Whence  Island.  Hel  is  death. 

HoBSLE&s,  Hobelarii^  A  sort  of  light  horsemen,  who  rode  on 
small  nimble  horses,  with  light  armour,  which  made  them  fitter 
for  any  expeditious  service,  like  our  present  dragoons.  The  word 
is  commonly  supposed  to  come  from  their  Bobbys  or  sniall  horsesi 
which  Casaubon,  Fr.  Junius,  and  others  deduce  from  Gr.  Two;  s 
yet  $ir  James  Ware,  Antiq.  Hiber.  cap.  7,  says  they  were  Irish 
horses,  and  so  called  from  their  easie  pace.  Hence  we  still  call  a 
little  oag  a  Hobby,  a  Hobby-horse,  and  our  plough  men  to  soma 
one  of  their  cart-horses  generally  give  the  name  of  Hobio,  the  very 
word  which  Phil.  Coroines  uses.  Hist.  1.  6.  cap.  J.  And  therefore 
the  Hobelers  were  by  the  French,  or  rather  by  the  Armoricans, 
called  Hobiners.  Fourty  men  at  arms  and  thirty  Hobelers,  K.  p. 
459.  The  Lat.  Hula  and  Hoha  signified  a  countrey-house  or  small 
cottage,  from  Sax..l3oj:e,  Teuton.  Hoff,  modern  German  Hoeve, 
£ng.  Hovel.  Whence  the  Colonic  ceorls  or  clowns,  were  called 
Holmriiy  to  which  we  owe  the  name  of  Country-hobs,  Ploogh-hob- 
bers,  now  Plough -jobbers,  Hobbernouls  now  Jobbemouls,  or  jolt* 
headed  country  fellows.  To  the  same  Huba  possibly  we  owe  the 
Hub  of  a  wheel,  a  Hubbub  or  confused  clamour,  &c. 

HoKB.  A  Hook,  nook,  or  corner.  Sic  usque  le  hoke  versus  U 
fiereslone^  K.  p.  324.  I'he  Lat.  Huchia,  in  Ptcardy  and  Scotland 
Huche,  Kng.  Hutch,  was  a  long  wooden  box,  from  whence  pos* 
sibly.  a  Huckster,  who  carried  about  goods  to  sell  in  such  a  box; 
and  perhaps  things  are  thence  said  to  be  laid  or  kept  in  Hugger* 
mugger. 

HoKBD4Y.  The  Tuesday  fortnight  after  Easter  day,  celebrated 
with  sports  and  rejoycing  in  memory  of  the  Danes  being  killed  on 
that  day,  and  expelled  this  island,  an.  1002,  under  King  £the)red« 
Mr.  Lambart  makes  it  l}ucxtuejft>e3,  dies  Martisirrisorius*  Spel* 
man  from  German. Hoci^en,  to  besiege  or  to  bind.  But  possibly 
Hokeday  was  00  more  than  Heabae^,  high-day.  Sax.  bea,  ^; 
Haui,  corrupted  into  Hock  and  Hog,  as  Haut-gousi  into  Hogo.«*i4 
/i#iit  mUgrMok^hy  et  diem  S.  Martini  bene  possuni  ilndeni  ducenUB 
ifuadraginta  muttones  susleniari  ad  opus  domni  ad  ierram  suam 
eomposlandam,  K.  p.  495«  a 

HoMiKBt.  All  sort  of  feudatory  tenants.  They  claimed  a  pri*' 
vilega  of  having ^their.caosea  and  persona  tried  only  in  the  court  of 
tiimr  lord*    When  Geiard  de  Camvil,  5  J&icbard  L  was  cbaiged 
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with  treaioD  and  other  high  miademeanon,  be  pleaded  that  be 
Howio  Comiiis  Jokamiu,  and  would  atand  to  the  law  or  justice  of 
bis  court,  R.  p.  152. 

HoMAGiUM.  The  duty  of  Bubmission  and  protest  dependanoe 
made  bj  every  Homo  or  feodal  tenant,  at  first  accession  to  an  es- 
tate held  from  a  superiour  lord.  The  manner  of  paying  ibis  Ho- 
mage was  determined  by  the  stat.  1 7  Edw.  II.  If  the  lord  ac- 
eepted  the  homage,  it  was  a  concession  of  the  tenant's  right. — Op- 
tu&i  et  Bernardus  hvmagium,  sed  recusanie  akhate  God^frido,  Buh 
hertui  secundtts  episcopus  LincolnuB  suscepiU  iliud,  salvo  jure  abtiUit 
€i  convenius  de  Egntsham,  K.  p.  133. 

HosTijB.  Consecrated  wafers  in  the  holy  eucharist  or  Host. 
Isabel  countess  of  Albemarle  confirmed  to  the  convent  of  Burccsler 
five  quarters  of  bread  com,— a  J  hosiias  fadendas  in  domo  prdBtticiCg 
K.  p.  270.  From  this  Lat.  Hosiia  Mr.  Somner  deduces  the  Sax. 
iMifel,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  L^ujlian,  to  administer  that  sacra- 
ment, and  old  Eng.  to  Housal,  to  receive  it  And  hence  no  doubt 
the  old  word  Oste,  the  altar,  and  Oste-clothe,  the  altar-cloth,  both 
which  are  transferred  by  metaphor  to  the  top  of  a  kiln  for  drying 
malt,  and  to  the  hair-cloth  on  wliii  h  the  malt  is  laid. 

HosTRicus.  From  Lat.  Astur,  a  goshawk.  The  manoor  of 
Broughton,  com.  Oxon.  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.  was  held  by  John 
Mauduit-^/ii  capite  per  terjanttam  muiandi  unum  hostricum  do* 
mini  regis,  vel  ilium  hoslricum  poriandi  ad  curiam  domini  regis, 
K.  p.  5og. 

HuKDRBDUs.  The  word  not  only  used  for  the  division  of  it  self^ 
but  for  the  levy  or  contribution  paild  to  the  kundredarius  or  chief 
constable  of  every  hundred  for  better  support  of  his  office.  From 
which  imposition  some  persons  were  exempted  by  special  privilege. 
So  Hen.  IL  to  Beaiard  de  S.  Walery, — ut  terrm  suw  sini  qweUo 
de  scyris  et  hundredis,  K.  p.  123.  Secla  hundredi  was  to  pay  a  per* 
sonal  attendance,  and  do  suit  and  service  at  the  hundred  court  held 
in  some  places  once  in  three  weeks,  and  in  others  once  a  month. 
Bardulphus  de  Cesireion  debet  sectam  ad  hundredum  de  Chad&nton 
de  trihus  septimanis  in  tres  septimanas,  K.  p.  318.  By  the  stat  14 
Edw,  in.  these  hundred  courts  were  reduced  to  the  county  courts, 
yet  some  few  hundreds  have  their  old  franchises  remaining,  //m- 
dredus  affirmatus^  the  profiu  of  a  hundred  court  firmed  out  for  a 
itanding  rent.  Item  'de  burgio  affirmato  xaiii/.  Item  da  ^ksmdreia 
effirmato —  K.  p.  354. 

HusBBOTs.  Fron»  Sax.  t3uf,  a  house*  and  Boce,  amends  or 
vepair.  llie  liberty  of  cutting  as  much  wood  on  the  premises  as 
is  necessary  for  the  support  and  repair  of  the  fiirm-houae  and  ad* 
joiniog  btuidingi.*— CiMicetyt  fraaiktm  AteM  kybaium  ei  koiai^ 
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turn  in  diminicis  hoscis  meis  de  Acle,  K.  p.  259.— De  antiqua  con^ 
sueiudine  tenentes  de  Pidington  habent  Housbote  ei  Heybote  in  bosco 
dtmini  per  iicentiam  domini,  ei  per  visum  baUiui  ejus, — Ei  si  boscus 
domini  abeat  in  vastum,  turn  acquUtabunt  dominum  de  pnedictis 
Housbote  et  Heybote,  K.  p.  497.  We  now  call  it  Estovers,  or  Ra* 
iionabile  Esioue^ium,  quod  duplex  est  cedijicandi  et  ardendi.  Coke 
on  Littleton,  f.  41 .  Whence  Stover  in  SiM«ex  w  used  for  the  fod- 
der of  cattle.  From  Sax.  Bote  comes  our  £ng.  no  Boot»  t.  e.  no 
profit.  What  Booteth  it?  i.e.  to  what  purpose.  To  give  to  Boot, 
i.  f.  to  give  odds  as  in  compensation.  Bote^  a  remedy,  as  Chancer^ 
'*  Bote  of  his  bale/*  t.  e.  remedy  of  his  grief. 

I. 

Illusio  mandaii.  An  evasion  or  contemptuous  omission  of  anj 
order  or  command. — In  nosiri  coniempium  manifestum,  e/  manda^ 
torum  nosirorum  illusionem,  K.  p.  335. 

IMPANAL4RE.  To  impanel  or  return  upon  tf  jury.  From  Lal» 
Panella,  which,  says  Spelman,  is  pro|)erly  Pagella^  aique  inde  de* 
ducta  g  f  fi  n  transeunte.  More  naturally  a  contraction  of  Paginellag 
which  was  the  narrow  scroll  or  slip  of  paper  or  parchment,  where- 
upon the  sheriff  wrote  the  names  of  the  jurors.  As  Fortescue  de 
liaud.  Leg.  Ang.  en  p..  25.  Ficecomes  retornabit  breve  prof dictum 
roram  jusliiiariis  una  cum  panello  nominum  eorum  (Juratorum)  quos 
ipse  ad  hoc  summonivit.  It  is  a  sorry  supposition  of  Sir  £dward 
Coke,  Gloss,  ad  T^ittleton,  sect.  234.  "  Panel  is  an  English  word, 
and  signifieth  a  little  part,  for  a  pane  is  a  part,  and  a  panel  is  a  little 
part.**— iVbn  ponaiur  nee  impanaletur  in  aUquibus  assisis,  juratis^ 
recognilionibus,  Vc,  K.  p.  65/.  Hence  the  counter-Pane  of  an 
indenture,  or  the  duplicate  responding  sheet.  The  cover  or 
counter- Pan  of  a  bed.  A  Pane  and  Pdnnel  in  glass  and  wainscote. 
The  brain-l'an.  A  Pan  or  broad  plate,  now  commonly  an  earthen 
dish.  A  Pan-cake,  not  because  made  in  a  pan,  but  in  the  fashion 
of  a  panella :  as  a  marche-  Pane,  t.  e,  a  sugar-cake.  In  the  North 
a  Pan  in  building  is  a  term  of  architecture  for  that  piece  of  timber 
which  lies  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  to  which  the  bottoms  of  the  span 
or  rafters  are  fastned :  which  in  timber  buildings  is  commonly 
called  the  Rasen,  or  Resen  or  Resening.  Thence  to  Pan,  t.  e.  to 
close  or  join  together.  As  prov. ''  Weal  and  women  cannot  pen, 
but  wo  and  women  can.'*  Dr.  Skinner  gives  this  silly  derivation, 
Faonell  H  Lat.  Pannus,  q,  d,  PanneUus,  meiaphora  a  segmmUo  patud 
od  segmenium  Ugni  uduhH  iraducia, 
*    Jm]»lbcto,  idem  ac  ImpUidiOp  To  implead  in  a  ooort  of  justiee^ 
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Cum  homines  de  mantrio  de  Hedingdon  Uugpmm  de  Pltssns  k 
€uria  domini  regis  impleciasseni,  K.  p.  3I9. 

Impobtunitas  viarum.  fiadnesi  of  the  ways.  CdptlUe  parih 
€hianis  ^ms  ex  gratia  sunt  concess^e,  quia  ad  mairkem  ecclesiam  pro 
importuniiate  viarum  el  iemporum^accedere  nequeanly  K.  p,  58?. 

I NC CAUSA.  An  Inclosure  round  a  bouse.  Dicuni  persacramen^ 
ium  suum  quod  capitaU  messuagium  valei  per  asuum  cum  ioia  in* 
elausat  lis.  K.  p.  314. 

IvcaEWXNTUii,  An  advance  in  rent  or  other  payment.— 
Reddendo  aniiquam  Jirmam,  ei  de  vicremenio  nl  s,  K.  p.  164.— 
Taxaiiespirituahiaiis  una  cumincremenioperreiaxationem,]!i.p.3\6^ 
To  which  was  opposed  Decremenlum,  abatement,  whence  Deere* 
meots  in  our  buttery  books. 

Ihdictatio.  An  Indictment  or  presentment  of  those  who  com- 
nilted  any  illegal  trespass.  The  benefit  of  which  indictments  in 
the  Swainmote  was  given  to  theforestar.  So  in  the  forest  of  Bem- 
wode,  John  Fitz  Nigel  had  Indiciaiiofies  siqute  fuerini  de  viridi  d 
penatione,  K.  p.  209,  265. 

Infanoethbp.  a  liberty  granted  from  the  king  to  some  lords 
of  a  mancor  to  try  all  thieves  their  tenants  within  their  own  court 
As  Outfangetbef  was  a  liberty  of  trying  forreiners  or  strangers  ap- 
preheiuied  for  theft  within  their  own  fee.  Sir  John  de  Molins  had 
a  charter  for  these  privileges  in  his  noannorrof  Brill,  Ludgaresbalc;, 
Ire.  11  £dw.  II.  K.  p.  44;.  From  Sax.  Dej:,  a  thief;  and  Fan^an 
to  take.  Whence  in  the  North  to  Fang  is  to  take,  and  thence  pos- 
fibly  the  Fangs  or  tusks  of  a  boar. 

Ihvioblbs.  Inter  ir^fideles  connumerare,  to  excommunicate 
So  Henry  bishop  of  Winton  threatned  Brien  Fiiz-Count  lord  of 
Walingfordy— i^  vos  uid  correxeriiis  inter  irifideies  Angiiw  comuh 
meraifo,  K.  p.  100. 

Imuoc.  This  word  is  neither  interpreted  nor  mentioned  in  soy 
gkasary  I  have  yet  seen.  It  signified  any  comer  or  out  part  of  a 
common  field  ploughed  up  and  sowed  (and  sometime  fenced  o&\ 
within  that  year  wherein  the  rest  of  the  same  field  lay  fallow.  It  is 
DOW  called  in  the  North  an  Intock«  and  in  Oxford^ire  a  Hitching. 
It  seems  derived  from  Sax.  Inje,  a  field  or  meadow,  and  Hoke,  a 
comer  or  nook.  Whence  an  Inge  now  in  Lincolnshire  signifies 
any  open  field  or  common.  The  making  of  such  Inhoke  or  en- 
dosure  by  any  one  lord  or  tenant,  was  a  prejudice  to  all  who  had 
the  right  of  common. — hra(er  WoUerus  prior  Berencestridie  Juri 
feeit  quoddam  Jnhoc  in  campo  waretahili  uiriusque  ErnicoU  m  Afv^ 
klecroft  sub  curia  ejusdem  prions  per  quod  ahhas  Osen»  dicehat  $e  is 
usnipmstmra  iidnm  dMsseisifi,  K«  p.  2Q7.    Nouerii  universiiee 
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vtsira  nosfecisse  quoddum  Inhokium  in  campd  de  Dunihrop  sine  oj- 
sensu  et  voluntate  prions  et  conventus  de  Cold- Norton, — unde  quom 
rundam  frairum  eipliorum  amicorum  freti  consilio  prcedictum  In^ 
hokium  volant  depascere,  K-  p.  298.  This  trespass  or  encroach* 
ment  was  expresly  prohibited  in  some  charters. — Hac  ratione  ^ubd 
dominus  hay  am  nee  pasturam  separahilem  faciei  ah  hominibus  infra 
campum  warectabilem,  K.  p.  496.  The  nature  of  an  Inhoke  is 
more  plain  by  this  dred.  jinno  ^cgni  regis  Henrici  filii  regis  Jo» 
hannis  quinquagesimo  secundo  die  S.  Baruabm  apostoli  facta  fwi 
htec  conventio  inter  fratrem  W,  abbatem  Osen.  et  priorem  de  Cages, 
et  dominam  Katherinom  Lovel,  Rohertum  de  Broc  dominos  villce  de 
parva  Tywd  et  alios  liberos  tenentes  ejusdem  uillce  ex  una  parte,  ei 
Johannem  de  Pratellis  domiiium  de  magna  Tywa  ex  altera,  videlicet, 
cum  dictus  Johannes  seminasset  et  Inhokamfecisset  de  quadam  cuU 
tura  quce  vocatur  Coslowa  sine  voluntate  died  abbatis  et  aliorum 
prcenominatorum,  et  insuper  in  defensum  posuisset  communem  pas- 
turam  totius  war  et  tee  inter  viam  quce  vocatur  IVadewey,  et  parvam 
Tyufam,  quam  communam  dictus  albas  et  prcenominati  clamaveruni 
ex  antiquo  esse  jus  suum,  tS^c.  Dictus  Johannes  recognovit  iilam 
communam  pasturam  esse  jus  ipsius  abbatis  et  aliorum  dominorum 
frcBAominatorum  quoliensa  dictis  culturis  lladum  asportatum  fuerit, 
et  terra  seminata  non  fuerit.  Et  obHgavit  se  et  hceredes  suos  imper'* 
petuum  per  Jidem  et  prcesens  scriptum  quod  nunquam  de  dicta  paS" 
tura  quicunque  seminabit  nee  Inhokam  faciet  in  prcejudicium  dicti 
abbatis,  ^c,  En  Regist.  Osen.  MS.  penes  Decan.  et  Capit.  jEd,  Ch, 
Oi.  MS, 

Inlahdys.  Inland  was  that  part  of  an  estate  which  was  held 
in  demesne,  or  to  the  proper  uses  of  the  lord  in  opposition  to  the 
Outland,  which  was  set  to  tenants;  or  rather  the  inclosures  as  dl« 
stinguisht  firoin  the  common  fields.  Thomas  Billingdon  quit 
claimed  his  right  of  commonage  in  all  the  Inlandys  of  £dward  Rede 
lord  of  Borstal!,  15  Hen.  VI.  K.  p.  624. 

iMauisiTio.  An  Inquest  on  the  oaths  of  twelve  or  more  legal 
men  to  give  verdict  in  any  cause,  for  licence  of  which  a  fine  was 
paid  to  the  king. — Thomas  de  Fekingham  debet  regi  quinque  mar* 
easet  unum palefridum,  sic  quod inquisitioJiatutrum,^c.  X.  p.  171« 

Insbctator.  a  prosecutor  or  adversary. — Quod  etiam  ejus  in- 
sectatores  parvo  post  tempore  duraverunt,  imo  dira  nwrte  perierunt, 
1^.  p.  388. 

Instaubambntum.  Store  or  breed. — Et  de  instauramento  tria 
jumenta,  i.  e.  three  store  cattel^  K.  p.  286. 

Institutiov,  a  clerk  might  be  instituted  in  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy. — Johannes  le  Fleming  pree- 
nmaius  ad  ecclesiam  de  jimbre$dtm  ei  admiseus,  ei  rector  in  persona 
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Johqfinis  de  Sfallely  preshyteri  pntcvratoris  sm  ODnmibr  tnliMKr, 

K.  p,  334. 

Intaoiakb.  To  engage  or  give  securitj.  From  Lat.  Fa^mm, 
Guadkm,  a  pkfdge  or  surety.  Thence  a  Gage,  a  Wager^  a  Mort- 
gage^ to  Wage  war  or  law.  Wages,  &c. — Habenda  sUn  et  keereS^ 
%m — ei  cuicunque  dare,  vendere,  invadiare,  assignare,  t^c.  vabw 

riiii,  K.  p.  262. 

Invbstitura  teme.  Livery  of  land  and  tenements  from  the 
lord  to  any  infcriour  tenant.— ^'f^"'^  altquis  tenens  de  TFrtchtryke 
moriuusfuii,  et  terra  sua  sit  seminata,  et  uxor  ^ns  nan  potest  tare- 
mre  pUgios  ad  tenenda  messuagia  et  terras  quas  ipse  et  ipsa  in  viia 
$ua  tenuerint,  quod  erit  ad  etectionem  domini  quis  hahebit  ixvatitu^ 
ram  prcedicta  terr^,  K.  p.  459. 

JuKNALB.  The  Journal  or  diary  of  accounts,  or  receipts  and  ex- 
peuces  in  a  religious  house.— W  patet  per  jumale  hoc  anno— al 
patet  per  pntdictum  jumale,  K.  p.  571.  Prom  Fr.  Jour,  a  day, 
whence  Journey  was  properly  one  day's  traTel.  Joome  was  m  old 
Eng.  one  day*s  work.  A  Journy-roan,  or  one  who  works  by  the 
day.    To  Adjourn,  &c. 

JusTiTiA.  Just  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges.— jDinwworfo  di* 
wxsani  episcopi  eis  SMffragetur  asseftsus,  et  per  novam  structuram  »e- 
ierum  ecclesiarumjustitia  non  Uedatur,  K.  p.  594. 

JusTiTiABius  Forests.  Justice  in  Eyre.— T«lfto  HugoKM  l§ 
Vespenserjustitiarioforestue  citra  Trentam,  K.  p.  339, 

K. 

Kalbmdjb.  Rural  chapters  so  called  because  held  on  the  ka- 
lends or  first  day  of  every  month,  as  at  first  every  three  weeks,  and 
at  Ufii  only  once  a  quarter,  K.  p.  640. 

Kbbhbllabb.  To  build  a  wall  or  tower  Kemelled  or  CreneUi^ 
with  Cranys  or  notches  out  of  which  they  shot  their  arrows.  Spd- 
man  derives  it  from  the  Sax.  Cypnel,  a  seed  or  Kernel,  lirora 
whence  says  he  Cypnelen,  to  rise  in  knobs  or  bunches.  But  Da 
Fresne  justly  rcfiects  on  this  violence  done  to  the  word,  and  fincb 
ft  to  be  quamellus  or  quadranellus,  a  four  square  hole  or  notch, 
ulficunque  patent  quamelH  we  fenestrte.  This  form  of  viralls  and 
tattletnenU  for  military  uses  and  chiefly  for  shooting  with  bows 
and  arrows,  might  possibly  borrow  name  from  quadrelius,  a  four 
square  dart, 

''  Nee  iamen  interea  cessat  haUsia  vel  arais 
Quadreliot  hcBC  multipUcai,  pluil  ilia  Jc^ioi,*' 

Ucentiam  dedimus  Johanni  de  Handh  quod  ipie  mamsmn  smm  it 
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Brehul  m  com.  Buck,  muro  dcpHra  et  cakefirmor^ 
H  kemeiUife  possii,  K.  p.  363.  Sir  John  de  Molins  obtained  leave 
to  fortifie  his  mannor-houaes  of  Stoke-Pogeis  and  Ditton  with 
walls  of  itoDC  and  kemelled«  K.  p.  463. 

Kb V EBB.  A  Cover  or  vessel  used  in  a  dairy  hoase  for  milk  or 
whey. — Compotus  Henrici  Deye  et  Johannce  umris  de  exiUbus  ei 
proventihus  de  Dayri — Aliocantur  pro  novo  Kevere  empto  viii.  den. 
Hence  in  Devonshire  a  Keeve  is  the  Vat  or  Fat  wherein  thej  work 
their  beer.  And  in  Kent  a  Keeler  is  a  broad  shallow  vessel  of 
wood  wherein  they  set  their  milk  to  cream  and  their  wojrt  to  cool. 
The  Kevels  in  a  ship  are  the  holes  wherein  thej  lay  ap  thb  shrooda 
and  tackling. 

L. 

Lacrtmatobibs.  Small  earthen  vessels^  wherein  the  tears  of 
aqrviving  friends  were  reposited  and  buried  with  the  urns  and 
a^es  of  the  dead,  K.  p.  13. 

Lag JBVA.  A  Gr.  Aayayof.  Whence  Sax.  Flaxa,  Eng.  Flaggon^ 
and  Flesk  of  wine,  Flask  for  gun-powder«  Flasket  for  .deaths,  old 
Eng.  Flash  of  arrows,  &c.  Claret  was  eight-pence  and  Muscadine 
sixteen-pence  per  iagenam  at  Burcester  in  3  Hen.  VI.  K.  p.  574. 

Laroabium .  Lardi  Locus.  The  Larder  or  place  where  the 
Lard  and  meat  were  kept.  Whente  to  Lard  with  bacon.  Tenent€$ 
de  Pidington  cariabunt  saiem  domini  deforo  ubi  emptus/uii  ad  iar* 
darium  domini,  K  p.  496. 

Lboatum.  a  mortuary.  In  all  churches  appropriated  to  th» 
abby  of  Oseney,  the  perpetual  vicars  by  endowment  were  to  have 
every  second  mortuary,  if  to  the  value  of  sixpence :  and  one  half, 
of  It  if  beyond  that  value.-— FScormf  per  abbaiem  et  eoTwentuu^ 
Osen,  pTiBsenlandus  et  instituendus  ab  episcopo—habebit  secundum 
legatum  ad  vaUnHam  sex  denariorum,  et  quod  ultra  sex  denarim 
fuerit,  intra  ipsum  et  canonicos  dhmdiabitur,  K.  p.  304.  So  at 
fioroester,  K.  p.  55g. 

Per  Lbobm  AngU^B  tenere.  To  hold  by  the  law  or  conrtesie  of 
England :  when  a  man  is  tenant  for  life  to  the  inheritance  of  hia 
wife  deceased.  Hen,  de  Lacy  com,  Iauc,  tenet  manerium  de  Burm 
cester  ad  terminum  vitce  tuts  per  legem  Angliee  de  hcereditate  Mar'» 
gaaretcB  uxorissuce,  K.  p.  36]. 

Lboalbs  homines.  Persons  who  are  legally  qualified  to  serve 
in  a  jury,  as  being  neither  excommunicate  nor  out*lawed.  Abbas 
Robertus  impiadiavib^et  eUcti  sunt  duodecim  homines  legaU^  da 
vidnetop  K  p.  134. 

Lmms.    a  common  pasture.    From  Sax.  Lasjrpe^  whence  10  the 
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Khvth  LeatOfW,  a  meadow.  And  in  Kent  moil  of  tbe%yeeoitt* 
noD  heaths  or  patcuret  are  called  Leeses,  as  Braborn  Lees,  ?oA* 
Img-Lees,  &c.— Htmic&i  acta  hi  Lese-morside,  K.  p.  400.  One 
dose  in  Adiograve  called  Pennie  leys,  K.  p.  614.  Tbo^  this 
latter  seems  from  the  Sax.  Leaj,  a  field,  whence  a  Laj  and  Ley  of 
land,  and  the  Laie^  in  a  common  field. 

Lbvaeb  dgnariof.  To  Levy  or  raise  motij.  Petrus  de  Ashe^ 
rv^^tf  iune  senesehalbu  hnnoris  S.  WaUnd  appr€pnavit  t&ctwm  ma- 
hertam  ad  hotwrem  S.  WaUrid,  ei  ibidem  iemmi  visum  per  annum 
leifamio  de  eadem  viliaia  xii.  dettaring  de  recto  visu  pro  ommbus, 
JL*  p.  333. 

LErARE/oemim,  To  make  hay,  or  properly  to  cast  it  into  wind* 
rows,  in  order  to  cock  it  up. — Deheni  quingue  diesde  consuetM^Mi 
videlicet  per  unum  diemfoenum  levare,  et  per  ires  in  aulumpnomt* 
iere,  K.  p.  229. — Homines  de  Hedingdon  venieni  emit  fitrds  sias 
ad  dictum  foenum  Uvandum  et  thassandum,  R.  p.  320.  Una  leva* 
iaafoeni,  one  day's  bay-making,  a  scrrice  paid  the  lord  by  inferior 
tenants. — jiiicia  quw  fuit  uxor  RicharS  le  Grey,^^aciet  unam 
narculaturam,  et  unam  wedbedripam,  et  levaHantm  foeni^  K.  p.  402* 

Ljbbllvb.  a  Libel  or  declaration  in  a  court  of  civil  or  code- 
•iastical  judicature.  Petitio  JJbelUy  the  stieing  for  or  taking  out 
such  libel. — Possint  eos  et  eorum  successores  per  omnem  censttram 
eoeletiasticam  ad  omntum  et  singulorum  pnemissorum  observantiam 
absque  articuli  seu  UbeUi  petitione  et  quocunque  strepUu  juMciaE 
tompelkre^  K.  p.  344. 

LiBEBA.  A  Livery  or  delivery  of  so  much  grass  or  com  to  s 
custumary  tenant  who  cuts  down  or  prepares  the  said  grass  otcofDi 
and  receives  some  part  or  small  portion  of  it  as  a  reward  or  gratoitj. 
-^Habebit  liberaim  ad  vesperas  quee  vacatur  evenyngs,  K.  pi  401. 
So  the  Livery  of  hay  and  oats,  as  giving  out  such  a  quantity  of  pro* 
vender  for  the  feeding  horses,  K.  p.  378.  Whence  a  Liveiy- 
stable.  Livery-horses,  servants  in  Livery.  A  white  Livered  fel* 
]ow>  &c. 

LiBBRATURA  et  setsinu.  Livery  and  seisin  given  by  the  sape* 
rloor  lord  of  the  fee*  When  a  minor  was  in  ward,  and  came  to 
age,  the  estate  of  military  service  in  the  king^s  hands  was  ddivered 
up :  for  which  Livery  the  heir  paid  a  fine  or  composition.  So 
Gerard  de  Camvil  having  married- Eustace  daughter  of  Gilbert  Bsi- 
set,  gave  two  thousand  marks  and  ten  palfHes  to  the  king  for  Livery 
of  her  father's  inheritance,  K.  p.  I67. 

Lib  R A  ad  nvmervm.  A  pound  in  ready  mony  opposed  to  Libr^ 
lirsa  et  pensitata,  a  pound  weight  in  solrd  metal.  In  Doomsday 
Register  the  king's  mannor  of  Brill  reddebat  tempore  regis  ti* 
mfordi  nviii.  Ubras  ad  numerum,  K.  p.  l65. 
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Lfoli^s.  Liege^  pnre,  lawful.  Ptduiios  ligia,  pore  widows. 
heodL-^Ysabel  GargatjUia  mea  in  ligia  viduUaie  ei  libera  potesiai^ 
tua,  K.  p.  190.  Poleiitu  Hgia,  fipeeand  absolute  disposal, — Ego 
Bia  de  jiUUthleia  in  HOera  viduitate  mea  et  ligia  poiesiate^  K.p.280« 
LiNTiAMBN.  A  lowel  Of  Other  course  linnen  cloth.— -£^  im 
eanvays  empt,  Londin.  per  Richardum  Dymhy'—pro  liniheaminibus 
faciendis  iii.  sol,  K.  p.  574. 

LiTBEATUKA.  literature,  in  old  Eng.  LettrUre.  M  liieratu^ 
ram  ponere,  to  put  out  children  to  school.  Which  liberty  was 
deni^  to  some  parents  who  were  servile  tenants  without  consent 
of  the  lord.  So  in  the  lands  at  Burcester  which  were  held  in  viU 
lenage  from  the  prioress  of  Merkyate, — Quilibet  custumarius  non 
debet  JUium  mum  ad  lUeraiuram  ponere,  neque  Jiliam  suam  marU' 
tare  sine  licentia  ei  voluntaie  priorissce,  K.  p.  401.  This  Julian 
like  pfobibitioD  of  educating  SODS  to  learning,  was  owing  to  this 
reason,  for  fear,  the  son  being  bred  to  letters,  might  enter  into  re- 
Kgton  or  sacred  orders,  and  so  stop  or  divert  the  services  which 
lie  might  otherwise  do  as  heir  or  successor  to  his  father. 

LocuTOKiVM .  A  parlour.  The  religious  after  they  had  dined 
in  their  common  refectory  had  a  witbdrawitig  room,  where  they 
met  for  discourse  and  conversation :  which  room  for  that  sociabla 
use  they  called  Locuiorium,  a  hquendo,  and  Piarlour  a  Fr.  Parler^ 
— «fir  IViUklmo  Hykkedon  latavto  conducto  per  quatuor  dies  ad  fa* 
ciendum  limtn  hoshi  locuiorii  versus  aulatn  prioris  m.den,  K.  p. 574. 
LoKYS.  Sax.  Loccaf,  Looks  or  flocks  of  course  and  refuse 
wool,  which  in  Kent  are  called  Lucks  and  Dag^wool.-— CoTRpttlojil 
de  duobus  solidis  recepiis  de  lana  fracta  videUcet  Lokys  coUecta  in 
tomura  avium  vendka  Johanni  Deye  hoc  anno,  K.  p.  5^2.  Whence 
a  Lock  of  bair,  and  a  hard  matted  or  clatfed  Jjoek  of  hair  id  the 
neck  is  called  tn  EUflock.  Thence  Lock,  a  thread,  and  Lockram; 
linnen  cloath  of  a  courser  thread, 

LoauBLA  sine  die.  A  respite  in  law,  or  demurr  to  an  indefinite 
time. — Si  vir  tenensfuerii  infra  eeiaiem  ei  uxor  plenee  eeiaiis,  cum 
trnpladiaiijuerint,  non  remanebit  loquela  sine  die  propter  minorem 
eeiaiem  viri,  K.  p.  210. 

LoMiNABB.  A  lamp  or  candle  set  burning  on  the  altar  of  any 
church  or  chappel,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  lands  and  rent 
chaq^res  were  fireouently  given  to  religious  houses  and  parish 
churches.  So  Gilbert  Basset  gave  to  his  new  priory  at  Burcester, 
— iimim  virgaiim  ieme  in  Siraiion  ad  luminare  prcediciee  ecclesuse, 
K.  p.  136.  It  was  sometimes  expresly  provided  that  this  luminary. 
shcfiild  bum  all  night,  and  in  the  day  at  canonical  hours,  and  du- 
ritig  divine  service.  So  Richard  de^  Cam vil  and  Eustace  his  wift 
g4ve  t  vtrgate  of.  land  in  Boroester  to  Hobett  Clerk,— '/to  iameik 


fuod  pr^eSdus  BttberiMS  CUncus  vd  hanfde$  m  mvemaU  immp§» 
dtm  unam  ante  altaresancii  Nickoiai  im  wtajori  eccigsia  S.  Mmimd 
S.  Edlmrgw  de  Berencester, — guaiibet  aoc/e  toia&ter^  ei  qiu£hd 
die  dum  dwina  celebraniiir,    ei  ad  haras  canamcales  ardemiemt 
K.  p.  180.     Which  Tirgate  of  land  leemf  to  bare  beea  ooe  pan 
of  Candle-meadow,  ao  ^led  from  being  thus  chai]ged  with  fiodiof 
a  light  or  candle  in  the  conventual  church,  which  part  of  the  said 
meadow  was  afterwards  resigned  to  the  said  prior  and  convcoL — 
Philippa  countess  of  Warwick  ga?e  seven  shillings  yearly  nnt  to 
the  priory  of  fiurcester^ — Ita  tamen  quod  dkii  eamonki — aoiaai 
lampadelh  semper  ardentem  coram  aliari  bead  Johanms  BaptuUe  ts 
ecclesia  conveniuaii  de  Berencesier  m  perpeiuum  itiveaiaiU,  K.  p.  233. 
Hugh  de  Plugenet  granted  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide  com- 
mon pasture  in  his  mannor  of  Hedingdon»  &c.  to  find  one  lamp  in 
the  said  church  of  Hedingdon,  K.  p.  334.    A  Lominary  at  the 
great  altar  was  sometimes  maintained  by  the  rector  of  the  chords 
and  in  vicarages  this  expence  was  chaiged  on  the  approprtatoiB.-'^ 
So  in  the  ordination  of  the  vicarage  of  Meriton  appropriated  to  the 
abby  of  fignesham,— -/MeiMum  luminare  in  canceilo  preedido  diaos 
religiosos  ei  earum  suecessores  supporiare  voiumus  ei  ordinamsis  m 
perpeiuum  suis  sumpiUnis  subhrel  K.  p.  483.     By  the  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  in  Normandy  it  was  ordained  that  once  in  a  year  about 
Pentecost,  the  priest  and  capellanes  should  come  with  their  people 
in  a  full  procession  to  the  mother  church,  and  for  every  heme 
should  offer  on  the  altar  a  wax  taper  to  enlighten  the  church,  £L 

g.  508.  The  rents  that  were  given  to  this  use  were  sometinoea  em- 
ezled  by  the  parish  priest,  against  which  abuse  bishop  Grrostbead 
provided  in  this  diocese, — Prtecipimus  eiiam  ui  reddiius  assigmad 
per  devoiionem  laicarum  ad  luminaria  vel  ad  alios  usus  komesiot  in 
^uis  ecclesUs  non  commUianiur  per  ipsos  rectores  m  usus  ei  caw/a- 
aiea/a  eorundem,  Consttt.  Rob.  Episc.  Lincoln.  MS. 

M. 

MANERroiifi'''A''M^iidrr  Sken^givestian  aiTected'derivaliooT 
Marurium  quasi  JfaiufrtiMi,  such  a  circuit  of  land  to  be  Manured  or 
cultivated  by  handy- work.  But  it  is  truly  from  the  Fr.  Aianohr,  ha- 
bitation, or  Lat.  Manendo,  the  place  of  residence  to  the  chief  lord; 
This  word  was  brought  in  by  the  Normans,— Gaj^iidttf  Cansiam^ 
Aeasis  episcopus-^'-dono  Guiielmi  regis  ducenias  ei  ociogiaia  vUlas, 
quas  a  manendo  manerios  vulgo  vocamus,  obiinuii.  Order.  Vital.  L  4. 
The  constitution  of  a  mannor  was  this.  The  king  granted  to  some 
baron  or  military  man  a  certain  circuit  of  ground  for  him  and  his 
hairs  to  dwell  upon  and  to  enjoy^  hokUngaome  part  in  demena  to 
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tbeir  own  use  and  dccapation ;  and  letting  ont  otbti^r  parcels  to  free 
or  servile  tenants,  who  were  to  do  their  suit  and  service  at  the 
court  of  the  said  mannor,  now  called  the  lord's  court  and  court 
baron.  Alanerium  was  sometimes  used  simply  for  the  court  or 
mansion  of  the  lord,  whence  we  say  the  site  of  the  mannor,  and 
the  roannor-house,  called  otherwise  Manerium  domus,  as  Reginald 
earl  of  Bologne  and  Ida  his  countess  gave  to  the  priory  at  Cold 
Norton  Manerium  domus  sicut  sedet  et  consiitutum  est,  K.p.  l63. 
Again  it  was  sometimes  taken  for  the  mannor-house,  and  all  the 
demesne  laud  belonging  to  it, — Hahehit' vicarius  de  Cesireton  /o- 
ium  aliaragrum  ac  omnes  decimas  minores  et  oblationes  ad  dictam 
ecclesiam  qualitercunque  specianies,  decimis  tamen  quibuscunoue  de 
manerio  ibidem  provenieniibus  toialiier  exceptis,  K.  p.  543.  In  the 
Doomsday  tenure,  one  village  or  parish  was  often  held  for  two  or 
more  mannors.  So  Robert  de  Oily  held  Burcester  pro  duobus  ma* 
neriis,  K.  p.  65,  At  present  the  word  Mannor  does  not  so  much 
imply  the  seat  or  the  land,  as  it  does  the  royalty  and  jurisdiction 
belonging  to  a  court  baron.  For  a  man  may  now  have  the  mannor 
though  he  has  not  a  foot  of  land  within  the  bounds  of  it,  which  is 
called  a  Mannor  in  Gross.  As  the  other  may  be  called  a  Mannor 
Appendant  which  goes  along  with  the  mannor-house,  or  site,  or 
other  ground.   - 

Mansio  Canonicorum*  The  court  or  chief  country-house  of 
the  religious  upon  one  of  their  mannors,  where  they  kept  their 
courts,  and  sometimes  resided  for  health  and  diversion.  In  IVeston 
virgatamy  ubi  mansio  canonicorum  est,  K.  p.  1 98. 

Mansum  Capiiale.  The  chief  manse,  or  mannor-house,  or 
court  of  the  lord.  Henry  de  Oily  gave  to  the  abby  of  Oaeney 
Capilale  mansum  meum  in  Weston  cum  yus  pertineniiis,  K.  p.  150. 
Called  sometimes  Curia  Copitalis. — Thomas  de  S.  Walcry  gave  to 
the  abby  of  Oseney  totum  manerium  meum  Mixebury  cum  capitaU 
curia,  K.  p.  150. 

Mansus  Preshyteri,  The  Manse  of  the  parish  priest,  the  par- 
sonage or  vicarage-house. — Haheat  etiam  diclus  vicarius  (i.  e.  de 
Ambresdon)  pro  inhabitatione  sua  ilium  mansum  in  quo  presbyter 
parocface  dictce  ecclesice  inhabitare  consuevit,  et  duo  cotagia  eidem 
adjacentia,  K.  p.  431. 

Manuprisob.  One  who  was  bail,  plege,  or  security  for  another 
person  Sir  Eubulo  le  Strange  in  5  ^dw.  III.  was  a  Manuprisor 
for  Hugh  de  Spensar,  K.  p.  419.  Whence  Without  bail  or  Main- 
prise. 

Mara.  A  Moor.  £ither  from  Lat.  Mare,  or  rather  Brit.  Afor. 
The  word  Mara  was  used  for  any  lake,  pool,  pond,  or  other  stand- 
ing V9,ttr, -^Sedens  super  locum  quern  usu  quotidiano  loquendi  Ma^ 
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ram  voetanus.  Will.  Gemet  ].  2,  cap.  ao.—dflrvm  rl 
de  Bolynghtoke  cum  soke  mora  ei  marisco,  K.p.  418.  Calkd 
tomeliines  Mera  from  Brit.  Mer,  Sax.  CDep,  water^  whence  a  Mere- 
swine,  a  dolphin,  a  Meat  or  lake.  Mire  or  dirt,  the  Meer%  or 
ditches,  or  Mere-ttangs,  or  other  houndanes  of  land. — Lsiud  prat- 
cedens  furlong  jacei  ab  Oxenford^wey  usque  ad  quondam  «fn» 
ierrcs  dominicm  dem.  Lestraunge,  K.  p.  530.  A  Zjutsmortge-'i^ 
path  pTicdkiajacei  una  viridis  mera,  el  in  fine  mferiore  ipsms  mer^ 
descendit  quidam  sulcus  fluens  inter  medium  de  Sianfbrd-mmt^ 
K.  p.  58 1 . — IncifHendojuxta  quoddam  parvum  morejacetu  adfintn 
cujusdam  semiUe  pedestris  voeatm  8eyni  Edhwrgk-wey^  K.  p.  531. 
—Cmni  marisco  ini^ro  qui  vocaiur  CrocweU-moor,  K.  p.  isr* 
Hence  to  Moore  a  slup,  i.e.  to  lay  her  up  in  the  mud  of  a  haven. 

Masimakius.  a  Manner.  Mminariorum  Capiianems,  thead* 
miral  or  warden  of  the  ports,  which  offices  were  connnonly  onited 
in  the  same  person.  The  word  Admiral  not  coming  in  before  tk 
latter  end  of  King  Edward  I. — Reie  capiianeo  marinariorum,  << 
eiidem  mariuariis — sedutemf  K.  p.  822. 

Makchio.  From  the  Lat.  Marchia,  Sax.  GDeapc,  limit  sr 
bdtinds.  Hence  the  Marches,  old  Kng.  Marchts,  or  borden  of 
Wales.  The  March  or  limited  motion  of  an  anny»  though  this 
military  Marching  seems  rather  firom  the  Brit,  and  old  Grail.  Mard, 
a  horse,  from  whence  Sax.  COcpe,  Eng.  Mare.  Marchio  -wasstricdf 
the  governour  of  the  Marches,  but  any  keeper  or  constable  of  s 
eminent  castle  was  called  Marchio.  As  Brientius  fiiius  ComA 
marchio  de  iral^gjbrd,  K.  p.  85.  Whence  our  titles  of  Manpeft 
and  Marchioness. 

Maritaoium,  tiare  in  mariiagio.  To  give  an  estate  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  to  a  daughter.-— C^acessimia  Thomcs  Basset  ierramde 
Dedmton  quam  dederai  fVilHelmo  Afalei  in  mariiagio  cumfilia  sua, 
K.  p.  102.  Fillam  de  MeneUda  quam  Alanus  de  DunsUimtiU  peder 
ipsius  Cecilus  dedil  ad  se  maritandam,  K.  p.  17 1-  MarUagprn 
iAberum,  frank-marriage ;  when  a  baron,  knight,  or  freeholder, 
granted  such  a  part  of  his  estate  with  a  daughter  to  her  and  her 
husband,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  to  hold  without  any  homage cr 
service  to  the  donor.  So  Maud  daughter  of  Simon  St.  Liz,  gafe 
to  the  abby  of  St.  Neots,  com.  Hunt,  the  third  part  of  the  mannor 
of  Cratesfeld,  held  by  her  in  frank-marriage, -~2)€dt  ieriiam  partem 
Mius  manerii  met  de  Cratetfeld  quod  est  liberum  mmrUagium  maas, 
K.  p.  79. —  IViilieimus  Longspe  dedit  et  concessit  Henrico  JUio  Ei- 
mundi  de  Lacy  Margaretam  Jiliam  suam  et  hceredem,  el  cum  ips» 
in  libera  mariiagio  maneria  sua  de  Bumcesler  el  Midlingtong  K. 
p.  251.  In  libero  mariiagio  suo^  in  her  pure  widowhood,  when  the 
lelict  held  the  hmds  which  she  bruoght  to  her  late  hqiboDd  :-* 
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Posi  mortem  Roberii  de  Oily  Ediiha  in  libero  maritagio  suo  phtri^ 
mas  terras  dedit  canonkis  de  Oseneia,  K.  p.  90.     In  marriage  it 
was  a  custom  for  the  woman  to  be  endowed  at  the  church  door, 
K.  p.  388.     Marilagium  habere,  to  have  the  free  disposal  of  an 
heiress  in  marriage^  a  favour  granted  by  the  king  who  was  guardian 
of  all  wards  or  heirs  in  minority. — Mandaium  est  vicecom,  Ox<m, 
(fubd  habere  faciat  Wl  com,  Sarum  marilagium  JUics  Ricardi  de 
CamviU  geniice  de  Eusiachia — ad  opus  WiUielmi  sui  primogeniti, 
K.  p.  1 82.     Pro  maritanda  JUia,  a  fine  or  composition  paid  to  the 
king  by  every  baron  or  military  tenant,  for  leave  to  marry  a  sole 
daughter  and  heir.     Gilbert  Basset  6  Rich.  I.  gave  one  hundred 
pounds  fine  to  the  king,  that  his  daughter  Eustace  might  be  mar- 
ried to  I'bomas  de  Verdon,  K.  p.  154*  If  any  person  married  such 
an  heiress  without  the  king's  leave,  he  lost  her  whole  estate,  unless 
he  could  compound  by  a  severe  fine.     So  Robert  de  Peesley  paid 
sixty  marks  and  one  palfry  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  for  having 
married  Alice  de  Chesterton,  K.  p.  I6I.    John  Gitliird  paid  three 
hundr«^  marks  for  marrying  without  licence  Maud  the  widow  of 
William  Longspe,  K.  p.  275*    Jurdan  de  Meriton  paid  twenty 
marks  fine  for  taking  Maud  the  relict  of  John  le  Marsh,  K.  p.  308. 
Sir  John  de  Handlo  compounded  for  one  hundred  pounds  upon 
marriage  of  Maud  widow  of  John  Loyel,  K.  p.  37i  •    Alice  coui|« 
tess  of  Lincoln  and  Sarum  lost  the  greatest  part  of  her  estate  lor 
this  trespass  of  marrying  Eubulo  le  Strange,  K.  p.  391.  .  Some  in« 
feriour  tenants  were  under  the  same  obligations  to  the  lords,  as  the 
lords  to  the  king, — Si  homines  (de  Hedmgdon)  fiUas  suas  extra  liber" 
taiem  dicti  manerii  mariiare  voluerint,  dabunt  domino  pro  qualibet 
Jilia  sic  maritata  duos  solidos, — et  hoc  pro  catallis  extra  liberiatem 
dicti  maneru  cum  ipsa  remolis  :  et  si  tJifra  libertatem  ejusdem  ma» 
nerii  eas  maritaverint,  nihil  dabunt  pro  mariiagiis  earundem,  K. 
p.320.  In  the  mannor  of  Wrechwyke — U^illielmus  Searich  ad  ha* 
bendum  in  uxorem  Johannam  quce  fuit  uxor  IFillielmi  Foul  venit 
hie  in  curiam,  et  dot  domino  dejine  pro  eadem  in  maritagio  habenda 
X  5.  et  habet  inde  diem  solvendi,  K.  p.  470.    Among  the  custumary 
tenants  at  Burcester  King*s-End,  who  held  from  the  prioress  of 
Merkyate — QuiUbei  custumarius  non  debet^-^filium  suum  ad  literu' 
turam  ponere,  nequeJiUam  suam  maritare  sine  licentia  et  voluntate 
domino  priorissce,  K.  p.  401 .    The  widow  of  a  tenant  in  villenage 
held  her  husband's  estate  during  her  widowhood,  Matilda  qucefuit 
uxorBoberti  Hikkes  clamavit  totumprofdictum  m^ssuagium-^dumvixe'^ 
rit  sine  maritofaciendo  servitia  et  redditus  omne$,  K.  p  458.  The  fine 
or  composition  paid  by  such  tenants  for  the  liberty  of  disposing  theii 
daughters  was  called  Merchetum,  Merchet^  from  the  Scotch  Mar- 
chet^  Marcbeta«  which  was  a  commutation  of  mony  or  cattel  given 

b2 
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to  the  lord  to  buj  off  the  old  impioas  castom  of  the  lord  Ijiog  t&e 
first  night  with  the  bride.  Hect.  fioet.  Hist.  Scot.  p.  260.  Buchan. 
1.  7*  Skenaeus  in  vore,  Sec.  From  which  Marcheta  muRens  oaed 
Bometimes  for  the  said  commutation,  and  sometimes  by  metaphor 
for  a  maidenhead,  possibly  comes  the  prov.  **  Sacb  a  woman*! 
Marchet  or  market  is  spoiled  j"  more  especially  applied  to  her  who 
has  lost  her  Marchet  or  virginity.  Hence  in  several  parts  of  En- 
gland the  word  Merkin  is  used  for  Puhes  muUeris.  From  the  word 
Marry  they  use  Marrow  in  the  North  for  a  companion  or  feDow, 
as  gloves  and  shoes  are  not  Marrows^  i .  e,  are  not  well  matchtj  or 
not  fellows. 

Marttbologium^  Martilegium.  A  Martyrology  or  register 
kept  in  religious  houses,  wherein*  they  set  down  the  donalioDsof 
their  benefactors,  and  the  days  of  their  death :  that  upon  each  an- 
niversary they  might  commemorate  and  pray  for  tbem.  And  there- 
fore several  benefactors  made  this  a  condition  in  their  charters,— 
Isabel  Gargate  covenanted  with  the  prior  and  canons  of  Btfrcester, 
^^Cum  de  hac  Vila  migraverimus,  facient  nowina  nostra  scrihi'r^ 
viariirologh  suo,  K.  p.  I89.  Henry  Lacy  earl  of  Lincoln  was  a 
benefactor  to  the  canons  of  fiurscongh  com.  Line,  on  this  conditioD, 
that  they  should  insert  in  their  Martyrology  and  canon  or  mass  book 
his  name,  aixl  the  name  of  Margaret  his  wife,  K.  p.  30/.  Ihe 
canons  of  St.  Marie  Overy  in  Southwark  for  the  fevours  of  Sir 
John  de  Molins  covenanted,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  hear  of  the 
death  of  him  or  of  Egidia  his  wife,  they  would  inscribe  their  naoK 
in  their  publick  Martyrology,  and  make  recital  of  them  annually  is 
their  chapter,  K.  p.  425.  The  religious  granted  the  promise  of  this 
civility  to  their  patrons,  as  a  complement  of  gratitude  and  respect, 
—  Nos  Johannes  Clyfton  et  conventus  canonicorum  regulanum  mm* 
Dorcestre  Lincoln. — voluimus  et  ordinavimus  quod  cum  contigerit 
eundtm  Edmundum  (1.  «.  Rede  de  Borstal)  ah  hac  /ace  migrare,  si 
nomina  omnium  supradictorum  cum  ohitu  eorum  in  nostra  martileg» 
inserantur,€t  singufis  annis futuris per legantur indie anniversarioTum 
suorum  prcesenti  convent u  in  domo  nostra  capitulari,  K.  p.  626. 

Mattes.  Mats  made  of  straw  or  rushes.  From  Lat.  Alatta, 
Ovid.  1. 6.  Fast. — in  piaustro  scirpea  Mattafuit,  which  perhaps  the 
Romans  borrowed  from  the  old  Teuton.  Matte,  Sax.  CDeatte.  To 
make  bed-Mats  of  reeds  or  straw  was  a  great  employment  of  the 
ancient  monks.  Hence  to  be  Matted  or  entangled, — In  guinqfif 
scotellLs  minoris  sortis  emptis  ibidem  pro  ccBteris  offidis  ix.  den,  ct'» 
X.  Matts  ibid,  hoc  anno  xiii.  den,  K.  p.  574, 

Medietas  Benfficii.  The  Moity,  or  half  the  annnal  profits  of 
an  ecclesiastical  living,  which  some  of  the  clergy  freely  oootriboted 
to  King  Edw.  J.  to  maintain  a  war  with  France,  for  which  b^iotfo- 
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lehce  the  king  granted  his  special  protection,-— C^e/tr  dilecius  nolis 
magisler  Radulfus  de  Aferlival  persona  ecclesice  de  Amirosden  me^ 
dietaiem  beneficti,  &c. — nolis  in  subsidtum  nostrum  de  anno  prcesenti 
juxta  iaxationem  ultimo  inde  Jaciam  liberaliter  concessit  et  gratan* 
ter,  K.  p,  322. 

Mekcandisa.  All  goods  and  wares  exposed  to  sale  in  fairs  and 
markets.  In  omnibus  burgis  et  villatis  nostris,  et  etiam  in  singulis 
nundinisy  et  mercatis  nostris  liber e  valeant  emere  et  vender e  omnes 
mercandisas  absque  ullo  ihelonelo  seu  stallagio,  K.  p.  3il.  And 
therefore  Mercatores  was  not  restrained,  as  it  now  seems  to  be,  to 
Merchants  or  traffiquers  in  forreign  commodities,  but  extended  to 
all  sort  of  traders,  pedlers,  buyers,  and  sellers, —  Omnes  homines  et 
mercatores  honoris  de  Walingford,  K.  p.  113. 

Mesennum,  Merannum,  Merremium,  Maremium,  Maeremium, 
quodvis  moteriamen,  unde  vocis  origo,  called  in  French  ie  merritn 
and  marren.  Any  refuse  wood,  or  old  pieces  of  timber  and  boards 
that  are  left  among  the  rubbish  after  building  or  repairing,  or  pull- 
ing down  of  houses, — In  diversis  hominibus  conduct  is  ad  zeponendum 
et  extrahendum  vetus  merennum  massam  et  lapides  %.  den.  K.  p,575. 
— Et  in  merenno  empto  apud  Curtlyngton  cum  cariagio  ejusdemprQ 
collistrigio  apud  Dadyngton  de  novojaciendo,  K.  p.  577* 

Metteshbp.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  Mittenscep,  from  Sax^ 
CDitren,  to  measure,  or  CCitra,  a  mete  or  measure,  and  Ceap,  goods 
or  chattle :  for  the  Metteshep  seems  to  be  a  fine  or  penaltie  paid 
by  the  tenant  for  his  neglect  or  omission  of  doing  his  custumary 
service.  In  the  maqnor  of  Pidington — qutelibet  virgaia  terrce  soU 
vet  per  an.  quinque  solidos  et  quatuor  dies  de  consuetudine,  videlkei 
unum  diem  ad  pratum  do/mini  Jakandum  ad  cibum  domini,  vel  do* 
mino  dalfit  quadraginta  denarios  pro  Metteshep,  K.  p.  495. 

M1NISTHALLU8,  Ministrellus,  d,  ministrando.  At  first  any  buf- 
foon or  actor  of  ridicule,  commouly  retained  for  the  diversion  of 
persons  of  quality,  and  afterward  restrained  to  a  player  on  musick, 
a  Minstrel.  Et  in  datis  cuidam  ministrallo  domini  Lestraunge  in 
eodemjesto  xii.  den.  K.  p.  57&.  These  Minstrels  or  merry  fidlers 
were  in  several  parti  of  England  a  sort  of  corporation,  and  had  a 
King  of  Minstrels,  for  which  a  charter  and  a  contirmation  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  Mon.  Ang.  tom.  1.  p.  355. 

Missals  celebrare.  To  say  Mass,  and  administer  the  sacrament 
of  the  Mass.  Habebit  de  oblationibus  ad  altare  provenientibus  unum 
denarium,  missale  quoties  celebraverit,  et  denarius  provenerit,  K« 
p.  304. 

MoLiTURA,  Mulitura,  Multura }  a  A/b/o  to  grind.  It  8ome« 
times  signified  a.  grist  or  sack  of  corn  brought  to  the  mill  to  be 
grooDd.    But  more  commonly  taken  for  the  toll  paid  for  grinding^ 
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So  Sir  Wido  de  Meiiton  in  bis  charter  to  the  Knights  Tempbn.-^ 
Concessenini  miki  Jralres  unam  lihertatem  adsuum  molendnumstu 
Heel  moiendi  segettm  pro  mvllttra  reddenda  pro  segete  qu€t  at  a 
tremuta,  ei  mtum  hrasium  sine  wultura,  K.  p.  120.     MoRiura  &- 
bera,  free  grinding  without  paying  toll^  a  privilege  -which  the  lord 
generally  reserved  to  his  own  family,—  Solva  nrihi  et  hitrediba 
fneis  molilura  libera  familitB  nostrcB  qtdeta  in  dido  wolenSno^  K« 
p.  236.    Satva  mihi  et  hfjeredtbusmeis  sccia  curitej  et  moieff£mni» 
de  BigenhuU  cnm  ommmodo  blado  et  hrasio,  K.  p.  lO/b.    Oar  Eng. 
Mil  is  from  the  Sax.  OCylen,  Island.  Mil,  to  grind  :  in  praferito, 
Mtilde,  whence  in  Lincolnshire  a  Mill  is  called  a  Miln,  and  in  other 
parts  a  Muln,  as  Muln  wey,  t.  e.  the  Mill- way,  K.  p.  395.   Hence 
the  Sax.  G.olb,  Island  A/o//(/,  Eng.  Mould,  or  what  is  grooixl  to 
dust,  old  Kng.  Mulle,  poudcr  or  dust.     Mouldy,  and  ready  to 
Moulder  away.    Mullock  in  the  North  dirt  or  rubbish :  and  a  Mole 
from  casting  op  the  Mould  is  called  a  Mould- warp.     A.  Mullet, 
the  stone  on  which  painters  grind  their  colours.     Molter  in  the 
North  the  toll  of  a  Mill. 

MoLv  ED  A,  Mulneda.  AMHl-pool.  Gilbert  Basset  in  his  foaa- 
dation  charter  to  the  priory  of  Burcester,  gave — quoddam  pratitt' 
culum  quod  vocatur  Hamma.  quod  exienditw  de  cfofta  Serici  ^ 
W^echwic  per  la  Mulnedam  usque  iliuc  ubi  novus  rivuius  descenSl 
in  veierem  rivulum,  et  ipsam  mulnedam  ad  faciendum  ibi  molendh 
num,  K.  p.  135.  Molta,  Pr.  Afoulte,  was  to  be  paid  for  the  senrioe 
of  grinding,  or  the  use  of  a  mill.  If  I  should  from  hence  derive 
our  Eng.  Malt,  Dutch  Mout,  it  would  be  a  Isss  absurd  conjecture 
than  that  of  Dr.  Skinner,  who  would  deduce  it  from  the  verb  Jo 
Melt,  quia,  ut  omnibus  notum  est,  aqud  maceratur,  donee  germm 
gmitiat, 

MoBTMAiN  Statute  made  in  7  Edw.  I.  de  terris  in  manm 
mortuam  non  ponendis^  to  restrain  the  donation  of  any  lands  or  te« 
Dements  to  religious  or  pious  uses,  where  they  lay  in  a  dead  baod, 
without  succession  or  due  service  to  the  lord  and  the  king.  By 
any  such  donation  after  the  said  statute,  the  lands  were  forfeited  to 
the  king,  if  the  more  immediate  lord  of  the  fee  made  not  bis 
claim  within  one  year  after  such  alienation, — Accepimus  perinqia* 
sitionem  coram  nobis  Jactam  quod  abbas  et  conventus  de  Oseney  ^ 
propriarint  sibi  et  domui  suee  duos  virgatas  terree  in  Chestrettm^ 
post  publicationetn  statuti  de  terris  et  tenementis  admanum  mortuo^ 
non  ponendis  editi  sine  licenlia  regis,  K.  p.  36^.  When  the  k\np 
by  special  license  dispensed  with  this  statute,  there  was  a  pxevioos 
inquisition  Ad  quod  dampnum,  and  a  return  upon  oath,  tbst  it 
would  be  no  prejudice  to  the  dignity  and  reyenaes  of  the  ctDwn, 
K.  p.  381.    Thia  law  ii  now  retexed  by  stat.  39  Eliz^  cap«  5,  « 
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giving  lands  to  hospitals :  and  14  Car.  IT.  cap.  9,  of  purchasing 
lands  and  tenements  for  the  poor  within  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

MoRTUARiuM.  A  Mortuary.  The  word  was  used  in  a  civil  ai 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  sense^  and  was  payable  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee^  i(s  well  as  to  the  priest  of  the  parish.— DeZ^en/ur  domino  {i.  e» 
fnanerii  de  JVrechwyke)  nominihus  herktce  et  moriuarii  dues  vaccm 
prei  xii.fo/.  ]{..  p.470.     V'ld.  Hbribtum  ei  Leoatum. 

MuLLo^  MuUiQ*  A  cock  or  pout  of  grass  or  hay. —  Ut  slrepUum 
rugienlis  aqtUB  atuiivit'^monticulumjbeni  quod  extra  tugurium  erat, 
veiociier  ascendit.  Impetus  autem  irruentis  et  omnia  involventi* 
aqutBjoenum  sublevavii,  et  de  loco  illo  muUonem  hue  et  illucfiuctU'^ 
aniem  longe  transtulit.  Order.  Vital.  1.  13,  p.  899. — Ipse  Rohetiia 
et  otnnes  alii  cus^umarii  domvnw  Uberam  fauatam  in  prato  vocata 
Gilberdsbam  sine  prandio  debent  tomare,  et  inde  foenum  levmre,  ei 
mulUones  inde  Jacere,  K.p.  401.''^ Alicia  qutefuit  uxor  Bkhardi  le 
Grey — -fadet  unam  saculaturam,  et  unam  wedbedripam,  et  levatUh 
nemjoeni,  et  inveniet  unum  hominem  ad  muUionemfoeni  faciendum g 
K.  p.  402.  Hence  in  old  £ng.  a  Moult,  now  a  Mow,  Sax.  CCope» 
of  hay  or  com. 

MuLTo,  MutiiOf  Molto,  Muio,  Muito,  A  Mutton  or  sheep* 
Several  ridiculous  derivations  are  given  of  this  word.  Joh.  de  Gar«i 
landia  fi'om  Mutus,  dumb.  Et  cum  sit  mutus^  potent  bene  muto 
vocarL  Menagias  from  Molts,  as  if  creatures  that  fed  chiefly  in 
the  mountains.  Ferrarius  would  fetch  it  a  Montandot  because  for* 
sooth  the  venereal  rams  do  mount  or  cover  the  ews.  And  Drg 
Skinoer  with  like  modesty  from  the  old  Lat.  Muto,  the  yard  of  a 
man  or  beast,  as  if  rams  of  all  creatures  were  best  provided  in  thai 
member.  I  suppose  the  original  was  British  ;  for  Molt  in  the  pre* 
sent  Irish  tongue  signifies  a  ram,  or  male  wether,  to  which  the  Lac* 
Muito  is  alway  restrained,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  female  sheep 
or  ewe, — quatuor  boves,  sex  mutilones,  K.  p.  287* — Inter  Hokeday 
et  diem  S.  Martini  bene  poisunt  ibidem  ducentce  quadraginta  muic 
tones  sustentari  ad  opus  domini  ad  terram  suam  compostandam,  K.  . 
p.  495. — In  stauro  sunt  Hi.  matres  ovet,  xxxv.  mullones,  xii.  n^ni 
mares,  et  xiv.  agni  yemino/^^.-— xxxii.  oves  lactrices,  iii.  multones, 
nl,  oves  otiosas,  i,  e.  thirty-two  milch  ews,  three  rams  or  wethers, 
fourty  barren  ews.  Cartul.  Abbat.  Glaston.  MS.  f.  39.  Hence  the 
gold  mony  impressed  with  an  jignus  Dei  on  one  side,  were  from 
thai  figure  called  Multones,  which  were  common  in  France,  and 
GorreoC  in  England,  as  appears  by  a  patent  33  £dw.  III.  cited  by 
the  learned  Spelman,  though  he  had  not  then  considered  the  mean* 
ipg  of  it»    Jtor  knttur  Ottoni  de  Grandisono  in  decern  millUms  muU 
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tornitn  auri.    And  hence  the  military  engine  like  the  Roman  bat- 
tering  ram  is  called  Monton  by  Frosart,  Hist.  vol.  3,  cap.  102. 

MuKOREOUM,  Murdrum,  Mordrum.  Murder,  from  Sax.COopb, 
death.  Island.  Mord.     By  the  laws  of  Edw   Confess  cap.  15.  If 
any  person  was  murdred,  the  murderer  was  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  friborg  where  the  body  was  found,  and  delivered  up  to  justice. 
If  he  could  not  be  immediately  taken,  a  respite  of  one  month  and 
a  day  was  allowed  to  the  said  inhabitants ;  and  if  he  was  not  then 
produced,  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  them  of  fourty-six  marks  j  of 
which  sum,  by  the  laws  of  Hen.  L  cap.  g  I ,  fourty  marks  were  paid 
to  the  king,  and  six  to  the  nearest  relations  of  the  party  murdred. 
So  that  Quieium  esse  a  murdredo  was  an  exemption  from  this  6ne, 
and  was  a  special  privilege  granted  to  the  tenants  within  the  honor 
of  Walingford,^!//  quieti  sini  demurdredis  eidevariis  ad  murdre- 
dum  periinenHbus,  K.  p.  114. 

MvtLORVht  operntio.  The  service  of  work  and  labour  done  by 
inhabitants  and  inferiour  tenants  in  building  and  repairing  the  walls 
of  a  city  or  fortress.  From  which  duty  some  were  exempted  by 
special  privilege.  So  King  Hen.  II.  granted  to  the  tenants  within 
the  honor  of  Walingford — ui  quieti  sini  de  operationitus  castellih 
rum  ei  murorum,  K.  p.  1 14.  For  which  expence  a  tax  was  levied 
called  Murage.  Whence  those  officers  who  in  the  city  of  Chester 
are  to  supervise  and  repair  the  city  walls,  are  now  called  MoreiH 
gcrs. 

MusivuM  opus,  MusaiCy  and  corruptly  Mosaic  work.  Patn^ 
punta  iessellata.  Pavements  of  curious  little  pieces  of  brick,  or  tile, 
or  marble,  about  the  bigness  and  form  of  dice,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans generally  paved  the  place  where  they  fixed  the  pretoriuro  or 
general's  tent :  of  which  several  have  been  ploughed  up  in  this 
county,  K.  p.  12.  Fr.  Junius  cites  this  account  of  them  from  a 
MS.  Saxon  Glossary  of  Laurence  Noel, — "  Musaike  work,  which 
is  a  kind  of  ornament  made  in  picture  with  little  square  stones  like 
dies  of  all  colours,  set  together  with  certain  fine  cyment  upon  a 
wall  or  floor,  so  that  the  forms  of  things  be  therewith  pourtrayed 
and  expressed  as  thongh  they  were  paynted.  Also  it  is  more  dura* 
ble  than  any  kind  of  pay n ting,  by  reason  that  neither  by  weather, 
wearing,  nor  washing,  the  colour  can  be  taken  away,  which  haih 
the  thickness  of  the  little  dies  wherewith  this  work  is  made.  Of 
this  kind  of  work  is  little  in  England.  Howbeit  I  have  seen  of  it, 
especially  upon  church- floors  before  altars,  as  is  to  be  seen  before 
the  high  altar  at  Westminster,  although  it  be  but  gross.  In  Italy 
it  is  almost  every  where,  and  in  most  churches  to  be  met." 

MvTO^  muiare.   To  Mew  up  banks  in  the  time  of  their  MQtifl| 
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— JVbn  licti  clerids  ante  homm  teriiam  prandere.  Can.  di.  &  Spd* 
man.  Whicb  Biheres  or  Ttiecxxou  given  to  acbool-boyt  andduU 
dren  about  three  after-noon,  we  still  call  a  drinking.  It  vai 
from  this  Nonoy  formerly  the  chief  eating  time,  we  take  oar  word 
Noon,  though  removed  to  another  hoar.  And  it  is  from  hence  that 
in  Kent  a  Noonchion  or  Nuncbion  of  bread  or  any  edible  is  a  great 
piece,  enough  to  serve  for  the  Nooning  or  dinner  uf  any  commoa 
eater. 

NucBs  colligere.  To  gather  small  or  hazle  nats.  One  of  the 
works  or  services  imposed  upon  inferiour  tenants.— tfoauiref  de 
hedingdon  utio  die  coiligeni  nuces  nomine  domini  in  bosco  qui  rocs« 
iUT  Siowode,  K.  p.  320.  Homines  de  Pydinion  per  mium  diem  col' 
ligent  nuces  ad  opus  domini  in  bosco  suo  cum  uno  hamine,  X.  p.  495. 

NuTRiMENTUM.  fireed  of  cattle.*-— ^t/t^«l  eushimarius  {foni- 
nee  non  debet  vendere  equum  nuiscuium  neque  bovem  de  propno  nv 
trimento  suo,  K.  p.  401. 

O. 

Oblatiovbs  Altaris.  Oblations  or  oflferiogs  from  the  pariih* 
ioners  to  the  parish  priest  were  solemnly  made  four  times  in  a  year. 
''^Ordinavimus  eidem  vicario  (t.  e.  de  Oakle)  omnes  obiaiiomes  qem 
quater  in  anno  ah  omnibus  parochianis  offitrunhtr,  K.  p.  455.  The 
custumary  oblations  at  Burcester  in  the  ordination  of  that  vica« 
rage  about  the  year  1213,  were  one  penny  for  a  burial,  one  penny 
lor  a  marriage,  one  penny  for  churching  a  woman :  and  tlie  aha? 
or  sacrament  offerings  were  three-pence  at  Christmas^  two*pence 
«t  Easter^  and  a  penny  at  the  two  other  principal  feasts,  besides  the 
offerings  at  confession,  K.  p.  559.  Among  the  altar  oblations  were 
reckoned  the  little  sums  paid  for  saying  masses  and  prayers  for  the 
iouls  of  the  deceased.  As  in  the  churches  appropriated  to  theabby 
of  Oseney,— flcart2i5  habehit  de  obiationibus  ad  altare  provenienii' 
bus  unum  denarium,  missale  quoties  celebraverii,  ei  denarius  prth 
venerii,  et  quicquid  ex  devotkmejidelium  ei  raikmabUiierJuerii  coir 
latum,  K.  p.  304. 

Obl  ATI  ONES  FUnerales.  If  the  corps  of  the  party  deceased  was 
carried  from  the  mother  church  to  any  other  place  of  sepulture, 
there  were  custumary  offerings  due  to  the  parish  priest  where  the 
party  died :  of  which  otferiDgs  the  sordid  -appropriators  sometimes 
engrcst  three  parts,  and  allowed  only  one  to  the  oppressed  Ticar.-^ 
OrdiHavimus  eidem  vicario  (ue.de  Oakle)  quariam  partem  owndum 
obventionum  funeralium  dtct&rum  parocldanofttm  a&bi  quam  apod 
Acldam  sepuliorum  quee  de  jure  veiere  vei  novo  debeniur  eedisise 
parochiaH,  K.  p.  455.    At  the  burial  of  the  dead^  it  was  a  coitom 
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lor  the  sarvtviDg  friends  to  offer  libefally  at  the  altar  for  the  pious 
vise  of  the  priest^  and  the  good  estate  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 
which  the  appropriators  were  sonoetimes  so  just  as  to  allow  the  yicar, 
— Omnes  oblaiiones  in  nuptus,  purificatiombus,  sepulturis,  anniver^ 
sariis,  K.  p.  455.  This  pious  custom  does  still  obtain  in  North« 
Wales,  where  at  the  rails  which  decently  defend  the  communion 
table,  I  have  seen  a  small  tablet  or  fiat  board  conveniently  fixt,  to 
receive  the  money  which  at  every  funeral  is  offered  by  the  surviv- 
ing friends,  according  to  their  own  ability,  and  the  quality  of  the 
party  deceased.  Which  seems  a  providential  augmentation  to  some 
of  those  poor  churches. 

OcTAVus.  The  Octaves,  in  old  Eng.  tlie  Utas,  or  eight  days 
after  any  festival,  for  the  observation  whereof  Alcuinus  gives  this 
reason, — Oclavee,  quas  hodie  colimus,  ideo  r  ever  enter  celeOrantur, 
quia  pritnis  diebus  concurrunt  sicuii  unus  dies  dominicus  ad  alierum, 
qui  eadem  die  celebraiur, — Infra  octavos,  within  the  said  term  of 
eight  days.  They  were  only  some  prime  and  remarkable  feasts 
which  were  thus  attended  with  Octaves,  which  feasts  are  enume. 
rated  in  the  laws  of  £dw.  Confess,  cap.  12. — Ecclesia  de  S,  Fride* 
swidtiB  annuatim  persolvet  ecclesitje  de  Coges  duos  solidos  vel  Bisan^ 
tium  unum  infra  octavos  S»  MkhaeiiSi  K.  p.  123. 

Opficiarius  Episcopi,  The  bishop*s  chancellor  or  official  in 
his  court  Christian. — Idem  Yckelus  ipsum  abbatem  ea  de  causa  jam 
in  curiam  chrislianitatis  coram  offidario  diocoesani  prcedicti  trahii 
in  placitumi  K.  p.  328. 

OpFiciMA.  Wash-house,  brew-house,  and  what  we  call  out- 
offices. — Capitate  fnessuagium  valet  per  annum  cum  tota  inclausa 
ns.  ei  non  plus,  salva  reprisa  domorum  et  aliarum  officinarum,  K. 
p.  314. 

Opera.  Works  or  services  done  by  vassals  or  tenants  in  bon- 
dage to  the  lord. — Johannes  prtepositus  tenet  unam  virgatam  terrw 
arabilis  de  Bardulpho,  et  debet  opera  quce  valent  quolibet  anno  xiiii. 
\sd,  ob,  q,  K.  p.  3 18.  But  servile  tenants  had  their  wives  and  their 
ihephards  excused  from  these  labours.     Fid.  Pastor. 

OpBRATto.  .  One  day's  work  performed  by  such  inferiour  te- 
nants.— Homines  de  Hedingdonfricient  Hugoni  et  hceredibus  suis  pro 
quaiibet  virgata  terrtp  sexdecim  operationes,  videlicet,  uno  die  inter 
Jfestum,  ^c,  K.  p.  320. 

Opilio.  a  poor  person  or  indigent  beggar. — Et  in  datisopilioni 
de  Crockwellin  die  S.  Valentini  martyris  \\,den, — et  in  datis  duo* 
bus  opilionibus  Wden.  K.  p.  578. 

Ordeal.  From  Sax.  Oji,  great,  and  Dele,  judgement.  The  old 
judicial  cnstom  of  proving  the  guilt,  or  attesting  the  innocence,  of 
parties  accused^  chiefly  by  water  or  hot  iron.    As  Queen  £mma 
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submitted  to  the  walking  blinded  and  barefoot  over  nine  hot  pkogb- 
shares  laid  at  an  unequal  distance,  and  thereby  purged  herself  from 
the  chai^ge  of  incontinence,  K.  p  53.    This  was  siuaply  called  Ja- 
diciutn  io  opposition  to  Bellum,  duel  or  carop-fight,  which  was  the 
other  cusluniary  purgation :  and  neither  of  them  was  abolished  by 
Will.  Conq.  though  Sir  W.  T.  does  so  assert.  Fid.  fi asllvm.  Ser- 
vants or  other  deputies  might  undergo  this  trial  in  the  cause  aod 
Dame  of  their  masters,  especially  of  those  lords  who  were  bishopi 
and  ecclesiastical  men.    As  in  time  of  Will.  Rufus  Remtgius  epix, 
Lincoln,  de  regia  proditione  cdiquando  accusaius,  sed  Jamulus  sums 
igniti  judicio  ftrri  dominum  purganSy  regio  amori  restiiuii.  Mat  Par. 
sub  an,  i()85. — So  firieo  Fitz  Count  in  his  challenge  to  Henry  bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  an,  1 144, — Contra  Henricum  presto  sum  pro* 
bare  vel  bello  vt I  judicio  per  unum  clinricum,  vei  per  unum  itdcum, 
K.  p.  JOl. 

Oedinabius.  He  th^t  has  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  io  eccle- 
siastical matters,  as  the  bishop  of  a  diocese,  &c.  Richardus  it 
Cravesend  quondam  Lincolnue  episcopus  loci  illius  ordinarius,  et  ad' 
vocatus  prtsdictes  abbatiw,  K.  p.  351. 

Ordinbs.  a  general  chapter,  or  other  solemn  convention  of 
the  religious  of  such  a  particular  order. — Et  in  soluiis  Jrairitus  Ho- 
herto  Lawion  ei  IVillielmo  Merilon  pro  suis  expensis  versus  ordines 
exisienies  apud  Hygham' Ferrers  anlefesium  S.  Michaelis  hoc  anno 
vii.  soL  K.  p.  57(5. 

Obdinum  Fugitivi,  Those  of  the  religious  who  deserted  their 
bouses,  and  renounced  their  orders  in  contempt  of  their  oath  sod 
other  duty.  The  favouring  and  protecting  such  fugitives  vai 
charged  on  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster. — Ordinum  fugitives,  legist/Mt 
transgressores,  ne  lege  plecterentur,  pertinaciterfovere,  K.  p.  388* 

P. 

Pa  KT H  EBD.  Pack-thread.  From  old  Teuton.  Pack,  a  bundle  j 
Packen,  to  make  up  a  load  or  burden.  Hence  a  Pack-horse,  a  Pack- 
saddle,  a  Pack-needle,  to  Pack  up,  a  Packer  of  cloath,  to  Pack 
away,  &c.  And  possibly  from  hence  the  Sax.  Pocca,  Island.  Poke, 
£ng.  Poke  or  bag,  and  Poket  or  Pocket.  In  the  east  ridiog  o( 
Yorkshire  Poke  is  the  general  word  applied  to  all  measures,  as  a 
Met- poke,  a  three  bushel  Poke,  &c.  Perhaps  from  Pack  or  Packed 
may  come  by  abbreviation  a  Pad  or  bundle,  a  P^d  of  straw^  to  Pad 
or  to  bind  up.  But  a  Pad  or  horse,  and  a  Padder  or  high-way  man, 
are  more  plainly  from  the  Sax.  Paab,  a  path  or  way. — Et  in  octo 
snoden  de  Pakthred  emptis  ibidem  pro  quodam  red  fadindo,  K. 
p.  574. 
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Palafbsdui,  Palfridus.  A  Lat.  Paraveredus,  a  Palfry  or  sad- 
dle*hone.  This  was  oommonly  part  of  the  fine  or  composition 
with  the  king  for  seisin  or  livery  of  an  estate.  Richard  de  Camvill 
gave  two  thousand  marks  and  ten  palfries  for  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife  Eustace  Basset,  K.  p.  167.  This  seemed  a  remainder  of  the 
old  custom  of  paying  the  relief  in  horse  and  arms^  as  a  proper  badge 
of  military  service,  till  in  27  Hen.  II.  there  was  a  commutation 
of  mony  for  the  arms,  but  the  horses  or  part  of  them  were  still  de- 
livered in  specie.  A  Palfry  was  part  of  the  fine  or  penalty  im« 
posed  for  a  transgression  against  the  king.  So  Robert  de  Peesley 
paid  sixty  marks  and  one  Palfry,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  for  the 
odTence  of  marrying  without  the  klng*8  con^ent^  K.  p.  16I.  A 
Palfry-  was  paid  to  the  king  for  license  to  obtain  a  trial  for  the  right 
of  lands, — Abba^  de  Egnesham  debet  unum  pnlejridum  pro  habenda 
recogniiione  duodecim  iegalium  kominum,  K.  p.  168.  At  the  death 
of  every  bishop  and  abbat  who  held  in  barony,  a  Palfry  of  the  de« 
ceased  was  part  of  the  heriot  to  the  king, — Obdt  abbas  de  Oseneia, 
petiii  escaetor  ad  opus  domini  regis  cupam  ei  palefridum  dicti  abba» 
its,  K.  p.  330. 

Parous.  A  Park.  From  Fr.  Pare  or  Parque,  or  rather  Sax. 
Peajipoc  and  Peappuc,  an  inclosure.  John  Ross  of  Warwick  as- 
serts the  first  park  in  England  to  have  been  made  by  Hen.  I.  at 
Woodstock,  an.  1 1 19,  K.  p.  87.  But  Spelman  proves  from  the 
I^oomsdaybook  and  other  authorities,  there  were  parks  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  who  called  them  Depejalb,  i.  e.  Deer-fold.  Par* 
cagium  was  a  contribution  paid  by  adjoining  tenants  toward  repair 
of  the  walls,  pales,  or  other  mounds  of  a  park.  Operationes  Par- 
corum  were  so  many  days  work  for  that  purpose.  An  exemption 
from  this  duty  was  granted  as  a  special  privilege  to  the  tenants 
within  the  honor  of  Walingford,-— z</  quieii  sitii  de  operationibus 
castellorum  ei — par  corum,  K.  p.  114. 

Pandoxatus,  Pandoxaia,  Pandoxator,  Pandoxatrix.  An  Inn- 
keeper, or  Alehouse- keeper,  from  Gr.  Ilav$o^elov,  Hospitium, — 
£t  in  cervisiis  videlicet  cxxxii.  lagenis  ei  dimidia  emptis  de  Johanna 
Spinan,  Alicia  Bedale,  ei  aliis  pandoxatis,  ut  patet  per  bullam  iv.jo/. 
X.  den.  K.  p.  574. 

Parroc.  Sax.  Peappocy  a  Parrock,  Padd  <ck,  or  Puddock,  a 
small  Park  or  enclosure  near  a  house  or  chief  seat  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  securing  deer,  to  be  turned  out  and  hunted.  In  the  dona- 
tion of  Gilbert  Basset  to  the  priory  of  Burcester, — Duee  acrce  et 
eUmidia  quae  vertuntur  in  Parroc,  K.  p.  13d.  Whence  a  Pattock 
or  Paddock-course. 

Parcblla  Honoris  vel  Manerii.  When  one  parish  or  hamlet 
pertains  to  another  honor  or  mannor  as  a  part  or  parcel  of  it.^yo. 
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kannes  de  la  Faehe^sAiita  de  manerio  de  Hokmufrtem^  cm  pofk* 
nentiis, — Johannes  DriUowe seisUus  de  Chesieriom  mdommuotiuvi 
deftodo  unde  prftdictus  locus  est  parcella,  K.  p.  580.  Terra  et  hou 
cus  in  Rytkerfield  Grey  tenentur  de  ahbaie  de  Abingdon  ui  parcdtum 
defeodo  de  Padenale,  K.  p.  61 7.  It  wai  to  tbU  Parcelling  of  ba- 
ronies and  mannors  that  it  now  happens  we  have  part  of  one  pa* 
lish  remote  and  incompast  in  another;  and  whole  parishes  belong- 
ing to  one  county  lie  out  of  the  oooomon  extent,  and  within  the  revf 
bowels  of  some  other  coonty. 

Parochi  A.  The  word  to  be  understood  a  Diocese  not  a  P^riih 
hi  that  expression, — Hononus  prouindam  swan  m  parochias  duial, 
K.  p.  586.  The  beginning  and  gradu^  advance  of  parishes  and  pa* 
rish  churches,  K.  p.  567* 

PAaocHiANus.  A  compellation  given  by  a  bishop  to  anypersoo 
living  within  his  diocese  and  jnrisdiction, — Alexander  Lincolniemn 
episcopus  Guidoni  de  Charing  parochiano  suo,  K.  p.  9O. 

Particula.     a  slip  or  small  parcel.     Simon  de  Gerardmolio 

Save  to  the  abby  of  Missenden  the  chappel  of  Holy  Cross  at  Pi- 
ington,  and — quondam  pariiculam  nemoris  quee  esi  inter  eandm 
capellam  et  nemus  de  Bruhefle,  K.  p.  108. 

Pasnagb,  Pannage,  Panenage,    Lat.  Pastio,  Pastumaticam, 
Pasiinaiicum,  Pasnagiumf  Pannagium,    From  the  Fr.  Pasnag,  Lat. 
Pasco,  the  feeding  of  hogs :  or  from  the  old  Eng.  P^wns,  i.  e.  the 
mast  of  beech  and  oak>  and  fruit  of  other  forest  trees.    Cowel  gira 
it  a  much  harder  derivation  from  Fr.  Panez  or  Paneis,  the  root  d 
wild  parsnip.     And  it  is  no  less  absurd  in  Dr.  Skinner  to  dedace  it 
from  the  Fr.  Pain,  or  Lat.  Panis,  bread  or  other  food.  PannagtMm 
had  a  double  acceptation,  first  for  the  running  and  feeding  of  bogi 
within  a  forest :  secondly,  for  the  price  or  rate  paid  for  their  so 
running.    Lilerum  aut  quietum  pannagium^  was  free  Pannage,  or 
liberty  of  hogs  running  within  the  limits  of  such  forest  or  woods; 
a  privilege  granted  to  some  private  persons,  and  to  several  retigioos 
houses.    Aubry  earl  of  Damarun  confirmed  to  the  abby  of  Missea- 
den  the  hermitage  of  Musewell, — et  pasnagium  quietum  dt  stas 
dominicis  porcis,  K.  p.  13 1 .    Sir  William  Fitz-Elias  granted  to  Ali- 
cia de  Maydwell — heyhotum  et  housbotum  in  dominicis  bosdi  di 
j4kle  ad  porcorias  suas  /aciendas  ubi  sibi  placuerit,  et  ad  habeedfa 
porcos  suos  quietos  de  pannagio,  K.  p.  25g.  Gilbert  Basset  granted 
to  his  new  priory  at  Burcester — quietantiam  de  pasnagio,  K.  p.  135. 
The  price  of  Pannage  within  the  liberties  of  the  abby  of  Bsltle, 
com.  Suss,  was  two-pence  for  every  hog  of  full  age.    So  at  Esta- 
pies  in  Picardy,  two-pence  for  every  grown  hog,  and  two  deuitn 
for  a  little  hog,  (which  young  hog  of  the  first  year  we  call  in  Kent 
a  Sheat,  and  in  Sussex  a  Shote)  to  be  paid  on  St.  Andraw's  day. 
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In  Scotland  the  tithe  or  tenth  hog  was  paid  for  Pannage :  as  in 
those  forest  laws^ — hte  autem  est  modus  pannagii,  videlicet  de  qua^ 
libtt  cindre,  id  est  de  decern  porcis,  rex  habebit  meliorem  porcum,  ei 
forestarius  unum  hogastrum.  This  custom  obtained  in  £ng1and, 
and  was  here  called  Tack, — Dabit  pannagium  vocatum  Tacky  vide^ 
licety  pro  decern  porcis  unum  porcum  meliorem,  et  si  non  habet  de* 
cem,  dabit  domino  decimum  denarium  porcorum  suorum  cum  appre^ 
tlati  Juerint  per  vicinos  suos.  £s  Ub»  Baronis  de  Shereborn  MS. 
In  19  Hen.  111.  the  four  agistors  within  the  forest  of  Bernwode 
wenc  obliged  to  take  care  of  the  running  hogs  from  H0I7  Rood  day 
to  fourty  days  after  Michaelmassj  and  then  to  take  the  Pannage  of 
one  farthing  for  every  hog,  K.  p.  2 1 9.  If  the  Pannage  were  not 
duelyr  paid,  there  was  a  process  from  the  Exchequer,  and  distraint 
by  the  fherifF^*— Qttta  constat  per  inspectionem  rotulorum  de  Scacca* 
rio'-'debent  de  pannagio — Mandatum  est  vitecom.  ut  distringat  tp** 
SOS  vet  lueredes  vel  tenentes  terras  eorum  ad  reddendas  regi  portiones 
ipsos  contingentes  de  prcedictis  denariis,  K.  p.  259.  The  tithe  of 
Pasnage  was  sometimes  alienated  from  the  parish  priest  to  the  ap- 
propriators.  As  the  tithe  of  Pannage  at  Musewell  within  the  parish 
of  Anabrosden  was  granted  to  the  abby  of  Missenden  as  a  part  of 
the  endowment  of  tlieir  cell  or  hermitage  of  Holy  Cross  at  Muse- 
well,  K.  p.  75.  And  so  confirmed  by  William  king  of  Scots,  13 
Hen.  II. — cum  tota.  decima  de  dominio  de  Pedyngton  in  omnibus 
rebus  qua:  decimari  debent,  et  de  decima  de  padsnagio,  K.  p.  124. 

Passagium.  A  tribute  or  toll  paid  by  travellers  or  passengers 
for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  some  road  or  passage  :  front 
which  contribution  some  were  by  special  privilege  exempted.  As 
King  Hen.  II.  granted  to  the  tenants  and  traders  within  the  honor 
of  Walingfbrd,— {7/  quieli  sint  de  thelonio,  pontagio,  passagio, — 
K.  p.  114. 

Passaoiuw.  A  channel  or  d<ke  cut  for  a  water  course  on  the 
fide  of  a  river,  or  a  weer  for  fish.  So  Wido  de  Meriton  to  the 
Knights  Templars, — Dedi — omnes  percapturas  quasfratres  incete* 
runt  versus  me  infaciendo  passagium  suum,  K.  p.  120. 

pAiTOE.  A  Shepard.  When  inferiour  tenants  were  obliged  to 
bring  themselves  and  their  whole  family  to  do  work  and  services 
for  the  lord,  an  exception  was  made  of  their  wives  and  their  shep> 
herds,  as  also  of  the  cow-herds :  for  this  reason,  that  the  first  might 
alway  attend  their  houses,  and  the  other  their  flocks  and  herds. 
So  the  tenants  in  Hedingdon, — tribus  diebus  autumpno  metent  bla» 
da  domini  sumptibus  ejusdem  domini,  primo  scilicet  die  cum  omnibus 
famuHs  suis,  exceptis  uxoribus  et  pastoribus  suis,  K.  p.  320.— Cutti 
iotafamiUasua  pneter  uxorem  suam,  K.  p.  401. — Sunt  ibi  sexde^ 
«t«  cotom,  quorum  al^  sunt  bubulci  domini,  alti  sunt  pastores,  qui 
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si  non  esseni,  diheret  gmlihei  unum  optis  singtiUs  sepiimanis  per  a^ 
num.  Cartal.  Abbat.  Glaston.  MS.  f.  40. 

Patronus.    The  advocate  or  patron  of  a  church ,  \vho  had  Jus 
Paironatus  the  right  of  advouson,  which  was  at  first  acquired  bj 
endowing  a  parochial  church  at  the  foundation  of  it  with  manse 
and  glebe,  whicli  endowment  was  generally  made  by  the  lord  oC 
the  mannor,   to  which  piety  we  owe  the  original  of  Lay  Fatrons, 
K.  p.  222.    I'he  Patrons  for  a  mark  of  honour  had  precedence  in 
their  own  churches,  and  in  all  solemn  processions  within  the  limits 
of  the  parish,  wherein  they  had  a  right  of  carrying  the  chief  flag, 
or  first  colours,  K.  p.  425, 507*    No  other  lay  men  but  the  pa- 
tron only  was  to  be  admitted  within  the  bars  or  partition  of  the 
chancel  from  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  time  of  divine  service. 
jfd  hmc  adjicimus  ne  laid  stent  vel  sedeant  inter  clericos  in  caiUelh 
dum  divina  ib'ulem  ctlebrantur,  nisi  forte  ob  reverentiam  vel  ttliam 
ratiofiabilem  causam  et.  manifestam.     Hoc  solum  patronis  pemdth" 
iur.  Const  it.  Rob.  Episc.  Line.  MS. 

Pax  Jirma,  Peace  and  freedom  from  arrest,  or  any  other  mo- 
lestation. Henry  bishop  of  Winchester  to  Brien  Fitz-Count  lord 
of  Walingford. — Firmam  pacem  omnibus  adforiam  meatn  venienti' 
bus  a  vohis  et  vestris  dart  quwsierim,  K.  p.  100. 

p£CiA,  Petia.  A  Piece  or  small  parcel  of  ground. — Cum  duo- 
bus  pedis — dictce  terrco  pertinentibus,  K.  p.  240,  Whence  to  Piece 
and  to  Patch. 

Pbltys.  J jKt.  Pelves.  Pelts  or  sheep- skins  when  the  wool  is 
off.  Germ.  Pe//a;.  Hence  the  Pelt-rot,  when  sheep  dye  of  po- 
verty or  ill  keeping.  Pelt  in  falconry  is  the  skin  of  a  fowl  stufl» 
or  any  carcase  of  a  dead  fowl  thrown  /to  the  hawks. — Computant 
de  tribus  solidis,  uno  denario,  ob  receptis  de  xv.  Peltys  bidentum  de 
stauro  necatarum  in  hospitio  inter  tonsuram  etftstum  S.  MichaeUs, 
K.  p.  571.  The  Lat.  Peltis  was  in  Sax.  Fael  and  faelr,  whence  our 
Fellniong'T  who  dresses  the  skins.  A  Felt  or  hat  madeofcouner 
wool.  Pdvis  in  old  Eng.  a  Pelt,  was  likewise  a  leathern  bag  made 
of  sheep  skin,  in  which  they  carried  salt,  &c. — Homines  de  Dukelt' 
church  detent  habere  unum  baconem  de  tribus  solidiSf  et  duos  caseos, 
et  duas  pelves  pienas  sails,  et  ducts  summas  de  ligno,  Cartul.  Abbat 
Glaston.  MS.  f.  40. 

Pentecostalia.  Pentecostals  or  Whitsun»contributions,  that 
were  allotted  to  the  bishops,  and  are  still  paid  in  some  few  dioceses: 
of  which  the  first  occasion  was  possibly  owing  to  the  oblations 
made  to  the  cathedral  chnrch  at  that  season  of  the  year,  K  p.  SQ?' 

Percaptuba.  a  wire,  a  fishery,  or'  place  in  a  river  made  up 
for  the  better  convenience  of  preserving  and  taking  fish.  Of  whkrh 
kind  there  were  several  artificially  contrived  in  most  waters  and 
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itreams.  So  Wido  de  Meriton  granted  to  the  Knights  Templars 
Omnes  percapturas  quas  fratres  inceperunt  versus  me  in  faciendo 
passagium  suum,  K.  p.  120. 

Pbbtica.  a  Peroh,  which  in  the  reign  of  Kin^  John  was  the 
measure  of  twenty  foot,  and  was  the  same  as  Virga, — Qunelilei 
virga,  untie  quarantance  mensurabuniur,  erit  viginii  pedum,  Mon. 
Ang.  torn.  3.  p.  i6.  So  in  33  £dw.  I. — quadragenas  unam  acras 
el  unam  rodam  ei  dimidiam  per  perticas  viginii  pedum,  K.  p.  350« 
But  now  commonly  a  Perch,  a  Rod,  a  Pole,  in  Wiltshire  a  Log,  is 
sixteen  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  whereof  fourty  in  length  and  four 
in  breadth  make  one  acre  of  ground.  Yet  there  is  no  such  fixl 
standard »  bat  that  it  differs  by  custom  in  several  counties. 

PiCAoiuM*  Picage.  A  custom  or  duty  paid  at  fairs  and  markets 
for  breaking  the  ground  and  pitching  of  stalls  and  standings.  From 
Lat.  Pica,  Pr.  Pic,  Kng.  Pick,  Pick-ax,  and  in  Sussex  a  Pitch,  old 
Eng.  PekoJs.  Whence  to  Pick,  or  Peck,  a  JPicker,  a  Pecker,  to 
Pitch  down,  to  Pitch  up,  a  Pitch-fork,  in  Wiltshire  a  Pick,  a  squl- 
dier*s  Pike,  a  Peek  or  high  top,  as  a  woman's  Peak,  the  Peak  of 
Derby,  &c.  To  have  a  Pique  or  quarrel,  to  be  Piquant,  &c.— 
King  Hea.  II.  granted  to  the  tenants  within  the  honor  of  Waling- 
ford — ui  tfuieti  sint  de  theknio,  pontagio,  passagio,  el  picqgio,  K. 
p.  114.  The  profit  of  Picage  was  generally  granted  in  charters  for 
the  holding  a  fair  or  market,  ip  Hen.  VL  Rex  concessit  Reherto 
Brook — picogium,  simiiagium,  bolAagium,  ei  toilagium,  una  cum^  as* 
sisa  pants  ei  cervisite  de  novo  mercato  infra  viUam  de  Burcesier, 
K.  p.  680. 

PiBTANTiA.  A  Pietance  or  Pittance,  or  allowance  of  bread  and 
beer,  or  other  provision  to  any  pious  use,  especially  to  the  religious 
for  an  augmentation  of  their  commons, — Qaos  guide m  quaiuor 
iolidos — aiiomavi  ad  unam  pieianiiam  m  conveniu  Osendensi  annu* 
atim.  in  perpeiuum  in  die  anniversarii  mei  ohiius  pro  anima  mea, 
K.  p.  283.  From  the  Lat.  Pieias  comes  oar  Pitty,  which  Dugkss 
calls  Pietie,  thence  Petans,  Piteous,  Pitiful,  &c. 

Pi  sca  r  I  a  .  A  Fishery,  or  Were,  wear  or  wire.  Sax.  ^sep.  Ber« 
nard  de  S.  Walery  granted  to  the  nuns  of  Godestow,^«itam  piscO'- 
riam  de  JVerehama,  K.  p.  126. 

Placia.  a  Place  or  plat  of  ground,  commonly  the  site  of  a 
bouse  or  other  buildings.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  a  Plack, 
from  Sax.  Plsece.  Whence  the  court  or  principal  seat  in  a  village 
is  in  several  parts  of  England  called  the  Place,  and  Place-house. 
Yngeram  de  Kirtlinton  gave  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Burcester, 
*^totam  iUamplaciam  qucB  se  exiendU, — K.  p.  208,-^ cum  quadam 
placia  terrcBt  &..  p.  268. 

Flacitum.  a  Plea,  Bait,  or  Trial.  Wbt'nce  Pleas  of  tlie  crown, 
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common  Pleaa^  Pleading,  Pleader*  kc,     Platitum  moimmfiH  witr 
dffios  reiiginsos  et  nos^  K.  p  285.     In  Platilum  irakere.  To  pro- 
secute or  cite  into  any  court  of  justice.     Idem  Ychelu*  ip^um  okba^ 
ii*m  HI  de  causa  jnm  in  curiam  christianitatis  coram  offinamSaxt- 
snni  prcpdicti  irahit  in  phfi/um,  ipvim  muttipiiciier  duUm  »7t»" 
iando,   K.  p  :i28       Ptariiym  cottvenlionis,  A  compo«iUi»xt  or  final 
agreetnent  rA'  a  depending  suit  by  mnrual  compact  ^Uvdepl^dtum 
convention  is  sump  turn  fait  inter  cos  in  eadem  curia,  scilwei  q9oi 
pnediciij  tS^c  K  p.  206.     Concordia  facta  in  curia  dtnnini  regis--' 
nnde  placiiutn  convtntionis  sumpium  fuit  inter  eas  in  eadem  citrti, 
K.  p.321. 

Planu  M.  Plain  or  open  gronnd,  opposed  to  woods  and  coppioei- 
^^Communionem  pasturee  tarn  in  hasro  quam  in  piano,  K.  p*  7^* 
•—/ft  viis  et  pfanis,  in  aquU  ti  mohndinis,  K.  p.  187-  Hence  a 
Plane  or  instrument  of  Planii>g,  a  Plat,  Plot,  or  smooth  place,  the 
Plan  or  Plat-form  of  a  building.  A  Plate,  Platter,  a  Plash  of  water, 
to  Plash  or  cut  down.  Plat- tooted,  &c.  And  wliat  weoovcail 
the  Blade  of  a  sword  or  knife^  was  formerly  termed  the  Plat. 

Plbbania.  a  mo  her  church  with  depending  chappels,  thai 
defined  by  the  old  canonists, — Plebania  est  aliud gtnui  henefidiyd 
majus  quam  rectoria,  hotel  sub  se  capeilas,  et  dignitatem  essefoM 
mierpretes.  Synt^g.  Juris.  I   15,  cap.  24    K.  p.  589 

Plowsho.  1  he  pUte  of  iron  that  is  a  shoe  or  defence  totbe 
bottom  of  the  plough,  as  wheels  are  said  to  be  Shod  or  Shoed, 
when  they  are  guarded  with  iron.  —-Pro  uira  w^mereet  una  cuUva 
et  dimidia  Toughe  cum  una  Plowsho  emptis  xxiii.  den.  K.  p  ^ 
A  Plough,  by  the  Aleman^  called  Ptuch  and  Ping,  by  the  Danes 
Ploug,  by  the  Dutch  Ptoeg,  by  the  Anglo  Saxons  Sql,  whence  tbe 
aratrum  now  in  Wiltshire  is  called  a  SuUow,  and  the  worit  Flougb 
is  there  attributed  to  any  other  waggon  or  carriage.  But  noquestioo 
the  Saxons  had  likewise  the  word  Piucce  for  a  Plough,  aiid  their 
Pfucdany  our  to  Pluck,  'was  originally  to  draw  or  puli  along  (bs 
Plough,  which  by  metaphor  was  appHtfd  to  any  either  sort  of 
plucking  or  pulling.  To  this  we  owe  a  Plug  or  piece  of  wood  to 
stop  a  hole,  and  to  be  Plugged  or  pulled  out  at  plea.«ore. 

Plurality  of  Ecclesiastical  Benefices.  This  corruption  so  gr0>t 
in  tbe  reign  of  Edw.  I.  that  Bogo  de  Clare  rector  of  St  P^ter'^ 
within  the  city  of  Oxfard,  was  ,  resented  by  the  earl  of  Glocerter 
to  the  church  of  Wiston,  com.  Nortbarop.  and  obtaitwfd  lc3« ''^ 
hold  it  with  one  church  in  Ireland,  and  fourteen  other  churches  in 
England,  all  which  benefices  wett;  valued  at  2SQL6s,Bd.  K.p.^ 

PoMTAoiUM.  Poorage,  a  toll  or  custpm  paid  by  trai  liers  ot 
passengers  over  a  bridge  toward  the  repair  and  mainteoaooe  o(  it. 
King  Hen.  II.  granted  to  the  tenants  and  traders  within  tbe  bonur 
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of  Walingfbrd  and  Bercamsted — ui  quieii  sint  de  ihehmio,  ponta^ 
giOf  passagio,  tsfe»  K.  p.  1  M.  This  privilege  some  donors  called 
FonUm  JMerum,  as  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Barcester  at  their 
mill  in  Kirtlington^ — Concessi  eiiam  dictis  canonicis  quod  habeant 
poniem  liberum  ultra  aquam  ad  bladum  cariandum,  K.  p.  201.  It 
is  a  good  pious  cnstom  that  still  obtains  in  Ireland,  where  the  natives 
at  passing  over  any  bridge,  poll  off  their  hats,  or  give  some  other 
token  of  re.spect»  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  bnilder  of  that  bridge. 

PoNTiUM  operaiiones.  The  costumary  service  of  work  and 
labour  done  by  inferiour  tenants  for  making  and  repairing  of 
bridges :  from  which  servile  duty  some  persons  were  by  special 
privilege  exempted,  as  the  tenants  within  the  honor  of  Walingford 
were, — quiefi  de  operationibus  castellorum  et  pontium,  K.  p.  114. 

Porous.  A  Swine,  Sax.  Spyn,  a  Hog,  called  a  Porker,  espe- 
cially in  those  counties  where  sheep  of  the  first  or  second  year  are* 
called  Hogs,  and  Hoggrels. — Dare  porcos  in  bosco,  to  grant  panr 
oage  or  free  running  of  bogs  in  such  a  wood  or  forest, — Ego  Ri- 
cardus  le  Bigod  de  Mershn  dedi  canonicis  de  Nuttele  quadraginta 
porcos  in  bosco  meo,  K.  p.  220. 

PoRCOKiA,  calltxl  in  Lindwood  Porciiecum,  A  Hogstie,  which 
in  the  North  is  called  a  Swinhull,  and  a  Swine-crue.  In  the  woods 
and  forests  where  the  hogs  run  for  pannage,  there  were  several  of 
those  PorcoruB  or  huts,  where  the  Swine-herds  at  night  secured 
their  drove  of  hogs.— Cimceiii  Alidce  heybotum  et  housbotum  in  do^ 
mmicis  bosds  meis  de  AcU  ad  faciendas  porcorias  suas  in  boscis  prce^ 
dictis,  K.  p.  25g.-^*/n  tnanerio  de  Dorcestr^-^^sufama  reddxtuum  pot" 
coriarum  et  bercariarum  sifiierint  adfirmam  vs.  vidf.  K.  p.  354. 

PoRTMOTA.  Sax.  Popc-^mote,  a  Portmote,  Port-meeting,  or 
convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  port  or  borough,  in  which  some 
custuroary  dues  were  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  fee.  The  prior  and 
bursar  of  Burcesier  in  3  Hen.  VI.  accounted — defirma  manerii  de 
Cljifton — cum  extentis  curiarum,  portmotis,  et  tobietofori,  K.p.570. 

PosTULATio.  A  Postulation  made  upon  the  unanimous  elect- 
ing of  any  person  to  a  dignity  or  office,  of  which  he  is  not  capa- 
ble by  the  ordinary  canons  or  statutes,  without  special  dispensation. 
So  a  chapter  pOHtulated  for  a  bishop  actually  possest  of  another  see. 
And  the  religious  postulated  for  a  prelate  to  be  taken  from  another 
convent.  -  Johannes  supprior  de  Berencesier  a  canonicis  de  Chet" 
wode  postulatur,  K.  p.  257.  An  election  could  be  made  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  but  a  postulation  roust  have  been  Nemine  contra- 
dicefite. 

PoTAGiuM.  Pottage  or  liquid  broth,  of  which  Porridge  and  Pos- 
set are  evidently  corruptions,  though  Dr.  Skinner  violently  fetches 
Porridge  from  Lat.  Porrus,  an  onion,  because  forsooth  the  Romans 
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put  leek<s  in  their  broih  ;  and  Posfiet  from  the  Fr.  Poter,  Co  letlW, 
because  the  curdled  or  coagulated  parts  do  fi  x  or  settle.    It »  pinj 
men's  wit  should  be  so  much  above  their  i<;dgemient. — From  hence 
a  Porringer  or  Pottage-dish,  formerly  called  a  Pottenger,  and  the 
smaller  continent  which  we  now  call  a  Pipkin  was  tbrnierly  a  Posp 
net.   The  appropriatoni  were  sometimes  so  liberal  as  to  allow  peas- 
pnrriclge  to  the  vicar.     So  the  prior  aod  canous  of  St.  Frideswide 
to  thtt  vicar  of  Oakle,— knuiii  ^uarterium  pUarmm  de  meiionbui 
dicii  manerii  sui  pro  potai>io  suo,  K.  p.  455. 

Pmatunculum.  a  ham  or  little  meadow,  which  word  Mea-. 
dow.  Sax.  C^e^e,  Fr.  Junius  derives  from  the  old  Teuton.  Mmda, 
to  mow,  and  says  the  Danes  call  a  Mede  or  Meadow  Meaie,  the 
Dutch  May-land^  and  the  old  Frisians  Aliede-  Gilbert  Basset  in 
his  foundation  charter  to  the  priory  of  Burcester,  gives — guoddam 
^raluMcuium  yuod  vocalur  Hamma,  K  p.  135. 

Pm  ABBNDA.  A  Prebend,  an  endowment  in  land,  or  pension  in 
money »  givv  o  to  a  cathedral  or  conventual  church  in  pnebaidam, 
L  e.  for  a  maintenance  of  a  secular  priest  or  regular  canon,  who 
was  a  Prcpbendary  as  supported  by  the  said  Prebend.  Twelve  sbil* 
lings  per  an.  w^s  given  out  of  the  mannor  of  Hedingdon  lor  a  Pre- 
bend  in  the  conventual  church  of  Oseney,  and  was  oontiooed  a 
rent  charge  upon  the  whole  mannor,  K.  p.  334.  Eccietia  Preehen^ 
dalisf  a  church  appropriated  to  a  cathedral  or  religious  house,  the 
prolits  whereof  were  assigned  for  a  prebend  either  in  grots  to  the 
whole  society,  or  to  some  particular  member.— Prior  ei  conventMS 
de  Bumcesier  dim'uerunt  eccUsiam  prebendaiem  de  Soiion  cwn  ea- 
pella  de  Bokyngham,  K.  p.  342.  Prwbendn  in  profane  and  com* 
mon  acceptation  was  any  sort  of  allowance  or  provender  for  cattrl. 
As  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Frideswide  gave  to  the  vicar  of 
Oakle  duo  quarteria  frumenti  pro  prebendu  equi  sui,  ei  dedmam 
foeni  de  Lathmede  pro  for  agio  sua,  K.  p  A55r-^V%carius  de  Bur- 
tester  habebis  J'oenum  ei  prebendam  ad  equum  unum  de  prior aiu, 
K.  p.  559. 

pRACBPTORiA.  A  Preceptory,  or  commanderie.  As  the  larger 
monasteries  had  their  remote  country  cells  which  were  subordiaaic 
to  the  mother  house  of  religion:  so  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hos- 
pitalers sent  part  of  their  fraternity  to  some  country  cell  governed 
by  a  preceptor  or  commandour,  and  thence  called  a  Preoeptorie 
or  Coromanderie,  all  which  were  subject  and  accountable  to  the 
prime  body  who  had  their  principal  seiats  in  London.  So  the  pre- 
ceptorie  of  Sandford  com.  Oxon. — [foe  factum  est  tempore  JnUris 
Johannis  existeniis  prcecepioris  de  Coveie^  K.  p.  121. 

Propositus  Manerii,  The  bayliff  or  steward  of  a  mannor,  vho 
was  to  collect  the  reots^  to  levy  dbtfesaes^  to  prevent  trespasses/  to 
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^eep  the  peace,  and  to  do  all  the  office's  of  equity  and  nght  between 
the  lord  and  tenants.— 6biii/>iiiat;t/  Johannes  Canon  prtppositus  de 
Clifton  de  manerio  de  Citfton,  K.  \k  287- — Sibilia  Jifia  tVaUeri 
JLlii  prtcpositi  de  Pyria,  K.  p.  327. —  Nickolaus  pnepositus  de  By- 
genhutl,  K.  p.  202,  203  This  provost  or  steward  of  a  mannor  was 
elected  by  all  the  tenants  at  the  lord's  court,  and  there  took  an  oath 
of  impartial  fidelity  in  his  office.  So  17  Edw,  IK.  Omnis  status 
de  Wrechwyke  elegerunt  Hugonem  Kyng  ad  officium  prtBpositi,  ei 
juramentum  suscepit,  K.  p.  456.  Part  of  his  office  was  to  take  into 
the  lord's  hands  such  lands  as  the  tenant  through  poverty  was  not 
able  to  occupy, — Juratidicunt  quod  uxor  ejus  (i.  e.  Thonue  Bavard 
nativi  domini  tenentis  domini  de  Wrechwyke)  non  potest  tenere  prtB* 
dicta  messuagium  et  terrain  propter  paupertatem,  ita  ut  preBpositus 
possit  capere  in  manibus  domini  pr^edicta  messuagium  et  terram, 
K.  p.  458.  The  clergy  or  secular  priests  were  sometimes  elected 
into  this  office,  till  they  were  restrained  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 
as  particularly  b\  the  constitutions  of  Robert  Grosthead  bishop  of 
Lincoln. —  JValterus  Hardy  clericus  est  prcepositus  domini,  et  prae* 
stitit  sacramentum  ad  officium  prcepositi  bene  et  Jideliter  faciendum^ 
K.  p.  470. 

pRJBSTATio.  A  payment. — Pmdicti  prior  et  conventus  Bum* 
cestrcB  omnia  onera  ordinaria  et  extraordinaria  et  omnes  ptCBSta* 
iiones  ratione  dictarum  decimarum  semper  sustinebunt,  K.  p.  344. 

Pabca^ia.  a  fiedrep,  or  day  of  custumary  work  and  labour 
done  to  the  lord  by  his  servile  tenants,  especially  in  the  time  of 
harvest.— ^frgd/a  terras  ejusdem  conditionis  faciei  tres  precarias  in 
autumpnot  videlicet  precariam  sine  prandio  cum  tribus  hominibus, 
ei  unam  precariam  sine  prandio  cum  uno  homine,  K.  p.  401. — y#/t- 
cia  qucBfuii  uxor  Richardi  le  Grey— faciei  tres  precarias  in  autump* 
no  sine  cibo,  K.  p.  402.  The  tenants  who  thus  paid  their  bounden 
service  to  the  lord,  besides  their  ordinary  meals  and  repasts^  had  a 
more  solemn  entertainment  at  the  end  of  harvest,  when  they  came 
to  the  court  or  seat  of  the  lord,  cum  toto  ac  pieno  dyteno,  t.  e.  in  a 
full  body  to  sing  harvest-home.  Which  is  the  original  of  our  now 
obtaining  custom*  though  the  reason  of  it  is  altered.  This  treat 
given  now  to  the  tenants  and  labourers  is  in  Kent  at  the  end  of 
wheat- harvest,  and  is  called  a  WLetkin :  but  in  these  midland  parts 
it  is  at  bringing  in  the  latest  com,  and  is  termed  a  Harvest-home. 
Vid,  Beorbpium. 

Pabsbytbr.  The  parish  priest  in  opposition  to  the  capellane  or 
curate. — Hus  iestibus,  IVaUero  oapellano  de  Heyfyrd,  Waliero  pres^ 
byiero  de  Meriion,  K.  p.  121.  Fulcone  presbyiero  de  Meriien,  K« 
p.  122. 

PaisO'Oois.   a  Prisoner.  From  fu  Prendre^  The  tenants  were 
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•ocuetioies  oblif;ed  to  maintain  at  their  own  chai^ge  all  pniooeis 
who  were  apprehended  within  the  extent  of  their  own  manaor. 
Homines  de  Htdingdon  omnes  prhones  qui  mfra  dktum  wunumM 
capieniur  sumpitlms  propms  atstodient,  K.  p.  320. 

PaocuBABB.  To  provide  for»  or  to  entertain.  In  all  the 
churches  appropi  iated  to  the  abby  of  Oseney, — Commici  ipsi  vica- 
rio  invenwU  ciericum  ei  garconetn,  quos  in  omnibus  suis  expensis 
procutabunt,  K.  p.  304. 

Pbocubatio.  a  pecuniary  sum  or  composition  paid  to  an  or- 
dinary or  other  ecclesiastical  judge,  to  commote  for  the  piovisioo 
or  entertainment  which  was  otl^rwise  to  have  been  procured  for 
him.  A  procuration  of  two  marks  paid  to  the  bishop  for  coop- 
erating a  church.— ATtf  ecclesiam  de  Elsefeld—dedkasse,  ei  rectfust 
a  procuratore  rectaris  tkci^  ecclesia:  duos  marcas  nomine  procnraH* 
ofita  ralione  dedicalionis  ecctetitB,  K  p.  515.  In  3  Hen.  VI.  the 
prior  and  bursar  of  the  convent  of  Burcester  accounted —pro  pro- 
curaiione  convocaiionit  cleri  tentcB  London  ante  naiale  Domini  hoe 
OMMO  ix.  den,  Ei  in  soluti^  pro  procuraiione  domini  papiB  vii.  soL 
ii«  den.  El  in  soiuiii  domino  arcJudiacono  Oxon.  pro  procuralkmt 
ecclesice  parochialis  Burcester  hoc  anno  vii.  sol,  vii.  den,  oh.  q.  K. 
p,  573.  The  arcbdeiacon's  procuration  was  commonly  laid  upon 
the  appropriators,  yet  often  injoriously  thrown  back  upon  the  vicar. 
— -Cce/era  onera  ipsiut  ecclesiee  (t.  e,  de  Ambrosden)  ordinam 
suheat  vicarius  pruedictus,  proeterprocuraiionemarchidiamntif  quam 
iidem  religiosi  solvent  in  Juturum,  K.  p.  431. 

Pbocubatobium.  The  Procuratory  or  instrument  by  which  a 
person  or  persons  did  constitute  or  delegate  their  proctor  to  repre- 
sent them  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  or  cause. — TVnor  tfero  procure^ 
iorii  dictofum  reiigiosorum,  K.  p.  584. 

PaocuAATOBBs  EcclesiiB  Parochialis.  Church-wardens  vbo 
were  to  act  as  proxies  and  representatives  of  the  church  for  the  troe 
honour  and  interest  of  it. — Johannes  Peris  sen,  et  Johannes  Bathf 
procuratores  ecclesite  parochialis  de  jiclt.  K.  p.  561. 

Pbocubsus  besUarum  inforesta  The  walk,  or  rai>ge,  or  run- 
ning, for  deer  and  other  b^sts  in  a  forest — ^l^he  jury  foond  it 
would  be  a  prejudice  to  assart,  t.  e.  to  grub  and  cokivate,  tvo 
acres  of  lana  upon  Ferphurat  within  the  forest  of  fiemwode, — ^vtf 
si  essent  assartatte,  bestiis  amittereni  procursus  suos  ad  transvenmn 
forestcB,  K.  p.  249. 

Pbobibitio.  a  Prohibition^  or  writ  from  the  king  in  behalf  of 
one  prosecuted  in  the  court  Christian,  upon  an  action  or  cause  be- 
longing or  pretended  tobekiog  to  the  temporal  jurisdiction.— John 
de  Pydington  had  a  prohibition  against  William  vicar  of  thedrarch 
of  Litt)e<BrickhilI,  20  £dw.  I .  K.  p.  3 18.    This  liberty  of  suing  a 
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probibttiofi  waseipresly  renoanced  in  some  covenants  between  the 
religtouA. — Renuniianies  in  hoc  facto  omnibus  tmpeliatwnihus  super 
hoc  kabitis,  appeilationibus,  in  integrum  resiiiuiioni,  regue  prohi* 
I'itioni,  et  omni  alii  remedio,  K  p.  344. 

Pkovincia.  ad  iocese.  — In  provincia  Alexandri  Lincoln .  epi» 
scopi,  K.p.  93. 

pROTSCTio.  A  writ  of  Protection  was  given  to  religious  homes 
and  to  particular  priests  for  contributing  freely  to  the  king. — Ex 
hoc  cau%a  libentius  providere  voienies  suscepimus  in  proteciionem  ei 
de/isnsionem  nosttam  specialrm  prcefatum  RtutuLphum  et  singulos  de 
pruadicio  Eadulpho  homines,  terras,  res,  redditus,  et  omnes  posset^ 
siones  ejusdem,  K.  p.  323,  329. 

Pui«i.AMU8«  Pulltts.  A  coU  or  young  borse^  by  Chaucer  called 
a  Stcx),  as  now  in  the  North  a  Stot,  Sax.  Sreba  and  Scob,  Eng. 
Steed, — duo  pullani  foemini  {i,  e.  two  mare  colts)  quatuor  boves, 
^c,  K.  p.  287*  Tres  pulU  masculi,  unus/ceminus,  K.  p.  288.—" 
Z>e  ocio  solidis  receptis  de  uno  pullano  vendito  per  Johannem  Deye 
apud  Bttcks,  K.  p.  57 1. — Sex  pulli  et  tres  equults^  et  unus  efuu&s 
de  duoints  annis,  et  duo  pulH  de  uno  anno,  K.  p.  38  From  the 
Lat.  Puiitts  came  the  Sax.  FoUe,  old  £ng.  Phully,  now  Filiy»  a 
yoong  colt,  or  in  some  parts  only  the  mare  colt.  In  a  team,  th»  • 
horse  which  goes  in  the  nxls  is  commonly  called  the  Filiar  and  the 
Fill-horse.  It  is  a  sorry  ignorance  in  Minshew  to  derive  Filly,  a 
colt,  from  FiHa,  a  daughter.  And  a  very  learned  man  could  only 
trifle  on  this  word. — Fillie,rtcepto  saspe  nomine  generosioribus  qui- 
busdam  jlngUs  didiur  equa  prcettr  cceteras  adamata*  Fortasse  at- 
mtrtiat  aOquis  eauul4g  suae  adblandiens  <|>iAi}v  oiim  dixerit,  atque 
inde  remanserit  fujec  denominatio.  Fieri  quoque  potest  eos  equutam> 
preecipuh  in  deHciis  habitam  PhiUie  nuncupdsse,  ab  illo  PhyUidoi 
uominet  9^^  perdit^  diiectis  amicabus  pa^im  tribuunt  impoienitorei 
amaoL  Fr.  Junius  in  voce  Phillie. 

PoBPABs.  Fr.  Pout  part,  pro  parte  A  Purparty,  or  that  part 
or  share  of  an  etiate,  which  being  held  in  common  bycoparteners, 
is  by  partition  allotted  to  any  one  of  them. — Inqumtio  de  hesredi-^ 
late  Margaretce  et  EltKobethce'^iiberes,  habenda  mpurptarteiH  ipsitu 
M%abethce,  K.  p  502. 

PuTTA.  Sax.  Piece,  a  Pit,  Stone-pit,  Chalk-pit,  &c.  From 
Puieut,  a  well,  or  rather  PutuSj  little.  Una  in  CrocweU-Jurlung 
qucB  jacet  ad  puttam  inter  terram  Johannis  le  Palmer,  Vc,  K.  p^ 
186.  This  in  the  broad  country  tone  is  still  called  a  Putle.  Stane- 
puttes,  the  Stone-pits,  K.  p.  397.  Hence  by  metaphor  Lat.  and 
Ital.  Putta,  Fr.  Putte,  a  whore,  and  Putagium,  in  old  Eng.  Puirep 
fornication  on  the  woman*s  side.  As  dow  10  London  a  fiuttock 
or  hittock  It  a  phiin  dealing  wfaoie^  opposed  to  a  ISte  or  pick  poo- 
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ket  whore.  Id  the  North  a  Puttock«caodle  is  the  leait  ia  the 
pound,  put  in  to  make  weight,  called  io  Wiltshire  a  Pissii^caiidie, 
in  Kent  a  Make-weigbt. 


QuAnaAHiUM.    A  Quarry,  or  stone- pit.     Fid,  Carxum. 

QuARBHTBMA.  A  Gtuarentine,  a  Fourtj  long,  or  Furlong.  From 
the  Fr.  Quarenie,  fourty.  A  measure  of  fourty  perclies.  Qiiarei- 
iana  vera  quadraginta  periicU,  Moo.  Ang.  torn.  1.  p.  313.  lo 
which  computation  the  perch  was  twenty  foot.  QuasiibH  virgd 
unde  quarentenw  mensurabuniur,  erii  vigmii  pedum*  Mon.  Ang. 
torn.  3.  p.  l6.  In  the  Doomsday  survey,  it  was  the  usual  aicasQ- 
ration  of  wood-land.  So  in  Burcester  there  was — Siiva  moms  quO' 
rentetuB  lofigiiudine  ei  unius  lat:iudine,  K.  p.  65.  A  Quarcotioe 
was  also  the  space  of  fourty  days,  wherein  any  person  conaiug  fn>m 
foreign  parts  infected  with  the  plague,  was  not  |x^rroitted  to  land 
or  come  on  shore,  till  he  had  performed  his  Quarentine,  or  fmuiy 
days  were  fully  expired.  A  Quarentine  was  likewise  a  benefit  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  England  for  the  widow  to  continue  in  her  has* 
band's  chief  mansion-house  (if  it  were  not  a  castle)  for  the  space 
of  fourty  days  after  his  decease. 

QuARTsaiUM.  A  Quarter,  a  seam,  or  eight  bushels  of  ooru.— 
TVta  quQTteria  frumenty  tria  quarteria  avenarum,  el  unum  quarle^ 
rUtmJabarum ,  K.  p.  29 1 .     Fid.  Su  m m  a. 

QuBRBLA.  An  action  preferred  in  any  court  of  justice,  id  which 
the  plantiff  was  called  Querens,  and  bis  hrtvt,  complaint  or  de- 
claration, wa«  Querela,  whence  our  Eng.  Quarrel.  Qukio^  esse  a 
querelis  was  to  be  exempted  from  the  customary  fees  paid  to  the 
King  or  lord  of  a  court  for  the  purchasing  a  liberty  to  prefer  such 
an  action.  But  more  usually  to  be  exempted  from  fines  imposed 
for  common  trespasses  and  defaults.  So  King  Hen.  IL  to  Beinard 
de  S.  Walery, — TemB  sum  sini  quieUe  de  omnibus  placUis  et  que- 
relis, excepiis  murdredo  ei  lairocinio,  K.  p.  123.— Quaiyar  ludss 
apud  Cestreton  liberas  ei  quieias  ab  omnibus  querelis  excepio  wuir- 
dredo  ei  danegeldo,  K.  p.  403. 

QuiBTUs.  A  writ  of  discharge  granted  to  those  baroos  and 
knights,  who  personally  attended  the  king  in  any  foreign  expedi- 
tion, and  were  therefore  exempted  from  the  claim  of  scuUge,  or 
a  tax  on  every  knight's  fee.  So  Gilbert  Basset  had  his  writ  of 
Quietus  in  2  King  John  for  seven  knights  fees  within  the  honor 
of  Waliogford,  K.  p.  I62. 

Quintan,  by  the  French  termed  QidntaiM,  by  the  old  English 
Qulntane  and  Whintane,  now  commonly  corrupted  into  Qnintal. 


J'; 
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At  fint  a  Roman  military  sport,  still  retained  in  those  parts  of  En- 
gland which  lay  adjacent  to  the  Roman  garrisons  and  ways )  and 
now  made  a  custumary  sport  at  weddings,  K.  p.  IS. 

R. 

Raisbs.  The  noitbern  term  for  the  Risings,  the  barrows  or 
hillocks  raised  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  K.  p.  37*  They  use  like* 
wise  in  the  northern  parts  near  Scotland  a  Ram-raise  to  signifie 
the  nootion  of  stepping  backward  for  the  better  advantage  of  taking 
a  leap  forward. 

Rba  or  Rey,  an  appellative  for  a  river,  whence  Suthrey,  the 
county  on  the  south-side  of  the  river  Thames,  K.  p.  2/.  The  small 
rivulet  that  runs  through  Burcester  and  cross  Otmoore,  is  called  the 
Rea  or  Rey :  which  in  Lat.  was  termed  Bums,  whence  Burcester 
Bury^nd  or  River-end,  in  opposition  to  King's -end.  And  in 
Bury-end  feld  there  was  Schort-reye-croft,  Nether-reye-croft, 
and  Overreye-croft,  K.  p.  536.  So  St.  Marie  Overies  on  the 
South wark  side  of  London. 

RficOGNiTio.  The  impanel  of  a  jury,  or  inquest  of  twelve  or 
more  legal  men,  who  were  therefore  called  Recognitores. — Habere 
recognUionefn,  to  have  a  trial  or  verdict  of  jurors,  for  liberty  of 
which  a  fine  was  paid  to  the  king, — jibbas  de  Egnesham  debet  unum 
falefridum  pro  habenda  recogniiione  duodecim  legalium  hominum 
de  vidneiode  Erdinlon,  K.  p.  108.  Reco^niiio  novae  assUte^  a  new 
XtleX^^^Rkhardus  de  CamvUl  et  Eustacta  uxor  ejus  debeni  unam, 
marcam  pro  habenda  recogniiione  novce  assisce,  K.  p.  373. 

Rectum.  Right  of  inheritance.  Brien  FitzCount  engaged  to 
aerve  Maud  the  empress,— £am  auxi&ari  rectum  suum  acquirere 
quod  vi  aufertur,  K.  p.  101 .  Right  and  satisfaction  to  be  obtained 
in  a  legal  course  of  justice.  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  Guy 
de  Charing, — Ne  pro  recti  veljustiti4B  penuria  ampUus  audiam  da* 
morem,  K.  p.  90.     Fid,  Brkvb  de  Recto. 

Rb€toria.  The  word  used  for  a  parsonage*hoase,  even  where 
there  was  no  instituted  rector.  As  at  Stratton-Audley  a  chappel 
appendant  to  Burcester  and  appropriated  to  that  priory, — Pro  ca" 
fiagio  aibi  straminis  a  rectoria  de  otratton,  K.  p.  ^49. 

Reg  ARDATORBs  ForesliB.  Those  officers  who  were  every  year 
upon  oath  to  make  a  Regard,  or  take  a  view  of  the  forest  limits, 
and  enquire  into  all  the  damages  and  trespasses  copimitted,  and 
present  them  in  writing  at  the  next  swainmote  or  forest  court. 
Manwood  refers- their  institution  to  King  Hen.  IL  but  Spelman 
believes  the  name  at  least  was  since  given,  and  that  in  the  reign  of 
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Hen.  II.  tbey  were  called  Cuttades  venmiiomu.^Per  saam 
fmmmm  rtgardaiontm  ti  agitMormm,  K.  p.  2O9. 

Beghbssus.  a  re-eotry  upon  ao  estate  pait  awaj,  which  vat 
conimonly  renoonoed  in  the  charter  of  conveyance.  Bemad  de 
S.  Walery  gave  the  site  and  advouaon  of  Godstow  to  King  Hen.  II. 
—//a  quod  neaue  ego  neque  hteredes  met  regressmm  haheamuit  vtl 
caimmpniam  anquam  versus  aiiquos  de  pr^faio  mamerio,  K.  p.  127. 

Rblbvium.     a  Relief  or  fine  paid  to  the  king  by  all  who  caoM 
to  the  inheritance  of  lands  held  iff  capiie  or  [by]  military  aerrice,  10 
Relieve  or  as  it  were  to  redeem  their  eiitate,  and  obtain  posieaiioD 
of  it.     It  consisted  at  first  in  horses  and  arms,  till  by  the  Assise  of 
Anns,  27  Hen.  II.  every  man's  armour*  was  preserved  for  his  heir, 
and  the  Relief  payable  in  money,  of  which  the  fixt  rates  were  de- 
termined by  Magna  Charta.     An  earl  for  his  whole  county  one 
hundred  pounds.  A  baron  for  his  whole  barony  one  hundred  marks. 
A  knighr  for  his  whole  fee  one  hundred  shillings ;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion, to  be  paid  by  every  inheritor  of  an  estate,  at  full  agCf  the 
Aeir  male  at  twenty-one,  female  at  fourteen.     Thomas  de  8.  Wa- 
lery lord  of  Ambrosden  indebted  to  King  John  one  huixlred  aod 
seventy  marks  for  a  Relief,  K.  p.  159.   Sir  William  Fils-Rlias  paid 
one  hundred  shillings  for  his  Relief  of  one  knight's  fee  to  Oakle, 
11  Hen.  II.  K  p.  202.    The  judges  determined  that  William 
Longspe  should  pay  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  Relief  of  two  ba- 
ronies, K.  p.  246.    One  hundred  pounds  paid  for  the  Relief  of  one 
barony  by  Hugh  de  Ple^seis,  47  Hen.  III.  K.  p.  2G0.     One  boa- 
dred  pounds  by  Theobald  de  Verdon  baron,  K.  p.  282.     If  the  ba* 
ron  were  beyond  the  seas  at  the  time  of  his  coming  to  full  age,  the 
estate  was  by  the  king's  special  fevour  surrendered  to  his  use,  with 
security  given  for  paying  a  reasonable  Relief  at  hisjietum. — Cum 
idem  Henricus  sii  in  iransmarinis  partibus,  volenies  ei  gratiam  ft- 
cere,  omnia  prtedicta  ipsi  reddidimus,  accepta  securiiaie  de  raima* 
hili  reievio,  K.  p.  469.     Reliefs  were  payable  not  only  to  the  ktog 
as  prime  lord,  but  to  all  barons  and  knights  by  those  tenants  who 
held  under  them  by  military  senrice.     I'his  was  chargeable  on  ei- 
tates  of  thin  tenure  given  to  religious  houses.    As  the  priory  of 
Pogliele  tn  com.  Berks,  at  the  succession  of  every  new  prior  paid  to 
Sir  Ralph  de  Chesterton  lord  of  the  fee  one  hundred  shillings  for 
the  Reiief  of  one  knight's  fee  in  Bettreton,  K.p.  234. 

Relbvake.  To  pay  such  Relief  and  obtain  possession  of  sncb 
estate.  Some  custuniary  and  servile  tenants  did  Relieve  or  pay  a 
fine  for  renewment  of  a  tenure  on  the  death  of  the  last  possenor, 
which  in  one  virgate  was  double  the  lent,  and  four  shillings  over. 
80  in  the  mannor  of  Hedingdon  20  £dw.  I.  Cum  uUegram  mga^ 
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iam  terrm  ienens  decesseritf  hares  ejus  per  duptkaiionem  md  redditm 
annuaiis  ei  per  quathor  soiidos  ierminum  ultra  releuabit,  ei  qui  mi' 
nus  tenner  it  de  una  virgata,  ultra  redditum  suum  dupiicatum,  fiif- 
nus  det  secundum  quantitatem  tenememii  sui^  K.  p.  3 19. 

Rbligiosi.  The  Religious  or  all  regulars  of  a  religioos  order^ 
as  opposed  to  lay  men  and  to  the  secular  dbrgy.  Before  the  statute 
of  Mortmain,  the  nation  was  so  sensible  of  the  extravagant  dona- 
tions to  the  religious,  that  in  the  grant  and  conveyance  of  estates 
it  was  often  made  an  express  condition,  that  no  sale,  gift,  or  assig- 
nation of  the  premises  should  be  made  to  the  religious.-— TeneiMb 
sibi  ei  ha.'redibus  suis,  vel  cuicunque  vendere,  dare,  vel  assignare  to* 
Juermtf  exceptU  viris  religiosis  ei  Judneis, 

Rbpastom.  a  Repast  or  meal.  Unum  Repastum,  one  meaFs 
meat  given  by  custom  to  servile  tenants  wlien  they  laboured  fbr 
their  lord,— -Tene/  in  bondagio,  et  debet  unam  umdhedrip  pro  voiufk* 
tale  dominee,  et  habtbit  unum  repastum,  K.  p.  401 . 

Repaisa.  The  deductions  and  charges  paid  out  of  lands  and 
tenements  to  be  allowed  and  excepted  in  the  clear  value  of  the  es* 
Me.^^Cafdtale  messuagium  valet  per  annum  cum  tota  indmtsa 
ii.  soL  et  non  plus,  satva  reprisa  domorum  et  oHarum  ^cinaruMy 
K.p.314. 

Aesfbctus.  Respite  or  longer  time.  Se  ponere  in  respectum. 
To  gain  a  continuance  of  terin,  or  forbearance,  in  order  to  nako 
a  better  proof  or  defence  in  a  cause  depending. — Robertus  J^ereM^ 
Joshua  Phelippes  attachiaii — se  ponunt  in  respectum  quousque  me* 
lius  poterit  pierjide  dignos  probari,  K.  p.  458. 

Restitutio  in  integrum,  A  writ  of  restitution,  to  put  a  person 
into  repossession  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as  whereof  be  had 
been  wrongfully  disseised.  The  procuring  such  writ  was  ex^ 
presly  renounced  in  some  covenants  of  sale,  the  better  to  secure  a 
title  to  the  purchaser.  Renuntiantes  in  hoc  facto  omnibus  impeilu" 
tionibus  super  hoe  habitis,  appeliationibus,  in  integrum  restitutumi, 
regUs  prohibitioni,  ^c,  K.  p.  344. 

Hestitutio  Temporalium,  All  bishopricks  and  abbies  held  in 
capite  upon  every  vacancy  or  death  of  a  prelate,  were  taken  as  a 
lapse  into  the  king's  hat>ds  by  the  escbaetor,  who  was  to  receive 
the  intermediate  pr^ts,  and  upon  the  election  and  confirmation  of 
a  successor,  a  writ  was  issued  out  De  Restitulione  TemporaHum,'^ 
Ahbas  de  Oseneia  obOt  25  Edw.  I.  et  nnierestitutionem  temporaUum 
dictee  abbaticB  successori  dicti  abbatis  tUctiB  domus  electa  factam, 
peiiU  eschaetor  ad  opus  dominiregis  cupam  el  palefridum,  K.  p.  330» 

RBTiNBHBirTuif.  Reserve.-^Stitf  ulio  retinemento  ad  me  vel 
heeredes  meos  pertinente,  K.  p.  1(32. 

fioTULVs*  Curiee.    The  court  roll  of  the  lord^  in  which  the 
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namet,  rents,  and  lervioet  of  the  tenants  were  copied  andenroM. 
Per  rotulum  cutub  ienere,  by  copy  bold. — MatUdis  le  TmUur  lad 
per  roluhtm  curue  unum  messuagium^  K.  p.  396. 

RoTULi  Pladiorum.  Coart  records,  or  ibe  register  of  triabi 
judgements  and  decrees,  in  a  court  of  justice. —  Dicii  Aommcf  ^«- 
fMssas  cofwenliones  in  rotulis  placitorum  domini  regis  de  ann»  mpro' 
dkto  ad  majwem  securitatem  inroHtJari  procurantnt,  K.  p  321. 

RuoGB.  The  back  or  top  of  any  thing,  thence  by  metaphor  ap- 
plied to  a  hill  or  any  ascent.  As  Asherugge,  Afons  Fhubum,  a 
hill  of  ashes.  Frora  Sat.  l^pi^e,  I3pick,  Dan.  Rye  Hence  a  Back 
and  Rick  of  bay  or  straw.  A  Rack  of  niurron.  Dorsum  ciMe.  A 
Ridge  of  land.  The  Ridge  of  a  house.  Rugged  or  bigh-ba^ed, 
a  Rug,  Rough,  Roughings,  Rigging  or  deaths.  To  Big  or  kxie  t 
▼essel.  And  in  okl  £ng.  the  word  Rigge  was  used  for  the  back, 
as  Fierce  Plougb-nian  describes  the  pedlar  with  *'  a  Fake  at  his 
Rigge,*'  t.  f .  a  pack  at  his  back. 

RusTici.  Those  Corls,  Churls,  Clowns,  or  inferiour  teoaixs 
who  held  cottages  and  land  by  the  service  of  country  work  or  band* 
labour.  The  land  of  such  ignoble  tenure  was  called  by  the  SaioQi 
GapoHanb,a8  afterwards  Soccage  tenure,  and  was  sometimes  disrin- 
guisht  by  the  name  of  Terra  Rusiicorum,  So  Gilbert  Basset  gave 
Ui  his  priory  of  Burcester — Unam  vhrgatam  terree  in  Siraiium  eel' 
lectam  de  terra  rtuiicmrum,  quee  daiafidt  in  doie  preedMcUo  capdl0$ 
K.  p.  136. 

S. 

Sacbroos.  The  parish  priest,  rector,  or  vicar,  as  distioguisM 
from  his  capellane  or  curate.  So  to  the  donation  of  the  bermitifs 
of  Muse  well  to  the  abby  of  Missenden,  the  witnesses  are-^/^s^ 
elmus  sen  ex  sacerdos  de  iiurcesier,  cum  fFUiielmo  capeilano  sue^  ^ 
Wiliieimo  sacerdoie  de  ^mbrasden,  K.  p.  76.  To  a  charter  of  Sir 
Wido  de  Meriton  to  the  Knights  Templars.  Testes  donaAomsami 
Fulco  sacerdos  de  Meriton,  K.  p.  ]  20. 

Sack  AMENTUM.  An  oarh.  The  common  form  of  all  inqoiii' 
tions  made  by  a  jury  of  free  and  legal  men.  Qui  dicmti  sifptf 
{aut  per)  sacramentum  stium,  K  p.  314.  Whence  possibly  tha 
proverbial  offering  to  take  the  Sacrament  in  affirming  or  ^tenj'wg, 
was  first  meant  ot  an  oath: 

Sacra MKNTUM  Jltaris,  The  sacrifice  of  th^  roass»  or  what  we 
now  call  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper :  for  which  comma* 
Dion,  the  bread  and  wine  was  provided  by  the  priest  out  of  lbs 
ample  offerings,  and  in  appropriated  churches  this  bunlen  wif 
often  laid  00  the  vicar.-^Paiieiii  et  vinvm  pro  sacrama^  aU$ns 
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vkarius  UUtis  eccUsue  (i.  e.  de  Meriiim)  praprSs  sumptibus  exhibt* 
bit,  K.  p.  483. 

Sacjiilboium.  Sacrilege,  or  an  alienation  to  lay  naen  and  to 
profane  or  common  parposes  of  what  was  given  to  religions  per- 
sona and  to  pious  uses.  Our  fore-fathers  were  very  tender  of  in- 
curring the  guilt  and  scandal  of  this  crime.  And  therefore  when 
the  Knights  Templars  were  dissolved,  their  lands  were  all  given  to 
the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  Hierusalrm, — Ne  in  pios  usus  erogaia 
contra  donatofum  voluntatem  in  alios  u$u$  distraher^niur,  K.  p.  3gO» 

Salaaium.  a  Salary.  At  first  it  signified  the  rent  or  profits  of 
a  Saia  or  house.  In  Gascoigne  they  now  call  the  seats  of  noble- 
men Sales,  88  we  do  Halls.  It  afterwards  stood  for  any  wages  or 
annual  allowance, — Qui  atddem  capellanustt  successores  sui  nomine 
salarii  stU  recipient  singulis  annis  in  perpetuum  omnimodas  decimas^ 
K.  p.  ^1. 

Salt-Stlybr.  One  p^ny  paid  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  by 
the  servile  tenants  to  tbeirTord,as  a  commutation  for  the  service  of 
carrjring  their  lord's  salt  from  market  to  his  larder.-^ /n  manerio  de 
Pydinton  quilibet  uirgatarius  dabit  domino  unum  denarium  pro 
Soli' Stiver  per  annum  ad  dictum  festum  S,  Martini,  vel  cariabuni 
saiem  domim  de  foro  ubi  smptus  Juerit  ad  iardarium  domini,  K. 
P  49^. 

Sab  COLA  RB.  To  weed  standing  com.  From  Lat.  Sarclum,  Sar^ 
culum,  a  weeding- hook. — Tenentes  de  Hedingdon  per  duos  dies  in 
Quadragesima  stmiiiter  arabunt,  et  herdabunt,  et  unodiepostea  sar» 
culabuni  blada  domini  ibidem,  K.  p.  320. — Et  in  solulis  diversis  ho^ 
mhnbus  etfceminis  prima  die  Juiii  conductis  adsarculandum  diversa 
biada,  ut  patet  per  talliam,  contra  agiliarium  hoc  anno  xiv.  soL 
X.  den»  K.  p.  57 1>^  Una  Sarcuiatura,  the  service  of  one  day's 
weeding  for  the  lord. — Tenet  in  bondagio,  et  debet  unam  aruram, 
et  unam  sarculaturam,  K.  p.  401.— w2ida  qucofuit  uxor  Richardi 
ie  Grey/adet  unam  sarculaturam,  et  unam  wedbedripam,  K.p.402. 

Say.  Silk.  A  Lat.  Sericum,  Ital.  Seta,  Teuton  Seide,  Sax.  Si- 
^eoe.  Whence  our  Sattin,  which  yet  Voftsius  deduces  from  Lat. 
and  Gr.  ^ivSaiv,  as  that  from  the  Syrtac  Sadni. — Et  in  boU  rubei 
Say  propter  anabatam  Jadendam  iv.  soL  v'ixuden.  K.  p.  374. 

Sassons.  The  corruption  of  Sa\oos,  a  name  by  which  the  En- 
glish were  formerly  called  in  contempt  (as  they  still  are  by  the 
Welsh)  while  they  rather  affected  the  name  of  Angles. 

Salicbtvm.  An  Osier*bed,  or  low  moist  place  on  the  bank  of 
a  river  for  the  growth  of  osiers,  willows,  or  withies.  Sax.  Pelijey , 
old  Eng.  Wickers.  Thence  a  Wicker  basket,  a  Wicket  or  door 
made  of  basket  work.  The  Wicket  or  cross  stick  to  be  thrown 
down  by  the  ball  at  the  game  called  Crickets,  &c.    Molendinum 
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de  KeriHnlon  cum  gua^m  pariiadu  salkeii,  qmm  de  wKafeai^at, 
K.p.  201. 

A  ScKAP.  A  measure  of  corn.  Lat.  Sehapa,  Sekapkula,  a  &a- 
pku,  a  boat,  or  Scipp  or  Sciff.  Scrppa  satis,  a  quantity  of  salt.  Moo. 
Aug.  tom.  2.  p.  264. — Eight  quarter  and  one  sceap  of  wheat, 
IL  p.  604.  Hence  a  basket  is  called  a  Skip  or  Skep  in  the  wotfa 
pans  ot  Eoglaiidy.  and  a  beehive  is  called  a  Beeskip. 

ScHosBAAS.  They  seem  to  have  been  plongh-wheeb,  frooi 
Sax.  Scof,  Shoet»and  t:|iian,  to  plough  or  ear. — Si  m  umi>  pari  rs- 
iarum  vocai.  Sckoxeart  empto  ibidem  vii.  sol.  ii.  dea,  K.  p.  573. 

SciKawYTB.  An  annual  tax  or  imposition  paid  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  or  shire,  for  holding  the  assises  or  ccMioty  ooims.'- 
la  sohuis  pro  guadam  pensitme  voeata  Sdrewyte  mmnuaiim  tr.iaL 
K.  p.  ^73.  Shire^  Schyrey  from  Sax.  Scyf. an,  to  divide,  whence  s 
Share  or  division,  a  Shore  dividing  sea  and  land,  a  Skry  to  cleanse 
aixl  separate  corn,  a  Skreen  or  partitioQ  in  a  room.  To  Shcsr  or 
to  cm  with  a  pair  of  Shears,  a  Wbeat««heanng  in  ILeiit  is  tbeliffle 
ef  catting  wheat.  A  Sciver,  now  a  Shiver  or  Shavings  of  wood,  s 
Soeuer  for  meat,  a  Schrift  or  shift,  a  Schred  or  shred,  a  Schearttf 
ahirty  Sceurd  or  short,  a  Sceort  or  akirt,  &c.  In  Kent  we  call  a 
bridle-way  a  Sheer* way,  as  separate  and  divided  from  the  oominoa 
road,  or  open  high- way. 

.  ScoTBLLA.  Scuit^a,  a  SaUum.  Sax.  Scotel,  Scutrel,  any  thiog 
of  a  flat  and  broad  sliape  like  a  shield :  especially  a  plate  or  dish, 
as  a  shallow  platter  is  still  called  a  wooden  Scuttle  :  and  in  Kent 
the  shovel  with  which  they  turn  their  malt  is  called  a  Scuttle.  To 
the  same  Lat.  Scuhtm  we  owe  (he  Scuttles  of  a  ship,  a  weaver's 
Shuttle,  a  Shuttle-cock,  &c.-^£^  in  duabus  scotei&s  mmua&m 
gmpiis  ibidem  vii.  den,  ei  in  quingue  scoteitis  minoris  strtis  emftu 
Mdem  pro  cmteris  officsis  ix.  den,  K.  p.  674. 

ScauTiNiuM.  A  view  and  inquest  made  by  neighboars  as  flS- 
lect  arbitrators  to  adjust  any  depending  diffmace>'^ldem  prior fkis 
mde  per  vidnas  diiigenii  scruiinio  certioraius  per  easdem,  K.  p-  297« 

ScuTAGiUM.  Scutage,  from  Lat.  Scutum,  a  shield,  wbemo 
they  wore  a  device  or  military  distinction,  whence  Scutum  Amo' 
rum,  a.  coat  of  arms.  Fr.  Escusson,  whence  our  fisoocheoD  or 
Soatebioo.  AJl  tenants  who  held  from  tbe  king  by  military  serriee 
were  bound  to  attend  personally  in  wars  and  expeditkxisi  or  (or 
default  of  personal  service,  a  Scutage  or  compositian  tax  oa  everj 
Senium  miktare  or  knight's  fee  and  the  proportionable  parts  was 
asnst  and  levied  for  the  king's  ase.  In  7  Hen.  IL  there  was  * 
Scutage  of  two  marks  on  every  knight's  fee,  K*  p.  Iia  A  Sco* 
tage  of  one  mark  in  1-3  Hen.  II.  K.  p.  124.  A  Scutage  of  tea 
shillings  on  every  fee  collected  in  3  Ricfa.I.  K.  p.  148.  A  SctiHf 
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of  twenty  sbiUing*  for  (he  king's  redemption,  5  Rich,  I.  K.p.l54. 
A  Scutage  of  two  marks  in  the  iirsf  of  King  John,  K.  p.  16O.  The 
same  Sratage  in  2  King  John^  K.  p.  16).     A  Scntage  of  three 
marks  in  27  Hen.  HI.  K.  p.  231.     A  Scutage  of  twenty  shillings 
on  each  fee  for  marriage  of  the  king's  eldest  daughter  in  29 
Hen  II L  K.  p.  235.     A  Scntage  of  fourty  shillings  for  making 
Prince  Edward  a  knight  in  39  Edw.  III.  K.  p.  249.    A  Scutage  of 
fonr^  shillings  in  6  £dw.  L  K.  p.  290.     If  a  baron  or  knight  had 
paid  his  personal  attendance  in  any  expedition,  he  had  the  king's 
discharge  from  Scutage  to  himself  or  to  his  heir. — Rex  vie,  0.roii. 
'^Sciaiif  quod  IV,  Longspe  qufmdam  comes  Sarumfuit  nobiicumm 
exercUu  mostro  Muntgumery,    Ideo  iibi  prteeipimus  quod  de  Scuta^ 
gio  quod  per  summoniiores  scacearu  exigis  aJUio — pacem  ei  kaben 
permiitas,  K.  p.  200.    The  barons  and  knights  when  they  paid  a 
Scutage  to  the  king»  had  power  to  levy  the  same  tax  of  those  te« 
nants  who  held  from  them  in  military  service.  And  this  was  often 
made  an  express  ccndition  in  subordinate  grants  and  conveyances* 
80  Amfiride  Fitz- Richard  gave  to  the  abby  of  Oseney  one  hide  of 
land  in  Chesterton,— //a  quod  auando  dominica  terra  de  Cesireton 
dai  9cuiagium,  dkia  terra  dabti  quiniam  partem  unius  scuti,  K« 
p.  126.- — De  Uteris  teneniibus  dkunt,  quod  Robertus  Pickereli  tenei 
de  octo  virgaiis  terra  cum  pertineniUs  in  MeritOHt  au4B  pertinent^ 
manermm  de  PydmUm^  et  ienentur  de  domino  ejusaem  per  servitium 
militaref  et  quum  scutagium  currit  domino,  dabit  unam  marcam, 
K*  p.  495.     The  barons  upon  other  extraordinary  occasions  ob- 
tained the  king's  precept,  whereby  they  were  impowered  to  tax 
their  infenoor  tenants*   As  when  Richard  king  of  the  Romans  and 
earl  of  Cornwall  was  to  visit  Rome,  upoif  his  own  and  his  royal 
brother's  urgent  ai&ira,  the  king  issued  one  writ  to  the  said  earl^ 
to  authorise  him  to  demand,  and  another  to  his  tenants  to  oblige 
them  to  pay*  a  certain  Scutage  to  him.    And  at  another  time  by 
the  king's  order  a  Scutage  was  imposed  on  all  the.  tenants  of  the 
said  Richard,  to  raise  the  mony  which  he  bad  expended  for  hb  ve^ 
demptioD  when  a  prisoner  to  Montfort*s  party,  K.  p.  268. 

SxAL.  Sax.  Si^el,  from  Lat.  Sgiilum,  Those  persons  who  had 
00  proper  seal  of  their  own  procured  the  seal  of  some  other  pri- 
vate friend  or  publick  officer  to  be  affixt  to  their  acts  and  deeds* 
80  Margaret  le  Franklejm  in  10  Hen.  III.  put  the  seal  of  Gerard 
de  Wyzeri,  because  she  had  no  seal  in  her  own  right,  K.  p.  199. 
If.  persons  thought  thmr  own  seal  to  be  obscure  and  unknown,  they 
goBeially  procnred  the  affixing  of  some  nnore  authentick  seal :  as 
in  the  form  of  several  dsarters, — Quktsigtilum  meum  penitus  mi  ia- 
oognksm^IdeosJ^lium'  upponi  procuravi,  K.  p.  442, 663, 666, 

SacaaTAaius,  i  Sscrcfif,  a  Secretary.    The  word  formerly  sig- 
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nified  any  confident,  favoarite,  or  intimado.^  Auuia  daafu  a^« 
da  sua  ad  nuium  unms  secreiarii  tut  passim  cownmiiitre,  &.  p.  W. 

Sbcta  Curue,  Suit  and  service  done  bj  tenants  at  the  court 
of  their  lord,'-^ Homines  de  Hedingdonfacieni  sectam  curia  ^mub 
de  sex  stpiimanis;  ei  si  treve  domini  regis  tx  dicia  curia  ailaekiehir, 
tunc  sectam  iUamfacient  de  tribut  sepiimanis  in  ires  stpiimanoi,  K. 
p.  320.  This  suit  or  attendance  was  often  remitted  to  the  leKgioDS 
aa  a  special  privilege.  So  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall  confirmed  to 
ihe  abby  of  0»euey  their  land  in  M  ixbary» — qu4B  terra  tfuaadotpBh 
dem  consuevit  facers  seciam  ad  curiam  nosiram  de  Nerik-Osead, 
kanc  sectam,  &c,  reiaxamus  in  perpetuum^  K.  p.  212. 

Sbcta  Schirarum  et  Hundredarum,  The  attendance,  soiti  and 
service  done  by  tenants  in  the  county  and  hundred  coons.  Qaelm 
esse  de  hoc  secta,  was  a  privilege  to  be  exempted  from  such  cofto* 
roary  service.  So  the  abbat  of  Abbotesburie  »  com*  Dorset,  had 
this  privilege  in  the  hundred  of  Whitchurch, — Frwedkti  abbat  H 
prmdecessores  sui  sunt  qtdeti  de  secta  iilius  hundreds  per  cancesaixmem 
Roberti  de  Mandevil  quondam  domini  ejutdem  hundred^.  Moo.  An;* 
torn.  l.p.  279.  So  King  Hen.  II.  granted  to  the  free  teosott 
within  the  honiirsof  Walingford  and  Bercamsted, — v/nai^nrti 
de  sectis  schirarum  et  hundredorum,  K.  p.  1 14.  The  religioos  had 
commonly  their  tenants  discharged  finom  this  doty  for  those  lands 
which  they  held  in  frank  almoigne, — Eleemosinam  liberam  et 
fuiitam  ab  omni  sectantia  et  exactione,  K.  p.  132. 

Sbbo-Cod.     a  basket  or  other  vessel  of  wood  carried  upon  ooe 
arm  of  the  husbandman,  to  bear  the  seed  or  grain  which  he  sovs 
with  the  other  hand.     From  Sax.  S«b,  seed,  and  Cdbbe  a  pinse, 
or  uich  like  continent.     Hence  Codd  in  Westmorland  is  a  bolster 
or  pillow,  and  in  other  northern  parts  a  Cushion,  as  a  Pin  cod,  i.e. 
a  pin  cushion,  a  Horse- cod,  t  e.  a  horse  collar  to  goard  bis  itecfc. 
The  Cod  of  a  man  or  beast,  a  Cod-piece,  a  Peas-cod,  &c. — Pro  no 
seed-cod  empto  iv.d,  K.  p.  54Q.    This  Seed-cod  was  oonHOOoIy  bjr 
the  Saxons  called  Saeb-Leap,  which  very  word  Seed  leap  is  still  re- 
tained in  Essex,  but  here  in  Oxfordshire  corrupted  into  a  SeedJipr 
and  in  other  parts  a  Seed-lib.    The  Sax.  Leap  was  properly  a  ba- 
sket or  pannier  made  of  osiers,  whence  a  Weel  made  of  willows  or 
osiers  to  catch  fish,  is  now  in  Leicestershire  called  a  Leap.    From 
this  continent  they  borrowed  the  Latin  word  Lepa,  a  Lepe,  or 
measure  of  about  five  gallons,  as  in  this  citation  from  an  ex  tear  of 
the  inannor  of  Garinges  produced  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman, — Debet 
iriturare  tres  busseiios  Jrumenti,  et  dimidiam  lepse,  vel  guinque  ha* 
seUos  Jabarumf  pisarum,  vel  vescarum.    And  more  evidently  fion 
an  extent  of  the  manner  of  Terring  in  Sussex,  5  £dw.  L  qootfd 
by  Mr.  Soroner, — fFUiielmus  le  Cupere  tenet  ferlimgum  umswr' 
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fiat€B  toniineniem  quaiuordedm  acras  pro  oclodecim  denarih  solvent 
dis,-^€tcoUiget  de  nucibus  in  bosco  domtni  tertiant  partem  unius  men^^ 
SurtB  qntB'vBcalur  Lepe,  quod  est  tertia  pars  duarum  bussetiontm, 
ei  valet  quadrantem.  The  worch  Leap  and  Lib  in  Sussex  do  now 
signifie  the  measure  of  half  a  busbel^  or  four  gallons. 

Sblio      a  ridge  of  ploughed  land,  or  as  much  as  lies  between 
t^o  furrows.     In  old  Eng.  a  Selion  of  land,  and  a  Stitch  of  land* 
Coke  on  Littleton  derives  the  Lat.  Selio  from  the  *  Fr.  Selion,  a 
ridge.     But  the  learned  Spelman  gives  its  original  to  the  Sax.  Sul» 
or  Syl,  a  plough,  which  in  the  North  is  still  called  a  Sull,  and  in 
Wiltshire  a  Sullow. — Joan  prioress  of  Merkyate  and  her  sisters 
granted  to  Henry  prior  of  Burcester  and  the  canons— </uaj  seUones 
in  Hodesham,  K.  p.  \66  -^quatuor  seliones  terr<B  quce  vocantur 
luttes,  K.  p.  I87.     Alice  Segrim  granted  to  Sir  John  de  Handlo, 
— duas  fdibnes  terree  arabilis  in  Southcrqp,  K.  p.  347 --^Oclo acne 
jncent  apud  le  Bowelonde  in  [novemdecem  selionibus, — et  dues  acrcB 
continent  quatuw  seiiones  cum  duabus  Imitis,  K.  p.  428. — Ad  prce- 
parandum  usque  ad  carectam  xxix.  seliones  ordei,  K.  p.  576,  From 
the  Sax.  Sul  came  the  Lat.  Sulingd,  old  Eng.  Sulinge,  a  plough- 
land^  which  thus  occurs  in  an  old  charter  of  King  OSato  arch  bi- 
shop Janibert, — In  nomine  Jesu  Salvatoris  mundi,  ^c.  Ego  Offa 
rex  totius  Anghrum  patriae  dabo  et  concedo  Janiberht  archiepiscopo 
ad  ecclesiam,  aliquam  partem  terrce  trium  aratorum,  quod  Cantia^ 
niste  dicitur  three  Sulinge.      From  Sull  a  plough  we  must  derive 
to  Sully,  t.  e.  to  throw  up  dirt^  and  perhaps  the  looks  and  colours 
of  Sdllen  and  Sallow )  nor  is  it  unlikely  our  Eng.  Soil  and  to  Soil^ 
are  rather  owing  to  the  Sax.  Sul  than  to  the  Lat.  Solum, 

Seisin  A,  Saisina,  From  Fr.  Saisir,  to  take  or  possess.  Toner e 
in  seisina,  to  give  or  put  in  possession.  Constituo — attornatum 
meum  ad  ponendum  Johannem  /ilium  NigelU  jun.  de  Borstall  no* 
minemeoin  seisina  de  omnibus  terris,  tS^c.  K.  p.  275.  Longaseisina, 
long  and  immemorial  possession.  Franciplegium  est  qutsdam  li* 
terlas  regia  mere  spectans  ad  coronam  et  dignitatem  domini  regis, 
contra  quam  longa  seisina  valere  non  debet,  K.  p.  313. 

Skneschallus.  a  Seneschal,  from  the  Germ.  Sein,  a  house 
or  place,  and  Schale,  a  servant.  The  Seneschal  of  a  baron  was  his 
chief  steward  or  head  baylifF  that  kept  his  courts,  received  bis  rents, 
and  managed  his  demesne  hinds.  Hugh  de  Bochland  was  Senes- 
chal to  Brien  Fitz  Count  lord  of  Walingford,  K.  p  100.  Edmun^ 
dus  comes  Comubice  dilecto  et  fideli  suo  Simoni  de  Orenhull  senes* 
ehallo  honoris  S.  ff^alerici  sdlutem,  K.  p.  331.  When  the  baron 
was  absent  out  of  England  his  Seneschal  acted  all  matters  as  hiii 
lord's  attorney  or  proxy, — Nee  est  prcetermittendum  quod  quoties^ 
cunque  priorissam.  eligere  contigerit  ad  eundem  prvoratum,  de  seipsi* 
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priorissam  de  asitmu  meo,  vel  sene$ckaUimdnm  AngHa  mufuni 
eligert  iicebit,  K.  p.  165. 

Sbparia,  Stpararia.  A  Several  or  divided  enclosttre,— Plaos 
^uce  jacet  juxia  separiam  priofis  ei  amvenhu  de  Btmuetkr,  L 
p.  33(>. 

SEauBSTB  ABB.  To  Seqtiester  tbe  profits  of  an  estate  or  bene- 
fice,  or  detain  them  from  tbe  use  of  the  proprietor  or  owner.  A 
power  of  sequestration  reserved  (o  the  bishop  against  the  appropn* 
ators,  if  they  failed  in  any  performance  of  covenant  or  pmston.  h 
in  the  ordination  of  the  vicarage  of  Merton, — Liceai  eo  ipso,eti» 
tervato  alio  processu,  nobis  et  succesoribus  nostris  efascopis  Uncoil 
omnesjructus  reddiius  ei  provenius  ipiius  ecclesue  sequeslrare,  etat 
iuto  tenere  seouesiro^  donee  dicta  pensio  cum  suis  arreragm  atqn 
persolvaiur^  K.  p.  483. 

Ssaui.  To  prefer  an  action  and  prosecute  a  cause,  as  attonxy 
of  the  plantifF. — Gilbertus  de  Thornton  ^uisequitur  pro  rege  ^ 
f/uodfrancipUgium,  bfc.  K.  p.  313. 

Sequela.  Suit  and  service  and  all  other  custumary  duties  of 
those  tenants  who  depended  on  the  lord.  William  de  Ijoog^ 
confirmed  to  the  priory  of  Burcester  their  land  in  Wrechwick,- 
cum  tnllanis  et  eorum  sequelis  et  catalUs,  K.  p.  21 6. — VUkam  o^ 
viilanagiis  omMus  caiallis  el  ioia  sequeU  ipsorum,  K.  p.  288- 
Una  cum  viUanis,  coterellis,  eorum  cataWs,  servUiis,  seeds,  et  seni- 
lis, ei  omnibus  suis  ubicunque  periinentibus,  K.  p.  310. 

Sera  Pendibilis,  .  A  Pad-lock,  which  Pad  Minshew  makes  t$ 
be  a  contraction  of  Pendiblcr,  but  Skinner  from  the  German  PM, 
SercB  Latibulum,  the  staple  into  which  the  bolt  runs. — Etinm 
seris  pendibiiibus  emptis  ibidem  xviii.  den.  K.  p.  574.  The  Sit 
Loc  signified  not  only  the  Lock  of  a  door,  but  any  sort  of  enclosori, 
whence  a  Lock  or  restraint  of  water  on  the  river,  a  Lock  or  pes 
for  sheep. 

Sbrjantia,  Servientia.  A  Serjeantry  or  service  done  for  ite 
holding  of  lands,  either  Grand- serjeantry,  some  honourable  mill' 
tary  service  paid  only  to  the  king,  as  to  carry  his  banner,  to  bear 
his  sword,  to  find  him  a  certain  number  of  men  and  horses,  &c. 
Or  Petit-serjeantry,  some  inferiour  and  less  noble  service  paid  to 
the  king  or  any  other  lord,  as  reception  and  entertainment,  pro- 
vender for  horses,  to  give  a  bow,  spurs,  gloves,  &c. — Johannes fi&» 
Nigelli  tenet  de  rege  unam  hidam  terree  aralfilis  in  Borsiali  pff 
magnam  serjeantiam  cusiodiendiforesiam  de  Bermvode,  K.  p.  263. 
'^Isabella  de  Handio  tenuit  unum  messuagium  quatuor  carucaUs 
ierrtB,  ei  triginta  unum  solidatos,  et  quatuor  denariatos  redditus  a 
Hedindon  a  domino  rege  in  capile  per  magnam  serfeantiam  invtnir 
endi  unum  hominem,  ei  custodiendi  forestam  de .Shotover  ei  Si^ 
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Wode,  K.  p.  490.  Richard  de  Prestcote  held  one  hide  of  land  in 
Blecbesdon^ — per  serjantiam  porlandi  unam  hattam  porci, — Bj  the 
petty  aeijeantry  of  carrying  a  shield  of  brawn  to  the  king  as  often 
as  he  hunted  in  the  forest  of  Cornbary^  K.  p.  244.  Joan  de  Mose^ 
grave  held  the  same  lands  by  the  same  tenure  in  13  £dw.  Ill, 
K.  p.  450.  Oliver  de  Standforxl  in  27  Edw.  I.  held  lands  in  Netle- 
bed  com,  Oxon. — Per  serjantiam  espicumaniue  in  cancellaria  do* 
mini  tegis^ — hy  the  office  of  Espiguroe)  or  sealer  of  the  king's  writs 
in  Chancery,  K.  p.  292.  £la  coantess  of  Warwick  held  the  man- 
nor  of  Hokenorton  com,  Oxon. — Per  serjantiam  scindendi  coram 
domino  rege  die  naialis  Domini,  ei  habere  cuUellum  domini  regis  de 
quo  scindit,  K.  p.  306.  The  roannor  of  Broughton  com,  Oxon.  in 
reign  of  Edw.  II.  was  held  by  John  Mauduit  in  capite^ — Per  ser^ 
jantiam  mutandi  unum  hosiricum  domini  regisf  vel  ilium  hostticum 
portandi  ad  curiam  domini  regis,  K.  p.  569.  Aston* Bernard  com* 
Buck,  held  in  20  Edw.  III.  by  John  Molins  from  the  king  in  ca^ 
pite^-^by  the  serjeantry  of  bein^  marshal  of  the  king's  faulcobf 
and  other  hawks,  K.  p.  569,  William  de  la  Pole  marquess  of 
Suffolk  held  the  mannors  of  Neddyng  and  Kittilberston  com.  SnfT. 
by  the  serjeantry  of  carrying  a  golden  sceptre  with  a  dove  on  the 
head  of  it,  on  the  coronation  day  of  the  king's  heirs  and  succes- 
sors. As  also  another  scepter  of  ivory  with  a  golden  dove  on  the 
bead  thereof  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  and  all  suc« 
ceeding  queens  of  England,  K.  p.  63 1 .  Sir  John  de  Molins  held 
the  mannor  of  Ilmere  com.  Buck,  by  the  serjeanty  of  keeping  the 
king's  hawks,  K.  p.  449.  Amory  de  S.  Amand  held  the  mannor 
of  Grendon  com.  Buck,  and  the  advouson  of  the  church  of  Beckley 
com.  Oxon.  by  the  petty  serjeanty ^of  furnishing  the  lord  of  the 
honor  with  one  bow  of  ebony  and  two  arrows  yearly,  or  sixteen 
pence  in  mony,  K.  p.  S58.—Summa  reddiluum  assisorum  de  ma* 
nerio  Banbury, — Item  de  serjaniia  cxl.  galUme,  et  Mccc.  ova,  K. 
p.  354.  Bv  the  stat.  12  Car.  II.  when  all  tenures  were  turned 
into  free  and  common  soccage^  the  honorary  services  of  grand-ser* 
jeanty  were  alone  excepted. 

Srrvi.  Servile  tenants.  Our  northern  Servi  had  alway  a  much 
easier  condition  than  the  Roman  slaves. — Servis  nan  ia  nostrum 
morem  descriptis  per  JamiUam  ministerus  utuntur.  Suam  quisque 
sedem,  suos  penates  regit.  Frumenti  modum  dominus,  aut  pecoris, 
out  vestis,  colono  injungity  et  servus  hactenus  paret.  Tacit,  de  Mor. 
German.  Which  plainly  describes  the  condition  of  our  Saxon  and 
Norman  servants,  natives,  and  villanes.  No  author  to  my  know* 
ledge  has  fixt  the  distinction  between  Servus  and  FUlanus,  thongh 
undoubtedly  their  servitude  was  ditferent :  for  they  are  all  along  in 
the  Doomsday  book  divided  from  one  another.    So  in  Burcester 
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there  were^-fttMffM  am,  ei  vigimii  ceto  piUam,  C  p.  65.  I 
•uppoie  the  Servi  were  thoie  whom  oor  lawyen  have  uact  olM 
Pure  Villanes,  and  Villanet  in  grou,  who  withoot  any  deleimmed 
tenure  of  land  were  at  the  arbitrary  pleaiore  of  the  lord  appointtd 
to  such  tenrile  works,  and  received  their  ni»ntenance  and  vipi 
at  discretion  of  their  lord.    The  other  were  of  a  anperkxir  depee, 
and  were  called  f^iVi^m,  becaose  they  were  vt^fe  el  ^/e^tfocbcr^ 
held  some  cottage  and  lands,  for  which  they  were  burdened  wA 
such  stated  servile  offices,  and  were  conveyed  aa  a  penioeocee 
the  mannor  to  which  they  belonged.    The  AndUa  or  woman  s» 
vant  so  disposed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord.     Sir  Simon  de  Men- 
ton  granted  to  the  Knights  Templars, — Augnetem  de  Meritmi  fsr 
ftdi  JUia  mUklmi  pairis  JFalten  efusdem  villas,  ei  mania  akk 
quct  habet  vel  habere  poierii,  ei  omnes  provenims  qui  de  ea  aimxl 
vel  exibuni,  K.  p.  I2A. 

SiaviTiUM  Regale,  Royal  service,  or  the  rights  and  prerogr 
fives  that  within  soch  a  manner  belong  to  the  king  if  lord  of  it: 
which  were  generally  reckoned  to  be  these  six :  1.  Power  of  jo£- 
catore  in  matters  of  property.  2.  Power  of  life  and  death  idct' 
mtnal  canses.  3.  A  right  in  wayfs  and  strays.  4«  AsseKmeots. 
5.  Minting  of  money.  6.  Assise  of  bread,  beer,  weights  and  ooo- 
anres.  All  these  entire  privileges  were  annext  to  some  nmoon 
in  their  grant  from  the  king,  and  were  sometimea  conveyed  is  t^ 
charters  of  donation  to  religions  hoases,— EccHems  S.  GeorgHdet 
Jiiiifrairibas  Osen,  ei  habei  Undem  visum  franciplegu  el  lotem  re^ 
teniiium,  K.  p.  6a 

SaEviBNTBS  Ficecomiium.  The  baylifis  of  sherifis,  who  hsds 
Avxilium  or  custumary  aid  paid  to  them,  from  which  sotne  p 
aons  were  by  special  privilege  exempted.  So  King  Heo.ll 
granted  to  the  Homines  et  Mercatores  htmeris  de  ff^iUngford,  s^ 
quieii  sini  de  auxilio  uiceeomitum  et  servientum,  K.  p.  114. 

Sbrvibns  de  manerio.  A  Steward  who  is  employed  by  the  lord 
to  occupy  such  grounds,  and  to  account  for  the  yearly  profits  oi 
them. — Campuiat  Walterus  de  Gaung  iermens  de  ArnikoUcof» 
audiloribus  de  omnibus  reeepHs,  K.  p  287* 

Sbwbb,  Dapifer  mensalis.  An  officer  like  our  dcrk  ci  ^ 
kitchen,  who  ordered  the  serving  up  of  dishes  to  the  table.  Dr* 
Cowel  derived  it  from  the  okl  Fr.  Asseour,  a  disposer.  WUoo 
Martel  sewer  to  King  Stephen,  K.  p.  g7' 

Si  DELI  NOB .  A  ridge  or  butt  of  arable  land  lying  along  the  side 
of  a  stream  or  river.— Cw/iw  aqua  manai  ulira  et  prater  ^*f 
buttes,  et  idea  vocantur  Sydelynges,  nee  perimeui  ad  fi^^^^ 
Long'Stanfird  nee  ad  Busthames  furlong,  sedjaeeni  inter  ««■*• 
K.  p.  SSi.-^Deinde  transeundum  est  oifurlung  de  TMom^ttt^ 
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ie  Sidifynge  adjaceiU0,  K.  p.  532. — Ab  hac  Jkrlung  proceduni  h 
Sidelynges  de  quibus  patet  superiuSf  ib«  From  Sax.  Sib,  Sibe. 
Thence  a  Side  or  party,  to  Side  or  adhere  to,  a  Sideman  or  assist* 
ant,  to  Side  about  or  turn.  In  the  North  wast-coats  are  called 
Side-coats ;  from  a  situation  on  the  Side  or  along  by,  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  roost  northern  parts  they  use  the  word  Side  for  Long,  as 
a  Side-field,  a  long  field  :  and  for  high,  as  a  Side-house,  a  Side* 
mountain  ;  and  by  metaphor  for  proud,  as  a  Side  woman,  i.  e.  a 
haughty  proud  woman  :  which  in  Sussex  is  Sidy,  as  a  Sidy-fellow; 
i.  e.  an  imperious  surly  fellow. 

SiQNUM.  A  cross  preiixt  to  the  name  of  a  subscribing  witness 
as  a  sign  of  attestation  and  approbation  to  a  charter  or  other  deed, 
commonly  used  among  the  Saxons  and  first  Normans,  before  the 
use  of  seals  or  military  coals  of  arms.  lijIfSignum  Roberii  epucopi 
Lincoln,  }^Stgnum  Nigelli  de  Oily,  (Sfc.  K.  p.  78. 

Si  MO  NT.  Upon  proof  of  Simoniacal  presentation,  the  clerk 
vras  ejected,  the  patron  lost  his  next  turn,  and  the  bishop  collated; 
as  in  the  church  of  Bucknel,  an.  1524,  K.  p.  6 19. 

Sladb.  Sax.  Slaeb.  A  long  fiat  piece  of  ground.  Pratum  voco* 
ium  U  Slade,  K.  p.  465. — Slade^Jurlong,  K.  p.  537 ,^^urUm^  de  la 
Slade,  ibid,  de  la  Slade  versus  Gravenhull  nichU  in  denanis  hoc 
anno  fuia  remanei  ad  slaurum  domwi,  K.  p.  572.  Hence  Sax. 
Sli^,  Dan.  Slet,  Eng.  Sleet,  i.  e,  smooth  and  plain.  To  Slide,  a 
Slidge  or  Sledge,  to  Sleek  cloaths  with  a  Sleek-stone,  to  Slib  or  Slip, 
Slape  or  smooth  in  Lincolnshire,  Slape-ale,  i.  e.  plain  ale  opposed 
to  worm-wood,  scurvy-grass,  or  other  medicinal  ale.  A  Slab  or 
smooth  plank.  A  Slate  or  fiat  step  of  a  ladder  in  the  North,  where 
butchers'  call  the  tongue  and  root  of  a  hog  killed  and  cut  out  a  Slot 
of  pork.  In  Northumberland  the  Slot  of  a  door  is  the  bolt :  and 
in  the  South  to  Slot  a  lock  is  to  thrust  it  back.  Slate  or  smooth 
mineral  stone.  A  Slappel  or  smooth  piece  in  Sussex.  A  Slap  or 
£at  box  with  the  open  band.  A  Slog  or  Slough  of  smooth  water 
and  dirt.  Slaps  or  seamen's  breeches.  Slippers.  A  SlifF  or 
Sieve.  To  Slubber  or  run  smoothly  over.  Old  £ng.  Slidder,  small 
rain  or  Sleet.  A  Slape  or  smooth  descent.  To  Slitter  or  cut 
smooth.    A  Sliver  or  smooth  piece,  &c. 

Smiom  A,.  Migma,  h  Gr.  Miyyu^t,  Misceo.  Soap,  or  a  confec- 
tion of  soap  and  other  unctuous  matter  for  washing  and  cleansing 
of  boards,  cloaths,  &Cw— -£<  in  smigmate  empto  quadam  vice  ad  la^ 
vandam  aulam  priofis  i.  den^  K«  p.  574. 

Snoodb.  a  smooth  roll  or  bottom  of  silk  or  thiead.  From  Sax. 
Sni^,  a  fillet  or  hair-lace  with  which  women  smooth  up  their  hair, 
which  in  the  North  parts  of  England  is  now  called  a  Snude,  and 
in  Scotland  a  Snod.    Which  Snol  as  an  adjective  in  the  North  is 
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a  common  word  for  smooth.  And  Snodly  for  smoothly  and 
neatly,  as  Snodly  geared,  t.  e.  smoothly  and  finely  drest.  And 
wheat  ears  are  said  to  be  Snod  when  they  have  no  beard  or  svds. 
And  a  tree  is  Snod  when  the  top  is  cut  smooth  off.  Hence  to 
Snod  along,  to  go  close  and  smooth  ;  to  lie  Snod  and  Snug,  to  lie 
close.— £/  in  oclo  Snoden  de  Pakthread  empiis  ibidem  pro  quodtm 
reiijaciendo  pro  iuniculis  capiendis  hoc  anno  sex  sol.  K.  p.  574. 

Solarium.  An  upper  room,  chamber,  or  garret,  which  in  socos 
parts  of  £ogland  is  still  called  a  Sollar. — Isiud  ceiiarum  et  iUud  so- 
larium  sita  sunt  intra  domum  meam,  K.  p.  325. — Pro  duohus  ceils- 
riis  et  duolfus  solariis  eisdem  ad  temnnum  vitte  tmditis  et  concesoi^ 
K.  p.  448.  The  Sax.  Sol  signified  a  rope  or  haltar  to  tie  cattle  is 
their  stall,  which  in  several  parts  of  England  is  still  called  a  Sool 
and  a  Sole,  whence  to  Sowl,  to  pull  and  tie  np ;  and  by  easie  me- 
taphor to  Sowl  one  by  the  ears,  i.  e.  to  pull  one's  ears,  a  camoKfi 
phrase  in  Lincolnshire,  upon  which  Dr.  Skinner  is  thus  ridicaloosly 
witty.  To  Sowl  one  by  the  ears,  vox  agro  lAnc,  usitatissima,  I  e. 
aures  summa  vi  veilere,  credo  a  Sow,  u  e.  aures  arripere  ei  vtlUn, 
ut  suibus  canes  soUnt, 

SocAGB,  Soccagium,  Sax.  Soc,  Soca,  right  and  jurisdictioD.  Soc- 
cage  was  a  tenure  of  lands  by  which  a  man  was  enfeofied  freely  or 
in  fee  sinople,  without  any  military  service,  relief,  ward,  or  our. 
riage,  paying  only  to  the  lord  a  stated  rent  in  mony  or  provisoos. 
So  the  kings  of  England  often  firm*d  out  their  demesn  lands,  as 
Brill  com*  Buck,  let  cut  in  Soccage  for  the  reserve  of  one  hundred 
capons  to  the  king's  table,  K.  p.  52.  Tenants  who  held  in  Soccag« 
might  by  custom  be  obli^^ed  to  some  services  of  plough  or  care 
which  were  called  Soccagia,  and  sometimes  were  expresly  ^^ 
nounced  by  the  lord ,^Pro  omnibus  servitiis,  tallagiis,  soccagOs,  ^ 
pro  omnibus  secu/aribus  exactUmibus  et  terrenis  demandis,  K.  p.  2d2. 
To  prove  the  tenure  of  Soccage  was  a  sufficient  discharge  from 
claim  of  scutage  and  milita*7  service  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,— ^^* 
liter  extincla  sunt  feoda  domini  abbatis  qucs  ab^  ipso  petita  suni— 
Residuum  quod  habet  de  honore  Sancti  fValerid  tenetur  de  ettete 
r  ego  lis  loci  per  assignationem  comitis  per  soccagium,  et  non  hates- 
tur  ilidtm  nisi  iria  cotogia,  K.  p.  305. 

SoKA,  Soca^  Sax.  Socn.  A  liberty  or  fhiochise  of  holding  a 
court  and  exerci<ting  other  jurisdiction  over  the  socmen  or  socc^ 
tenants  within  the  extent  of  such  an  honor  or  roannor. — Castrtm 
et  manerium  de  Bolyngbroke  cum  sokoy  mara,  et  marisco  cum  pertt- 
neatiis,  K.  p.  418.  From  Soccage,  commonly  called  the  plough 
tenure,  in  the  North  they  still  call  a  plough-sharea  Sock  or  Plough- 
pock. 

Spuhasium  Aureum*  A  Spur  Royal.  Let.  Spemtonei,  Spois,  Sa^- 
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Spopa»  a  Spur,  Spop,  a  tread  or  tracks  whence  the  Sporling  of  a 
wheels  i.  e,  a  wheel  track  in  the  North.  A  Sporre-way  or  Spurr- 
way  in  Sussex,  t.  e.  a  sheer- way  or  bridle-way.  Spojman,  to  spurn 
or  to  kick.  To  walk  or  run  a  Spurt.  To  Spur  or  to  strike.  A 
Sparthe  or  double  axe,  as  Spencer,  *'  He  hath  a  Sparthe  of  twenty 
pound  of  weight."  But  this  rather  from  Lat.  Sparus,  Sax.  Spaepa, 
Eng.  Spear.  Nor  is  it  absurd  to  think  that  our  English  Sport  was 
originally  foot-ball-play,  though  since  extended  to  any  other  game. 
— Pro  hoc  recognitione  Johannes  dedit  preedicio  Hugoni  unum  spu^ 
rarium  aureum,  K.  p.  32 1 . 

Stallum.  Some  think  it  a  contraction  of  Stahulum,  Sax.  Stal^ 
a  Stall,  a  seat,  a  standing,  and  in  old  Eng.  any  sort  of  chair  or  stool, 
as  Spencer,  *'  A  woman  at  a  door  sate  on  a  Stall.**  From  Stall  as 
applied  to  the  standing  or  apartment  of  horses  in  a  stable,  comes 
the  Lat.  Staionus,  Eng.  Stallion,  and  old  Eng.  a  Stallere,  i.  e.  a 
groom.  A  Still  or  stand  to  set  beer  upon  in  a  cellar.  A  Stage. 
H^o  Stall  in  Lincolnshire  to  feed,  or  fill,  or  make  fat.  A  Stalled  ox^ 
f .  e.  a  fat  ox.  And  perhaps  the  Stale  and  Staling  of  horses.  Sax. 
Stal-jeopb,  Stalwart,  strong,  as  Duglass  renders  foriia  corpora  in 
Virgil, — stalwart  bodyis.  The  Stalking  or  walking  of  a  horse.-^ 
lo  the  chancel  of  every  conventual  church,  the  religious  had  each 
of  them  a  Stall.  As  now  m  cathedral  quires, — WUlielmi  de  Long" 
speanimam  Ela  ahbatissa  de  Lacock  vidii  ccelos  penetranient  in  stalto 
suo,  et  coram  ccBteris  sororibus  denuntiavii,  K.  p.  244. 

Stallagium.  Stallage,  a  custumary  rent  paid  in  fairs  and 
markets  for  the  liberty  of  a  Stall  or  standing,  by  the  Stallangers  or 
the  creamers,  i.  e.  those  traders  who  exposed  their  goods  to  sale 
in  the  said  Stalls.  To  be  exempt  from  this  duty,  or  to  have  a 
free  standing,  was  a  privilege  granted  by  K-ing  Hen.  II.  to  the 
tenants  and  merchants  within  the  honor  of  Walingford,— u/^uff/i 
sint  de  thelonio,  staUagio,  tSfc.  K  p.  114.  Edmund  earl  of  Corn- 
'wall  to  the  Bonhomroes  of  Asherugge  and  their  tenants, — ut  in 
singulis  burgis  ei  villatis  nostris,  ei  etiam  in  singulis  nundinis  et 
mercaiis  nosiris  libere  valeani  emere  et  vender e  omnes  mercandisas 
alsgue  ullo  theloneto  seu  staUagio  nobis  vel  lueredibus  nostris  inde 
prcBsentando,  K.  p  311  From  the  Stall  of  wares  and  goods  comes 
the  Staple  of  merchants.  Staple- commodities,  &c. 

Staph  ON.     A  course  apron — Et  in  stipendio  Katerince  Colins 
Jacienti  mantalia  coquint;^  hoc  anno  xx  den.  et  in  datis  eidem  pro 
uno  stapron  iii.  den,  K.  p.  576. 

Status  de  manerio.  All  the  tenants  and  legal  men  met  in  the 
court  of  their  lord  to  do  their  custumary  suit,  and  enjoy  their  cus- 
tumary rights. — jipud  curiam  de  Wrechwike  tentam  infesto  S.  An- 
drecB,  an.  XJ  £dw.  III.— Omntf  status  de  fFreckunke  elegerunt 
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Hugonem  Kyng  ad  ^ffidum  praepcsUh  et  juramemluwi  sussefk,  &. 
p.  456. 

Staubum.  Any  Store  or  standing  stock,  of  cattle,  protisiaR, 
&c  ^-^Computant  de  quatuor  solidis  provenitTililus  fie  stauTQ  kve- 
riw,  K.  p.  571*— (/^  duolus  coriis  vaccarum  siauri  de  ia  Brtckt,^ 

Sterling  I,  E^terlirtgi.    Sterling  itianfj,  old  Eng.  Siarrmgo, 
Lindwood  has  a  childish  fancy,  that  a  Striding  or  bird  was  imprest 
upon  such  old  coin.     Some  pretend  it  was  ibe  purer  metal  mhicb 
the  Easterlings  or  eastern  merchants  brought  into  these  parts. 
Others  would  presume  it  first  coined  at  the  castle  of  SterUngia 
Spotland.    But  Mr.  Soir>ner  seems  most  happy  in  the  derivation  of 
It  firom  the  Sax.  Sreuf-e,  a  rule  or  standard,  from  Sreoj  an.  to  gaa/ic 
pr  govern.     So  as  Sterling  mony  seems  to  be  that    sent  uf  coia> 
which  for  metal  and  value  was  to  be  a  common  standard  of  aD 
current  mooy.     Which  seems  the  more  probable,   because,  sodi 
moiiy  at  the  first  coming  in  of  the  Normans  wascalleii  SitriUnoL 
AsOrderic.  Vital,  sub  an,  1082. — Porrigam  quindecrm  sieriiensixm. 
From  the  same  Sax.  Sreopan  comes  our  Eng.  10  Steer  nght;  tbe 
Steer  or  Stern,  and  tbe  Star-board  of  a  ship.  A  Steers  roan  orpiJoC. 
To  Stare  or  fix  the  eyes.    To  Start,     llie  Stirrop  in  a  saddle. 
Sterbrech  in  our  old  law,  i.  e,  a  trespass  m  stopping  i/r  n  olesfa^ 
the  common  road,  whence  a  Stray,  and  10  go  astray.     Mr  Somner 
does  ingeniously  Ci-njecture  that  the  termination  ot  Ster  in  sereial 
faculties  and  trades  is  owing  to  the  same  original  and  nigiiifiesthe 
.  mastery  or  command  of  such  an  art,  a^  a  Maltster,  a  Gamester,! 
Spinster^  a  Songster,  &c. — dfcem  solidos  sterlingorum,  K«  f.  139* 

Strakys.  Ibe  Strakes  or  Streaks  of  awheel,  i  e.  theiroa 
plates  that  shoe  the  fellows  of  a  wheel,  or  be  nailed  round  the 
circumference  of  it.  yt  Lat.  Siriga,  a  long  furrovi ,  Sax.  Szep-C^ 
Germ.  Slrthe,  £ng.  Stroak  or  Streak.  Whence  a  sn^all  stalk  or 
young  strait  branch,  is  in  Kent  and  other  parts  called  a  Si  rig.  A 
Strickle  or  smooth  strait  piece  of  wood  to  Strike  corn  in  tbe  ooea- 
sure  of  it.  'Xp  Stroak  down.  To  S'treek  in  the  North,  i.  e.  to  poU 
out^  or  open,  or  lay  smooth. — Jn  uno  pari  rotarum  vocat.  Sckozean 
empt,  ibidem,  ul  paiet  per  pnediclum  papirum  vii.  sol,  ii.  den,  et  ti 
vi.  Strakysferreis  iv.^oZ   K.  p.  573. 

Stb AND  Sax.  Srj-anbe.  Any  shore  or  bank  of  a  sea  or  riFer. 
An  immunity  from  custom  and  all  imposition  paid  for  goods  aod 
vej^sels  of  such  places  was  granted  by  King  Hen  II.  to  tbe  church 
of  Rochester, — Concedo  et  confirme  in  perpetuum  cvtu  socner  ii 
seke,  strande  and  stream.  Mon.Ang.  tom.  3.  p,4«  So  thessiDe 
prince  granted  to  all  tenants  and  traders  within  the  honor  of  Wa* 
lingford,  that — By  water  and  by  land^  by  wood  and  by  strand,  fM^ 
fini  de  Ihelonio,  ponlagio,  isfc.  K.  p.  1 14.    Heooe  the  itieet  in  tb^ 
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west  soborbs  of  London,  \trhich  lay  next  tfae  shoar  or  bank  of  the 
Thames  is  called  The  Strand.  Whence  a  ship  or  vessel  running 
on  the  shoar^  and  being  broke  to  pieces,  is  said  to  Strand  and  to  be 
Stranded.     And  G.  Duglass  mentions  the  Strandts  of  ihe  sea. 

Stkata.  Sax.  Stjisece,  Eng,  Street  or  high-way.  Hence  to 
Strout  and  Strut  along,  to  make  Sireit  or  Strait,  to  Stretch  out, 
&c. — Exiendit  se  in  iatUudine  juxta  allam  slralam  ver&us  coemi- 
terium  ecclesus  parochialis  de  Berencesler,  K.  p.  325. 

Strrfiius  Judicialis.  The  circumstances  of  noise  and  croud 
ai:\d  other  turbulent  formalities  at  a  process  or  trial  in  a  publick 
court  of  justice. — Possint  eos  et  eorum  successor es  per  omnem  cen* 
suram  ecclesiasticam  ad  omnium  et  singular  urn  pnemissorum  obser* 
vationem  absque'  articuli  seu  libelli  petitione  et  quocunque  strepitu 
judiciali  compellere,  K.  p.  344. 

SuETTA,  Secla.  Suit  or  sen- ice  done  to  a  superiour  lord.  From 
the  Fr.  Suivre,  to  follow. — Pro  omnibus servitiis,  curice  sectisy  suettis, 
releviis,  i^c.  K.  p.  262. 

SuFFRAoiA  oralionum.  The  prayers  and  holy  offices  performed 
by  the  religious  for  their  founders  and  benefactors.  Bernard  de  S. 
Walery  gave  the  site  and  advouson  of  the  abby  of  Godstow  to  King 
Hen.  II. —  Salvis  tantummodo  mihi  et  /ueredibus  meis  ejusdem  fc- 
clesicB  orationibus  et  eleeniosincs  suffragiis,  K.  p.  1 27.  Isabel  Gar- 
gat  gave  a  croft  to  the  canons  of  fiurcester, — Dicti  vero  canonici 
receperunt  me  et  dominam  matrem  meam  speciuliter  in  orationibus 
suis  et  suffragiis  domus  suis  imperpetuum,  K.  p.  149.  Sir  John  de 
Molios  was  a  special  benefactor  to  the  canons  of  St.  Marie  Overie 
in  Southwark,  for  which  they  made  him  partaker  of  all  their  prayerg 
and  suHrages,  and  covenanted  to  mention  him  in  all  their  masses^ 
vigilsi  &c.  K.  p.  425. 

Sulcus  Aqua:.  A  small  brook  or  stream  of  water,  which  in 
Essex  is  callrd  a  Doke. — In  fine  inferiore  ipsius  merce  descendit  qui* 
dam  sulcus  Jiuens  inter  medium  de  Stanford*more  pradicta  usque  in 
Nether- Stanford,  et  ibi  vacatur  Bygenhull-broke,  K.  p  531.  From 
the  word  Brook  comes  possibly  the  fishing  term  of  Brokling  or 
Brogling  for  eels.  In  Sussex  and  some  other  parts  the  clouds  are 
said  to  Biook  up,  when  they  gather  and  threaten  rain.  ToBrookle 
or  Brukle  in  the  North  is  to  make  wet  and  dirty. 

SuMMA,  Saugma,  Sauma,  a  Gr.  ^dyfjix.  Fr,  Saume,  Somme, 
Properly  any  load  or  burden  of  a  horse.  In  old  charters  we  fre« 
quently  find  Sauma  vini  and  Summa  itgni  for  a  horse  load  of  wine 
or  wood.  Mr.  Somner  believes  that  this  sort  of  burden  gave  name 
to  a  Sumpter-horse,  Lat.  Equus  Saumarius,  Fr.  Somiere.  Summa 
frumeniif  Sax.  Seam  and  jeam-bypben^  was  the  quantity  of  eight 
busheli  or  a  quarter,  still  called  a  Seam  in  Kent  and  other  South 
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parts.  The  Knights  Templars  gave  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Wido  de 
Meriton, — duas  summas  bladi,  K.  p.  120. — OneSearo  of  nuts  was 
equivalent  to  two  shillings  in  23  Hen.  If.  K.  p.  132.  Maod  de 
Chesney  gave  to  tlie  canons  of  Burcester^ — quinque  summas Jrv 
menii  ad  hostins  faciendas^  K.  p.  158.  Hence  a  sum  of  tnony. 
The  termination  of  Sum  and  Some  implying  a  plenty  and  fuUoess, 
as  Troublesome,  &c.  The  Summer  in  building,  or  chief  beam  to 
support  the  roof.  A  term  in  falconry^  a  hawk  is  full  Summed, 
vhen  the  plumes  are  full  grown,  &c. 

SuMMONiTOH.  A  Summoner  or  Apparitor,  who  vras  to  cite  in 
a  delinquent  to  appear  at  a  certain  time  and  place  to  answer  a 
charge  exhibited  against  him.  Two  persons  were  joined  in  tliis 
oflfice,  who  in  citations  from  a  snperiour  court  were  to  be  peers  or 
equals  of  the  party  cited.  At  least  the  barons  were  to  be  sani- 
tnoncd  by  none  under  the  degree  of  knights,  hence  Summonitores 
ordinarii,  legates,  boni. —  Summone  iiidem  per  tonos  sunimonUores 
eundem  Thomam  quod  sit  coram  nobis  in  crasiino  S.  Johannis  Bafh 
tisice  responsufus  ad  hoc  quod  ei  proponetur,  K.  p.  177* — 5irnuio- 
nitus  ad  respondendum,  Legally  summoned  or  cited  to  answer  an 
action  or  complaint, — Johannes JUius  Nigelli  sen.  summtmitus  fuit 
ad  respondendum  domino  regide  piaciio  quo  warranto  clamat  habere 
visum  franciplrgu,  K.  p.  3 13.  Summonitores  Scaccarii,  Those  offi- 
cers who  assisted  in  collecting  the  king's  revenues  by  citing  the 
defaulters  into  the  court  of  Exchequer, — De  scutagio  quod  per  5vn- 
moniiores  Scaccarii  eirgis,  K.  p.  200.  Hence  in  the  diocese  of 
Canterbury  the  apparitors  in  each  deanery  are  called  the  Sumners. 

SwANBMOTUM.     From  Sax.  Sjau,  a  Swain,  as  Countrj-swaio, 
Boat-swain,  and  Gemote,  a  court  or  convention.     The  Swaoe- 
mote  was  a  court  held  twice  a  year  by  the  forest  o/ficersi  fifteen 
days  -before  Midsummer,  and  three  weeks  before  Michaelmas,  for 
enquiry  of  the  trespasses  committed  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest. 
An  inquisition  de  statu  forests  de  Bernwode,  38  Edw.  117. — Di* 
cunt  quodforestarii  ut  injury  domini  regis  dictiBforesice  habere  de* 
bent  una  vice  per  annum  ad  Swanemota  sua  cum  tenta  fuerint  it- 
pasta  sua  in  aliquitus  mantriis,  K.  p.  449.     What  Mr.  Soicner 
writes  Span  Sir  Heniy  Spelman  makes  to  be  Spanj,  a  labojrer, 
whom  Chaucer  calls  a  Swinker,  from  Spincm,  to  labour  and  iske 
pains,  whence  in  Kent  a  hard  labourer  is  said  to  Swink  it  away, 
rrom  thence  Spmjan,  to  thresh,  in  the  North  to  Swingler  with  a 
flail  ther^  called  a  Swingel,  whence  to  Swinge  off,  or  take  a  Swing- 
ing blow. 

SwATUA.  Sax.  Spa¥,  a  Swath  or  in  Kent  a  Sweath,  in  semie 
parts  a  Swarth,  t.  e.  a  strait  row  of  cut  grass  or  corn,  as  it  lies  iA 
the  Swath  at  ftrst  mowing  of  it.     A  Swathe  of  meadow  wa>  • 
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longe  ridge  of  ground^  like  a  Selion  in  arable  land.  William  Bur- 
ward  sold  his  part  of  five  Swaths  in  a  meadow  called  Bikemore, 
K.  p.  390.  Duep  Swathes  dicti  praiijacenl  ut  sequitur,  K.  p  3()9. 
Du€B  Sivaihes  apud  Mathammes,  K.  p.  401.  Hence  in  the  North 
a  Swath  banks  is  a  Swarth  of  new  cut  grass  or  hay :  where  a  green 
Swarth  in  a  bottom  among  arable  land  is  called  a  Swang.  Hence 
Sax.  Sfa^il,  a  Swath,  or  Swaddle,  or  Swadling-cloaths.  To  Swad- 
dle or  bind  up.  A  Swad  or  bundle  of  hay  or  straw.  The  Swads 
or  Swods  of  pease.  Sax.  Speapb,  The  Swearth,  Swarth,  or  Sword 
of  bacon.  Green- swerd  or  the  turf  o^  grass  ground.  A  Swatch  or 
Switch,  a  small  stick  or  rod,  a  Swache  in  the  North  is  a  tally  of 
wood,  especially  fixt  to  cloth  sent  to  the  dyer.  To  Swaddle  and 
Swatchel,  i.  e.  to  beat  or  strike  with  a  wand  or  rod  that  shall  bend 
round  the  body,  or  thing  so  stricken.  As  prov.  in  Kent,  "  He 
swaddle  your  sides,*'  t.  e.  with  a  whip  or  wand  I  will  strike,  and 
make  ibbend  and  meet  round  your  body.  By  metaphor,  Swad  in 
the  North  is  slender,  u  e.  close  bound,  as  a  Swad-fellow,  a  meer 
Swad.  And  by  a  like  figure  Swath,  smooth  and  calm,  as  Swath- 
weather. 

SwoRN-Brothers.  Fralres  Jurati,  Persons  who  by  mutual  oath 
covenanted  to  share  each  the  other's  fortune. — Slatutum  est  quod 
ibi  debent  populi  omnes  et  gentes  universie  singulis  anniv,  semei  in 
anno  scilicet,  convenire,  scilicet  in  capile  kalendarum  Man,  et  sejide 
Sacramento  non  Jracto  ibi  in  unum  et  simul  confederare,  et  consoli^ 
dare,  sicut  conjurali  fratres.  Leg.  Edw.  Confess,  cap.  35.— In  any 
'  notable  expedition  to  invade  and  conquer  an  enemies  country,  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  more  eminent  souldiers  of  fortune  to  en- 
gage themselves  by  reciprocal  oaths  to  share  the  rewards  of  their 
service.  So  in  the  expedition  of  Duke  William,  £udo  and  Pinco 
were  sworn  brothers,  and  copartners  in  the  estate  which  the  con- 
querour  allotted  to  them.  So  were  Robert  de  Oily  and  Roger  de 
Ivery,  by  vertue  of  which  contract,  the  said  Robert  gave  one  of  his 
two  honors  in  this  county  to  his  sworn  brother  Roger,  from  whom 
it  was  first  called  the  mannor  of  Ivery,  as  afterwards  the  honor  of 
St.  Walery,  K.  p.  56.  Robertus  de  Oleio  et  Rogerus  de  Iverio  fra* 
trcs  jurati,  et  perjidem  et  sacramentum  confiederati  venerunt  ad 
conquestum  Anglus,  K.  p.  57*  ^o  doubt  this  practise  gave  occa- 
sion to  our  prov.  of  "  Sworn -Brother,  and  Brethren  in  iniquity," 
because  of  their  dividing  plunder  and  spoil. 

Stnodi.  The  ancient  episcopal  synods  (which  were  held  once 
fl  year  about  Easter)  were  composed  of  the  bishop  as  president,  the 
dean  cathedral  as  representative  of  that  collegiate  body,  the  arch- 
deacons as  at  fint  only  deputies  or  proctors  of  that  inferiour  order 
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of  deacons,  and  the  nrban  and  rural  deans  who  repreaeoted  all  the 
parochial  priests  within  their  division^  K.  p.  648* 

Symodalia.  Synodals  or  Synodies,  a  pecuniary  rent,  com- 
monly two  shillings,  paid  to  the  bishop  at  the  time  ^  his  aonosl 
synod  by  every  parochial  priest.  This  burden  was  sometimes 
justly  laid  upon  the  appropriators :  so  at  Merton  appropriated  to 
the  abby  of  Egnesbam, — Solutionem  decinus  cujuscunque  currentu, 
ac  synodalxum^  ei  aliorum  censuum  ipsam  ecclesiam  pro  tempore  cos- 
cernenlium, — Religiosot  el  eorum  succetores  supportare  voloMUSi  K. 
p.  483. 

Sykodalbs  Testes,  Tlie  urban  and  rural  deans  were  at  first  so 
called  from  informing  and  attesting  the  disorders  of  clergy  sod 
people  in  the  episcopal  synod.  But  when  they  sunk  in  their  au- 
thority, the  sy nodical  witnesses  wen*,  a  sort  of  impanelled  joiy,  a 
priest  and  two  or  three  lay  men  for  every  parish.  And  at  last  two 
for  every  diocese  were  annually  chosen,  till  by  degrees  this  office 
was  devolved  on  the  church- wardens,  K.  p.649.  Jurameninm 
Synodale  was  the  solemn  oath  taken  by  the  said  TesieSj  as  is  oov 
by  church*wardens  to  make  their  just  presentments. 

T. 

T.  R.  £.  Tempore  Regis  Edwardi,  It  occurs  frequently  io  the 
Doomsday  Survey,  where  the  valuation  of  manners  is  recounted, 
what  it  was  in  the  late  reign,  and  what  in  the  present.  So— Afs* 
nerium  de  Burcester  T.  R  £•  valuit  guindecim  libras,  modo  sexdt 
dm,  K.  p*  65. 

Tallia,  Talia.  From  SaiL.  Tahan  or  Taellan,  to  accoant  or 
estimate  :  or  from  the  Fr.  Tailler,  to  cut.  A  Tally  or  piece  d 
wood  cut  with  indentures  or  notches  in  two  corresponding  pu^ 
of  which  one  kept  by  the  creditor,  the  other  by  the  debtor.  Ai 
now  used  by  our  brewers,  &c.  and  was  formerly  the  common  waf 
of  keeping  all  accounts. — Ut  patet  per  tailiam  contra  JFUBelm* 
Spinan  collectorem  redditus  ejusdem  antd,  K.  p.  57O. — Receplis  dt 
reddilu  in  CurtUngton  per  tailiam  contra  WUUelmum  Newman  col- 
lectorem redditus  ibidem,  K.  p.  571.  Hence  to  Tell  moDy>  old 
Eng.  a  Tailed  sum.  The  Tale  of  mony.  The  Tallier  (Talliator) 
of  the  Exchequer,  whom  we  now  call  the  Teller. 

Talli  ari  de  certo  tallagio.  To  be  assest  or  tazt  at  snch  a  rate 
or  proportion,  imposed  by  the  king  on  his  barons  and  knights,  ot 
by  them  on  their  inferiour  tenants. — 33  Hen.  HI.  Rex  tmi^' 
lihras  ad  quas  homines  qui  fiierint  Godefridi  de  Crauamb  in  Pf 
dinlon — nuper  talliati  Juerint,  assignavit  ponendos  per  visum  Hs- 
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gonis  Gargaiif — Ei  mandaium  est  vice  com,  Oxon.  quod  homines  de 
pTiffdicio  manerio  pro  pmedicto  tollagio  de  ccetero  non  dislringat, 
K.  p.  241.  The  inferiour  tenants  sometimes  made  a  composition 
with  their  lord  for  this  Tallage.  As  the  tenants  of  Hugh  de  Ples- 
sets  in  Hedingdon,— Quo/teni  domnus  rex  suos  dominicos  talliare 
contigerii,  dabunt  prceaicio  Hugoni  et  hcBrtdtbus  mis  qttinque  mar* 
cos,  et  dicttts  Hugo  concessit  pro  se  et  fusredihus  suis,  quod  iidem 
homines  quieti  sint  de  tallagiopro  eisdem,  K.  p.  321.  This  Tal- 
lage of  the  custamary  tenants  was  sometimes  fixt  and  certain,  and 
sometimes  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  lord.— -£ar/en/a  manem 
de  Ambrosden  28  Edw.  I. — Sunt  ibidem  ix.  cotierii,  et  reddunt  per 
wmum  ix.  soL  et  debent  talliari  per  annum  de  certo  tallagio  ad  sex 
Hbras,  K.  p.  662.  In  Bnrcester  King's-end — Qidlibet  custuma^ 
rius  domince  debet  talliari  adfestum  S.  Michaelis  pro  voluntate  do^ 
mincB  priorissePf  K.  p.  401. — In  illo  manerio  de  Pedinton  queeli/tet 
virgata  terree  dabit' ad  tallagium  domini  circa  natale  Domini  \\s, 
K.  p.  4Q5» — Tenent  quinque  acras  terrce  et  duos  acras  prati  de  do» 
minico  pro  dimidia  marcaper  annum  salvo  tallagio  domini  adfestum 
nataHs  Domini,  K.  p.  4g5,  The  lords  in  Ireland  impose  an  arbi« 
trarjr  tax  on  their  tenants  which  they  call  a  Cutting,  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  French  Tallage. 

Taxa.  The  Task  or  labour  of  a  workman.  Drituratur  ad  taxam, 
a  Tasker  or  thresher  in  the  bam,  who  works  by  the  great,  or  by 
the  measure,  not  by  the  day.— £/  in  solutis  Johanni  Lesebv  trttU" 
ranti  nd  taxam  xlv.  quarteria  frumenti  ut  patet  per  toiliam  hoc  an* 
no,  capiendo  pro  quolibet  quarterio  iii.  den,  ob,  K.  p.  576. 

Taxatio  NoTwicensis,  The  valuation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
made  through  every  diocese  in  England,  on  occasion  of  the  pope's 
granting  to  the  king  the  tenth  of  all  spirituals  for  three  years. 
Which  taxation  was  made  by  Walter  bishop  of  Norwich  delegated 
by  the  pope  to  this  office  in  38  Hen.  III.  and  obtained  till  the 
19th  of  £dw.  I.  when  a  new  taxation  advancing  the  value,  was 
made  by  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester  at  command  of 
the  king  and  permission  of  the  pope,  K.  p.  249, 315. 

Tbm PORALIA.  The  lands,  houses,  tithes,  and  other  iixt  endow- 
ments of  a  bishoprick  or  abby,  distinct  from  the  spiritualities,  which 
Brose  more  immediately  from  the  function  and  office,  as  synodals, 
pentecostals,  &c.'  These  temporalities  held  by  barony,  were  seised 
into  the  king's  hands  by  the  eschaetor  at  the  death  of  every  such 
prelate:  and  after  the  election  and  confirmation  of  a  successor, 
there  was  a  writ  de  restitutione  temporalium,  K.  p.  330. 

Tbmpoxalia  EcclesuB  Parochialis,  The  manse,  glebe,  and 
tithoi  as  distinct  from  the  voluntary  oblations,  and  other  contingent 
perquisites.    Upon  a  judgenoent  in  the  Exchequer  against  Ichel  de 
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Kerewent  rector  of  Backnell,  an.  26  Edw.  L  his  terapords^dt 
feised^  and  put  into  custody  fof  two  years,  K.  p.  330. 

Tbnbmbvtuw.  Tenure  or  holding. — Uaam  virgaiam  terrte U 
Merii€n,^^holendam  ei  ienendam — de  tenemenio  DommanmTtm^ 
piarifirumy  K.  p.  129.  Tenementa  were  lands  or  houses  or  aay 
yearly  profits  Tenanted  or  held  by  tenants. 

Tbntbs*.  First  fruits  and  tenths  of  all  ecclesiastical  beiie6ces 
were  paid  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  tbe 
Tenths  were  first  given  to  King  Hen.  III.  an.  1253,  for  three 
years,  which  occasioned  the  Norwich  taxation,  an.  1254,  which 
proved  a  great  oppression  to  tbe  clergy,  aad  agon  nude  more 
grievous.  For  wben  the  pope  had  again  granted  the  tenths  to  ibe 
king  for  three  years,  for  a  compensation  of  what  they  fell  short  of 
the  due  value,  the  king  in  the  53d  year  of  his  reign,  an,  12^ 
made  tlie  clergy  pay  within  those  three  the  tenths  of  foor  ytax*, 
K.  p.  312.— An.  1288,  I6  Edw.  I.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  granted  the 
tenths  to  the  king  for  six  years,  toward  his  expediti<Mi  to  the  Holj 
Land,  and  that  they  might  be  then  collected  to  the  full  value,  s 
new  taxation  by  the  king's  precept  was  begun  an,  1268,  ao^ 
finished  an.  1291,  19,  20  £dw«  I.  by  tbe  bishops  of  Lincolnand 
"Winchester,  K.  p.  315. 

1'bbra.  In  the  form  of  inquisitions  entred  in  tbe  Doomsday 
Register,  this  word  Terra  put  simply,  must  signifie  ajrable  land,  ai 
distinct  from  wood,  meadow,  and  common  pasture.  So  in  Bera* 
cester,—  Hi  si^ni  15  hidie  tt  dimidia^Tetra  22  carucaiarwm.  l^ 
hac  terra  ires  hides  in  dominio. — So  in  Bucknel, — Ibi  suni  7  ^*^' 
Terra  10  carucataram,  tsfc,  K.  p.  <55.  1  confess  I  do  not  build 
this  on  tbe  authority  of  any  author  ^  but  there  seems  to  k)e  do 
sense  without  this  distinction,  that  the  hides  were  a  computatioo 
of  the  whole  mannor  in  gross ;  whick  was  afterwards  particularly 
described  under  the  distinct  heads  of  TVrra  or  arable  lai^^  Pto/mm 
or  meadow,  Silva  or  wood  land. 

Tbrra  Normannorum  Such  land  in  England  as  had  been 
lately  held  by  some  noble  Norman,  who  by  adhering  to  the  Freoch 
king  bad  forfeited  his  estate  in  this  kingdom,  which  by  this  roeaos 
becoming  an  escheat  to  the  crown  was  called  7>rra  NormannorMm, 
and  restored  or  other  ways  disposed  at  the  king's  pleasure.— 
8  Hen.  III.  Re<K  vicecom,  Oxon,  salutem.  Sdas  quod  committM*^ 
Thomo}  Basset  manerium  de  Kirtlington  qtue  est  terra  NomuoM^ 
rum,  K.  p,  197. 

Tbssellata  pavimenta.  The  pavements  in  the  tents  of  the 
Roman  generals  made  of  curious  small  square  marbles^  bricks»  or 
tiles,  and  called  TesseliiB,  from  the  form  of  dies,  K.p.  12.  Sock 
a  Tessellated  pavement  of  porphyry  marble  was  laid  by  Kiog 
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£dw.  I.  rouod  the  sepulcher  of  bis  father  at  Wcfttminsterj  K. 
p.  13. 

Thanb.  Sax.  Dejen^  a  military  servant,  from  Dentan^  to  serve« 
^enin^,  any  duty,  charge,  or  office.  Cyninjef-De^eD,  the  king's 
Theine  or  Thane  was  a  Saxon  lord  or  nobleman.  And  after  the 
Conquest  the  word  was  sometimes  used  to  denote  all  persons  of  su- 
periour  degree,  K.  p.  54. 

Th  ASS  ABB,  Tassare,  To  lay  up  hay  or  com  into  a  Tass,  Toss, 
stack  or  mow,  Lat.  Tassa,  Tassus,  Tiusiut,  Sax.  Taf,  Fr.  Tlu.-— 
Homines  de  Hedingdon  (fui  carectas  non  habuerint  venieni  cum  fur » 
cis  suit  ad  dictum  feonum  levandum  ei  thassandum,  K.  p.  320. — Qui 
carectas  non  habuerint  adjuvabunt  ad  thassandum  bladum,  ib. — Pro 
victualibus  emptis  pro  factoribus  tassiorum  prioris  xWd,  K.  p.  550. 
Hence  a  Tassel  or  Tossel,  to  Tass  or  Toss,  Hay-toss  $  a  mow  of 
corn  in  a  barn  is  called  in  Kent  the  Toss.  And  by  metaphor  the 
yard  of  a  man  is  called  his  Tass.  Gawen  Duglass  calls  a  wood* 
stack  or  wood-pile,  a  Tass  of  green  stick.  In  old  Eng.  Taas  was 
any  sort  of  heap.  As  Chaucer,  '^  To  ransake  in  the  taas  of  bodies 
dead.'*    And  Lidgate  Troil.  1. 4,  c.  30. 

'*  An  hundred  knyghts  slain  and  dead  alas 
That  after  were  found  in  the  taas.** 

TiTBE.    Two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  a  mannor  or  parish  were 
often  given  to  a  religious  house  :  of  which  the  reason  was  this.—* 
Tithe  of  England  in  the  time  of  Augustin  the  monk  was  divided 
commonly  into  four  parts :  and  in  the  leign  of  King  Alfred  re- 
duced to  three  parts,  of  which  a  first  part  to  the  repair  of  churches, 
a  second  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  a  third  only  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  parish  priest.  Hence  the  lords  of  mannors  at  their  first 
building  of  churches  did  often  allot  no  more  than  that  third  part  of 
tithes  for  an  exhibition  to  the  parish  priest,  and  kept  the  other  two 
parts  in  their  own  hands  for  the  uses  of  the  church  and  poor:  till 
by  degrees  they  either  gave  in  the  two  other  parts  to  the  parochial 
priest,  or  else  with  the  bishop's  consent  assigned  them  to  some  re- 
ligious house,  K.  p  79.    This  was  the  meaning  of  giving  two 
garbs  or  theavs  or  sheaves  to  the  religious,  while  the  third  garb  re- 
mained due  to  the  parish  priest,  K.  p.  81.     So  Brien  Fitz-CounC 
gave  a  third  part  of  the  tithe  of  his  demesne  in  Hillingdon  to  the 
monastery  of  Evesham,  K.  p.  100.  So  Robert  de  Oily  to  the  secu- 
lar canons  of  St.  George  in  the  castle  of  Oxford. — Duas  partes  de^ 
ciffue  de  omni  re  aute  decimari  soiet  de  omnibus  dominicis  de  Hoke* 
fiorton,  Swerefordia^  tsfc,  K.  p.  104.     In  the  parish  of  Compton- 
Basset  com,  Wilts,  the  Persona  or  rector  bad — tertiam  partem 
decimarum  garbarum :  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Burcester  had 
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-^"iuas  paries  decimarum  garhamm,  K.p.205.  By  the  laws  of 
Kiog  Edgar  made  about  670  if  a  Thane  or  lord  should  have  within 
lib  own  fee  a  chorch  with  a  barial  place,  t.  e.  a  parish  church,  he 
must  give  the  third  part  of  his  tithe  to  it.  But  if  it  had  no  privilege 
of  burial y  i.  e.  if  it  were  onlj  a  chappel  of  ease  depending  on  a 
mother  church,  then  the  lord  was  to  maintain  the  priest  out  of  bii 
r/ine  parts,  K.  p.  594.  Two  parts  of  the  tithe  of  the  demesoe  d 
Heyford-Warine  was  given  to  the  chappel  of  St.  Georges,  zd 
thence  transferi^d  to  the  abby  of  Oeney,  K.  p.  513.  In  the 
luannor  of  Chesterton,  the  abby  of  Glocester  bad  two  parts  of  tbe 
tithe  of  the  demesne  land,  which  they  firmed  out  tb  the  abbat  and 
convent  of  Oaeney,  who  as  appropriators  bad  the  third  part,  K. 
p.  223.  This  division  of  tithe  was  the  occasion  of  disputes  and 
quarrels,  and  therefore  onef  part  was  often  bought  off,  and  united 
to  the  other :  or  at  least  one  share  rented  out  to  those  who  bad  the 
other,  thaf  the  whole  tithe  might  be  collected  together.  So  tlie 
monks  of  fig^nesham  compounded  with  the  canons  of  Burcester  to 
receive  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  shillings  in  lieu  of  their  tvo 
parts  of  tithe. in  Stratton,  K.p.  144.  Two  parts  of  the  tithe  of 
fiurcestcr  belonged  first  to  St.  George's  and  then  to  Oseney  abbiTj 
till  in  28  Edw.  t.  the  abbat  and  canons  of  Osenej  resigned  their 
right  of  two  parts  to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Burcester,  who  had 
before  as  appropriators  a  third  part,  for  a  rent  or  pecslou  of  siitj 
shillings  yearly,  K.  p.  343.  The  arbitrary  disposition  of  tithes  br 
lay  men  was  a  conceit  of  Mr.  Selden,  confuted,  K,  p.  105.  Faro- 
chial  tithes  were  sometimes  given  to  the  religious  for  admitting  th^ 
donor*ii  son  into  their  house  and  order,  K.  p.  81.  Tithes  conM 
not  be  lawfully  detained  or  enjoyed  by  a  lay  man, — Sabns  eccletiif 
rmslrce  de  Missenden  decimh  ad  capeliam  de  Musewell  speeiantilvs, 
ei  siqva  sunt  alia  ad  diciam  capeliam  specianiia,  quce  lako  rthnet 
fwn  ricet,  K.  p.  226.  Tithes  personal  were  alway  paid  in  coontrr 
viilr^ges,  as  well  as  in  populous  towns  and  cities:  and  in  appropri- 
ation h,  because  hard  to  collect,  they  were  generally  allotted  toibe 
vicar. — So  the  prior  and  canons  of  St.  Frideswide  to  the  vicar  of 
Oakle, —  Omnes  decimas  personalis  in  diciis  pro^enienies  de  gya^i^^ 
eorum  qui  de  mercatura  vhmnt^  K.  p.  455.  So  the  prior  amlccn* 
vent  of  Burcester  to  the  vicar  of  that  church, —  Ficarius  et  men- 
sores  decimas  personates  percipient  et  habebunt,  prtcSahhus  eonm- 
dtm  locorum  nobis  ei  successoribus  nosiris  omnino  reservalisi  K. 
p.  669. 

TiTHiMO-Men.  In  the  Saxon  times,  for  the  better  conservatJOD 
of  peace,  and  ihe  more  easie  administration  of  justice,  every  hun- 
dred was  divided  into  ten  districts  or  Tithings,  each  Tithing  o^^ 
op  of  ten  friborgs,  each  friborg  of  ten  families,  and  within  ererf 
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stMSb  l^kluDg — Siiituenmi  jnstkiariM  super  quoiqu$  decern  frihar* 
gos,  quae  decanen  posstmus  appellate,  Af^Uce  vera  T^ahejx^,  t.  e. 
tapmt  de  decern.  Which  Tithing-men  or  civil  deans  were  to  ei- 
amme  and  determine  all  lesser  causes  between  villages  and  nagh« 
boars,  but  to  refer  all  greater  naatters  to  the  superionr  courts,  which 
bad  a  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  hundred,  K.  p. 633. 

Toons.  Bsrhaps  from  Sax.  Tdbaelan,  to  divide  or  parcel  out. 
A  Tod  of  wool  is  a  parcel  containing  twenty- eight  pounds  o;r  two 
stone,  by  stat.  1 2  Car.  I.  cap.  32.  But  in  these  parts'  the  wool- 
men  buy  in  twenty-nine  pounds  to  the  Todd,  though  they  sell  out 
but  twenty-eight.— Comp»/a/i<  de  decern  libris  xviii.  50/.  vi*  den. 
receptis  de  xxiii.  lodde  lance  puree  venditce  cuidam  mercatori  Oxon. 
hoc  anno,  per  le  todde  ix.  sol,  vi.  den.  K.  p.  572. 

ToFTA,  Tofium.  A  Toft^  the  ground  which  has  been  the  site 
of  a  late  messuage,  or  the  place  where  any  mansion  or  building 
lately  stood.— /ta/um  habemus  et  stabile  donum  quod  fecit  de  uno 
iofto  et  crqfto,  K.  p.  30/. 

Toll.  Lat.  Tolnetum,  Thelcnium,  a  Gr.  TeXecTvioy.  In  Xhi6 
Saxon  charters  Thol  was  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling,  or  keep- 
ing a  market  in  such  a  mannor.  In  later  times  it  signified  the 
customary  dues  or  rent  paid  to  the  lord  of  a  mannor  for  his  profits 
of  the  fair  or  market,  called  the  Toling-pence.  Mon.  Ang.  tom.  2. 
p.  286.  Alexander  bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  to  the  abby  of  Tame-^ 
centum  solidos  de  thelonio  BanTiebirice,  i.  e.  two  hundred  shillings 
yearly  rent  out  of  his  Toll  at  Banbury,  K.  p.  94.  King  Hen.  II. 
granted  a  privilege  to  the  tenants  and  traders  within  the  honor  of 
'Walingford — ut  quieti  sint  de  thelonio,  K.  p.  114.  Edmund  earl 
of  Comwal  granted  to  the  Rector  and  Bonhomroesof  Asherugge 
and  their  tenants — ut  in  omnibus  burgis  et  villatis  nostris,  et  etiam 
in  singulis  nundinis  et  mercatis  nostris  libere  valeant  emere  et  ven» 
dere  omnes  mercandisas  absque  ullo  theUmeto  sen  stallagio,  K.  p.  3 1 1 « 
Hence  the  Toll-booth  or  Toll-sey,  or  place  where  such  custom  was 
paid.  This  Toll  at  publick  fairs  and  markets  was  paid  at  the  sound 
of  a  bell,  as  we  hav'e  now  a  market-bsll,  which  possibly  might  give 
name  to  the  Tolling  of  a  bell,  and  to  the  proverb  of  being  Tolled 
ia,  or  drawn  into  a  bargain.  In  Derbyshire  they  say  Thole  a  while^ 
i.  e.  Stay  a  while. 

ToRCBTS,  Torchia,  Fr.  Torche,  Eng.  a  Torch,  d  Lat.  Torquis, 
Pr.  Tort,  a  wreath  i  or  Terris,  a  fire-bi^nd.^-/n  octo  libris  cerce 
ei^ptsi  Oxon.  eodem  die  ad  faciendum  ii.  tfxrceys  versus  natale  Domini 
ad  aulam  prioris  iii.  sol.  K.  p.  574. 

ToaiTBAMBKTA.  Tomcamehts^  military  exeipises  of  armed 
hcnae-men  to  improve  their  stren^h  and  activity  in  war.  From 
the  Fr.  Toumer,  to  tnm  about.    They  were  inyented  in  France  by 
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Geffiry  de  Prailli*  who  wai  killed  at  Anjoa  ok.  1066.   JasUmd 
ToraeameDts  are  oommooly  joined  in  repretenting  the  odflfantkn 
(»f  these  manly  sports ;  bat  tlwre  was  this  difference  between  them, 
Torneaoients  implied  the  mutual  engagement  of  several  sides  »d 
parties :  but  Justs  were  the  single  combats  of  any  two  bocse-meo, 
one  against  the  other.    The  first  Tomeaments  authorised  in  En- 
gland were  in  5  Rich.  L  when  one  of  the  three  solemn  piaces  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  was  Bayard's-green  between  Miibarj  and 
Brackley,  K.  p.  1 53.     Piers  de  Gaveston  in  2  Edw.  II .  prodaitDcxl 
Tomeaments  to  be  kept  nigh  his  castle  at  Walingford^  wbeiein  be 
highly  afironted  the  English  nobility,  K.  p.  357-    Solemn  Joiti 
performed  at  Whitney  com.  Oxon.  between  Humphrey  Boban  earl 
of  Hereford  on  the  one  part«  and  Aymer  Valence  earl  of  Pembrook 
on  the  other,  K.  p.  386.     King  Edw.  III.  to  express  hts  joj  far 
the  birth  of  a  seventh  son  at  Woodstock,  appointed  publick  Josts 
and  Tomeaments  in  that  town,  to  which  the  nobility  resorted  iD 
great  numbers,  K.  p.  478. 

ToTHLANDA.  A  Certain  noeasure  of  land,  in  the  dimensoo 
whereof  I  can  find  no  direction,  and  can  make  no  safe  coojectttre, 
— ctfin  una  virgaia  iernt,  ei  cum  una  lotklanda,  et  oelo  acns, 
qtuefuerunt  daiiB  iu  dedkatwne  (  EeclesuB  de  Heyfotd  ad  pot<fa) 
JVuyiinni  episcopi  DorcesiruB,  K.  p.  514. 

Tough.  The  beam  of  a  plough,  or  that  part  by  which  it  » 
drawn  along.  From  Sax.  Teon,  to  draw.  -  Hen<:e  Tough  tbatoE 
be  drawn  out  in  length.  To  Tow  or  draw  aloi^  a  boat.  To«  is 
spinning,  or  ductile  fiax  or  hemp. — Pro  uno  vomere  ei  una  cultte* 
ei  dinuMa  toughe  cum  uno  phwsko  emptis  xxiii  d.  K.  p.  549- 

Tb ACTUS  -uum.  Traces  by  which  horses  draw  a  cart  or  wa^ 
gon.  Par  traciuunh  a  pair  of  traces, — Pro  uno  earisadel,  mo  c9- 
lero,  cum  uno  pari  iraciuum  empiu  xivd  K.  p.  549.  Heoce  prof. 
He  is  out  of  his  traces,  %.  e*  He"  is  out  of  his  way  of  business.  A 
Trace  or  Track,  or  way  drawn  or  markt  out,  by  which  a  fblJover 
may  Trace  and  Track  the  foregoer.  llie  Lat.  Traho  was  by  tbe 
Saxons  turned  into  Djia^an,  whence  to  Dng,  to  Draw,  to  Dnja  j 
to  Drate  in  the  North,  to  Draw  out  one's  words  in  speaking* 
Dree  in  the  North  long  and  tedious,  as  a  Dree  way.  A  Oraf  or 
cart.  A  Dray-horse.  A  Drudge.  Old  Eng.  to  Dretche,  i*^*  '<> 
protract  or  spin  out  the  time.    A  Dretching  or  delay. 

TRANSLATAaa,  pro  iransferre.  To  remove  or  transfcr.-^rwf 
iranslaiavii  se  dicta  domina  us^ue  ad  Swaaeion,  et  ibi  obiii,  K. 
p.  282. 

TrbmutA)  Treumia,  Tremellum.  The  Hooper  or  Hopper  ifl  i 
mill,  into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  M  from  thenoe  to  thegiio^N 
stones.    Perhaps  from  the  similitude  to  the  JVamela  or  Tramdli^f 
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Or  hety  which  we  still  retain  in  the  word  Trammel,  a'  net  to  catch 
larks.     And  possibly  the  Lat.  Tremellum  and  Tramallum  might  be 
both  of  Saxon  original,  from  Tpa  or  Tpe,  [so  K.]  two,  and  Msd,  a 
cross*  alluding  to  the  travers  form  of  the  Koles  in  a  net. — Do  liber  e 
mofere  in  moiendino  meo,  iia  quod  immediate  post  bladum  existens  in 
treumia,  quod  vulgariter  dicitur  ingranatum,  eorum  hladum  mo* 
letur,  Du  Friesne,  in  voce  Treumia.     Baldwin  Wac  to  the  priory 
of  Deping, — Sciendum  lamen  est  quod  prcedicti  monachi  facient  sec* 
tarn  wolendini  ihei  tarn  de  hlado  suo  quam  hominum  suorum,     Ita 
quod  ipsi  kabeant  primam  moHiuram  post  bladum  quod  invenerint 
in  iremello.   Mon.  Ang.  vol.  1.  p.  47O.  a.     So  Wido  de  Meriton  in 
his  charter  to  the  Knights  Templars, — Concesserunt  mihi  Jratres 
unam  liber tatem  ad  suum  molendinum  scilicet  molendi  segetem  pra 
fnultura  reddenda  pro  segete  qu<B  est  in  tremuta,   K.  p.  120.     Our 
Hopper  seems  from  the  Sax.  bop,  a  circle  or  Hoop,  or  l^oppan,  td 
Hop,  dance,  or  turn  about,  to  Hol)ble,  &c.  as  is  implied  by  Chaucer, 
"  I'he  hopper  waggetb  to  and  fro."     Hence  a  Hoppet  in  Lincoln- 
shire is  a  little  hand-basket.     A  Hop  or  Hoop  in  Yorkshire  is  a 
measure  containing  a  peck,  or  a  quarter  of  a  strike.    A  young  child 
danced  in  the  arms  is  by  metaphor  called  a  little  Hoppet.  Any  one 
whose  lameness  lies  in  the  hip  is  called  Hopper-arsed. 

Tbinooa  necessitas.  A  threefold  necessary  tax  or  imposition 
toward  the  repairing  of  bridges,  the  maintaining  of  castles  or  garri* 
sons,  and  an  expedition  against  invading  enemies.  In  the  grant  and 
conveyance  of  latids,  they  were  many  times  excepted  from  all 
other  secular  service, — Excepta  trinoda  necessitate — Exceptis  his 
tribus,  expeditione,  pontis  ei  arcis  constructione,  K.  p.  46, 

TuBLLA,  Toacttla,  ToaHa,  Tobalia,  Fr.  Toumlle.  A  Towel,  or 
linnen  cloth  to  wipe  the  hands.  Menagius  derives  it  from  the  Lat. 
Torale,  quod  toro  vel  mensts  adstruebatur.  But  it  is  as  wise  to 
conjecture  that  our  Towel  might  be  from  the  Sax.  Top,  t.  e.  Tow 
or  course  hemp,  as  well  as  a  Napkin  from  the  Sax.  Dnoppe,  the 
nap  or  lint  of  cloth. — Inter  ornamenta  ecclesi^B'^Zona  cum  duabus 
iuallis  benedictis,  K.  p.  598. 

TuRNus  Vtcecomilis.  The  SherifTtTum  or  court  kept  twice 
every  year  within  a  month  after  Easter,  and  a  month  after  Michael«> 
noass,  as  the  court  leet  of  the  county,  at  which  all  free  tenants  were 
obliged  to  da  their  suit  add  service,  except  those  who  compounded 
at  a  certain  yearly  sum,  for  the  privilege  of  sending  only  one  per* 
aoD  to  attend  the  sheriff,  to  represent  and  excuse  the  lord  and 
tenants  of  that  mannor. — Bafdulfus  de  Cestreton  debet  viii.  soL  de 
iumo  vicecomiiiSf  et  cum  vicecomes  tenet  tumos  suos  in  prcedicto 
hundredo,  idem  Bardulfus  miitet  ibi  unum  de  suis  ad  petendam 
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BberiaUm  suam,  et  hateUi,  nee  ^  um  Jbmitrnn vcmcKl tH, 
K«p.3l8. 

TuBRiBVLUMf  TkurUmbtm,  The  pot  of  frankiooeine  vaeA  m 
the  old  offices  of  religion.— i«lcr  tccimm  ornamienia^TmrMbm 
mm  watt,  K.  p.  ^98. 


Vadium.  A  pledge  or  tufety.  Ponere  per  vadium^  to  takeie* 
curity  or  bail  for  the  appearance  of  a  delinaoent  in  some  coam  of 
justice.— £(£it;ar</tt^  rex  vicecom,  Oxon.  saluiem,  Praxipimas  iiH 
tieut  aUas  iibi  prtecefiimus,  quod  ponas  per  v€uluim  et  eaivot  plepas 
Jokamnem  de  Burey,  K.  p.  334. 

Valbctus,  Faleiius,  Vaxletus,  Fassaleius.  A  young  Vassal,  at 
first  in  an  honoorable  sense  for  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  afterward 
for  an  Armiger  or  military  attendant,  and  at  last  ibr  an  inierioor 
servant*  Whence  a  Varlet  or  vile  fellow,  a  Faiei  deckambre: 
and  hence  possibly  a  servant *s  Vales  or  mony  given  to  those  Va- 
lets, — Ei  m  blodeo  panno  empto  pro  armigeris  et  vafectii  pnoris, 
K.  p.  syG, — Et  m  itipendio  Johannis  Baldwin  valecti  camera  pfir 
oris  hoc  anno  ziii.  soL  iv.  den.  ib. — Et  in  datis  cuidam  vaUtto  fi' 
resUB  portanti  comes  ferinas  priori  in  crastino  efusdemjesti  lit.  <b. 
K.  p.  578. 

Vandalbn.  a  German  word  to  wander.  Sax.  Panbpiao 
Hence  the  people  who  came  out  of  Scythia  and  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  sea  toward  Germany,  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Vandali,  and  by  the  Saxons  Wandalen$  and  IFendelem^  who  being 
employed  as  auxiliary  souldiers  in  this  island,  gave  name  to  Wen- 
dleburg  near  Alchester,  K.  p.  14. 

Vants.  Lat.  Fannus,  Sax.  Fana,  A  Vane  or  Fane,  a  veiatlk 
ornament  on  the  top  of  a  house  or  tower  to  shew  the  turning  and 
aetting  of  the  wind. — Cum  duobus  ventUogOs  videlicet  Vanyt  it 
iyn  emptis  de  fabro  de  Cherlton  ponendis  super  titrumgue  fae» 
pnsdicti  dormitoriif  v.  soL  ii.  den,  K.  p.  SJSm  Hence  a  Faooe 
with  which  they  ventilate  or  winnow  .com.  The  Fann  of  a  lady 
to  cool  her  face. 

Vassallus.  a  diminutive  from  Fassus,  a  military  servant;  tbe 
title  was  afterwards  given  to  servile  tenants,  who  when  they  made 
any  grant  or  assignation  of  land  held  by  them,  the  grant  was  to  be 
confmncd  by  their  lord,  K.  p.  127*  Sir  Richard  d*Amofy  cxxn- 
putlog  for  the  lands  of  the  Knights  Templars,  escheated  to  tbe 
King  2  Edw.  II.  accounted  fourty  shillings  and  ten-peiioe  for  tbe 
rent  of  Vaslals  and  cotti^ersj  K.  p.  357 • 
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Va8tuii.  a  waste  or  common  lying  open  to  the  cattle  of  all 
tenants  who  have  a  right  of  commonage,  which  right  was  some- 
times, determined  by  a  trial  at  law. — ThomUs  de  Fekenkam  debet 
regi  quinque  marcas  ei  unum  palefridum,  sic  quod  inquisitio  Jiat 
uirum  membtum  illud  de  manerio  de  Bnthull,  quod  idem  Tfwmas 
tenet,  debeat  parttcipare  de  vasto  manerii  de  BruhuU  ratione  com- 
mutia*  ejusdem  manerii,  in  qua  communa  nihil  habet,  ut  dkunt, 
K.  p.  1 7 1 .  Fastum/orestiB  vel  bosci,  when  part  of  a  forest  or  wood 
had  the  trees  ai\d  underwood  destroyed,  and  lay  in  a  manner  waste 
and  bai  ren.>-  Sciatis  quod  de  vastis  noslris  inforesta  nostra  de  Bern^ 
tvode  in  com.  Buck,  dedimus,  tsfc,  K.  p.  351. — Si  boscus  domini  (de 
Pideniofi)  abeat  in  vastum,  turn  acquietabunt  dominum  pro  dictis 
Housbote  et  Haybote^  K.  p.  497.  To  waste  or  destroy  the  vert  of 
the  forest  was  a  trespass  against  the  assise  or  laws  of  the  forests.— 
Dictpit  quodpriorissa  de  Uttlemore  devastavit  boscum  suum  de  Shot^ 
tore  contra  assisam  forestce,  K.  p.  498. 

Vbnatio.  Sometimes' used  for  the  exercise  of  hunting,  and 
sometimes  for  Venison.  If  any  without  license  hunted  within  the 
liberties  of  the  king's  forest,  a  severe  penalty  was  imposed  at  the 
next  swanemote :  whicli  fines  or  amercements  were  not  allowed 
to  the  forester,  but  commonly  reserved  to  the  king.  So  when 
William  Fitz-Nigel  enjoyed  several  privileges  as  forestar  of  Bem- 
wode,  it  was — Exceptis  indictamentis  de  viritU  et  venatume,  qu^ 
domino  regi  omnino  reservabantur,  K.  p.73* 

VgNTiLARB.  To  fann  or  winnow  com.  Fentilatrices,  the 
women  who  were  employed  in  this  work. — Et  in  ventilatricibus 
conductis  in  grosso  ad  ventilanda  omnimoda-  grana  triturata  infra 
prioratum  hoc  anno,  K.  p.  576.  Sas.  pmb^  £ng.  Wind,  thence  a 
Windore.  In  Kent  the  swaths  of  grass  when  turned  and  a  little 
dried  are  cast  into  Windrows,  to  be  farther  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  sun.  In  some  south  parts  the  borders  of  a  field  dug  up  and 
laid  in  rows,  in  order  to  have  the  drie  mould  carried  on  upon  the 
land  to  improve  it,  are  called  by  this  same  name  of  Wind-rows. 

Vestoha,  Festitura.  A  Vest,  vesture,  advesture.  An  allow- 
ance of  some  set  portion  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  as  corn,  grass^ 
wood,  &c.  as  part  of  a  salary  to  some  officer  or  servant,  for  their 
livery  or  vest.  So  forestars  had  a  certain  allowance  of  timber  and 
tinder- wood  yearly  out  of  the  forest  for  this  use,'^^ Jnnuatim  perrt- 
piendum  iantum^de  roboribus  et  brucrOs  quantum  pro  vestura  indi^ 
gueritg  K.  p.  620. — lAberare  faciatis  eidem  tanta  robora  et  brueria 
quantaittd^ent  usque  adiAs* pro  vestura  sic.restricta,  K. p.  621. 

Db  Vi  Laic  a  atnovenda.  When  the  bishop  of  .a  diocese  has 
certified  into  the  court  of  Chancery,  tbbt  the  rector  or  vicar  of  any 
chofcfa  within  his  jarisdictioD  is  kept  oat  of  hu  benefice  by  any 
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lay  force  or  power,  then  may  a  writ  be  granted  to  the  dwiiff  to 
remove  ail  such  violent  force  and  resistance,  which  writ  is  there- 
fore entitled  De  vi  laka  amovenda. — Edwardus  rex  vtcccon.  Orai. 
salutem.'^PtiKcipimug  tibi  quod  mnnem  vim  laicam  qwe  se  tenet  m 
ecclesia  de  BukenhuU,  quo  mimut  idem  efnscopus  offUium  suwmsfk' 
riluale  ibidem  exercere  possii,  sine  diUUione  amoveres  ab  eadim^ 
K.  p«  335* 

ViCABiA.  At  first  no  more  than  any  curacy  or  donative,  till  by 
ordination  and  fixt  endowment  it  was  made  presentative,  and  called 
perpetual.  Five  marks  were  at  first  the  comrnon  allotment  to  a 
perpetual  vicar, —  Ficaria  in  capelia  de  Heditigdon — consisiitinim-' 
nibus  obventionibus  atiaris  cum  minutis  decimis  ioiius  parochiee,  er* 
ceptis  decimis  agnontm,  ei  decimis  casei,  de  curia  domini  protewM* 
tibus, — £t  valet  vicaria  quinque  marcas  ei  ampiius^  iota  autem  ec» 
clesia  xx,  marcas,  K.  p.  511.  An  advance  was  afterward  made  of 
ten  marks,  and  sometimes  to  ten  pounds.  So  in  the  ordination  of 
Merton  vicarage,  an.  1357 9  3t  Kdw.  III. — Reservata  congna 
portione  pro  vicario  perpetuo-^quam  portionem  in  decern  marcit 
sumnue  pecuniicsta  lingorumfore  et  consist tre  secundum  tatattonem 
decimarum,  K.  p.  483.  The  vicarage  of  Churchill  com.  Oioo. 
ordained  an.  14  iidw.  Ill  consisted — in  decern  iibris  argend  sol- 
vendis  vicario  ad  duos  anni  terminos  per  priorem  ei  canonicos  de 
S.Fridestt/ida,  et  de  manso  competenteet  honesto .-  et  in  quinque  acris 
ierrcB  arabiiis  in  uno  campo,  et  quinque  in  aitero,  K.  p.  505.  £0^ 
dowment  of  the  vicarage  of  Chesterton,  K.  p.  543,  of  Barcester, 
K.  p.  559.  The  same  church  had  sometimes  a  rectory  and  vica- 
rage separate  and  distinctly  endowed.  So  at  Chesterton  ow. 
Oxon.-—  IVtllielmus  archidiaconus  London,  ratione  terrie  et  hareAs 
Ruber ti  de  Chesterton  in  manu  sua  existentium  prmseniai  ad  eedt' 
siam  de  Chesterton,  salva  vicaria  Ranulphi  de  Besadis  quam  katet 
in  eadem,  K.  p.  193.  When  a  vicar  was  too  poorly  endowed  he 
complained  to  the  diocesan,  who  had  power  to  augment  his  portioo 
out  of  the  appropriated  tithe.  So  the  vicar  of  £llsfeld  nigh  Oxford, 
applying  himself  to  Oliver  bishop  of  Lincoln,  got  an  augmentation 
of  three  seams  or  quarters  of  com  from  the  prior  and  canons  of 
St.  Frideswide,  who  were  the  sordid  appropriatorsj  K.  p.  515. 
Some  imperious  appropriators,  to  prove  themselves  lords  over  the 
servile  vicar,  expresly  covenanted  for  a  heriet  to  be  paid  them  at  the 
death  of  every  vicar,— ^{canui  i2e  Cestreton  post  ejus  decessum  da' 
bit  heriettam  rectori  ei  conventui  de  Asherugge,  K.  p.  543.  sod 
sometimes  against  all  equity  and  conscience  laid  the  repair  of  tiie 
phancel  on  the  poor  vicar,  ib.  Yet  the  case  of  vicars  was  gene- 
rally better  in  the  days  of  popery,  becanse  their  own  diet,  and  suit* 
gUe  accommodation  for  their  vicar  and  clerks  and  the  keqnog  ^^ 
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hotse,  were  commonly  allowed  them  by  the  convent,  and  taken  in 
specie  at  their  court  or  mansion-house  in  the  parish,  whenever  the 
religious  resided  there  for  their  health,  their  business,  or  their  plea- 
sure. So  at  Burcesfer,  K.  p.  55g,  It  was  very  happy  for  the  in* 
terest  of  the  church  and  clergy,  that  at  the  first  endowment  of 
vicarages,  the  portion  was  assigned  in  improvable  land  and  tithes, 
not  in  a  stated  &um  of  nriony,  K.  p.  605,  In  the  new  valuation  of 
church  benefices,  26  Hen.  VIII.  vicarages  were  computed  as  if 
the  greater  tithes  were  included.  So  as  the  6rst  fruits  and  tenths 
fell  as  heavy  on  the  vicar  as  if  he  had  been  really  rector  of  the  same 
church,  K.  p.  632. 

Villa  Reg'ia.  A  title  given  to  those  countrey  villages  where 
the  kings  of  England  had  a  royal  seat  or  palace,  and  held  the  man- 
nor  in  their  own  demesne. '  So  Brill  com.  Buck,  was  called  ViUa 
Begia,  K   p.  53.     So  Hedingdon  com.  Oxon..&c. 

VilCata«  a  snoall  village  opposed  to  Burgus  a  larger  town. — 
In  omnihus  burgis  ei  viltaiis  nostris,  K.  p.  3 1 1  • 

Villa Nus.  A  Villain,  or  rather  a  Villane.  Some  pretend  it 
Irom  the  Fr.  FHain,  Lat.  Fiiis,  base  and  vile.  But  rather  from 
yiiia  a  countrey  farm,  (as  Rustici,  Coloni,  &c.)  where  these  men 
of  low  and  servile  condition  had  some  small  portion  of  cottages 
and  lands  allotted  to  them,  for  which  they  were  depending  on  the 
lord,  and  bound  to  certain  works  and  other  corporal  service.  They 
were  of  two  sorts,  1.  Villanes  in  gro«s,  who  as  to  their  persons, 
their  issue,  and  their  stock,  were  a  sort  of  absolute  slaves,  the  sole 
property  of  their  lord,  moveable  and  alienable  at  pleasure.  2.  Vil* 
lanes  regardant  or  appendant  to  a  mannor,  who  were  ascribed  as 
members  of  such  a  fee,  and  as  a  pertinence  of  it,  descended  to  the 
heir,  or  past  along  to  every  new  lord.  Fur  their  service  they  held 
some  small  (portion  of  house  and  land  in  Villenage.  In  Doomsday 
Inquisition  these  Villanes  were  recounted  as  an  emolument  and 
appendage  of  every  mannor  j  so  in  Burcester  twenty-eight  Vil- 
lanes, in  Bucknel  six  Villanes,  &c.  K.  p.  65,  Their  persons  were 
conveyed  along  with  their  lands  so  held  in  Villenage.  Wido  de 
Areines  gave  to  the  abby  of  Oseney  his  land  in  Mixbury, — Sex 
virgatas  terrce  de  villenagio,  cum  viUanis  et  eorum  seciis  ei  serviiOt, 
K.  p.  212  William  de  Longspe  confirmed  to  the  priory  of  Bur- 
cester land  in  Wrechwike, — Cum  vUlanis  et  eorum  setfuelis  et  ca^ 
iallis,  K.  p.  21 6.  So  Robert  de  Amory  to  the  abby  of  Oseney 
two  hides  in  Chesterton.  So  Hamo  de  Gat  tone  conveyed  his  lands 
in  Wreckwike, — Cum  emnibus  villanis  et  eorutfi  tenementis  et  xe- 
quelis,  K.  p.  272. — VUlanos  cum  viilanagiis  omnibus  caiaUis  ei 
tola  sequela  ipsmrum,  K.  p.  288. — Una  cum  vUlanis,  coterellis, 
eorum  cataUis,  servitiis,  sectis,  et  sequelis,  K,  p.  310.  In  the  char- 
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ter  of  Gilbert  BasKt  aod  Egelioe  hit  wife  to  tb^r  priorj  at  Bur- 
oeiter, — Terram  nosiram  de  Vottsdun  ei  de  fFhicoie  am  vmmht 
pertinentus  suis,  sdlicei  domnittm  notirum  cum  viln^;io,  IL  p.  151. 
The  Villanet  over  and  above  tbeir  operations  or  custumary  labooHy 
paid  an  annual  rent  in  mony.  So  in  tbe  extent  of  tbe  mannor  of 
Ambrosden  taken  in  28  £dw.  I. — Sunt  ihidem  iriginta  et  sefdem 
villani,  quorum  quisque  tenet  unam  virgatam  tem^^  et  reddunt  per 
en.  ix/.  vs.  K.  p.  6^8.  This  tenure  it  now  extinct,  yet  tbe  foot- 
itept  of  it  8ti]l  remain  in  tbo6e  custumary  services  which  axe  nov 
reserved  from  some  tenants  to  the  lord,  as  particularly  from  tbe 
tenants  of  Mr.  John  Coker  lord  of  the  mannor  of  Burcester  Kii^V 
End. 

Vicimstum;  Vme,  Fisnage.  Neighbourbbod.  Allpersooi 
to  be  returned  on  a  jury  as  legal  men,  were  to  be  deeodemuicvutoj 
formerly  of  tbe  same  hundred,  as  now  only  of  the  same  ooanty- 
Eleeti  sunt  duodecim  homines  legaies  de  vianeto,  K.  p.  134.—/'^ 
tacromentum  proborum  et  iegalium  kommum  devkineto  deChesiff' 
tan,  K.  p.  367* 

ViRo  ATA  teme.  A  Yard-land.  Sax.  Gypb-J^pb,  Gyph,  s  rod 
or  Yard,  Gypban,  to  Girt,  in  the  North  to  G^rd.  Hence  a  Yard, 
a  close,  a  backude,  in  the  North  a  Garth.  A  Garden,  Fr.  JitrSM. 
A  Garland.  A  Gairet.  A  Garter.  A  Girdle.  A  Hone-girt,  &c. 
A  Gird-land  or  Yard-land  was  originally  no  more  than  a  certain 
extent  or  compass  of  ground  surrounded  with  such  bounds  aod 
limits.  And  therefore  the  quantity  was  uncertain  according  to  tbe 
difference  of  place  and  custom.  They  reckoned  in  some  pans 
fourty,  in  other  thirty,  twenty,  and  at  Wimbleton  in  Sony  bot 
fifteen  acres.  Spelman.  Gloss.  Five  virgates  of  land  made  tbe 
fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Otendone  com.  Oxon.  3  King  Steph. 
K.  p.  93.  Two  Virgates  or  Yard-lands  in  Chesterton  24  Heo.llI- 
contained  fourscore  and  ten  acres,  K.  p.  224. 

ViRiDB,  Vert  or  green.  Whatever  grows  in  a  forest,  and  bean 
boughs  and  leaves  for  the  covering  and  shelter  of  the  deer.  £itber 
Over-vert,  Haut-bois,  High-wood,  Timber-trees  :  or  Nether-vert, 
Sou-bois,  Under-wood.  All  which  Viridartus  the  Veredor  waito 
supervise  and  maintain,  and  to  bring  indictments  at  the  Swao^ 
mote  against  those  who  wasted  or  trespassed  on  the  Vert.  J^ 
amercements  for  such  ofiences  were  generally  reserved  to  the  kin^ 
So  William  Fitz-Nigel  held,  the  forestarship  of  Bemwode.— iSr- 
peptis  indiciamentis  de  vkidi  et  venatione,  quw  domino  regi  ^''"l 
reservabantur,  K.  p.  73.  In  all  inquisitions  taken  of  the  stare  a 
forests,  the  Viridar  was  one  of  the  jury. — Inquintio  captor-de  J^ 
xesta  de  Bernwode-'^ommi  WaUeri  Upton,  Johanms  Gnnnd» 
yhridam,  3rc. — ^K.  p.  209, 
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Visus  jPoreftertorttiii.  View  of  the  forestars.  When  the  liberty 
of  Hoosbote,  Heybote»  Fire* wood,  or  any  the  like  privilege^  was 
granted  within  the  bounds  of  a  forest,  it  was  not  to  be  taken  but 
ad  visum  forestariorum,  upon  view,  and  approbation  of  the  fores- 
tarSf  K»  p.  160.  Thomas  de  S.  Walery  granted  to  the  nuns  of 
Stodley— ^a^^6t  septimana  unam  carectam  ligni  mortui  in  bosco 
sua  de  Horion  per  visum  foresiarii  eui  ejusdem  nemoris,  K.  p.  1 70. 
The  profits  of  this  View  were  firmed  or  rented  from  the  king.^» 
Cerius  visus  valet  per  annum  ii.  iOL  et  reddit  domino  regi  pro,  prcB' 
dicta  luda  et  certo  visu  x.  soL  K.  p.  3 14. 

Visus  custodis  manerii.  The  inspection  or  care  taken  by  the 
steward  or  bayliff  of  a  mannor,  for  the  doing  right  and  justice  to 
the  lord^^^Rex  illas  sexdecim  libras  et  dimiiiam  marcce  ad  tfuas  ho- 
wines  de  Pydinton  nuper  taliiati  /uerant,  assi^avit  ponendas  per 
visum  Hugoms  Gargate  custodis  prcedicti  manerii  in  preedicto  ma* 
nerio  instaurandum,  K.  p.  241. 

V18U8  FranciplegU,     Fid,  Franciplbgium. 

Vivarium,  Any  place  for  the  nurture  and  confinement  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  as  a  park,  a  warren,  a  fish-pond,  Sec, — Iliud  tene* 
mentum  cum  viuarib,  et  aliis  pertinentOs,  K.  p.  224.-— £/  in  datis 
prioris  servitntibus  purgantibus  vivarium  versus  molendinum  ante 
idemfestum  iv.  den,  K.  p,  578« 

W. 

Waddbmolb,  now  called  Woadmel,  and  in  Oxfordshire  Wod- 
denelly  a  course  sort  of  stuff  used  for  the  covering  of  the  collars  of 
lart-horses.  Mr.  Ray  in  his  CJollectton  of  £a8t  and  South  Country 
Words  describes  it  to  t>e  a  hairy  coarse  stuff,  made  of  Island  wool^ 
and  brought  thence  by  our  seamen  to  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  &c,  Per« 
haps  from  the  Sax.  Peob,  grass,  hay,  weed,  and  CDele,  any  hollow 
continent,  as  if  a  collar  stuft  with  straw  or  bay.  Or  possibly  fi-om 
the  Island.  Fadur,  a  rope  or  any  Wod  of  course  hemp,  and  Mel, 
to  beat,  or  Mall. — Et  in  quinque  vhrgatis  de  Wdddemole  emptis  pro 
coleris  equinii  hoc  anno  ii.  sol,  i.  den,  K.  p.  574, 

Wake,  Vigil,  Eve.  Feast  of  the  dedication  of  churches.  The 
original  and  continued  otteervation  historically  delivered,  K.  p.  609* 

Wapbntachium.  a  Wapentake.  A  pbrtion  or  division  of  a 
•oanty  in  the  North,  of  the  same  extent  as  a  hundred  in  other 
parts.  The  Laws  of  £dward  Conf.  cap.  33,  derive  it  from  the 
Sax.  Psepnn,  weapons,  and  Taccajie,  to  confirm,  or  Tac,  a  touch, 
because  in  their  solemn  meetings  they  clattered  their  arms  as  a 
token  of  agreement.  3at  Jo.  Brompton  ogives  this  allusion,-—  f^om  ^ 
peniake  Jinglice  idem  est  quod  arma  capere;  eo  quod  in  prima  ad^^ 
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ventu  novi  domini  solelani  temntibus  pro  komt^ioreddtereafwaskd, 
X.  Script,  col.  957*  To  which  castom  Ranulph  of  Chester  rdetf 
the  wora  in  bis  Hist.  1.  1.  cap.  5,  This  derivation  as  most  ^ree- 
able  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Somner»  who,  both  in  hit  Glosnry  and 
in  his  Saxon  Diciionar)*,  deduces  the  word  firoin  Sax.  Paepen,an3]s 
or  weapons,  and  Tsecan,  or  rather  Berjrcan>  to  deliver  up :  from 
whence,  says  Mr.  Soniner^  to  betake  or  commit,  and  Tacke  iD  the 
North  for  a  firm  or  any  tenement  let  out  for  rent. — Cum  nutUn- 
dints,  firmisj  tvapeniackus,  et  hundredis  affirmaiis,  K.  p.  354«— 
Cumviilis  et  hamieiiis,  ierris,  tenementis,  hundre(Us,  ei  wapentagaSf 
K.  p.  389. 

Wab ANTUM.  Right  and  title  to  jostifie  and  defend  a  possesnoo. 
Spelman  and  Somner  deduce  it  from  the  Sax.  Pejuan,  to  defend 
and  to  beware.  But  Da  Fresne  (possibly  with,  less  reason)  chases 
to  derive  it  from  the  Lat.  Creantaref  to  verifie  or  secure^  fnxD 
whence  in  his  opinion  the  Fr.  Granter  and  Garaniir,  &c.  Plan- 
turn  de  Quo  waranto,  an  action  brought  by  the  king  to  cite  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  his  right  of  possession. — Johannes  JUius  NigelB 
sen.  sumnumUusfuU  ad  respondendum  domino  regi  de  piadlo  910 
tvaranio  clamat  habere  visum  frandpUpi,  K.  p.3l3.  Thence  a 
Warant,  or  writ  to  authorize  the  apprehension  of  a  debtor  or  de- 
linquent. To  Wnrant  any  matter^  to  defend  and  justice  the  truth 
of  it. 

'Warantia.  a  defence  and  legal  assertion  of  right  and  title. 
Vocare  ad  waraniiam,  to  desire  a  court  of  justice  to  cite  or  warn  in 
a  party  to  Warant  or  4cfend  a  title,  which  as  superioar  lord  of  the 
fee  he  is  bound  to  maintain.  80  John  de  Peyto  being  aaed  (or  the 
niannorof  Pidington,  which  he  held  under  Sir  John  de  Sattonaod 
Isabel  his  wife, — Fenit  in  curidm,  et  per  Rtchatdum  de  Sheldon  at' 
tornatum  suum  vocai  inde  ad  warantiam  Johannem  Sution  de  Dtidr 
ley  chevalier,  et  Isabellam  uxorem  gus^  ul  haheat  eos  hie  in  octaOi 
S.  Michaelisper  auiilium  curiae,  K.  p.  477' 

Ward  A.  Sav.  peapb.  Guard,  Ward,  or  custody.  Before  tbc 
Stat,  of  1 2  Car.  XL  cap.  24,  which  dissolved  the  court  of  Wardf, 
the  heirs  of  all  the  king's  tenants,  who  held  in  eapiie  or  by  military 
service,  during  their  nonage  or  minority,  were  in  the  Ward  or 
custody  of  the  king,  or  others  by  him  ap(x>inted.  The  king  dis' 
posed  and  oommitted  these  Wards  as  a  compensation  for  debts  and 
services, — Faciemus  eidem  Radulpho  et  haredibus  suis  competem 
escamUum  in  wardis  ei  eschaetis  ad  vcUentiam  preedkii  mane/u, 
K.  p.  203. 

Warde  Penny,  War-penny,  War-scot,  Wartb.  A  costaniarf 
due  paid  to  the  sheriff  and  other  officers  for  maintaining  Watch 
and  Ward^  payable  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin.    In  the  begifloiDg 
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of  Edw.  I.  Sir  Bardalph  de  Chesterton  held  the  mannor  of  Ches- 
tertoo» — Et  debet  sectam  ad  hundredum  de  Chadlinton — «/  dehei 
^naue  denarhs  de  If^rde-penme  adfesium  S.  MarHni,  K.  p.  3 18. 

Warectarb.  From  Qxreeium,  a  plough.  To  plough  up  land 
in  order  to  let  it  lye  fallow  for  the  better  improvement,  which 
ground  in  Kent  we  call  Summer-land.  Mense  Aprili  wareciandi 
erit  iempus  idoneum  et  amcenum,  cum  terra  Jregerii  pott  carrucam, 
Fieta  1.  2,  cap.  33,  sect.  4. — Homines  de  Hedingdon  uno  die  wareC' 
tabunt  terram  domini,  prout  decet,  ad  unum  <Uem  cum  carucis  suis, 
K.  p.  320.  Thence  IVarectum,  a  fallow  field,  which  Sir  Edward 
Coke  poorly  fancies  to  be  fFareclum,  quasi  vere  novo  victum  vel  sub- 
actum. — Campus  warectabilis,  campus  ad  warectam,  terra  warec* 
tata,  ad  warectandum,  tempus  warectationis,  H^alterus  prior  Be* 
rencestruB  per  fratrem  Thomam  de  Meriion  Jieri  fecit  quoddam 
Inhoc  in  campo  warectabili  uiriusque  Ernicote,  K.  p.  297*  Sir 
Roger  de  Amory  gave  to  the  nuns  of  Godestow — viginti  quinque 
acras  in  Blechesdm  ad  seminandum,  et  totidem  ad  warectandum. 
Mon.  Aug,  tom.  1.  p.  425.  In  manerio  de  Pydinton  qucelihet  acra 
valet  sex  denariis  tarn  wareclata,  quam  seminata,  K.  p.  4g5,  In 
communi  pastura^  sicut  in  bosco  et  in  campis  ad  warectam  possunt 
sustentari  xvi.  vacas  et  unus  taurus  cum  bouiculis,  K.  p.4g5»^ 
Dominus  Lestraunge  habet  duas  separates  pasturas  in  hoc  campo,  et 
sunt  separates  usque  adjinem  Sancli  Jacobi  apostoii  omni  anno,  er- 
cepto  anno  quo  campus  prcedictus  jacet  warectatus,  K.  p.  53-5. — 
Communam  in  campis  de  Burncester,  tarn  post,  blada  vincta,  quam 
tempore  warectationis  omni  anno,  K.  p.  53g, ' 

Warrbna.  a  Warren,  from  Sax.  pepan,  to  guard  or  keep. 
Libera  tVarrena,  free  warren  was  a  liberty  granted  by  the  king  to 
the  lord  of  a  mannor,  that  within  such  an  extent  he  should  keep 
and  preserve,  and  take  to  his  own  use,  fish,  fowl,  and  other  game, 
which  no  other  person  should  hunt  or  destroy  without  leave  of  the 
lord,  K.  p.  247. 

Waynscots.  Deal  boards  to  wainscote  a  wall.  German 
Wandschotten,  from  old  Teuion.  Wand,  a  wall,  and  Schotten  to 
cover  or  deff  nd. — Et  in  sex  estregbords  videlicet  fVay%scots  emptis 
apud  Sterisbrugge  i'usol.  iii.  den,  K.  p.  575. 

Wbyf,  Wajif,  IVavium,  From  Sax.  V^Z*  ^  Way,  a  Lat.  Via,  For 
the  Latin  ^consonant  was  by  the  Romans  themselves  pronounced  as 
our  W'y  Vinum  IFinum,  Vallum  JVallum,  &c.  which  was  the  reason 
why  the  Saxons  changed  the  letter  ^into  IV,  as  wine,  wail,  way, 
&c.  To  which  the  Uritains  prefixt  a  G,  as  Vectis,^ighX,,  Gwydk; 
Venta,  Went,  Gwent,  So  Viavium,  fVaif,  Gwaif,--Recqgnitum 
est  militibus  et  liberis  hominibus — quod  ad  nos  spectat  le  Gwcuf, 
K.  p.  \g6,    ^dixi  was  felons  goods,  or  things  feloniously  stolen. 
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left  by  the  thief,  and  forfeited  to  the  king  or  to  the  lord,  irttt  ei- 
joyt  Che  right  by  a  fnot  from  the  crown. — Emma  Coiki^nam 
Johanms  JHewelU  ta  Ovemnfnehmdumjrmt^  H  xii.  marcm^^ 
hmke  Junta  fuii — qu€e  smiiie  fueruni  imdem  tampum  wtff  n 
wumum  prions,  ut  de  aniiqua  amsuetudmejieri  eomtmevii,  K.  p.  506. 
WiTBaTS.  Any  low  place  where  willows  grew.  From  P^$i^ 
a  WUlow  tree,  fi^SVe,  a  With  or  Withe,— 7Wr  aerof  apwd  U  W^ 
thtytSt  K.  p.  395.  DMdia  rodajmM  ad  Wiiluyes  juxta  pratm^ 
prims,  K.  p.  40a    - 

Y. 

YcoNom  EccUticp.  Pro  OicowMm.  Chaieh-wardeot.— ;^ 
iUdem  eompoium  ycomomorum  dicim  ecdtsim  de  OakU, — Ei  ipm 
onereni  sive  Ubtrenif  et  mnms  ycommoi  t&gamt  seu  'dgpuimt,  K. 
p.6i6. 
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Tlonghton,   John,    eaten 
John's  College  Oxon 

■  is  ejected 

■  ■     ■  settles  at  Bicester 

"      his  death  and  cha- 
racter 
Troughtoo,  John;  ion  of  the  for- 
mer -  •  - 
Turner^  Edward,  purchases  the 

priory  estates 
i  created  a  baronet 

— —  dies 


141 

i4d 

119 
ib; 
ib. 

ib. 

121 

174 
ibw 

ib. 


-  Sir  Edward,  \»  a  candi* 
date  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  county  in. par- 
liament 

■  rebuilds  Ambrosden 
house,  and  extends  the 
park 

•  —  dies 
Sir  Gregory*  succeeds  to 
his  father's  estates^  and 
discharges  all  the  work* 
men  employed  Mn  the 
plantations  at  Ambros- 
den 

•  pulls  down  the  boose. 


-  175 


ib. 

176 


-    ib^ 


cutsdown  the  timber,  and 
inckwes  the  park  -    ib. 

causes  of  hii  death    1 77 
bis  will       •        «    ib» 


IKDBX. 


Tmcbe»  Richttd  de  U,  grtots 
landi  to  BuMBter  Priory  ob 
ceitain  oondHions  -    66,  69 

VftlaatauD  of  the  eiUtet  of  Ibe 
Priory  of  Bketler  by  the  con- 
minkmefB  appointod  by  Hei- 
ryVIII.  -  -250 

Vicarage  of  Biccwter  ordfeuned    -    59 

■    ■  tt«  reyeoues  hi- 

creesed  by  a  new  instni- 
meat  granted  by  the  prior 

-  and  convent         -     '    -    ^TS 
r Sh- M.  and  Sir  R. 

-  I^iount  seize  npoo  some  of 

-  i$0  rerenneg    -  •  -    88 
are  obhged  to  re* 


Volunteer  ci 


W 


fufd  them  by  a  decree  of 
Chancery  '  *    -  -    ib. 

the  Tic^arage  again 


injured  by  the  nie  of  Sir 
S.  GlynnePt  ettatea 

measures  taken  to 


-    90 


>  ..oblaio  redress  «-    ib. 

Vkarage-4iQiflBe,  description  of  ib. 
Villains,  description  of  the  -  95 
their  aeryices  -    99 

-not  ellowed  to  aell  a 
8tone-horse,or  OX)  or  give 
ifaeir  sone  any  learning,  or 
marry  their  daughters, 
arithont  consent  of  tlm 
lord  -  •    30 

canaes  of  their  emanei- 
pation  -  -  -    36 

initAiiee  ef  manomiBsion 


granted  to  t«o  of  the  king's 
slaves  and  their  families 
by  Henry  VIIL 
relics  of  villainage  exist* 
ingin1C95         ••* 
•Visiton  appointed  to  inspect  all 
the  monasteries' 
their  imtroctbns 
report  -    -  .   • 


-    ib. 


-    ib. 


16 

rr 


w. 


Walker,  WHliam,  bis  Vnefaf    ' 
tioBS  to  the  scboolB       •  1 13.  UT 


Walshifham,  the  Inng  at 
Wantyng,  John 
Warde,  Roger  de         -         - 
Wnrkvortb,    land  at,  gpc»  to 

Bkseater  Priory 
Well  of  St.  Edbaiig,  irbeie  sits- 
ated 
I  I     yJrtneofitswsttB 

byHr. 


ft 

■n 


S3 


Coker 


.  U 


picsent  name  wad 
state        -     - 
Wdlsy  Bogh,  Bmhop  of  liBCob, 
ordains  the  vioarsge  rf 


-~  orders  the  removiisf 
the  body  of  fair  Rossoim^  25 


Went#orth,  Agnea 
Whitsuo-aies 
Wifod  de  Wnli^rfiord  entertsin 
tbeRomatoaftertke  fast 

-  tie  of  Hastings 

mnlrTieshiidsagtor 


to  Robdrt4e  Oilly 
Wilkinsy  Beanet 
Wilkins,  John 
Wordcn  Pool 
Work-house,  account  of 
Wretchvichov  wnCtaoaocMr  VO 
aceonnt  of,  see  Priorf 


f 


l« 


10 
1) 

f 

If 


^^ 


Estates 
Wyqomb,  Edmnod,  frrantss  aew 

instrument  of  ^odoameatir 

the  vicarage  of  Bicester 
Wykins,  Thomas^  and  T.(> 

ments  pnicbass  llie  bailieiiik 

offiTioester 

year*4-mind,  boir  ceMnlHi  '  ^ 


n 
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DESCEND  A  NTIS 


OF" 


JOHN  DUNKINOF  MEKTON,, 


IN  THE  COUNTY  OP  OXFORD) 


WITH  tOlCB  HI9T0BICAL  NOTICES  OF  THAT  VILtAOB*^ 


Same  peoiantf  by  yon  hedge  of  ihorHf, 
Perhaps  with  glowing  bre€utf 

May  simply  tell  the  fate  of  those' 
Who  in  the  cold  tomb  rest. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES^ 

or 
TSaS  DESCEJfDM/TS 

OP 

JOHN  DU19KIN,  of  MERTON,  &c. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centoryi  the 
Dumcms  are  introduced  to  6\a  notice  as  Yeawtem  settled  at 
Merton,  a  small  Yillage  in  Oxfordshire,  abont  three  miles 
from  Bicester.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
origin,  or  even  of  procuring  the  slightest  memorandum 
of  any  individual  of  the  Family  before  the  above  period* 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  first  of  that  name  came  from 
Seodand  ;  now,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  have  been  sent  to  some  of  these  estates  in 
a  confidential  capacity  ( if  to  Merton,  perhaps  as  ste« 
^rard,  or  bailiff,  either  while  the  King  of  Scotland  re- 
mained  lord  of  the  manor,  or  after  it  became  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Knights  Templars).     But  if  this  tradition  is 


In  the  days  of  WiUiam  tbe  conqueror,  the  maiion  of  Merton  and  Pid- 
dtnston  were  a  part  of  tbe  powietsioiM  of  Waltheof  Earl  of  Northambcrland^ 
who  had  married  Judith,  inter  to  that  monarch.  By  her  daughter  Mand^ 
widow  of  Simon  St.  Liz,  the  manor  of  Merton  wu  carried  in  marriage  to 
Dlfld  hrothcr  of  Alexander  king  of  Scotland.  This  nobleman  granted  the 
Mkm  adnmion  of  the  church  to  the  abbot  and  monkM  of  Eyndum,  wHIi 
lit NMstawd  till  the  dwiolstioB  sf  rdisioot  hoHWS|  wbea  it  wm  gn»- 


¥* 


feanded  on  mmtake,  the  name  may  bare  originated  ia  die 
attachment  of  some  Tillager  to  his  soperior,  (perhaps  a 
Scotchman,)  who  in  conae^inence  assnmed  hissimamf^vaad 
perpetuated  it  among  his  descendants,  whose  ignorance  or 
pride  induced  them  to  regard  the  superior  as  the  foander 
of  the  jfamily.  Still,  however,  these  are  only  conjecturo, 
and  it  ought  to  be'reconected,  all  that  tradition  haa  presef* 
ved  is,  that  the  family  is  of  Scottish  origiDy  and  even  (bii 
may  have  arisen  from  the  stmame  being  common  in  tbal 
country,  though  somewhat  varied  in  the  spelling*  '*' 

From  the  best  accounts  which  are  now  to  be  obtained  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  Dunkin  estate  was  purchawd 
of  the  DoYLEYs,  while  lords  of  the  manor  c^  Merton,*  and 
held  by  the  tenure  eriled  F%H€«wif%axn.  At  that  time  it  was 
worth  fifty  pounds  a  year,  but  according  to  tbe  present 
value  of  Innd  would  be  worth  Five  Hundred  !  The 
IS  said  to  have  included  one  third  of  Morton  field. 

ted  to  Dr.  William  Petie  (one  of  the  ▼isiton  mppointed  by  Crc»ireli),«' 
by  him  ^tcd  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  May,  5, 1559.  Tbe  Ticara^  bciif 
■carcely  worth  acceptance^  the  Fellows  of  that  CoHefe  have  Ibr  tbe  last  1^ 
fnrs  supplied  tbe  chnrcb  without  institution  or  icsidanoe. 

The  manor  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  aboire  David  afticr  he  obtnael 
the  scepti-e  of  Scotland  till  his  eldest  son  Henry  came  of  aj;^  when  theeff^ 
dom  of  Huntington,  together  with  the  pther  English  possessions,  were  tmi" 
ferred  to  him  upon  his  doing  homage  to  King  Stephen  at  IToilc  ;  b«t  a^ 
tbe  death  of  this  nobleman ,-Sleren  restored  tiiem  to  Simon  8|.  lie  tbe  sea*' 
£«rl  of  Northampton  \  and  by  the  bUter,  the  whole  of  the  mpunor  of  Mcrtsp 
excepting  two  rirgatcf  of  land  which. formed  the  dowry  of  the  wife  oi^^^ 
de  GerardmuliD,  was  given  to  tbe  Knights  TempYars,  A.  D.  1159. 

At  thesuppresiiion  ofthis  society^  (A.  D.I8t4)tiiismaaorwicbtbeif  o^ 
estates  passed  into  the  posseision  of  (he  Knights  of  St.iob*  vf/crosii^ 
with  whom  it  remained  till  the  general  dissolution,  A.  D.  1540. 

•  After  the  death  of  John  Doyley  Esq.  who  died  A .  D.1503,  his  widow  ««- 
ried  Sir  James  Harrington,  Bart.,  and  upon  his  death  by  a  third  marriaiP 
carried  the  manor  to  Sir  Henry  Poo).  At  her  decease  it  passed  again  tothf 
Harr^ngtonSf  Sir  E'iward  the  sou  Aud  heir  of  the  former^  having  maitied^ 
eldest  ilani^fatrr  aud  heir  uf  tbe  above  3,  Doyley  Esq.  The  last  Sir  J*ib^ 
Harrington  who  is  said  to  have  mined  himself  by  hunting,  &c.  resided  iatlf 
manor  bouse  (a  building  apparently  of  the  Elixabcthean  age}|  till  lie  sold  1^ 
to  Sir  Edward  Tuner  of  Ajobrosdeiif  •Iter  which  he  retired  to  Ckvtfii^ 


L-^-  «^ 


-^jk-^ 


^ 


/ti*^P1tf^f^^0€g^^ 


Several  of  tbe  most  aged  inhabitants  of  Mertoii,  8ay»  th^ 
the  family  mansion  stood  in  a  back  lane  at  the  west  end  of 
tbe  church  yard ;  but  no  vestige  of  the  structure  remains. 

In  April,  1815,  two  of  the  descendants  of  John  Dunkin 
efMerton,  desirous  of  collecting  some  authentic  particulars 
ef  their  ancestors^  carefully  examined  the  parish  Registers 
ef  that  village  and  from  the  early  volumes^copied  the  follow- 
ing eiitries  v€rbatum*f, 

^1636.  ffeb.  19.  Thomas,  the  sonne  of  Mr.  John  Dunkin 
was  baptized- 

*^June  tBe29.lSIr.John  Dunkin  was  burled,  the  sonn  of 
Vr.John  Dunkin. — iovf'ul  man  modo.  1664. 

''April  the  9«  1673.  Mr.  John  Dunkin  was  buried. 

^May  the  3-  Sara  Dunkin,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunkin  by  Sara  his  wife».  was  borne  in  the  yeare  1680. 

*^Fohn  Dunkin,  son  of  Thomas  Dunkin,  gentleman,  by 
Sara  his  wife,  was  baptized  die  21th  of  Sept  1681. 

''Mrs.  Margaret  Dunkin,  wido,  was  buried  May  14. 1683. 

^'Thomas  Dunkin,,  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Dnnkin  by  Saraldii. 
^ife  was  baptized  Aug.  the  ?.  1683. 

''Thomas  Dunkin^  son  o£  Mr.  Thomas  Dunkin,  was  b!»> 
ned  Che  18th 1683^ 

^Sara  Dunkin,  wife  of  Mr*  Thomas  Dunkin,  was  buried, 
Septembers.  1688; 

«I688.  Januari  the  26tb,  Elizabeth  Dunkin  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dunkin  by.  Ales  his  wife,  was  baptized. 

^'Thomas  Dunkin  of  this  parish,  yeoman,  was  buried  tbs 
18th  day  of  January  in  the  yearof  our  lord,  1704. 


f  Very  few  learei  of  Uie  early  Regiitert  of  Merton  remain,  and  it  ii  gai4  ■ 
tfcwe  booka  were  partly  destroyed  through  the  carelewnen  of  a  late  officisU- 
Im  €l8i|yan|WlMtcftrGt  wore  freqacatlyiishted  with  than. 


^Jany.  the  29*  Elizabeth  Dunluiit  daughter  of  MrrThs- 
mas  Duakin  by  Alia  his  wife,  was  buried. 

.  ^AliSf  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomaa  Dunking  was  buried  At 
20  day  of  February  in  the  year  1713. 

*<Itoger  Duakin^of  this  parish,  was  buried  the  14  daj  rf 
MsiBh  in  the  year  of  our  lord  1713.''t 

Most  of  these  indiiridaals  were  buried  in  Merton  Chordb 
at  the  west  end  of  the  southern  aisle,  partly  beneath  a  huge 
atone  (perhaps  once  chai^d  with  an  inscriptioti  to  Aeir 
memory),  and  partly  beneath  the  adjoining  pevr^  which  iti» 
probable  was  occupied  by  the/amily. 

Tradition  has  currently  reported,  that  the  Merton  estate 
V  was  purchased  by  John  Dunkin  (  a  young  fiunner  of  Toy 

superior  abilities)  with  the  fortune  acquired  by  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  good  family  $  but  whether  he  was  the  im 
penon  of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  Begisters  we  havt 
not  the  means  of  ascertaining* 

In  Bicester  parish  and  at  a  short  distance  east  of  tbe 
Mortar-pitB,  are  some  inclosed  lands  ^Hiicb  still  bear  <k 
name  of  Dunkins  gromnds^  these  were  held  by  them  fo 
ages,  but  whether  previous  to  the  pm^chase  of  the  3ferM 
estate  is  uncertain.  A  short  time  before  the  puUiealioa  of 
Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities,  upon  die  digging  of  a  pond 
in  tbe  lower  end  of  one  of  these  grounds  appeared  the  pbii* 
est  evidence  of  a  paved  way,  which  that  author  conjectani 
to  have  been  a  part  of  one  of  the  Roman  streets,  which  W 
the  Akeman  on  the  east  side  of  the  brook,  and  ran  in  ^ 
direction  of  Buckingham  and  Stcmey  Stratford. 

•  Supposed  to  haTv  onoe  been  u  cauaent  attorney  in  Lvadoa. 

t  The  late  parislMilerk  Ihred  in  a  honse  fomcrlj  occupied  by  aeol 

bramJi  oTtlwJDHakiiM,  and  he  conSdently  aMerted  that  tlM  Spirit  of  ^m^ 

I  them  haunted it^*thb  he  attributed  to  their  haviug  hid  BKHiey  in  aMsepS^ 

which  tbe  Hpcewed  WMhed  to  reveal  for  the  benefit  of  bb  poeterily.  Vi^ 
tanately  thr  deseeiidant  to  wlioiii  tbe  atory  wat  itialed  was  souMwhat  V^V" 
tical  about  thtise  matters  in  whieb  GhoeU  were  conoenied,  aadacconiMf 
declined  dtteniptiny  to  ^rire  bis  ancestor  a  nwetiOf .  The  ooCtife 
since  pulled  down  but  no  money  was  found. 


From  thw  etateirtent,  it  is  erident  the  pon*  was  cTug  By- 
Thomas  Dankin,  and  probably  stocked  with  fish,  with  which 
it  abounded  for  many  years.  The  land  is  now  occupied  by. 
Mr.  Isaac  Clark. 

The  above  Re^ster  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Merton  usually  considered  this  Thomas  Dunkin  as  a  gen- 
tleman, who  was  only  inferior  to  the  Harringrtons :  whether 
his  property  was  materially  increased  by  either  of  his  mar- 
riages is  unknown.  According  to  the  above  entries  he 
had  by  his  first  wife  Sara  two  sons,  John,  and  Thomas,  and 
a  daughter  named  Sara :  and  by  Alis  h  is  last  wife,  one 
daughter  baptized  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth.*  He  died 
in  Jvly  1704,  aged  6& 

The  misconduct  of  his  son  John,  ultimately  involved  him 
self  and  his  posterity  in  the  depths  of  poverty.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Markham^  an 
eminent  grazier  and  dealer  in  cattle  at  Middle-CSaydon, 
took  place  either  during  the  life  of  his  father,  or  before  he 
displayed  those  traits  of  misconduct  which  afterwards 
undid  him* 


*  OneoftiiedaiiglitcnofTlioiiwsDaAkiB^nBrried&penoiiofUie 

•f  Stxms,  wlMwe  anoetton  for  ie?cnl  genentions  Iwld  a  cDaridcrable  qnaiw 

^Ity  of  Life-Lud  ofthe  taceMihre  Lordi  of  the  manor  of  Merton.     But  tho 

laat  Sir  Jamca  Harrini^toii  wised  tlw  advantage  wbich  the  accidental  fall  tff 

It  amaU  boilding  gave  Inn,  to  insiat  on  their  anrrendering  tlie  estate  into  hii 

kanda  ;  and  fladi^  tlwm  vnwillinf  to  <|mit,  lie  actually  let  fire  to  their  dvelk 

inf-hoaae!    The  fright,  the  dentmction  of  their  property,  and  conneqacnt 

diaticM,  abaolntely  deranged  the  intellects  of  the  whole  family ;  and  it  is  no 

wonder  that  they  Tiewed  the  fnbscqnent  rnin  of  Sir  James  as  a  jadgment  oC 

Ctod  for  his  conduct  towards  them.    Mary  Symms,  the  Ust  of  this  fam3^ 

lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  a  miserable  ol^ect  in  her  last  days  ^  yet  she  ra- 

Insed  all  parochial  relief,  and  at  her  death  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was 

f  onnd  in  her  boose  (the  parish  oSioers  admitted  there  were  fifty  pounds),  U^ 

gether  with  other  property  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  her  father. 

from  her  conrersation,  it  is  probable  she  intended  to  leave  her  piopqly  to 

the  writer ;  but  through  inattention  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  OvCib 

seen,   who,    to  the  disgrace  of  the  parish,  refused  to  bmy  her  with  h^ 

ancestors  in  the  Church,  notwithstan^ng  it  was  her  sole  request. 
—  ■    ■  ■  "■ 

*  Thomas  Dunkin  had  two  other  daughters,  though  the  mutilated 

Eflgiiters  contain  the  names  of  two  only ;  one  of  them  wst  married  to  Mr. 

Bmci  sf  Woodstock }  the  other  to  •  farowr  of  Mercot. 


8 

An  uuaccoantable  piopeittity  to  ringtag  of  bdb^ 
Cd  htLve  manifested  itself  as  one  of  the  earliest  traits  of  Im 
character.  And  such  was  his  love  of  it,  that  wbea  be 
/  afterwards  came  into  full  possession  of  the  estate,  he  h» 
^  frequently  lefit  his  team  at  plough,  and  taken  a  nun- 
ber  of  men  into  different' parts  of  the  country  to  piactse 
his  favorite  amnsenient.  The  expences  in  which  he  th« 
involved  liiniseify  were  unl^anded,  and  what  was  woik, 
tlie  passion  increased  by  gratification;  besides,  it  getteratot 
the  detestable  habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  And  itis  weii 
known  that  while  he  was  spending  hb  estate  at  the  Wool- 
pack,  a  small  public^house  in  Bicester  on  the  north  side  ct 
the  iL-liamblcs,  it  was  Ae  usual  cry  of  the  landlady  wkea- 
ever  she  saw  him  entering  the  hotise,  •Here  comes  Mr.  Dtt*- 
kin,*  *make  room  for  Mr.  Dunkiu/  *let  Mr.  Dunkin  hxn 
his  comer ;'  but  when  itwas  gone,  her  behaviour  was  ento^ 
ly  changed,  and  though  he  still  (reqpentedthe  house,  dn 
comer  no  longer  bore  his  name  or  was  apji^ropriated  to  hi 
use,  and  on  the  entrance  of  another  customer  he  has  beeo 
frequently  insulted  by  her  address,  'Get  up  with  your  peMj 
pot  and  make  room  for  the  gentleman,  let  him  have  tk 
comer!'  Surely  this  conduct  conveys  more  than  volume! 
•f  precepts  to  his  descendants* 

His  dissolute  habits  produced  his  ruin  in  a  fewyeais,stt( 
about  1720  he  sold  the  family  estate  at  Merton  to  Dr.Boo- 
cbier  of  Oxford,  for  One  Thousand  Pounds,  upon  which  k 
retired  to  Bicester  where  he  still  continued  to  hold  the  land 
which  bore  the  family  name.  His  uncle  Mr.  Marshallt  of 
of  Ardley,  anxious  to  afibrd  him  another  chance  of  liTing 


♦  It  bad  been  well  for  Mr>  D'«.  ponterity  if  Mr.  Hawkins  bad 

century  before. ^Thia  merceDary  man  «  few  y  eart  ago  obaenuf  *«*• 

tfpire  of  tbe  parish  church  wanted  some  repaira,  propowd  to  take  it  aSaril 
down  and  sell  the  belli  to  defray  tlfte  expcnce.  Strange  to  aay  Ui  *rigi 
^aa  actually  carried  into  execution  j  yet  hia  remains,  together  with  »  •** 
meat  to  his  memory  insult  the  Tenerable  and  handioaie  pUe  whkb  klh« 
90  wantonly  injured. 

t  IVoUbly  his  mother  was  SCr.  HanhaU*i  ibtar* 
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Inrefipectability,  and  thinking'  Ibat  as  he  bad  npenl  miuA 
of  his  time  at  a  piiblic-boase  the  aitoatioD  of  landlord  might 
be  aomewhat  congenial  to  his  habits,  and  perhaps  a  sense 
of  interest,  contribute  towards  producing  a  refonnatiotff 
generously  took  and  stocked,  a  small  Inn,  called  (he  BuU,  in 
the  Market-Place.  By  his  uncles  influence  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring fanners  and  others  were  induced  to  visit  it,  and  it  ia 
certain  much  good  custom  would  hare  been  obtained  had 
attention  been  paid  ;  but  Mr.  Marshall  soon  remarked  that 
he  never  'could  find  his  kinsman  at  home!*  Things  Aid 
-Aot  go  long  in  that  state,  his  brewer  Ralph  Dandy,  was  ob- 
•served  by  many  of  the  neighbours  carrying  away  the  first 
wort  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  questioned 
"  said  it  was  lappings.  Probably  others  wronged  him  in  m 
similar  way;  and  his  ruin  was  shortly  after  accomplished 
4}y  his  giving  up  the  Bull,  and  the  land  in  Bicester  field.  ^ 

Without «  home,  or  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihoodt. 
his  wife  returned  to  her  father  at  Midcj.le-Claydon,  wha 
Iiad  some  time  before  taken  her  son  Thomas,  but  Mr.  Mark*- 
hams  indignation  against  his  son-in-law  was  sd  great  that, 
be  would  never  more  sufier  him  to  come  upon  his  premiiesi^ 
He  was,  therefore,  necessitated  to  work  about  Bicester,  at 
thatching,  &c    What  bis  feelings  were  under  this  reversft 
of  fortune  and  under  the  insults  of  those  who  bad  once  flat* 
red  him,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  probable  they  were  suffi- 
ciently poignant    When  asked  if  he  was  not  sorry  that  he 
bad  sold  his  estate,  his  answer  usually  was  'I  only  wish  I  had 
another  to  sell'.    Nothing,  however,  can  be  gathered  from 
lh|s  expression,  perhaps,  he  considered  the  qnestion  anin^ 
snlt    Tliat  he  keenly  felt  his  degradation,  is  evident^  foi^ 
in  his  last  moments,  when  distress  and  poverty  inducedsome 
of  the  inhabitants  to  take  him  to  the  workhouse,  he  resolute* 
ly  refused  to  eat  any  thing  oiTered  him,  or  even  to  lay  down 
im  the  bed  till  he  died.    Hi»  was  buried  at  Bicester,  Octo- 
ber  20th,  1790,  aged  49. 

Hia  wife  and  son  remained  at  Ididdle-Claydon  till  the 
death  of  Mr*  Markham,  when  that  gentleman  by  will 


Id 

left  tbem  in  full  pocsessioii  of  the  fiuta,  Aock,  fte.  d 
these  they  were  shortly  after  dispossessed  tknii^die  t1- 
Iiiiny  of  Mrs.  Dankins'/  brother.  This  msm  drew  nf  !■ 
instrument  which  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  hequoAcl 
property  to  himself,  and  pretending  it  was  a  deed  necff- 
sary  to  establish  their  right,  fTersuacfed  diem  to  sign  it  wifr 
ont  readings  No  sooner  had  hd  acconiplaabed  bBpafpise 
than  he  insisted  on  their  quitting  the  {Hr^niseflr,  and  in  eas* 
sequence,  his  sister  and  nephew  were  compelled  to  oier 
into  farmer's  service.  Mrs.  Dunkin  becaiae  honsekcfptf 
to  a  grazier  at  Souldem  in  Oxon.  wheae  she  emitiBaed  d 
the  death  of  her  master,  when  she  retired  to  one  of  kr 
daughters*  who  had  married  a  Thomas  Lester  at  CheivM' 
milk  This  family  subseqnentfy  removed  to  Twjfai 
srhere  she  died,  and  was  buried,  1769. 

^/S  Hionuis  Dunkin  her  son,  had  been  educated  aad  bnm;^  » . 

JLi  up  a  gentleman,  and  in  consequence  was  totaDy  uuBt  i*  I 

^^  cope  with  the  poverty  which  attended  his  future  Vlt> 

K^  Marrying  Ann  Eglestone,  who  though  an  iadiistiMMS  t** 

j^  man  was  without  property  {  and  of  dissimflar  temper,  vk 

^j  having  a  large  family  was  mudi  distressed  all  hii  dij^ 

Bit  wife  died  in  Aug.  1774,  but  he  survived  till  1775. 

John  Bvinkin  the  second  son f  entered  gentlemen's  servitf 
/  ai  an  early  age,  and  materially  assisted  his  parents  vA 

the  younger  children.  Desirous  of  obtaining  a  moreseCM 
mode  of  life,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  Blr  Warcus  a  cV' 
penter  of  Bicester,  and  soon  after  his  afqirenticeship  v*t 
expired  married  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Thomas  TeliM 
and  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Timms  a  Jersey-wcsflVf 
i>y  whom  he  had  one  son^  bom  May  the  16th,  178%  w 
baptized  by  the  name  of  John. 

*  The  other  daofi^hter  nttrried  a  Mr.  Synoiu  of  WAtor-Feny. 

\  Mr».  Howce  her  mother  hmi  I  a  ooaiiderable  income  and  freyt||  ^^ 
SedthoB,  at  her  death  her  property  was  divided  amoay  her  cUUnt* 

t  William  the  eldcat  atmyiettled  at  Huitoii4ii.the.BedgtaH^  YM^fttf^  I 
MlftfioMpbtheysu|eit|atLoBf.GraidM^B«cki.  yi^j'^l 
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